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BTUEBEIDGE. 

Section  I. 

CHAPTER     I. 

f  PI1E  grant  for  tliis  town  was  made  by  the  General  Court 
to  several  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Medlield.  The 
date  or  contents  of  the  first  petition  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  presented  to  the  court  early  in 
the  year  1725.  This  belief  is  founded  upon  the  following  re- 
port, which  gives  the  result  of  a  survey  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  order  of  court,  the  June  2,  1725,  viz.  : 

"  REPORT. 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Boston,  June  2, 
1725, 1  have  made  a  survey  of  same  province  land,  and  report  as  follows: 

"The  survey  was  made  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  of  May,  1726,  by 
William  Ward,  surveyor;  Ebenezer  Learned  and  Joseph  Plimpton, 
chainmen. 

"  The  plan  annexed  contains  within  the  black  lines  20,032  acres,  in- 
cluding ponds,  rivers,  and  swamps;  which  is  for  the  most  part  moun- 
tainous and  very  rocky  land."* 

*  This  tract  of  country  was  known  as  a  piece  of  province  Und  lying  between  Oxford 
Brookneld,  and  Brimrield:  these  three  towns  having  been  previously  granted,  and  at  this 
time  had  some  English  settlements  in  each.  Dudley  had  not  then  been  made  a  town,  but 
Woodstock  had  been  settled  about  forty  years,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  its 
affairs.  The  author  of  the  report  was  a  resident  of  Woodstock. 
lA 


b  STURBRIDGE. 

11  The  farms  contained  therein  are  as  follows: 

"  2,000  acres  of  equivalent  lands  laid  out  to  Governor  Saltonstall ;  this 
survey  was  made  9th  month,  24th,  1714. 

"  800  acres  of  Mr.  Eliot's  1,000  acre  grant  at  Pookookuppog,  or  Alum 
Ponds ;  surveyed  August  26,  1715. 

"  3,000  acres  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  land  at  Tantousque,  or  the  Black-Lead 
Mine;  surveyed  in  1715. 

"  500  acres  laid  out  to  Colonel  Pynchon  on  Coy  Hill. 

"  Total — 0,300  acres,  all  laid  down  and  described  in  the  plan,  which, 
subducted  from  20,032  acres,  leaves  of  the  province  land  13,732  acres. 

"  These  farms*  contain  the  best  of  all  the  tract;  they  are  laid  out  ac- 
cording to  the  plat  of  the  respective  surveys,  and  are  described  in  the 
dark  lines ;  but  Mr.  Winthrop's  survey  interferes  with  Governor  Salton- 
stall's  2,000  acres  of  equivalent  lands. 

' '  There  are  some  good  spots  among  the  province  land,  but  they  are 
small  and  few ;  and  unless  the  farms  can  be  purchased  or  settled  I  can 
not  see  that  there  can  be  accommodation  for  inhabitants  sufficient  to 
carry  on  and  maintain  the  public  worship  of  God,  or  manage  the  affairs 
of  a  town.  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  by  your  humble,  most  duti- 
ful, and  obedient  servant, 

"Woodstock,  June  7,  1720.  JOHN   CHANDLER." 

In  connection  with  the  early  history  of  Sturbridge,  it  is 
believed  that  some  account  of  these  farms,  showing  their 
origin,  will  be  interesting,  especially  to  residents  of  this  place. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  four  tracts  of  land  before 
referred  to,  is  as  follows  : 

THE  SALTONSTALL  FARM. 

The  province  of  Massachusetts,  for  services  in  its  behalf, 
rendered  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Knight,  one  of  the 
patentees  named  in  the  old  charter,  granted  him  2,000  acres 
of  land  on  the  border  of  Connecticut  river,  then  supposed  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  said  province,  but  according  to  the 
location  of  the  new  division  line,  established  by  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  said  province  and  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut in  the  year  1713  (as  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this 

*  The  term  "faring  "  here  implies  grants  of  province  lands  to  individuals,  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated; a  name  distinguishing  such  lands  from  grants  made  for  towns. 
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work),  this  2,000  acres,  as  also  did  many  other  grants  hy  Mas- 
sachusetts along  this  border,  fall  south  of  said  new  line  ;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  said  agreement,  Massachu- 
setts paid  to  Connecticut  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  land, 
by  grants  within  her  territory,  not  only  for  these  individual 
grants,  but  for  the  quantity  of  lands  in  the  three  towns  of 
SutHeld,  Enfield,  and  Woodstock,  which  were  found  to  lie 
south  of  the  line  of  1713;  and  being  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
lauds  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  under  said 
agreement,  these  new  grants  took  the  name,  and  were  for 
many  years  known  as  "  Equivalent  Lands." 

This  tract  of  2,000  acres,  at  the  time  of  the  establishing  of 
the  line  in  1713,  was  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Gurdon  Salton- 
stall,  of  New  London,  a  grandson  of  Sir  Richard,  aforesaid, 
and  which,  by  the  following  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut,  he  surrendered,  and  agreed  to  accept  as  an 
equivalent,  the  same  number  of  acres  out  of  the  equivalents 
granted  to  Connecticut  by  Massachusetts. 

"ACT  OF  THE   ASSEMBLY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

"The  governor*  having  shown  to  this  Assembly  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  province  has  allowed  2,000  acres  equivalent  to 
this  colony,  for  a  grant  of  land  formerly  made  by  them  to  his  ancestor, 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Knight,  which  happened  to  fall  within  the 
bounds  of  Windsor,  in  this  colony ;  and  having  declared  in  this  As- 
sembly that  he  is  content  that  the  said  town  of  Windsor  shall  enjoy  the 
said  grant,  provided  he  may  take  up  the  equivalent  for  it,  instead  there- 
of, where  it  may  best  suit  him  in  the  lands  given  for  equivalents  by  the 
said  government  of  Massachusetts :  It  is  thereupon  granted  by  this  As- 
sembly, that  Governor  Gurdon  Saltonstall  may  take  up  to  his  own  use 
the  said  quantity  of  acres,  among  the  equivalents  allowed  to  this  colony, 
where  it  shall  best  suit  him,  provided  that  the  tract  be  taken  up  in  one 
entire  piece. 

"  Passed,  May,  A.  D.  1714." 

*  The  Rev.  Gurdon  Saltonstall  was,  at  this  time,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  the  son 
of  Colonel  Nathan  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  the  grandson  of  Richard 
Saltonstall,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  great  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
Knight,  and  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  first  charter  of  Massachusetts;  he  was  born  iu 
Haverhill,  March  27,  1660,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1684.  Died,  September  24,  1724, 
aged  fifty-eight. 
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As  appears  in  the  foregoing  report  of  Colonel  Chandler 
of  his  survey  of  the  province  lands  between  the  towns  of  Ox- 
ford, Brookfield,  and  Brimfield,  made  in  1726,  this  2,000  acres 
had  been  selected  and  located  about  in  the  center  of  this 
tract,  in  1714,  or  twelve  years  before  this  survey  on  the 
petition  from  the  people  of  Medheld.  When  the  founders  of 
Sturbridge  first  began  to  form  settlements  in  this  territory, 
Governor  Saltonstall  had  deceased,  and  this  2,000  acres  had 
become  the  property  of  his  heirs,  as  will  be  shown  in  another 
place  in  the  history  of  this  town. 

This  tract  of  province  land  extended  south  to  the  province 
line  ;  and  including  the  four  previous  individual  grants,  as 
stated  by  the  report  of  Colonel  Chandler,  contained  20,032 
acres.  To  understand  the  wildness  and  condition  of  this  land, 
when  Governor  Saltonstall  selected  and  had  this  2,000  acres 
surveyed,  the  fact  must  be  considered  that  there  was  not  an 
English  settlement  on  the  west  of  it,  till  you  came  to  Spring- 
field ;  and,  on  the  north,  perhaps  about  five  or  six  families  in 
the  town  of  Brookfield ;  and  beyond,  not  a  European  inhabi- 
tant between  that  and  Canada.  On  the  east,  Oxford  had  only 
the  year  before  received  its  first  English  settlers  ;  and  beyond 
that,  scarcely  an  English  settlement,  until  you  came  to  Marl- 
borough, or  Mendon ;  but,  on  the  south,  Woodstock  had  be- 
come quite  a  thriving  settlement. 

But  the  recent  war  between  the  English  and  French  colo- 
nies in  America,  known  in  history  as  Queen  Anne's  war,  had 
just  been  closed,  which  gave  evidence  of  a  durable  peace,  and 
that  the  English  settlements  might  advance  into  this  interior 
between  the  sea-board  and  the  settlements  along  the  borders 
of  Connecticut  river,  without  molestation  from  the  marauding 
parties  of  struggling  Indians  and  French,  which,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  had  prowled  along  the  frontier  settlements 
of  the  English,  ready  to  fall  upon  any  unprotected  plantation, 
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destroy  its  small  improvements,  and  either  kill  or  take  into 
captivity  to  their  homes  in  Canada,  the  inhabitants. 

After  1713  there  was  comparatively  a  feeling  of  safety, 
when  this  interior  of  Massachusetts  began  to  be  eagerly 
sought  after,  both  by  the  hardy  pioneer  settler  and  the  spec- 
ulator ;  and  towns  were  rapidly  formed  in  all  parts,  from  the 
old  towns  near  Boston  to  those  on  Connecticut  river. 

Although  several  towns  had  been  incorporated  before  the 
year  1713,  yet  this  may  be  taken  as  the  first  date  of  real 
progress  in  the  settlements,  in  what  is  now  the  territory  of 
the  county  of  Worcester,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin,  then  known  as  the 
eastern  part  of  Hampshire  county,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Middlesex  and  Suffolk  counties  ;  Worcester  county  not  being 
formed  till  1731. 

THE  ELIOT  FARM. 

This  was  a  tract  formerly  given  to  the  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
"Apostle  to  the  Indians,'"  by  two  chiefs  of  the  Quabaug  Indians, 
who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  ponds  in  the  territory 
now  Brookfield. 

Some  years  before  any  English  settlers  had  attempted  to 
locate  in  this  interior  country  there  were  a  class  of  Indians 
located  here  by  the  name  of  "Quabaugs,"  a  tribe  of  the  ancient 
Nipmucks. 

To  these  Indians  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  occasionally  traveled 
through  this  wilderness  country,  from  his  residence  in  Rox- 
bury,  about  seventy  miles,  for  the  benevolent  and  Christian 
purpose  of  teaching  them  the  G<  >spel,  and  for  that  end  gathered 
together  these  natives  and  held  religious  meetings  with  them, 
conducted  in  similar  manner  as  were  those  with  the  English ; 
with  prayers,  singing,  and  preaching.  It  is  stated  in  his- 
tory that  the  Indians  were  much  interested  in  these  services, 
and,  when  Mr.  Eliot  was  on  a  visit  to  them  in  1655,  Wattalloo- 
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wekin   and   Nakin,  two   of  the  native  chiefs,  gave   him  this 
tract  of  1,000  acres. 

Twenty -four  years  after  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Apostle 
Eliot,  one  of  his  grandchildren  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  a  confirmation  of  this  Indian  gift  of  land,  which  petition 
being  presented  to  the  court,  received  action  as  follows  : 

"In  Council,  June  22,   1714. 

"In  answer  to  the  petition  of  John  Eliot,  praying  confirmation  of  a 
tract  of  1,000  acres  of  land  at  a  place  called  '  Alum  Ponds,'  lying  in  the 
wilderness  west  of  Brooktield,  given  by  the  Indian  proprietors  to  liis 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  late  of  Roxbury,  clerk,  deceased; 
ordered,  that  the  tract  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  given  by  the  Indian  pro- 
prietors to  the  late  Rev.  John  Eliot,  as  by  their  grant  thereof  presented 
with  said  petition  is  described,  be  confirmed  to  such  of  the  heirs  of  the 
said  donee  as  are  legally  entitled  to  the  same,  provided  it  do  not  inter- 
fere with  any  prior  grant;  and  they  may  improve  John  Chandler,  Esq., 
to  survey  and  lay  it  out,  and  return  a  plat  thereof  to  this  court  for  fur- 
ther confirmation. 

"  Consented  to.  JOSEPH  DUDLEY,    Governor." 

"REPORT   OF   SURVEY. 

"Suffolk,  ss.,  August  29,  1715. 
John  Chandler,  Junior,  surveyor,  and  James  Corbin  and  Samuel  Rice, 
chainmen,  appeared  personally  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  aforesaid,  and  made  oath 
respectively,  that  the  tract  of  land  distinguished  by  this  plat  is  truly 
protracted,  and  contains  1,000  acres  of  land  and  no  more,  and  that  they 
used  due  exactness  and  care  in  the  measure  thereof. 

"JOHN  CHANDLER," 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  survey  as  made  by  the  above 
surveyor  and  chainmen,  as  follows  : 

"SURVEY. 

"The  survey  of  the  1,000  acres  of  land  given  to  the  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  late  of  Roxbury,  deceased,  clerk,  by  Wattal  loo  wekin  and  Nakin, 
the  27th  of  September,  1655,  and  confirmed  and  allowed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  such  of  the 
descendants  of  the  said  donee  as  are  legally  entitled  to  the  same; 
on  the  17th  and  22d  of  June,  1714*  as  of  record  appears,  which  said  1,000 
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acres  of  land  lies  southward  of  and  contiguous  to  the  township  of  Brook- 
field,  alias  Quabaug. 

' '  It  begins  at  a  popple-tree  marked,  and  a  heap  of  stones  about  it,  about 
two  perch  from  a  pond  called  ' ;  Pookookapog  Pond  ;"*  and  thence  runs 
by  the  needle  of  the  surveying  instrument,  W.  27°  00',  N.  402  perch,  to 
a  stake  and  heap  of  stones  on  the  eastward  side  of  a  hill ;  and  then  S.  5°, 
00'  W.,  400  perch  to  a  large  heap  of  stones  on  the  westward  side  of  a 
ridge  of  rocks;  from  thence  E.  27°,  00',  S.  460  perch;  and  from  thence 
N.  3°  00',  W.  428  perch,  to  the  corner  first  mentioned ;  as  is  described 
by  the  plat  above. 

"  Surveyed,  August  26,  1715,  and  protracted  by  a  scale  of  48  perch  to 

an  inch. 

"Per  JNO.   CHANDLER,  JUNIOR,  Surveyor." 

Then  follows  the  act  of  confirmation  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, December  5,  1715. 

"Ordered  that  the  plat  on  the  other  side  be  accepted,  and  the  land 
therein  described  be  confirmed  to  the  descendants  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  deceased,  pursuant  to  the  vote  of  the  court,  passed  for  that  end, 
at  their  session  in  June,  Anno  Domini,  1714. 

"  Sent  up  for  concurrence, 
"In  Council,  "JOHN  BURRILL,  Speaker. 

"December  5,  1715, 

1 '  Read  and  concurred, 

"SAM'L  WOODWARD,  Secretary:' 

THE  WINTHROP  FARM. 
This  tract  was  a  grant  made  by  the  General  Court  originally 
t<>  John  Winthrop,  Junior,  son  of  Governor  John  Winthrop, 

*  It  has  been  a  matter  of  inquiry  to  know  the  origin  of  the  name  Alum  or  Pookookapog, 
for  these  ponds. 

It  was  by  many  supposed  that  at  an  early  period  the  mineral  substance  known  as  Alum 
had  been  found  here;  but,  if  so,  it  did  not  explain  the  name  Pookookapog.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  both  of  these  names  are  of  the  native  dialect.  Alum  signifies  "  dog,"  and  Poo- 
hookapog  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  that  signifies  •'  cats,"  I'oohpoohsrwg.     "  Oaf'  is  l'oopok. 

The  word  signifying  dog  was  different  among  the  natives  within  New  England,  and  quite 
another  word — yet,  in  some  respects  similar,  as  follows : 

The  Nipmuck  word,  was  Alum,  1 

The  Narragansett,  was  Ayim,  I 
The  Quinnipiac,  was  Arum, 

The  Cape  Indians,  was  Anuni,  J 

Thus,  when  it  reads,  Pookookapog,  that  is  Poopoohmog  or  Alum  Ponds,  it  signifies  "The 
Cat's  or  Dog's  Pond." 
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of  Massachusetts,  and  father  of  Major-General  Waitstill  Win- 
throp  ;  it  bears  date  in  16-L4.  This  is  one  of  six  grants  made 
by  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  encouragement,  at 
tin's  early  period  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  New  England. 

This  act  of  the  General  Court  is  referred  to  by  John  Win- 
throp  in  his  journal,  viz.: 

"John  Winl  lirop,  the  younger,  coining  from  England  two  years  since, 
brought  with  him  £1,000  stock,  and  diverse  workmen,  to  begin  the  iron 
work,  and  had  moved  the  court  for  some  encouragement  to  be  given  the 
undertakers,  and  for  the  court  to  join  in  carrying  on  the  work,  etc.,  etc. 
The  business  was  well  approved  by  the  court  as  a  thing  much  conducing 
to  the  good  of  the  country,  but  we  had  no  stock  in  the  treasury  to  give 
furtherance  to  it ;  only  some  two  or  three  private  persons  joined  in  it, 
and  the  court  granted  the  adventurers  nearly  all  their  demands,  as  a 
monopoly  of  it  for  twenty  years,  and  liberty  t<>  make  use  of  any  six  places 
not  already  granted,  ami  to  have  three  miles  square  in  every  place,  to 
them  and  their  heirs,  and  freedom  from  public  charges,  training,"  etc 

For  this  object,  3,000  acres  of  land  was  accordingly  granted 
to  John  Winthrop,  Junior,  and  his  partners,  February  19, 
1643  (old  style),  of  the  common  land  of  Braintree,  for  the 
commencement  of  the  iron  business.  This  John  Winthrop, 
Junior,  who  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  father  and  founder  of  the  iron  business  in 
America. 

Mr.  Savage,  in  his  notes  to  Winthrop,  remarks  : 

"  Our  colony  records  at  the  court,  March  7,  1643-'44,  contain  at  great 
length  the  orders  on  this  subject." 

Again  : 

"  On  the  13th  of  ninth  month,  following,  very  encouraging  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  the  court,  of  which  notice  was  taken  of  the  £1,000 
being  already  disbursed,  and  ended  with  the  following: 

"  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Junior,  is  granted  ye  hill  at  Tantousque,  about 
sixty  miles  westward,  in  which  the  black-lead  is,  and  liberty  to  pur- 
chase some  land  of  the  Indians."" 

*  Sec  Records  of  General  Court,  1643  ami  1644. 
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This  bears  date,  "  November  13, 1644."  This  appears  to  be 
the  first  movement  for  the  working  of  these  lead  mines,  which 
were  made  known  by  John  Oldham,  by  his  discovery  of  black- 
lead  with  the  interior  Indians  in  this  region,  on  his  journey 
across  the  country  to  Connecticut  river  valley,  in  September, 
1633.* 

John  Winthrop  was  a  gentleman  of  education  and  scientific 
attainments,  and  no  person  of  his  day  evinced  a  more  enter- 
prising spirit.  He,  no  donbt,  placed  much  value  upon  this 
grant  of  land  that  embraced  this  blaek-lead  region. 

Black-lead,  plumbago,  or*  graphite  (by  which  three  names 
this  mineral  is  known),  was  then  regarded  in  England  as  of 
great  value 

The  principal  source  for  this  material  at  that  time  was  the 
Borrowdale  mine,  in  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
in  England,  called  the  "Seatoller  Fell,"  near  the  lakes,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Keyswick,  the  top  of  which  mountain  is  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  This  mineral  was  deemed  of  such  value 
that  special  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  its  protection. 
The  entrance  to  this  mine  was  secured  by  strong  buildings. 
The  mineral  when  raised  was  assorted  and  prepared  in  the 
presence  of  a  guard  of  soldiers,  with  loaded  muskets,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  stolen  by  the  mountaineers. 

At  first,  this  mineral  was  found  bo  pure,  that  it  was  capable 
of  being  worked  into  the  finest  pencils  in  the  condition  it 
came  from  the  mine.  It  had,  in  time,  to  be  prepared  by  sepa- 
rating the  impurities,  before  good  work  could  be  made  from 
it.  This  process  is  now  effected  by  reducing  the  mineral  to 
powder,  then  exhausting  the  airfrom  it,  and,  by  great  pressure, 
to  form  it  info  solid  blocks,  from  which  slices  are  (ait  of  the 
thickness  desired  for  the  size  of  the  pencil  to  be  made. 

This  process  enables  all  parts  of  the  mineral  to   be  worked, 

i  Winthrop  i.y  Savage,  eol.  n,  p  213  261,  and  vol   i,  I,  or  ixj. 
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and  increases  the  quantity  for  nse  to  such  extent,  that  it  has 
cheapened  very  much  articles  of  this  manufacture. 

At  what  time  the  explorations  commenced  for  discovering 
the  definite  locality  of  this  lead  mine  after  the  report  of  Mr. 
John  Oldham  on  his  exhibit  of  specimens  of  this  lead  at  Bos- 
ton, in  1633,  does  not  appear  ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  younger 
Winthrop,  with  his  enterprise  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
value  of  the  lead  mine  in  England,  did  not  delay  long  in  as- 
certaining its  location  and  quality. 

It  is  known  that  John  Winthrop,  Junior,  visited  England 
in  1634,  and  returned  to  New  England  in  1635,  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  patentees  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  charter, 
for  commencing  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river, 
by  building  a  fort  and  erecting  houses  preparatory  to  the  set- 
tlement of  a  colony.  This  commission  was  executed  in  1635, 
and  the  following  year  that  locality  received  the  name  of 
Saybrook  in  honor  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke.* 


*  John  Winthrop,  eldest  son  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  by  his  first 
wife,  was  born  at  Groton,  in  Suffolk,  February  12,  1006.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at 
Cambridge  university,  and  at  Dublin,  and  came  to  New  England  with  his  father's  family, 
November  4,  1631 ;  was  appointed  a  magistrate  the  same  year,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1634,  as  above.  His  commission  with  the  patentees  was  dated,  "  July  18, 1634,"  as  "  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut  River  for  One  Year."  After  this,  he  returned,  and  lived  at  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  in  1638-'39;  sailed  again  for  England,  August  3,  1641,  and  returned  to  New 
England  in  1643;  removed  to  Pequot  (New  London)  in  1646,  and  became  the  principal 
founder  of  that  ancient  town,  which  had  its  name  changed  from  Pequot  to  New  London, 
in  March,  1658,  by  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  colony,  as  follows: 

"  This  court,  considering  that  there  hath  yet  no  place  in  any  of  the  colonies  been  named 
in  memory  of  the  city  of  London,  there  being  a  new  plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut,  settled  upon  the  fair  river  Mohegan,  in  the  Pequot  country,  being  an  excellent 
harbor  and  a  fit  and  convenient  place  for  future  trade,  it  be  also  the  only  place  which  the 
English  in  these  parts  have  possessed  by  conquest,  and  that  upon  a  very  just  war,  upon 
that  great  and  warlike  people,  the  Pequots,  that,  therefore,  they  might  thereby  leave  to  pos- 
terity the  memory  of  that  renowned  city  of  London,  from  whence  we  had  our  transporta- 
tion, have  thought  fit,  in  honor  to  that  famous  city,  to  call  the  said  plantation  New 
London." 

He  was  elected  a  magistrate  in  Connecticut,  in  1651,  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
1857,  when  he  was  elected  governor,  and  appointed  their  agent  for  visiting  England  to  solicit 
a  charter  for  the  same.  He  sailed  for  England  in  1661,  and  returned  in  1663,  with  a  charter 
bearing  date,  "  April  20, 1662,"  arriving  in  America  the  15th  of  May.  This  charter  embraced 
the  colony  of  New  Haven,  thus  including  all  the  present  territory  of  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  which,  at  the  first  planting,  was  divided  into  three  separate  colonies;  Con- 
necticut, Saybrook,  and  New  Haven.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  now  continued  governor  of  the 
colony  till  1675 ;  seventeen  years. 
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Having  returned  to  England  in  1641,  he  again  came  to 
New  England  in  1643,  with  a  preparation  for  founding  iron 
works,  and  for  mining  ;  no  doubt,  as  early  as  1643,  he  ex- 
plored and  discovered  this  black-lead  mine.  His  obtaining  a 
Large  grant  of  the  hilly  and  broken  country  around  the  same 
is  evidence  of  his  expectation  that  black-lead  and  other  min- 
erals had  deposits  of  value  in  that  vicinity,  especially  iron,  as 
it  was  contemplated  at  one  time  that  iron  works  would  be  es- 
tablished there.  But  Mr.  Winthrop  soon  after  commenced 
his  plantation  at  New  London,  about  1646,  and  after  that 
made  Connecticut  his  residence. 

He  soon  became  much  interested  in  the  political  affairs  of 
that  colony,  while  his  time  was  also  much  occupied  in  advanc- 
ing the  iron  manufacture  ;  yet  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
lie  kept  in  mind  this  mineral  region  now  in  Sturbridge,  which, 
at  this  time,  was  known  as  "  Tantousque,"  as  the  following 
letters  will  prove  : 

FIRST   LETTER. 

"Springfield,  8th  month,  1644. 
•'  To  My  Loving  Friend,  Stephen  Day,* 
"  Tcmtouspue  in  Nijinet  : 
"  I  received  a  letter  from  you  by  an  Indian,  who  saith  his  name  is 
Ta-mug-gut.     I  spake  to  this  Indian  in  your  behalf.     I  told  him  that 
the  governor  sent  you  to  search  for  something  in  the  ground,  not  for 
black-lead,  as  they  supposed,  but  for  some  other  mineral.     I  told  him 
that  the  hill  of  black-lead  by  Quassuck  was  not  so  good  as  that  which 
lay  southward  of  it,  near  the  corn-field,  where  one  Namaswliat  lives.     I 
suppose  it  is  five  or  six  miles  south  of  that  place  by  Quassuck. 

"(Signed)         "WILLIAM   PYNCIION. 
"Indorsed  by  John  Winthrop,  Junior." 

By  the  reference  to  the  black-lead  mines  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  it  is  evident  these  mines  had  been  discovered  at  an  ear- 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  society  in  London,  in  16G2,  and  was  elected  a 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut  for  the  Confederation  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
and  died  at  Boston,  when  there  to  attend  a  meeting  of  that  board,  April  5,  1676. 

*  This  Steven  Day  was  the  first  printer  in  America,  and  one  of  the  founders  ol  Lancaster, 
the  first  town  formed  in  the  territory  of  Worcester  county 
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lier  date,  and  that  there  were  two  places  in  which  the  min- 
eral had  been  found,  one  better  than  the  other ;  and  as  only 
one  of  them  has  ever  been  known  to  be  worked,  it  is  evident 
that  the  other  was  deemed  of  too  pour  quality  to  be  an  object 
to  work  it. 

Tliis  tract  of  country  was  well  known  and  was  thoroughly 
examined  as  early  as  the  year  1643  or  1644,  which  is  nearly 
a  century  before  Sturbridge  received  its  incorporation  as  a 
town. 

To  realize  the  antiquity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  black-lead  mines  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Stur- 
bridge, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John  Oldham  made 
his  report  of  their  existence  only  thirteen  years  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  and  but  three  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  party  to  found  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  grant  of  this  tract  of  land 
to  John  Winthrop,  Junior,  was  only  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
later. 

The  second  letter,  connecting  John  Winthrop,  Junior,  with 
these  mines,  is  as  follows : 

"Boston,  1st  month,  29th,  1658. 

"  To  the  Most  Worshipful  Mr.  John  Winthrop, 
"  Governor  of  Connecticut: 

"  Sir — When  Matthew  Grissell  comes  into  the  black-lead  mine,  if  he 
be  willing  still  to  dig  it  upon  shares,  and  let  us  have  his  third,  we  will 
allow  him  as  we  do  for  yours;  but  forget  not,  it  is  so  essential  for  en- 
couraging the  work,  namely,  that  the  lead  be  kept  together.  Should 
he  refuse  that,  to  let  us  have  his  third,  then  let  it  rest  as  it  is,  and  we 
shall  continue  our  workmen,  which  have  made  entrance. 

"If  there  should  be  any  need  of  our  speaking  to  Matthew  Grissell,  then 
advise  him  to  come  unto  us  from  the  works;  it  is  but  two  days'  journey 
to  Boston.  For  the  carriage  of  the  lead  to  the  water-side,  Richard  Fel- 
lows is  very  willing  to  engage,  first  by  going  a  turn  or  two  upon  trial, 
and  after  to  go  upon  more  certain  price. 

"  We  conceive  he  is  fitted  for  horses,  and  shall  leave  him  for  vourself 
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for  conclusion,  which  we  desire  you  will   hasten,  conceiving  it  will  do 
besl  to  track  the  way  before  the  weeds  be  grown  too  high. 
"  Yours  to  command, 

"WILLIAM  PAINE, 

•'Indorsed  John  Winthrop,  Junior.  "THOMAS  CLARK."* 


The  black-lead  mine  was  called  two  days'  journey  from 
Boston.  To  do  this  by  ordinary  travel  on  horseback  through 
the  woods,  without  roads,  we  imagine  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult ;  but  to  drive  a  loaded  team,  taking  this  mineral  to  Bos- 
ton, traveling  through  the  forests,  and  passing  the  many 
water-courses  and  a  hilly  country  without  bridges  or  even 
roads,  can  hardly  now  be  thought  possible  in  these  days  of 
good  roads  and  rapid  conveyance. 

By  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  letter  of  1658  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  date  may  be  taken  as  the  time  when  these 
black-lead  mines  were  h'rst  operated  for  procuring  that  mineral 
as  a  merchantable  article,  which,  dating  from  1872,  is  214 
years  that  said  mines  have  now  been  worked. f  (See  Frederick 
Tudor's  purchase  below.)  Although  this  grant  of  land  to  John 
Winthrop,  Junior,  was  made  by  the  General  Court  in  the  year 
1644,  it  was  not  surveyed,  giving  definite  bounds,  till  the  year 
1715,  when  it  was  laid  out  in  a  very  irregular  shape,  some- 
thing in  form  like  a  triangle,  with  somewhat  irregular  lines  on 
each  of  the  three  sides.     (See  plan  procured  for  this  work.) 


*  See  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  published  letters  of  John  Winthrop,  Junior:  also  pub- 
lished records  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  old  charter;  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  John  Winthrop,  now  published  by  said  society,  and  annotated  by  James  Savage,  Esq. 
These  are  ths  principal  sources  of  these  sketches  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  lead 
mine  in  Sturbridge. 

t  Frederick  Tudor,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  became  the  owner,  by  purchase,  of  the  several  pro- 
prietors of  these  mines,  as  follows  : 

November  is,  1828,  E.  Eichir  Dorr,  Boston,  to  Frederick  Tudor,  of  Boston, 
£50.00 — Undivided  fourth  part  of  lands  in  Sturbridge,  the  south-westerly  side  of  Lead 
Mine  Pond,  containing  the  lead  mines,  recorded  B.  266,  p.  100,  at  Worcester. 

September  17,  182'J,  E.  tfiohir  Dorr,  Boston,  to  Frederick  Tudor,  of  Boston, 
350. 00— Three  undivided  fourth  parts  of  certain  lands  in  Sturbridge,  on  southerly  side 
of  Lead  Mine  Pond,  containing  the  lead  mines,  recorded  B.  270,  Worcester. 

September  17,  1829,  E.  Bichir  Dorr,  Boston,  to  Frederick  Tudor,  of  Boston, 
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It  appears  that  a  note  liad  been  given  to  the  corporation  by 
Mr.  Tudor  for  the  buildings,  forge,  etc.,  for  mining  purposes, 
he  taking  all  the  property  of  the  company  for  $5,746.63,  on 
demand,  and  interest. 

The  foregoing  facts  were  taken  from  the  several  deeds  and 
papers,  very  courteously  furnished  to  this  writer  for  his  ex- 
amination by  the  administrator  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Tudor, 
the  Hun.  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  of  Boston. 

The  plan  of  this  irregular  tract  has  an  indorsement  on  its 
face  as  follows,  which  shows  the  lead  mine  to  be  in  the  ex- 
treme south-west  part  of  the  tract. 

A  map  of  10,240  acres  of  land,  being  the  contents  of  four 
square  miles,  laid  out  to  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  alias  Wait 
Winthrop,  Esq.     Then  follows  : 

"A  true  copy  of  the  map  and  survey,  according  to  the  minutes 
thereof  in  my  hands,  by  whom  it  was  surveyed  at  first. 

"JOHN  CHANDLEK,  Juniok. 
"Woodstock,  November  13,  1723." 


^70.00 — All  my  right  in  lands  in  Sturbridge,  as  set  forth  in  deed  from  Lucinda  Gibbs, 
Alfloda  Gibbs,  Cynthia  Gibbs,  Amanda  Gibbs,  Dyer  Carpenter,  and  Martha  Carpen- 
ter, lands  sold  Tudor  ft  Dorr,  July  29,  1828,  four  and  three  quarter  acres. 
$225.00 — The  same  for  all  lands  bought  of  Sorel  Perrin  and  Huldah  Perrin  by  deed,  to 

Tudor  and  Dorr,  December  24,  1828,  twenty-nine  acres. 
$65.00 — Also,  a  piece  of  land  had  of  Rias  Allan  in  said  Sturbridge,  May  0,  1828,  seven  acres, 
recorded  B.  2G3,  p.  175,  as  above. 
Decembor  1,  1829,  E.  Kichir  Dorr,  Boston,  to  Frederick  Tudor,  Boston, 
$100.00— All  right  in  lands  conveyed  by  deed;  recorded  last  above,  B.  263,  p.  175;  recorded 
B.  271,  p.  388,  as  above. 
December  24,  1828,  Sorel  or  Asonat  Perrin,  and  Iluldah  Perrin,  Monson,  to  Frederick 
Tudor,  of  Boston, 
Forty-eight  acres  and  seven  rods  for  $375.00;  recorded  B.  266,  p.  99,  as  above. 

December  24,  1828,  Sorel  or  Asenat  Perrin,  Monson,  to  Frederick  Tudor,  Boston, 
Twenty-nine  acres  for  $225.00;  recorded  B.  266,  p.  99,  as  above. 

May  28,  1833,  Frederick  Tudor,  Boston,  to  Ixion  Black-Lcad  Factory, 
All  the  forementioned  lots  of  land,  and  the  lead  mines,  for  $10.00;  recorded  B.  293,  p, 
121,  as  above. 
July  10,  1839,  the  Ixion  Black-Lead  Factory,  a  corporation  duly  established  by  Jaw  in 
Boston,  at  a  legal  meeting,  July  10,  1839,  voted,  authorizing  their  agent,  James  W.  Feuno, 
to  sell  all  its  real  estate  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  as  by  reference  to  the  records  of  said 
corporation  will  appear,  to  Frederick  Tudor.  Esq.,  of  Boston,  with  all  the  mines,  rights, 
and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging;  consideration,  $1,00;  recorded  B.  345,  p.  389,  as 
above. 
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This  was  the  survey  of  1715,  which  Colonel  John  Chandler 
represented  as  infringing  upon  the  farm  of  Governor  Salton- 
stall,  as  represented  by  his  survey,  by  the  order  of  court  upon 
the  tirst  petition  of  the  Medfield  people.  To  remedy  this,  the 
10,240  was  relaid  out  in  a  square  form,  four  miles  in  extent, 
with  a  plan  accordingly,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

"A  plan  of  10,240  acres,  resurveyed  for  the  late  Hon.  Major-General 
Winthrop,  deceased, 

"JOHN  CHANDLER,  Junior. 
' '  June  7,  1728.  ' '  Secretary. " 

The  Winthrop  tract  covered  all  that  part  of  the  Quinebaug 
river,  beginning  at  the  east,  about  opposite  Sturbridge  Center 
Village,  and  extending  west  into  Brimfield. 

The  subsequent  disposition  of  these  lands  by  the  Winthrop 
heirs  has  not  been  ascertained. 

See  lithographic  plan  of  this  first  survey,  annexed  for  ex- 
planation of  this  grant  of  John  Winthrop,  Junior. 

"SECOND  PETITION 

■'  By  some  Inhabitants  of  Medfieud,  for  a  Grant  of  the  Province 
Land  between  Oxford,  Brimfield,  and  Brookfield. 

iiTothe  Honorable  William  Bummer,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  llommihle  Council,  and  the  Honorable  1 Jous<  of 
Representatives  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
New  England,  in  General  Court  Assembled,  November  22,  1727: 

•'The  petition  of   several  of  the  inhabitants  of   Medfield,  and  sundry 

others. 
"  Hi  mi;i,y  Siioweth — 

'That  several  of  your  petitioners  sonic  time  since  preferred  a  petition 
to  this  honorable  Court,  praying  that  a  tract  of  land  lying  between  Ox- 
ford. Brookfield,  and  Brimfield.  and  the  Province  line,  might  be  granted 
to  them,  to  erect  a  town  and  settle  thereon,  and  tins  honorable  Court  so 
far  favored  their  request,  as  to  direct  Colonel  Chandler  to  view  and  sur- 
vey said  tract  of  land,  which  survey  lie  accordingly  attended  to,  and 
made  report,  that  the  said  tract  of  land  was  not  siillicient  for  B  town 
ship,  unless  some  of  the  adjacent  lauds  were  thereunto  annexed. 
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I  'And  forasmuch  as  your  petitioners  have  received  encouragement  from 
some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  10,000  acres  lately  sold  by  the  province, 
that  they  are  desirous  of  being  set  off  to  said  tract,  which  being  so  done 
will  make  a  sufficient  township. 

"  Therefore,  your  petitioners  most  humbly  pray  your  Honor's  considera- 
tion of  the  premises,  and  that  this  great  and  honorable  Court  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  or  sell  unto  them  the  said  traot  of  land,  under  such 
conditions  and  limitations  as  your  Honor,  in  your  great  wisdom,  shall 
deem  best. 

"And  your  petitioners  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 
' '  Signed  as  follows : 
' '  Abraham  Harding,        John  Dwight,  Moses  Gleason, 

Joseph  Plimpton,  Thomas  Streeter,  Gersham  Keys, 

Jonathan  Boydon,  Thomas  Gleason,  Jonas  Houghton, 

Silas  Brown,  Joshua  Morse,  William  Plimpton, 

Ebenezer  Learned,         Nathaniel  Smith,  Zerubbabel  Eager, 

Josiah  Ellis,  Francis  Moquit,  John  Sherman, 

Ichabod  Harding,  Timothy  Hammond,         Nathan  Ward, 

Nathaniel  Morse,  Solomon  Clark,  Ezra  Clark, 

Peter  Balch,  Ephraim  Partridge,  Joseph  Baker. 

II  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  13,  1728,  read  and  ordered  that 
the  petition  be  referred  to  the  next  full  session,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Colonel  Thaxter,  Major  Tileston,  and  Major  Chandler  be  a  committee  to 
repair  to  the  laud  petitioned  for  and  described  in  the  within  plan,  that 
they  view  and  well  consider  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  said  land, 
and  report  their  opinion  what  the  land  may  be  worth  at  said  session. 

"  Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

"WILLIAM  DUDLEY,  Speaker. 
"In  Council,  June  14,  1728,  read  and  concurred. 

"J.  WILLARD,  Secretary."* 

REPORT   OF    COLONEL    THAXTER,    MAJOR     TILESTON,    AND 
MAJOR    CHANDLER. 

This  committee,  having  visited  and  examined  the  lands 
prayed  for  in  the  second  petition,  made  report  to  the  General 
Court  that  said  lands  were  worth  £1,000. 

The  action  of  the  General  Court  upon  the  foregoing,  for 
some  reason  which  has  not  heen  ascertained,  was  unfavorable, 
hut  the  probability  is  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity 

*  See  vol.  ii,  p.  727,  Book  of  Towus,  State  Records,  Boston. 
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of  good  land  to  encourage  inhabitants  enough  to  settle  upon 
them  to  he  able  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a  town.  But  these 
petitioners  believed  otherwise,  and  presented  a  third  petition 
to  the  court,  viz.  : 

THIRD    PETITION. 

It  is  set  forth,  after  the  preface  to  the  petition,  that 

"Your  petitioners  humbly  beg  leave  to  inform  this  Honorable  Court 
that,  although  there  is  indeed  much  poor  land  contained  therein,  yet 
there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  land  tit  for  settlement;  and, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  a  sufficiency  to  enable  your  petitioners,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  in  concurrence  with  diligence  and  industry,  to  support 
the  ordinary  charges  of  a  township." 

This  third  petition  contained  names  as  follows  : 


Melatiah  Bourn,  Esq., 
William  Ward,  Esq., 
Ezra  Bourn, 
Shuball  Goram, 
Joseph  Baker, 
Jonas  Haughton, 
Timothy  Hainan t, 
William  Plimpton, 
Ephraim  Partridge, 
Abraham  Harding, 
Moses  Harding, 
Josiah  Ellis, 
Peter  Balch, 
Ezra  Clark. 


Thomas  Learned, 
Nathan  Fiske, 
Henry  Fiske, 
Capt.  Ebenezer  Learned, 
Samuel  Ellis, 
David  Ellis, 
Francis  Moquet, 
Henry  Adams, 
Ichabod  Harding, 
John  Plimpton, 
Thomas  Gleason, 
Joshua  Morse, 
Joseph  Plimpton, 
Nathaniel  Smith. 


Nahum  Ward, 
Gersham  Keycs, 
Zerul  >1  label  Eager, 
John  Sherman, 
Jonas  Gleason, 
Josiah  Cheney, 
Capt.  John  Dwight, 
Capt.  Joseph  Clark, 
Nathaniel  Morse, 
James  Denison, 
Joseph  Marsh, 
Capt.  Jonathan  Boyden, 
Solomon  Clark, 
Moses  Gleason. 


This  petition  came  up  in  the  General  Court,  July  4, 
1729,  viz.:* 

"A  petition  of  William  Ward,  Esq.,  and  Joshua  Morse,  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  about  forty  others,  inhabitants  of  Medfield,  etc., 
setting  forth  that,  whereas,  they  had  petitioned  this  court  for  a  grant 
of  land  lying  between  Oxford,  Brooktield,  and  Brimfield,  and  the 
Province  line,  the  court  was  pleased  to  appoint  a  committee  to  value 
the  same;  that  the  said  committee  reported  their  opinion  that  the  said 
lands  are  worth  £1,000,  and   that  forasmuch  as  many  of  the  petitioners 


See  Court  Records,  vo).  xiv,  p.  254. 
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are  destitute  of  settlements  and  unable  to  purchase  where  land  is  scarce 
and  dear.  Therefore  praying  that  this  court  would  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  the  said  land,  and  assign  such  a  purchase — consideration,  as  in 
their  justice  and  wisdom  they  shall  judge  meet. 

"In  the  House  of  Representatives  read  and  voted  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  be  granted,  and  the  petitioners  and  their  associates,  their 
heirs  and  assigns  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  land  petitioned  for  accord- 
ingly :  and  for  the  effectual  completing  and  settlement  of  the  said  lands, 
that  they  be  hereby  obliged  in  seven  years'  time  from  this  date  to  settle, 
and  to  have  actually  on  the  spot  fifty  families,  each  of  which  to  build 
a  house  of  eighteen  feet  square  at  least,  to  break  up  and  bring  to  fit  for 
plowing  and  mowing ;  and  what  is  not  fit  for  plowing,  to  be  well  stocked 
with  English  grass,  seven  acres  of  land ;  to  settle  a  learned  orthodox 
minister  and  lay  out  to  him  a  house  lot,  equal  to  the  other  house  lots,  which 
house  lot  shall  draw  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Province  land  now  granted, 
and  to  be  accounted  as  one  of  the  fifty  that  shall  be  settled.  That  no 
person  who  shall  go  on  and  bring  forward  a  settlement  in  said  place  shall 
presume  to  sell,  alienate,  or  dispose  of  his  lot  or  right  or  any  part  thereof 
until  he  has  filled  and  complied  with  the  articles  aforesaid,  on  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  same  to  the  Province ;  provided,  that  if  any  person  before 
the  expiration  of  the  said  seven  years  shall  have  complied  with  the  afore- 
said terms  he  may  not  sell  his  interest  but  to  such  persons  as  will 
actually  dwell  thereon  till  said  term  of  seven  years  be  fully  expired. 
And  for  the  better  ordering  and  regulating  the  plantation,  that  Mr. 
Joshua  Morse  be  empowered  and  directed  to  assemble  the  grantees,  who 
shall  act  as  a  moderator,  and  as  soon  as  so  assembled  they  shall  be  em- 
powered to  choose  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  enter  all  votes 
and  orders  of  the  society,  and  at  such  meeting  shall  agree  in  what  way 
and  manner  their  meetings  shall  be  called  for  the  future,  and  also  a 
committee  for  surveying  and  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  plantation 
which  committee  shall  be  annually  chosen;  and  that  the  society  have 
power  to  raise  money  for  defraying  the  charges  arising  among  them, 
which  charge  shall  be  assessed  and  levied  on  the  lands  by  said  commit- 
tee, and  collected  by  some  suitable  person  chosen  for  that  end,  and 
under  his  oath,  who  shall  make  up  his  account  with  said  committee  once 
in  a  year,  at  least. 

"In  council:  read  and  nun  concurred.'' 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  petitioners  failed  in  their  efiorts,  at 
first,  on  this. third  petition  ;  although  the  petition  was  granted 
by  the  action  of  the  house,  the  council,  for  some  reason  not 
explained  by  the  record,  interposed  their  objection  by  a  non- 
concurrence. 
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The  petition  was,  however,  brought  up  in  the  session  of  the 
General  Court,  Wednesday,  September  3,  1729,  viz.: 

"A  petition  of  William  Ward,  Esq.,  and  Joshua  Morse,  showing  that 
divers  inhabitants  of  Medfield  did,  in  the  year  1727,  petition  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  for  a  township  lying  between 
Oxford,  Brook  field,  and  Brimtield,  and  the  Province  line,  for  such  con- 
sideration as  they  should  judge  proper;  whereupon,  the  court  appointed 
that  the  said  lands  should  be  surveyed  and  valued,  and  the  committee, 
after  viewing  the  same,  reported  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  £1,000, 
and  praying,  in  behalf  of  the  said  petitioners,  that  the  said  land  may  be 
granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  this  Court. 

"In  the  House  of  Representatives,  read  and  voted,  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  be  granted,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  same  verbatim  to  the  action 
on  the  petition,  July  4,  1720,  thus  passing  the  House  as  before. 

"In  council;  read  and  eoncurred." 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  after  several  years'  persistent 
effort  these  Medfield  petitioners  secured  the  grant  for  which 
they  had  labored. 

Besides  the  names  upon  the  third  petition,  are  the  following, 
who  united  as  partners  in  this  grant,  and  probably  attended 
the  rirst  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in  Medfield. 

By  the  foregoing  conditions  of  the  grant,  Joshua  Morse  was 
empowered  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and  to 
act  as  moderator. 

The  new  members  were  Nehemiah  Allen,  Moses  Allen, 
Seth  Wight,  David  Morse,  Moses  Marcy,  David  Shumway, 
and  John  Harding. 

Joshua  Morse  was  an  inn-keeper  at  Medfield,  and  called  the 
first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  at  his  tavern,  and  all  the  sub- 
sequent meetings,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  were  held  there. 
This  place  of  meeting  was,  no  doubt,  adopted,  from  the  fact 
that  for  several  years  after  the  grant  was  made,  the  wilderness 
country  in  which  these  lands  were  situated,  without  roads, 
stores  for  family  necessities,  physicians,  schools,  and,  in  fact, 
but  little  laud  cultivated  for  raising  provisions  for  man,  or  a 
supply  of  feed  for  domestic  animals,  did  not  admit  of  the  com- 
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forts  and  conveniences  of  life  to  make  it  proper  for  tlie  pro- 
prietors to  remove  there  with  their  families. 

It  is  understood,  and  known  from  traditionary  reports,  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  these  pioneer  settlers  to  travel  to  this 
grant  in  the  spring,  and  labor  upon  their  allotments  until  the 
commencement  of  winter,  and  then  return  to  their  homes  in 
their  native  town,  for  such  as  resided  at  Medfield  ;  and  as  the 
greater  number  were  from  that  town,  they  thus  immigrated  in 
the  spring  and  returned  in  the  autumn,  until  about  the  time 
they  had  erected  their  dwellings,  out-houses,  felled  the  forests, 
and  brought  into  cultivation  the  quantity  of  land  prescribed 
in  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  act  for  the  grant.  Further- 
more, they  had  all  the.  roads  to  make,  their  meeting-house  to 
build,  and  to  provide  generally  for  themselves,  their  families, 
and  animals,  which  required  great  labor  and  constant  indus- 
try through  the  period  of  seven  years  allotted  them  to  fulfill 
the  terms  upon  which  they  would  be  entitled  to  ask  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  grant  them  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  town, 
and  authority  to  choose  the  necessary  officers  for  the  proper 
organization  thereof. 

In  carrying  on  all  these  early  transactions  Abraham  Hard- 
ing acted  as  the  clerk  of  the  company  of  proprietors.  At  first, 
the  grant  took  the  name  of  Dummer,  in  honor  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Dummer,*  under  whose  administration  they  first 
petitioned  for  this  land,  but  as  they  progressed  in  their  im- 
provements for  settlements  the  grant  took  the  name  New 
Medfield. 

The  first  business  of  the  proprietors  upon  the  territory  in- 
cluded  in  the  grant   was  to  lay  out  fifty  house  lots   for   the 


*  William  Dummer  was  a  worthy  and  honored  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  commis- 
sioned as  lieutenant-governor  in  1716.  At  the  departure  of  Governor  Shute,  January  1, 
1723,  he  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  Province,  and  continued  as  such  until  the  arrival  of  Bur- 
net in  1728.  He  was  also  chief  of  the  government  after  the  death  of  Shute,  and  until  Gov. 
ernor  Belcher  arrived  in  1730.  He  was  the  founder  of  Dummer  academy  at  Newbury,  the 
first  in  Massachusetts.     He  died,  October  10,  1761,  aged  eighty-two. 
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number  of  persons  who  were  united  and  entitled  to  the  pro- 
prietorship. These  lots  were  to  be  settled  upon,  and  the  im- 
provements made  thereon,  as  required  in  the  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  as  without  this  improvement  their  title  would  be 
void. 

( hving  to  the  great  inequality  of  soil  in  this  territory,  they 
decided  to  lay  out  100  lots,  or  twice  the  number  required  by 
the  act ;  and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  that 
duty,  none  of  the  tracts  to  contain  less  than  fifty  acres,  but 
to  add  such  number  of  acres  to  the  poorer  lots  as  in  their 
judgment  would  make  them  equal  in  value  to  the  best.  When 
the  100  lots  had  thus  been  laid  out  and  equalized  by  suitable 
additions  of  land,  they  unite  two  lots  by  placing  such  two 
together  throughout  the  allotments  as  would  make  fifty  double 
lots  of  as  near  an  equal  value  as  was  possible  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee. 


CHAPTER     II. 

DIVISION     OF     LANDS. 

THE  first  division  of  lands  by  the  founders  of  Sturbridge 
was  on  the  9th  of  July,  1730.  Prior  to  this,  the  land 
had  been  divided  into  100  lots,  not  less  than  fifty  acres  each, 
as  before  related.  Each  proprietor  was  to  have  a  home- 
stead of  fifty  acres,  and  an  additional  lot  of  fifty  acres  or 
more  ;  thus  in  drawing  for  these  lands  each  ticket  had  stated 
upon  it  two  of  these  parcels,  which  the  committee  who  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out  the  several  tracts  believed  they  were  a  fair 
average  in  value  of  all  the  lots  to  be  divided.  Mr.  William 
Ward  was  the  surveyor,  who  had  charge  of  running  out  the 
lines  of  these  several  divisions.  The  whole  cost  of  survey  and 
overlooking  the  same  whs  £164,  13s.,  which,  with  other 
charges,  was  assessed  upon  fifty  homestead  lots,  £4  to  each. 

The  following  names  were  entitled  to  share  in  this  first  di- 
vision, and  drew  each  two  lots,  as  set  against  their  respective 
names  : 

"  Meletiah  Bourn                 Drew  Lots  Nos.  45  and    4  East 

William  Ward  "  42             and  18  " 

Shuball  Goram  "  25            and  37 

Thomas  Learned  '*  7  West  and  65  " 

Nathan  Fiske  "  7   East  and  29  West 

Henry  Fiske  "  30       "     and  75  " 

Ebenezer  Learned  "  44             and    (i  East 

Nahum  Ward  "  11  West  and  15 

Gersham  Keycs  "  24   East  and  31  West 

Zerubbabel  Eager  "  2  West  and  7(1 

John  Sherman  "  48             and  25  East 

Joseph  Baker  "  47             and  26  " 

Jonas  Houghton  ' '  35             and  22 
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Thomas  Gleason 

Drew 

Lots  Nos.  6  West  and  68  East 

Moses  Gleason 

" 

10      "      and    9      " 

James  Gleason 

.. 

17  East   and  52  West 

Joshua  Morse 

>i 

9  West  and  39  East 

Joseph  Plimpton 

.  i 

11  East  and  30     "■ 

Nathaniel  Smith 

i t 

12       "     and  12  West 

Solomon  Clark 

u 

21  West  and  67  East 

Timothy  Hamant 

.  1 

2  East   and  71  West 

William  Plimpton 

u 

1       "     and  24     " 

Ephraim  Partridge 

•• 

19  West  and  40  East 

Abraham  Harding 

i  i 

20  East  and  23     ' ' 

Josiah  Ellis 

it 

11  West  and  54     " 

Peter  Balch 

" 

14      "     and  22  West 

Ezra  Clark 

.1 

17  East  and  64     " 

Samuel  Ellis 

i  I 

49     "     and  61      " 

Davirl  Ellis 

I . 

1  West  and  54  East 

Francis  Moquel 

•• 

29     "      and  41      " 

Henry  Adams 

I 1 

18     "      and  70     " 

Ichabod  Harding 

Cf 

43     "      and  53     " 

John  Plimpton 

20  West  and  55     " 

Josiah  Cheney 

i  , 

50     "      and  13     " 

John  Dwight 

" 

21  East   and    8  West 

Jonathan  Boyden 

a 

8       "     and  21      " 

Joseph  Clark 

" 

36  West  and  60  East 

Nathaniel  Morse 

.  i 

9  East  and  28  West 

James  Denison 

" 

58     "      and  69     " 

"Lots  not  divided  at  this  meet 
left  for  new  proprietors, 

ing 

,  10     "      and  26     " 
'  but  |  16  West  and  73  East 
I    3     "      and  66 

1 

62     "      and  23     " 
15     "      and  32     " 
13     "  '    and  19     " 

' '  Lots  net  divided 

at  this  meeti 

ng, 

but   I 

left  for  future  di 

sposal, 

16   East  and  33  West 

L  46  West  and  28  East 
"The  following  persons  were  admitted  as  proprietors  after  this  first 
drawing:  Nehemiah    Allen,    Moses   Allen,   Seth   Wight,    David    Morse. 
Moses  Marcy,  David  Shumway,  and  John  Harding." 

The  committee  having  discharged  their  duty  in  allotting 
the  land,  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held,  July  9, 
1730,  when  each  proprietor  drew  lots  for  his  share  or  home- 
stead, which  then  entitled  him  to  enterupon  such  land  ;is  tell  to 
him,  to  consider  it  as  his  property,  and  to  commence  at  once 
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the  necessary  improvements  to  make  it  a  legal  homestead  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  grant. 

It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  names  which  appear  as 
grantees,  never  removed  to  this  territory ;  hut  the  lots  which 
fell  to  them  by  the  drawing  were  either  improved  by  them 
or  their  children  or  assigns;  thus  each  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract. 

The  axe,  no  doubt,  was  first  applied  to  the  leveling  of  the  for- 
est here  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1730;  but  it  is  believed 
and  understood  that  the  pioneer  settlers  did  not  generally 
appear  until  the  spring  of  1731,  at  which  time  the  felling  of 
the  forest  trees  by  the  hardy  wood-chopper  was  heard  in  every 
quarter  of  this  district. 

Henry  Fiske,  one  of  the  original  proprietors,  and  his  brother 
Daniel,  pitched  their  tents  near  the  top  of  the  hill  which  has 
ever  since  borne  their  name.  They  had  been  at  work  some 
time  without  knowing  which  way  they  must  look  for  their 
nearest  neighbor,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  had  a  neighbor 
nearer  than  one  of  the  adjacent  towns.  At  length,  on  a  clear 
afternoon,  they  heard  the  sound  of  an  axe  far  off  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  it. 

"  The  individual  whose  solitary  axe  they  heard  had  also 
been  attracted  by  the  sound  of  theirs,  and  was  advancing 
towards  them  on  the  same  errand.  They  came  in  sight  of  one 
another,  on  opposite  sides  of  Quinebaug  river.  By  felling 
two  trees  into  the  stream,  one  from  each  bank,  a  bridge 
was  constructed  on  which  they  were  enabled  to  meet  and 
exchange  salutations.  The  unknown  man  of  the  axe  was 
found  to  be  James  Denison,  one  of  the  proprietors,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  a  better  home,  had  taken  lodgings  in  a  cave, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen,  not  far  from  Westville.  In  this 
lonely  den  he  continued  his  abode,  it  is  said,  till  a  neighboring 
wolf,  who  probably  had  a  prior  right  to  the  premises,  signified 
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her  desire  to  take  possession,  when  Mr.  Denison  peaceably 
withdrew,  and  built  him  a  house  of  his  own.11* 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Joseph  Smith  was  the  first  proprie- 
tor who  remained  through  the  winter  in  Sturbridge.  His  dog 
was  his  only  companion.  Alexander  Selkirk  was  not  more 
secluded  from  human  society  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
than  Smith  was  in  this  place  during  four  months,  having 
neither  seen  nor  heard  from  a  human  being  in  that  time.11 

The  cellar  that  protected  his  provisions  from  frost  during 
that  solitary  period  may  still  be  seen  on  the  farm  of  Jabez 
Harding,  Esq.,  not  far  from  an  aged  pear-tree,  which  Mr. 
Smith  is  said  to  have  planted  soon  after  he  came. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1733,  the  company  made  a 
second  division  of  land,  at  which  time  it  was  voted  that 
Muses  Marcyj  have  a  fifty-acre  lot  granted  him,  if  he  will 
build  a  grist-mill  on  the  Quinebaug  river  at  the  dam  where 
the  said  Marcy  hath  built  a  saw-mill,  to  be  completed  before 
the  last  of  September,  1736. 


*  Mr.  Denison  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  His  parents  both  dying  while  he  was  young, 
he  went  to  live  with  his  aunt. 

When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  enticed  from  home,  and  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  New  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  country,  having  no  other  means  of  paying  his  passage,  he  bound 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  captain.  His  master  disposed  of  him  to  a  farmer  at  Medfield, 
whom  the  youthful  adventurer  served  for  the  space  of  four  years  and  eight  months.  When 
he  became  of  age.  his  only  earthly  estate,  besides  the  clothes  on  his  back,  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  which  he  obtained  for  the  skins  of  two  muskrats  he  had  trapped.  Being  a 
young  man  of  industrious  habits  he  was  admitted  into  partnership  with  this  company.  Mr. 
Denison  married  his  wife  in  Medfield,  and  removed  her  to  this  town  in  May,  17:12.  She  was 
probably  the  first  woman  that  ever  shared  the  toils  or  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  domestic  life  in 
Sturbridge.  On  the  1st  of  August  following  she  became  the  mother  of  Experience  Denison. 
the  first  child  born  in  the  town,  who  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Ralph  Whcclock,  and  from 
whom  a  large  and  respectable  family  have  descended." 

t  Moses  Marcy  was  a  native  of  Woodstock,  son  of  Jol.n  Marcy,  one  of  the  proprietors  and 
first  settlers  there.       His  rights  as  a  proprietor  in  the  first  allotment  was  not  less 
than  ....--.-..-        100  acres, 

but  pmbably  more;  to  which  add  this  gift  .....  GO 

Then  add  his  first  purchase  of  land  of  Captain  Peter  l'apillon.  August  6,  1732,  of  lots 
N«'    J  and  4,  adjoining  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Oxford,  covering  the  mill  site  -  Jim 
and  his  second  purchase  of  lot  <i,  adjoining  his  first  purchase,  bought  of  John 
Wolcott,  surviving  administrator  "('  Captain  Papillon.by  deed,  March  26,  1736,     100 

450       " 
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It  is  presumed  that,  before  the  erection  of  Mr.  Marcy's 
grist-mill,  the  settlers  here,  who  had  occasion  to  use  a  grist- 
mill, were  obliged  to  go  to  some  of  the  adjoining  towns :  Ox- 
ford, on  the  east ;  Bri  infield,  on  the  west ;  Brookfield,  on  the 
north;  and  Woodstock,  on  the  south  border.  "Perhaps,  how- 
ever, they  had  no  occasion  to  go ;  for  it  is  reported  by  some 
of  the  oldest  of  their  descendants  now  living,  that  their  prin- 
cipal diet  at  first  was  boiled  beans.  These  they  usually  pre- 
pared on  the  evening  of  one  day  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  of  the  next ;  so  that  cookery,  which 
with  us  has  become  such  a  difficult  task,  they  dispatched  with 
great  ease  in  little  time.*  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
honored  fathers  of  this  town  were  men  of  hardihood,  resolu- 
tion, and  self-denial  ;  and  that  they  found  sufficient  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  ability  during  the  first  few  years  of  their 
residence  here." 

Their  chief  labor  during  the  first  seven  years  was  to  erect 
their  homesteads,  their  meeting-house,  and  the  settling  among 
them  a  learned  orthodox  minister. 

Having  fulfilled  the  aforesaid  conditions  in  the  grant,  they 
were  incorporated  into  a  town,  in  May,  1738,  by  the  name  of 
"  Sturbridge." 

This  name  is  derived  from  Stourbridge,  a  town  in  Worces- 
ter county,  in  England ;  and,  as  Stourbridge  in  Worcester- 
shire, in  England,  had  a  town  by  the  name  of  Dudley  for  its 
neighbor  in  that  county,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  coinci- 
dence should  lead  the  settlers  or  the  court  to  adopt  the  name 


Beside  this  large  tract  of  land  thus  early  acquired,  he  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  all  future 
divisions  of  lands  as  a  proprietor  in  this  grant.  This  450  acres  covered  all  the  center  village 
of  what  is  now  Southbridge,  the  water-power  of  the  Central,  the  Paige  or  Dresser,  and  the 
Columbian  Mills. 

*  "The  office  of  cook,  however,  even  in  those  days  of  simple  fare,  was  not  entirely  free 
from  perplexity.  Their  household  conveniences  were  by  no  means  of  the  best;  Henry  and 
Daniel  Fiske  on  one  occasion  lost  their  supper,  and  with  it  the  principal  part  of  their  culi- 
nary apparatus,  by  the  unlucky  fall  of  a  stone  trom  the  top  of  the  chimney,  which  dashed  to 
pieces  their  iron  pot  while  the  beans  were  boiling." 

(Note  by  Mr.  Clark.)    The  writer  here  follows  Mr.  Clark  in  his  centennial  address. 
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of  Sturbridge  for  this  grant  of  a  town  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, in  New  England. 

It  is,  however,  understood  that  some  of  the  ancestors  of 
these  settlers  were  natives  of  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire, 
in  England. 

The  following  is  the  act  of  the  Legislature  for  incorporat- 
ing this  town  :* 

•ACT    OF    INCORPORATION. 

"An  Act  for  Erecting  a  New  Town  in  the  County  ok  Worces- 
ter, at  a  Plantation  Called  'New  Medfield, '  ry  the  Name 
of  Sturbridge. 

•■  Whereas,  The  proprietors  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  within  the 
county  of  Worcester,  called  '  New  Medfield,'  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  their  grant,  and  therefore  pray  that  they  may  be  incorporated  into  a 
township;   for  want  thereof  they  labor  under  great  difficulties; 

•  Hi  it  therefore  enacted  by  Jm  Excellency,  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Representatives,  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  hy  the  authority  of  tht 
same,  That  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  towns  of  Brookfield, 
Brimfield,  Woodstock,  Oxford.  Dudley,  and  the  Province  line,  and  the 
10,000  acres,  so  called,  be  and  is  hereby  created  into  a  township  by  the 
name  of  Sturbridge,  and  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  be  and  hereby  are 
vested  with  all  such  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  oilier  towns  within  this  province  are,  or  by  law  ought  to  be, 
vested  with. 

"May,  1738  " 

By  an  order  of  the  General  Court  accompanying  this  act 
of  incorporation,  Moses  Maivv,  who  is  styled  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,!  w;,s  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  his 


be  of  General  Court,  stair  Department,  vols,  from  1692  to  1694. 

tffarcy  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut  (then  a  town  under  the 
if  Massachusetts),   April   is,    1702,  and   was  married   to    Prudi  nci    Morris, 
oi  Edward  Morris,  oi  thai  town,  and  on<   oi  the  original  proprietors  thereof, 
August  19,  Mt-i:  Bhe  was  born,  August  9,  1702.    Their  parents,  John  Marc;  and  Edward 
tibors,  but  the  latter  was  a  man  of  note,  even  in  the  town  of  Roxbury, 
father  having  bi  en  a  member  of  the  Governor's  council;  bui  the  for- 
mer Mr    Marcy  was  of  m  >re  humble  position  in  society;  thus  Moses,  his  son.  was  nol 
•  1  ftmed  the  equal  in  a  soeial  position  with  that  of  Miss  Prudence,  and  objections  wen 
iBterposnd  against  the  attentions  of  this    uitor  forthe  hand  of  th    fl  the  more 

\i    rris;  it  is  reported  thai   thej  Bven  confined  Miss  Prudenci    to  her  chamber, 
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warrant  for  the  assembling  the  freeholders,  and  other  inhabit- 
ants qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  officers.  The  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
officers  for  the  organization  of  this  town,  was  held  the  18th 
of  September,  1738,  at  which  Moses  Marcy  was  chosen 
moderator  ;  Daniel  Fiske,  town  clerk ;  Daniel  Fiske,  Moses 
Marcy,  and  Henry  Fiske,  selectmen ;  Joseph  Smith,  constable, 
and  the  other  usual  officers  of  that  period.  Fence-viewers, 
surveyors  of  high-ways,  hog-reeves,  deer-reeves,  and  a  clerk  of 
the  market.  "  It  is  rather  difficult,'1  remarks  Mr.  Clark, 
"  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  period  to  comprehend  the  duties 
of  the  last  named  office,  as  there  appears  nothing  yet  in  the 
market,  unless  it  were  wood  and  wild  land."  These  officers 
were  to  hold  their  appointments  till  the  annual  March  meet- 
ing. The  business  affairs  of  the  town  now  commenced  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  and  powers  of  corporate  bodies  of  this 
character. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1739,  the  selectmen  of  Sturbridge 
issued  their  first  warrant  for  a  town  meeting.     As  it  gives  an 


and  forbade  her  lover's  visits  to  the  house.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  he  found 
means  of  bringing  the  young  lady  to  a  secret  parley  one  night  from  her  chamber  window. 
During  this  stolon  interview  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  he  should  secretly  repair 
to  a  place  some  miles  distant  called  "Pamlico,"  and  that  she  should  obtain  her  parents' 
leave  to  visit  a  relative  of  hers  at  that  place.  The  careful  parents  could  make  no  objec- 
tion to  their  daughter's  proposal,  and  as  it  would  seem  to  place  her  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
annoyance  from  the  unwelcome  suitor,  they  sent  her  away.  Here  the  parties  renewed  their 
acquaintance,  and  their  mutual  attachment  strengthened  till  it  resulted  in  matrimony. 

They  removed  to  the  borders  of  the  Quinebaug,  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  to  the 
Medneld  petitioners,  in  the  summer  of  1732,  with  a  family  of  five  children,  which  was 
afterwards  increased  to  eleven.  He  was  soon  admitted  to  a  proprietorship,  equal  with 
the  petitioners,  and  he  not  only  became  "one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,"  as  he  was 
styled,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  the  principal  one. 

He  was  the  first  citizen  who  received  the  appointment  of  justice  of  the  iieace,  and  was 
the  first  representative  the  town  sent  to  the  General  Court.  He  held  the  office  of  mode- 
rator in  seventy-two  meetings,  having  been  called  to  the  chair  at  every  annual  meeting, 
and  at  most  of  the  intervening  ones,  for  twenty-four  successive  years.  He  was  on  the 
board  of  selectmen  thirty-one  years,  town  clerk  eighteen,  and  town  treasurer  eight ;  not 
unfrequently  filling  all  these  offices  at  once.  During  the  old  French  war  he  repeatedly 
fitted  out  soldiers  for  the  army  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  from  his  own  private  re- 
sources, for  which  he  was  afterwards  remunerated  by  the  town. 

He  died,  October'.),  1772,  aged  seventy-two,  leaving  an  honorable  name,  a  large  estate, 
and  a  numerous  posterity.  The  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  late  Governor  of  New  York,  was 
a  great  gi'andson  of  his. 
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insight  into  the  extent  of  their  municipal  affairs  at  that  early 
day,  this  warrant  is  here  inserted  in  full,  viz.: 

"  Worcester,  ss.  : 

"  To  Joseph  Smith    Constabh  of  Sturbridge: 

"  In  his  majesty's  name  yon  are  required  forthwith  to  warn  all  the  free- 
holders and  other  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  to  convene  at  the  meet- 
ing-house in  Sturbridge,  aforesaid,  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  March 
next,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  in  the  forenoon,  then  and  there  to  elect  and 
depute  selectmen,  constable,  and  other  town  officers  (as  the  law  directs), 
to  serve  this  town  the  ensuing  year;  to  furnish  Mr.  Rice's  desk  with  a 
cushion;  and  to  agree  upon  the  granting  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as 
shall  be  judged  needful  for  the  benefit  of,  and  defraying  all  necessary 
charges  arising  within,  the  said  town;  and  to  agree  and  conclude  upon 
any  other  matter  or  thing  which  shall  be  thought  needful  to  promote 
the  benefit  and  welfare  thereof." 

So  far  from  attending  to  "  any  other  matter  or  tiling'1  at 
this  meeting,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  record  that  all  the 
matters  were  acted  upon  as  specified.  There  is  no  account  of 
any  money  granted,  or  cushion  furnished  for  Mr.  Rice.  In 
their  next  meeting,  a  month  later,  they  granted  the  minister's 
salary,  hired  a  man  to  procure  the  wood,  and  voted  that 
twenty-five  pounds,  about  $110,  be  put  into  the  treasury  for 
the  town's  use.  If  this  seems  now  a  small  sum  for  defray- 
ing incidental  town  charges,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
.is  yet  there  were  no  schools  to  pay  for,  nor  any  paupers  to 
support,  while  the  highways  to  take  care  of  required  little, 
except  by  requisitions  for  the  labor  of  men,  tools,  and  teams; 
and  that  the  price  of  labor  (which  is  an  index  to  the  prices 
of  other  things)  was  six  shillings,  old  tenor,  or  about  fourteen 
cents  per  day. 

The  subject  of  education  was  brought  into  town  meeting 
fiii-  the  first  time,  October  6,  1740.  In  the  warrant  for  that 
meeting,  there  was  an  article,  "  to  see  if  the  town  will  come 
into  any  measures  to  provide  a  school."  It  passed  in  the 
negative,  and  there  appears  no  further  action  on  this  impor 
tanl    subject     for    a    year    and     six    months.      At    length,    in 
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March,  1742,  the  question  was  put  whether  the  town  will  grant 
twenty  pounds  for  schooling  of  the  children  in  this  town,  and 
that  the  selectmen  should  dispose  of  the  same  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  The  selectmen  divided  this 
sum,  giving  ten  pounds  and  ten  shillings  for  the  support  of 
two  schools  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town,  and  nine  pounds 
and  ten  shillings  for  the  support  of  two  schools  in  the  north- 
west part.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  step  for  support  of 
schools  was  the  establishment  of  four  schools,  at  an  average  of 
five  pounds  per  school.* 

The  names  of  the  teachers  who  had  the  honor  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  school  instruction  here  were  Margaret  Manning 
and  Mary  Hoar,  subsequently  the  wives  of  Jeremiah  Streeter 
and  John  Stacy. 

The  next  year  thirty  pounds  was  voted  for  the  same  object, 
and  divided  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  year  following 
forty  pounds,  and  it  was  ordered  that  one  half  be  expended 
for  winter  schools,  and  the  other  half  for  summer;  and  it 
appears  that  in  1745  a  school  committee  of  four  persons  was 
chosen  to  hire  the  dames,  and  have  the  charge  of  the  schools. 

In  1753  the  town  voted  to  build  three  school-houses,  one  in 
the  south-east  section,  within  the  present  limits  of  Southbridge, 
one  in  the  north-western,  and  the  other  in  the  center. 


*  The  following  comments  appear  in  a  note  on  the  subject  of  schools  in  this  town  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  centennial  address:  "  Probably  there  is  not  a  circumstance  in  the  early 
history  of  this  town  which  the  present  and  future  generation  will  review  with  less  satisfac- 
tion. It  had  been  a  law  of  the  Province  for  almost  an  hundred  years,"  that  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house- 
holders, shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read.  The  ancient  law  was  substantially  re-enacted  with  a 
penalty  of  ten  pounds,  about  fifty  years  before  this  town  was  incorporated,  which  penalty, 
in  1702,  was  increased  to  twenty  pounds.  As  the  citizens  of  Sturbridge  do  not  appear  to 
have  incurred  this  penalty,  while  thus  neglecting  to  provide  a  public  school,  we  hope  that 
there  was  sufficient  reason,  which  we  can  not  now  discover,  for  this  neglect.  But  to  us,  with 
only  the  facts  we  have,  it  certainly  appears  unaccountable  that  while  the  swine,  the  cattle, 
and  even  the  wild  deer  of  the  forests  came  into  remembrance  at  every  annual  meeting,  and 
secured  public  favor,  the  children  were  thus  forgotten."  Rev.  Mr  Clark  did  not  take  into 
his  calculation,  probably,  the  fact  that  during  the  first  seven  years  but  few  families  resided 
permanently  on  this  grant,  and  many  of  these  pioneer  settlers  were  young  men,  sons  of  the 
petitioners:  and  again  many,  not  much  unlike  Mr.  James  Deuison,  returned  to  their  native 
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The  next  year,  1754,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  locate  a 
school-house  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town.  The  same 
year  there  was  an  article  in  the  warrant,  to  see  if  the  town 
will  grant  a  sum  of  money  for  schooling  children,  or  employ 
Ichabod  Sparrow  Paine  in  that  business.  It  was  voted  to 
engage  this  Mr.  Paine  as  school-master  ;  and  thus  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  was  the  first  man  employed  for  that  purpose 
in  Sturbridge. 

It  was  quite  common  in  that  period  for  towns  to  engage 
one  school-master,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  at  the  several 
school-houses,  giving  a  pro  rata  share  of  his  time  to  each 
school. 

The  usual  course  of  study  at  this  time  was,  first,  "  The  New 
England  Primer"  and  "Dilworth's  Spelling-Book ;"  then  the 
Psalter,  which  was  the  principal  reading-book  ;  but  in  order 
to  give  the  youthful  powers  of  elocution  their  finishing  touch, 
they  were  exercised  on  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Nehemiah,  or  wherever  else  the  teacher  could  find 
a  page  of  pure  Hebrew  names. 

In  arithmetic,  the  "  Golden  Rule  of  Three  "  was  the  limit 
which  boys  were  expected  to  reach.  The  girls  at  that  time 
were  not  expected  to  learn  figures  ;  and  for  either  grammar  or 
geography,  the  former  was  deemed  in  that  day  of  no  use  to 
common  people,  and  the  latter  had  not  been  heard  of  at  that 
distance  in  the  country. 

The  annual  appropriations  of  money  for  school.--  at  this 
time  was  seventy  to  eighty  pounds,  old  tenor,  or  about  thirty 
to  thirty-five  dollars.  But  there  was  generally  an  annual  ad- 
vance in  the  sum  raised. 

In   the    year    17<>1    there    appears     to    have  been   a   more 


places  for  wives,  some  perhaps  about  as  early  as  be,  but,  no  doubt,  others  at  a  later  period; 
and  thus,  in  1740,  when  the  vote  was  against  raising  money  tor  schools,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  were  but  few  children,  if  any,  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  ample  justification,  and  relieves  these  founders  from  any  imputation  of  want 
Of  care  for  their  children. 
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earnest  attention  to  schools,  when  a  committee  of  ton,  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  town,  was  instructed  to  consult 
and  report  the  best  method  for  their  government.  The  result 
was  a  division  of  the  town  into  districts,  with  boundaries  de- 
fined. And  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  appropriation  of 
money,  each  district  should  have  the  right  to  draw  for  its 
school  the  sum  which  it  had  paid  into  the  town  treasury  on 
the  school  tax.  And  thus  having  the  privilege  of  spending 
according  to  their  discretion  the  money  they  had  paid,  bring- 
ing the  matter  of  education  for  their  children  under  their  own 
supervision,  making  each  separate  district  a  body  politic  for 
the  election  of  their  committee  for  engaging  their  teachers  ; 
also  for  repairs  of  their  school-house,  and  providing  fuel  for 
warming  the  same.  To  save  paying  money,  the  wood  was 
supplied  by  those  who  had  their  children  educated  ;  and  fur- 
ther to  extend  the  time  of  schooling  their  children,  each 
family  boarded  the  teacher  according  to  the  number  of 
scholars  attending. 

The  division  at  this  time  was  into  five  districts,  viz.:  The 
middle  or  center  ;  the  southern,  now  Southbridge  ;  the  south- 
west ;  the  north-west ;  and  the  north-east.  The  same  year 
twenty-five  pounds  lawful  money,  or  $110,  was  raised,  when 
they  adopted  this  division  of  the  money:  one  third  for  summer 
schools,  and  two  thirds  for  winter. 

This  apportionment  has  since  prevailed  in  this  town. 

Other  districts  have  since  been  added,  and  the  appropria- 
tions increased  till  there  are  now  thirteen  districts,  and  the 
annual  sum  raised  for  schools  is  about  $3,000. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  progress  of  this  town 
there  is  but  one  instance  recorded  of  any  aid  rendered  to  the 
poor,  and  that  was  for  an  old  Frenchman,  in  the  year  1765, 
while  in  sickness,  to  pay  Dr.  Erasmus  Babbit  for  his  services 
nineteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  lawful  money  ;  and  several 
years  elapsed   before  any  further  aid  was  required.     This  is 
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but  a  sample  of  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  pioneer  people 
who  founded  the  towns  in  New  England. 

This  brings  the  history  of  this  town  to  the  commencement 
of  those  measures  which  the  English  Parliament  instituted  for 
the  oppression  of  the  people  of  her  colonies  in  America.. 

This  town  has  a  record  of  patriotism  by  no  measure  short 
of  that  of  her  neighbors. 

In  the  warrant  for  a  town  meeting,  held,  October  17,1765, 
there  was  an  article,  "  to  see  if  the  town  will  give  their  repre- 
sentative some  instructions  respecting  the  Stamp  act  coming 
in  force,  imposing  a  tax  upon  these  colonies."  After  some 
debate  in  the  meeting  upon  the  Stamp  act,  the  town  pro- 
ceeded to  give  instructions  to  their  representative,  viz.  : 
"  That  the  town  look  upon  the  duty  of  the  Stamp  act  to  be 
insupportable,  and  do  instruct  and  desire  their  representative 
to  use  the  utmost  of  his  endeavors,  consistent  with  loyalty,  that 
said  Stamp  act  may  be  repealed.''  Colonel  Moses  Marcy  was 
then  the  representative,  and  also  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen. 

At  the  town  meeting,  September  12,  1766,  the  question  be- 
fore the  meeting  arose  upon  the  propriety  of  paying  the  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  the  lieutenant,  Mr.  Oliver,  for 
damages  sustained  during  the  riot,  by  their  houses  being- 
sacked  and  despoiled  of  goods  and  furniture.  The  vote  was 
as  follows  :  "  That  our  representative  use  his  endeavors  in  the 
General  Court,  that  the  loss  which  the  lieutenant-governor 
sustained  last  year  by  the  mob,  respecting  the  Stamp  act,  be 
made  up  to  him,  with  as  much  credit,  and  as  little  charge  to  the 
province,  as  may  be  ;"  meaning,  when  explained,  to  do  nothing 
about  it* 

*  The  breaking  into  the  houses  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver 
was  the  effect  of  the  exasperation  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  caused  by  the  letters  of  these 
officials  written  to  a  former  member  of  Parliament,  designed  to  induce  the  English  govern- 
ment to  adopt  more  stringent  measures  for  checking  and  restraining  the  leading  men  of 
Massachusetts  in  their  opposition  to  thr  unconstitutional  acts  of  Parliament  for  taxing  the 
American  colonies. 

3a 
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A  special  meeting  was  called  by  the  selectmen,  June  27, 
1774,  to  consider  of  some  measure  proper  to  be  adopted  for 
the  safety  and  defense  of  the  province  in  her  distressed  condi- 
tion, by  reason  of  several  late  acts  of  the  British  Parliament. 

The  selectmen  at  this  time  were  Daniel  Fiske,  Nathaniel 
Walker,  James  Johnson,  John  Tarbell,  and  Samuel  Ellis. 
After  solemn  prayer  to  God  for  direction,  they  chose  one  of 
their  number  to  act  as  speaker,  and  having  discussed  the  pub- 
lic grievances  for  several  hours,  the  vote  of  the  town  was,  not 
to  purchase  any  goods  which  should  be  imported  from  Eng- 
land. This  was  in  conformity  to  the  late  Non-Importation 
act,  fixing  public  sentiment  uniformly  through  all  the  towns  in 
the  province. 

On  the  25th  of  August  following,  another  meeting  was 
called  for  considering  provincial  affairs,  viz.  : 

"That,  considering  the  present  alarming  condition  of  our  public 
affairs,  by  reason  of  several  late  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  altering 
the  course  of  justice,  and  annihilating  our  once  free  constitution  and 
government,  a  committee  be  chosen  in  each  town  in  the  county  to  meet 
at  Worcester,  or  some  other  suitable  place,  to  consult  and  advise  what 
is  necessary  and  prudent  to  be  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  county." 

After  some  discussion  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Moses  Weld,  Timothy  Newell,*  William  McKinstry,  John 


These  letters  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Whately,  former  member  of  Parliament, 
who  having  deceased,  they  by  some  means  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  residing 
in  London,  as  the  agent  of  both  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania;  and  finding  that  the 
object  of  said  letters  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  for 
whom  he  was  there  to  aid  and  defend,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  return  the  same  to  his  constitu- 
ents. Their  contents  becoming  known  in  Boston,  it  caused  tuese  officials,  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver,  to  be  regarded  as  traitors  to  the  rights  anil  interests' of  the  people;  thus,  through 
excitement,  these  gentlemen's  houses  were  mobbed,  broken  into,  and  the  furniture  and 
personal  property  contained  in  them  destroyed.  The  English  government  bad  demanded 
payment  of  the  colony  for  this  damage  to  these  officials,  and  that  question  was  to  come  be- 
fore the  Legislature  for  their  action;  thus  the  instructions  to  their  representative. 

*  The  Hon.  Timothy  Newell  was  born  at  Needham  in  1742.  He  removed  to  Sturbridge 
without  property  or  patrons,  and,  being  a  mechanic,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
spinning-wheels,  rakes,  and  chairs,  about  the  year  1763.  By  industry  and  economy,  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  open  a  small  store,  and  continued  enlarging  his  business  until  he  was  an 
extensive  country  trader,  and  accumulated  a  large  estate  for  that  period  in  such  business. 
His  early  education  was  quit'-  limited ;  but  being  an  attentive  reader,  lie  became  a  person  of 
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Salmon,  and  Benjamin  Freeman.  The  convention  was  held 
soon  after,  and  a  report  of  its  proceedings  was  prepared  for 
each  town  to  act  upon,  in  the  county-  This  being  read  at  a 
town  meeting,  called  for  that  purpose  in  Sturbridge,  was  unan- 
imously approved  by  vote.  The  foregoing  preamble  and 
action  was  the  result  of  correspondence  received  from  the 
vigilance  committee  at  Boston,  the  duty  of  which  was  not  only 
to  keep  the  citizens  of  the  interior  towns  advised  of  the 
actions  of  the  British  Parliament,  but  to  guide  their  opinions, 
so  as  to  form  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  opposition  to  any 
and  all  encroachments  upon  the  hitherto  rights  and  liberties 
exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  colonies,  whether 
by  charter  or  assumed  rights,  or  by  a  broader  sense,  which  in- 
cluded those  rights  as  English  subjects,  claimed  by  all  as 
Englishmen,  under  the  provisions  of  the  great  charter  of 
England,  the  constitution.*     It  is  probably  not  affirming  too 

quite  varied  intelligence,  and  familiar  with  many  of  the  sciences,  to  which  he  added  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  history  and  politics. 

His  general  knowledge  of  subjects  gave  him  much  influence  in  society,  which  soon 
brought  him  into  public  business.  He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  as  brigade  major,  and  when  he  left  the  service  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  resisting  the  mutinous  spirit  of  Shay's  rebellion  in  the 
year  17HG,  which  arose  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  following  the  late  war;  the  State  debt 
being  £1,300,000,  besides  £250,000  due  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  State  line  of  the  army, 
and  their  proportion  of  the  Federal  debt  was  not  less  than  £1,000,000.  while  the  State  debt, 
before  the  war,  was  but  about  £100,000. 

This  heavy  burden  was  the  cause  of  their  rebellion ;  they  did  not,  in  their  trouble,  stop  to 
calculate  the  great  blessing  this  debt  had  purchased  for  them  and  their  descendants  in  the 
future  of  time.  This  unwise  and  misjudged  affair  was  closed  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  About  this  time  Mr.  Newell  was  advanced  to  a  major-general  of  the  militia.  As 
a  civilian  he  became  a  man  of  distinction :  and  was  elected  several  times  to  a  seat  in  the 
governor's  council. 

General  Newell  was  a  leading  man  in  this  town  many  years,  and  contributed  liberally  for 
the  supp  irt  of  all  good  objects.  He  was  influential  in  placing  a  steeple  upon  the  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house,  and  contributed  a  clock  at  his  own  expense.  He  died,  February  5, 
1819,  aged  seventy-six. 

*  The  rights  of  Englishmen  were  guaranteed  to  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
terms  of  their  charter,  given  in  the  old  and  repeated  in  the  new,  by  King  William,  as 
follows : 

"  And  further  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  for  us.  our  heirs  and  successors 
grant,  establis-h,  and  ordain  that  all  and  every  the  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
which  shall  go  to  and  inhabit  within  OUT  said  province  and  territory,  and  every  of  their 
children  which  shall  happen  to  be  born  there,  or  on  the  seas  in  going  thither,  or  returning 
from  thence,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  subjects, 
within  any  of  the  dominion  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
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strongly  to  Bay  that  no  party  or  class  of  men  within  the  limits 
of  the  English  colonies  in  America  had  a  clearer  understand- 
ing  of  the  rights  and  position  of  the  colonists  during  this  pre- 
liminary period,  which  ushered  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  leading  men  at  Boston  ;  nor  were 
there  any  who  maintained  those  rights  with  greater  firmness. 

It  was  not  only  the  interior  people  of  Massachusetts  that 
were  ably  advised  and  prepared  for  the  impending  storm  by 
the  leading  men  at  Boston,  but  their  views  and  sentiments 
penetrated  every  part  of  the  thirteen  old  colonies.  And  this 
view  of  the  case  was  well  understood  by  the  statesmen  of 
England, — so  much  so,  that  when  terms  of  reconciliation  were 
proffered  by  the  English  government,  pardon  for  past  offenses 
was  offered  to  all,  except  to  those  leaders  at  Boston. 

Ten  years  of  struggle  had  been  past  by  the  colonies  in  con- 
tending for  their  rights  against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  the  people  had  been  driven,  step  by  step, 
from  their  love  and  reverence  for  the  English  government  to 
a  feeling  of  despair  for  any  thing  good  or  friendly  from  that 
source,  which  had  justice  for  its  basis. 

The  people  had  been  forced  to  a  point  when  it  appeared 
clear  to  them  that  nothing  short  of  resistance  by  physical 
force  would  be  any  remedy  for  the  designs  of  the  British 
government.  And  this  feeling  appeared  to  control  the  senti- 
ments and  actions  of  all  everywhere  ;  even  the  remote  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  towns  were  alike  fully  prepared  for  the 
fearful  combat  that  was  to  ensue. 

They  were  thinking,  therefore,  with  painful  interest  upon 
this  last  resort,  and  the  people  of  Sturbridge  were,  in  no 
respect,  behind  others  of  their  fellowT-countrymeii  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  these  sentiments. 

In  a  town  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 

and  purposes  whatsoever  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were  born  within  this  our  realm  of 
England." 
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the  exigency  of  the  time,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1774,  it 
was  voted  to  provide  four  half-barrels  of  powder,  500  pounds 
of  lead,  and  500  flints.  Timothy  Newell*  and  Erasmus 
Babbit  volunteered  to  furnish  one  half-barrel  of  powder  at 
their  own  expense. 

A  committee  of  seven  was  then  raised  to  make  provision 
for  the  men  of  the  town  in  case  they  should  be  called  into 
service,  and  a  vote  was  passed  by  a  great  majority,  to  pay  the 
men,  if  called,  for  the  service  rendered. 

At  this  same  town  meeting  they  chose  Captain  Timothy 
Parker  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  to  be  convened 
at  Concord. 

In  the  month  of  November  another  town  meeting  was  called, 
when  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  provide  a  further  sup- 
ply of  ammunition.  On  this  occasion  the  Rev.  Joshua  Paine, 
then  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  proposed  to  pay  for 
one  barrel  of  powder  if  the  town  would  be  at  the  trouble  of 
providing  it ;  whereupon,  Lieutenant  Henry  Fiske,  one  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  offered  to  give  one 
hundred-weight  of  lead  to  go  with  it.  This  shows  the  unani- 
mity of  sentiment  that  had  merged  all  other  causes,  feelings,  or 
preferences,  into  this  one  great  object — the  preservation  of 
their  liberties  as  a  free  people  under  a  government  of  their 
own  instituting,  and  not  the  arbitrary  will  of  Parliament. 

As  a  further  expression  of  the  feeling  of  resistance,  at  this 
time,  this  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember, at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  with  the  request  that  all  the  men 
in  town,  from  sixteen  years  ohl  and  upwards,  then  assemble  at 
the  meeting-house  with  arms  and  ammunition  in  order  for 
reviewing. 

Sturbridge  common,  around  the  center  meeting-house,  at  ten 

*  The  memorial  stone  at  the  grave  of  General  Timothy  Newell  In-ars  the  following 
honorable  testimony:  "  Distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  ami  his  valor  ii.  deft  ad- 
lug  the  liberties  of  his  country."      His  wife  was  Miriam,  the  daughter  ol   Colonel  Moses 

Marry:  they  had  nine  children. 
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o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1774,  pre- 
sented  that  extraordinary  scene  in  a  quiet  interior  town — a 
military  array,  under  martial  order,  and  in  review,  preparing 
for  actual  war.  No  such  exciting  cause  had  ever  before  stirred 
the  minds  of  this  people,  and  it  could  well  be  imagined  that 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  town,  from  its  remotest  limits, 
were  attracted  thither  to  witness  this  novel  and  alarming;  spec- 
tacle ;  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  people 
before.  The  old  men  of  the  town  were  formed  into  a  cum- 
pany  of  "alarm  men,"  and  the  active  middle-aged,  and  young 
men  were  marshaled  into  companies,  styled  "  Minute  Men," 
ready  to  answer  the  call  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Continen- 
tal army  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Captain  Parker  had  formed,  and  was  at  the  head  of  one 
company;  Captain  Newell  had  formed  another,  called  "The 
Grenadiers,"  while  Captain  Craft  had  marshaled  a  company 
of  cavalry.  These  arrangements  having  been  completed,  they 
were  marched  into  the  meeting-house  in  military  order.  "After 
solemn  prayer  to  God,  and  singing,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Paine 
preached  a  sermon  from  Psalms.  After  the  exercises  were 
over,  the  adjournment  of  the  town  meeting  was  read,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  articles  which  had  not  been  acted  upon. 
It  was  then  proposed  by  the  town  to  call  over  a  list  of  the 
men,  beginning  with  the  "Alarm  Men1'  first,  the  number  of 
which  was  103,  some  of  the  men  sixty,  and  some  over  seventy 
years  of  age  ;  most  of  them  deficient  as  to  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion, and  some  of  both. 

The  clerks  of  the  companies  made  returns  to  the  town  that 
the  men  were  generally  present  on  this  occasion,  and  generally 
equipped,  or  would  be  soon;  and  if  there  were  any  not  likely 
to  be,  their  names  would  be  returned  to  the  town.  Captain 
Ebenezer  Craft  returned,  for  the  cavalry  company,  that  all 
were  well  equipped  and  prepared. 

There  were  a  few  men  in  town   who  did  not  make  appear- 
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ance  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  selectmen,  with  two  other 
citizens,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to  them  and  take 
an  exact  account  of  their  preparation  as  to  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  make  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

When  that  report  was  made,  the  town  passed  the  following  : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  every  man  in  town  able  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  arms  and  ammunition,  do  forthwith  fix  himself  com- 
plete ;  and  be  it  further  recommended  in  the  strongest  terms  to  all  in 
town  unprepared  to  defend  ourfjust  rights  and  privileges,  and  all  that  is 
ilc.u-  to  us  in  this  time  of  great  danger  and  distress,  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  be  prepared  immediately." 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  school  district  was  also 
employed  to  obtain  the  signature  of  every  individnal  to  a 
written  pledge,  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws  and 
resolves  of  Congress,  and  particularly  that  part  called  the 
association.  The  subjoined  extracts  will  show  the  spirit  and 
the  enlarged  view  which  the  people  took  here  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  public. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1775,  the  following  instructions  were 
given  to  the  delegate  whom  they  were  about  sending  to  the 
Provincial  Congress,  then  to  be  holden  at  Watertown  : 

"1st.  Respecting  civil  government  (in  case  the  petition  or  address  to 
his  majesty  should  be  rejected),  we  think  it  highly  necessary  to  assume 
government  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  sister  colonies,  as  soon  as 
may  lie. 

"2d.  Respecting  the  demands  of  the  Grand  Congress,  we  advise  that 
the  whole  of  their  expenses  be  paid  ;  and  as  to  their  wages,  we  think 
that  thirteen  shillings  and  six  pence  per  day  is  too  much,  ami  we  advise 
our  delegates  to  />/,</</  in  behalf  of  the  province,  that  things  may  lie  carried 
on  with  as  little  expense  as  possible  in  this  day  of  trouble  and  distress." 

The  citizens  of  Sturbridge  had  already  borrowed  money  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  they  had  given  to  support  the  com- 
mon cause.  They  had  made  great  sacrifices,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  make  still  greater.  A  vote  which  war>  passed  at  a 
previous  town  meeting  to  raise  £100,  for  repair  of  roads,  was 
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promptly  reconsidered,  because,  in  their  judgment,  political 
oppression  was  worse  than  bad  roads.  They  had  been  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house,  but  this, 
though  greatly  needed,  they  cheerfully  deferred  till  they  had 
first  secured  their  liberty  and  right  to  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Under  such  circumstances  they  could  very  justly  ask  for 
economy  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and,  if  rigid  on 
this  point,  it  was  not  the  result  of  parsimony,  but  of  patriotism. 
It  was  in  behalf  of  the  province,  and  not  of  themselves,  that 
they  pleaded. 

The  following  communication  from  their  minister,  Rev.  Mr. 
Paine,  is  another  evidence  of  the  spirit  and  effort  of  the  people 
in  this  great  cause,  showing  that  the  feeling  was  not  confined 
to  politicians  or  a  few  leading  men,  but  a  general  determina- 
tion of  the  masses  to  sustain  their  rights. 

To  the   Inhabitants  of  tin    Town  of  Sturbridge : 

Gentlemen — "While  you  are  preparing  arms  and  ammunition  to  de- 
fend our  just  rights  and  privileges,  occasioned  by  the  alarming  tidings 
from  Parliament,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  engage  in  the  common  cause  for 
liberty,  believing  he  is  unjust  to  God  who  can  tamely  submit  to  tyranny. 
I  proposed  at  a  former  meeting  to  pay  for  a  barrel  of  powder,  providing 
you  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  procuring  it;  but  as  I  understand  you 
have  been  unable  so  to  do  (neither  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  worth 
your  while  at  this  time),  I  still  find  it  my  duty  to  bear  my  part  in  the 
calamities  that  are  common  to  us  all.  Not  to  rest  in  word,  I  propose  to 
make  a  present  to  the  town  of  £100,  old  tenor,  to  be  deducted  out  of 
my  next  assessment,  i.e.,  to  assess  but  £53,  and,  to  oblige,  I  propose, 
if  the  town  will  give  me  security  for  what  then  shall  be  due  in  June, 
that  I  will  wait  one  year  for  it,  and  longer,  unless  mortality  or  some- 
thing extraordinary  shall  present." 

The  sum  of  £100,  old  tenor,  was  equal  to  thirteen  pounds, 

six  shillings,  and  eight  pence,  lawful  money,  or  forty  four 
dollars  and  thirty-four  cents,  which  was  about  one  fifth  of  Mr. 
Paine's  animal  salary. 

He  waited,  instead  of  one  year,  four,  at  which  time  this  old 
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tenor  currency  had  greatly  depreciated;  but  in  making-  a  set- 
tlement with  their  minister,  they  made  an  estimate  of  the 
articles  of  consumption  that  lifty-three  pounds  would  purchase 
in  the  year  1775,  and  paid  him  a  sufficient  sum  to  supply  the 
same  articles,  which  was  £1,060,  or  about  twenty  for  one 
received. 

The  foregoing,  while  it  exhibits  a  spirit  of  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  the  minister,  exhibits  no  less  a  spirit  to  act  justly  on 
the  part  of  his  people.  The  committee  who  adjusted  this 
matter  was  Aaron  Allen,  Ebenezer  Craft,  and  Timothy  Newell. 

This  town  shared  largely  in  furnishing  men  for  the  armies 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark  states,  in  his 
centennial  address  upon  the  history  of  this  town,  July  4, 1838, 
"that  he  had  obtained  the  names  of  239  men  from  this  town 
that  served  in  that  war.  Among  this  number  was  one  colonel, 
one  major,  eight  captains,  eight  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns  ; 
besides  the  Rev.  Joshua  Paine  officiated  two  months  as  chap- 
lain." It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Clark  did  not  pub- 
lish these  names  as  an  addition  to  his  interesting  sketch  of  its 
history. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE   REVOLUTION. 

The  following  list  of  names  embraces  such  persons,  so  far  as 
has  been  ascertained,  as  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  resided  in  Sturbridge,  and  partly  in  Charlton  and  Dudley, 
in  that  part  of  these  towns  that  was  taken  to  form  the  town  of 
Southbridge  in  1816.  Many  of  these  persons  served  also  in 
the  last  great  French  war,  commencing  in  1754  : 


Abraham  Allen, 
Caleb  Allen, 
Eliphalet  .Allen, 
Amos  Boyden, 
John  Boyden, 
Thomas  Boyden, 
Nathan  Brown, 


Benjamin  Humphrey,     John  Plimpton, 


Abijah  Hyde, 
Joshua  Hyde, 
Benjamin  Hyde, 
John  Hyde, 
Othniel  Hyde, 
Samuel  Hyde, 


Moses  Plimpton, 
Oliver  Plimpton, 
Timothy  Parker, 
Ebenezer  Davis, 
Ichabod  Robbins, 
Eli  Robbins, 
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Asa  Bullard, 
Joel  Barret, 
Asa  Coburn,  Major, 
Henry  Clark,  Capt., 
Rufus  Clark, 
David  Carey, 
John  Carey, 
Joseph  Cheney, 
Elijah  Carpenter, 
Phineas  Coburn, 
Edward  Coburn, 
Zachariah  Coburn, 
Ebenezer  Crafts,  Col., 
Asahel  Clark, 
Lemuel  Clark, 
Jephthah  Clark, 
Jacob  Cleveland, 
John  Congdon,  Capt., 
Stephen  Draper, 
Benjamin  Dix, 
John  Dunton, 
Silas  Dunton, 
James  Dyer, 
Thomas  Dyer, 
Robert  Edwards, 
Cyrus  Fay, 
Simeon  Fiske. 
Nathan  Fiske, 
Joshua  Fiske, 


Benjamin  Hobbs, 
John  Holbrook, 
Joshua  Harding, 
Hinsdale  Hamant, 
James  Johnson, 
Comfort  Johnson, 
Joshua  Jerold, 
Thomas  Jones, 
Marvel  Jackson, 
William  Leach, 
Abel  Mason,  Capt., 
Joshua  Mason, 
Simeon  Mason, 
Ithemar  Merrifield, 
Calvin  Marsh, 
Silas  Marsh, 
Duty  Marsh, 
Aaron  Marsh, 
Elijah  Many, 
Joseph  Mills, 
Adam  Martin,  Capt., 
Aaron  Martin, 
Moses  Martin, 
Asa  Morse, 
Daniel  Morse, 
Enos  Morse, 
Jeremy  Morse, 
Timothy  Newell,  Gen., 
Samuel  Newell,  Capt., 


Oliver  Robbins, 
Nathan  Rice,  Col., 
Moses  Smith, 
Nahum  Smith, 
Nathan  Smith, 
Timothy  Smith, 
Jesse  Sabin, 
John  Salmon, 
Joseph  Shaw, 
Abijah  Shumway, 
Samuel  Shumway, 
Elijah  Shumway, 
Mark  Stacy, 
Amos  Scott, 
William  Simpson, 
Joseph  Town, 
Parmenas  Thayer,  Ind'n, 
Primus,  a  Negro, 
Isaac  Upham, 
Jonathan  Upham, 
Nathan iel  Walker, 
Josiah  Walker, 
Benjamin  Walker, 
Obed  Walker, 
Phineas  Walker, 
Dennison  Wheelock, 
Ralph  Wheelock, 
George  Watkins, 
Charles  West, 


Benjamin Felton, Lieut., Stephen  Newell,  Lieut., Thomas  Wakefield, 

Walter  Freeman,  John  Philips,  Deacon, Welch, 

Abel  Gun,  Ebenezer  Philips,  Dr.,    Isaac  Warner,  Capt., 

John*Gess,  Daniel  Plimpton,  Thomas  Young, 

Eleazer  Howard,  Elijah  Plimpton,  John  Taylor,  Lieut. 

Elias  Plimpton, 

There  is  great  and  abundant  evidence  upon  the  records  of 
this  town,  of  the  earnestness  and  persistency  of  purpose  of 
its  people  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  their 
rights  ;  and  also  in  the  framing  and  establishing  a  new  form 
of  government,  it  appears  on  the  record  of  their  doings  that 
they  were  no  less  watchful.  They  voted  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  recorded  it  entire 
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upon  their  town  book  ;  and  when  asked  for  their  opinion 
and  consent  that  the  State  Legislature  should  have  the  right 
to  draft  a  constitution  and  ratify  the  same,  without  their 
having  the  privilege  of  examining  and  approving  of  it,  they 
rejected  the  proposition  with  but  one  vote  in  its  favor,  and 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Deacon  Daniel  Fiske, 
Deacon  Moses  Weld,  Colonel  Daniel  Plimpton,  Mr.  John 
Holbrook,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  Fiske,  to  draft  their  reasons 
for  this  vote.     The  principal  reason  was  the  following : 

"As  the  end  of  government  is  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people, 
so  the  sole  right  and  power  or  forming  and  establishing  a  plan  thereof 
is  in  the  people;  consequently,  we  think  it  unadvisable  and  irrational 
to  consent  that  any  set  of  men  should  form  and  ratify  a  constitution  of 
government  for  us,  before  we  know  what  it  is. " 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  town,  and  sent  to  their 
representative  for  his  instruction.  This  action  was  in  accord- 
ance with  a  large  majority  of  towns  in  the  province. 

A  special  convention,  composed  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  people,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  drafting  a  consti- 
tution, was  assembled;  and,  as  desired  by  the  people,  it  was 
sent  to  the  several  towns,  when  drafted,  for  either  their  rejec- 
tion or  ratification,  admitting  the  right  of  final  decision  as 
belonging  to  the  people,  in  the  primary  law  for  their  govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  or  declaration  of  rights,  the  form  of  government, 
and  the  address  accompanying  the  same,  were  furnished  all 
the  towns  for  their  examination  in  open  town  meeting,  called 
especially  for  that  purpose ;  at  which  every  article  in  the 
bill  of  rights,  and  the  articles  in  the  form  of  government  were 
fully  discussed,  each  voter  regarding  the  business  as  a  special 
act  of  his  own,  appearing  to  realize  the  full  weight  of  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  him,  to  see  and  act  in  a  manner  thai 
should  secure  for  himself  and  posterity  such  a  government 
as  would  be,  in  all   respects,  the  best  for  his  and   their  wel- 
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fare  and  happiness.  With  such  feelings  of  responsibility,  the 
people  of  the  several  towns  voted  either  yea,  or  nay,  upon  all 
the  articles,  as  aforesaid,  which  votes  now  stand  on  the  records 
of  the  several  towns,  showing  the  separate  and  distinct  action 
upon  each  of  the  same. 

The  people  of  New  England,  originating  from  a  class 
who  fled  to  this  wilderness  country  for  the  sake  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  iu  all  that  concerned  their  best  in- 
terests in  matters  of  both  political  and  religious  rights, 
naturally  drew  from  their  ancestors  that  inspiration  which 
actuated  them.  But  their  plan  of  government  most  proba- 
bly arose  from  necessity  quite  as  much  as  from  any  other 
cause,  by  the  introduction  of  small  corporate  bodies  called 
towns,  for  municipal  purposes,  which  operated  as  a  source  of 
primary  education  in  political  affairs,  fitting  each  voter  with 
correct  modes  of  thought  and  action  when  any  particular 
crisis  arose. 

It  likewise  inspired  in  each  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
sovereignty,  leading  him  to  esteem  himself  equal  with  the 
best  in  respect  to  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  Such  was  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  most  of  the  people  in  the  English 
colonies,  but  more  particularly  in  New  England,  when  they 
were  forced  by  the  English  government  to  consult  upon  meas- 
ures for  preserving  their  charter  rights  against  the  unlawful 
acts  of  Parliament. 

It  was  confidently  believed  by  European  statesmen,  when 
the  conflict  arose  between  England  and  her  American  colo- 
nies, that,  should  they  be  successful  in  separating  themselves 
from  her  control,  they  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  as- 
pirant, who  would  rule  them  as  dictator  more  arbitrarily  than 
the  mother  .country. 

This  idea  arose,  doubtless,  from  past  experience,  as  the  for- 
mer attempts  to  establish  governments  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  people  bad  proved  a  failure  ;  but  America,  so  far  as  re- 
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garded  the  English  colonies,  was  not,  in  most  respects,  a  par- 
allel ease,  as  no  former  people  had  been  reared  in  a  similar 
manner. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  freedom  from  the  effeminacy 
of  luxurious  living;  all  had  been  accustomed  to  frugality 
and  industry  from  necessity  ;  having  no  leaders  of  govern- 
ment always  at  hand  to  guide  and  control  their  actions,  and 
protect  them  from  the  evil  designs  of  the  native  race,  or  from 
the  encroachments  of  opposing  European  colonies,  spreading 
along  their  borders,  they  were  forced  to  take  measures  for 
their  own  protection,  and  to  study  their  rights,  and  the  best 
modes  of  preserving  them.  Thus  for  self-preservation,  sparsely 
settled  in  the  different  colonies,  they  were  trained  to  self- 
reliance,  in  the  most  stern  and  severe  manner. 

Their  system  of  government,  formed  by  small  municipal 
bodies,  and  unlike  that  of  any  other  people,  established  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  their  scattered  and  isolated  condition, 
forced  each  individual  to  study  and  learn  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  science  of  government. 

Again,  while  they  were  untrammeled  by  any  former  system 
of  government  or  any  rulers,  except  such  as  they  by  choice 
placed  over  themselves,  to  be  removed  at  their  pleasure,  they 
learned  to  appreciate  and  respect  what  they  esteemed  their 
own  government,  and  thus  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  and  to  be  obedient  to  instituted  law,  which  protected 
alike  the  rights  of  all. 

Furthermore,  in  matters  of  faith,  they  were  free,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  from  the  traditions  and  leading-strings  of  Episco- 
pacy and  the  Papal  hierarchy,  and  learned  to  respect  others 
only  as  they,  under  like  circumstances,  were  respected. 

All  claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment — the  right  to  rea- 
son, examine,  and  decide  for  themselves. 

Then  came  in,  for  their  aid  and  support,  the  system  of  com 
raon  school  education;  children   were,  by  authority  of  then 
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own  instituting,  trained  in  schools,  and  learned  to  read,  to 
think,  and  to  act  for  themselves.  Tims  there  arose  a  natural 
feeling  of  independence,  equality,  and  self-reliance,  which  pe- 
culiarly fitted  eaeh  individual  to  guard  his  own  rights  ;  and 
although  there  were  plenty  of  dictators,  there  were  none  to 
be  dictate*  1. 

The  town  of  Sturbridge,  before  it  lost  any  of  its  territory, 
contained  about  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,  and  perhaps, 
with  the  addition  of  a  large  part  of  Middlesex  Gore,  in  1796, 
about  30,000  acres. 

In  passing  from  the  Revolutionary  period,  there  are  not- 
many  incidents,  beyond  the  ordinary  affairs  common  to  all 
towns,  that  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  record,  unless  it  be 
its  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  will  appear  more  particularly  as 
a  separate  history. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  old  cemetery  was  a  tract  of  land 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  at  the  time  the  town  received  its 
first  settlers.  Its  present  inclosing  wall  was  erected  by  an 
order  of  the  town,  the  12th  of  May,  1794,  and  as  then  directed 
by  the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  had  been  referred, 
it  was  decided  that  it  be  fenced  by  a  free  contribution  of  the 
labor  of  the  individuals  from  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
under  the  charge  of  the  captains  of  the  several  military  com- 
panies, each  to  engage  his  particular  command  at  specific 
days  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  as  follows  :  That  each  captain 
give  notice  to  his  company  to  appear  with  teams  and  tools  on 
a  day  appointed  (the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  days  of  June  fol- 
lowing were  appointed  for  the  time  to  perforin  the  work 
required);  Captain  Hooker  to  employ  his  command  on  Mon- 
day, the  16th  ;  Captain  Corey  and  company,  on  Tuesday,  the 
17th  ;  and  Captain  Marcy  and  his  company,  on  Wednesday, 
the  18th.  Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  the  present  inclos- 
ing wall  was  placed  where  it  now  stands  on  the  days  set  apart, 
as  above  given. 
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The  first  attempt  to  divide  this  territory,  or  to  set  off  a 
part  to  form  another  town,  was  when  they  undertook  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house,  in  1783.  This  attempt  was  caused  by 
a  dissatisfaction  or  disagreement  as  to  the  location  of  the  new 
house.  By  some  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  town  into  three 
districts  or  precincts,  the  term  then  used ;  this  movement 
met  with  but  little  favor,  as  it  would  involve  the  expense  of 
three  meeting-houses,  and  much  greater  charge  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  worship. 

Again,  in  the  year  1784,  Deacon  Moses  Weld  and  others 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town  moved  to  be  set  off,  and 
to  unite  with  a  part  each  <»f  the  towns  of  Brookfield,  Spencer, 
and  Charlton,  to  form  a  new  town  at  Podunk.  This,  at  first, 
was  partially  assented  to,  but  was  finally  refused  by  a  vote  of 
the  town. 

This  vote  set  at  rest  the  project  for  a  town  at  Podunk,  no 
further  movement  in  that  respect  having  since  been  made. 

Another  and  more  persistent  attempt  was  set  on  foot  in 
the  year  1796,  when  Joshua  Harding,  Junior,  and  others, 
inhabitants  in  the  south-east  part,  petitioned  to  the  General 
Court  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  town,  to  embrace  with  this 
south-east  part  the  south-west  part  of  Charlton,  and  the 
west  part  of  Dudley.  As  a  preliminary  step,  a  survey 
of  the  proposed  territory  for  the  new  town  was  made  by 
the  late  Caleb  Ammidown,  Esq.,  of  Charlton  and  a  plan 
made,  which  accompanied  the  petition,  and  was  laid  before 
the  committee  of  the  court.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
definite  action  was  had,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  town, 
which  voted  against  this  design.  These  petitioners,  how- 
ever, did  not  cease  their  attempts,  although  opposed  and 
delayed  in  their  contemplated  project  by  the  united  opposition 
of  the  three  towns  that  were  to  bo  partially  dismembered,  it' 
the  petition  should  prove  successful. 

These  petitioners, to  strengthen  their  claims  for  ;i  town,  and 
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for  accommodating  themselves  with  better  facilities  for  relig- 
ious worship,  took  the  preliminary  steps  for  erecting  a  meet- 
ing-house, which  they  effected  and  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  year  1800. 

By  persistent  efforts  these  petitioners  so  far  succeeded,  that, 
in  the  year  1801,  the  General  Court  incorporated  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  in  the  aforesaid  limits  of  the  three 
towns  into  a  poll  parish ;  the  number  of  corporators  was 
ninety,  which  will  appear  in  that  part  of  this  work  relating  to 
Southbridge. 

The  object  of  this  act  of  incorporation  extended  only  to 
particular  persons  and  their  estates,  without  including  their 
successors,  within  described  limits.  This,  by  another  act  of 
the  General  Court,  on  the  petition  of  these  parishioners,  was 
altered  so  as  to  embrace  the  territory,  setting  forth  the  pre- 
scribed limits,  in  the  year  1808. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  while  this  section  was  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  religious  worship  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  they 
still  aspired  to  political  rights,  under  the  authority  of  a  town 
organization,  and  they,  with  their  co-operators  from  the  other 
two  towns,  did  not  cease  their  efforts  until  they  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  town,  after  twenty 
years1  labor,  in  February,  1816. 

During  the  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  in  which  the  poll 
parish  existed,  it  became  generally  known  and  distinguished 
as  Honest  Town  ;  but  how,  or  for  what  cause,  this  parish 
received  this  name,  does  not  appear.  In  referring  to  this 
name,  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  in  his  centennial  address  of 
July  1,  1838,  has  quoted  the  following,  in  a  note  at  foot  of 
page  21,  taken  from  an  address  by  Moses  Plimpton,  Esq., 
delivered  before  the  Southbridge  Lyceum,  in  1836  : 

"It  may  have  been  attached  to  us  by  some  one  iu  the  older  towns, 
from  which  we  had  separated,  in  a  moment  of  resentment,  at  our  obsti- 
nacy in  not  being  satisfied  with  going  seven  miles  to  meeting;  it  may  have 
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come  from  some  wag.  or  bar-room  joker,  over  his  cup  of  11  ip;  or  possi- 
bly from  some  one  of  our  really  honest  inhabitants,  who  lirmly  believed 
that  there  was  more  true,  genuine  honesty  here  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  country.  Be  this  as  it  may.  it  is  certain  that  this  place,  now 
Southbridge,  for  twenty  years  or  more  before  we  became  a  town,  was 
known  far  and  near  by  the  name  of  Honest  Town  ;  and  whether  the 
term  was  applied  ironically,  or  in  "  sober  earnest ;"  whether  the  charac- 
ter of  our  inhabitants  for  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man  rose  above 
or  fell  below  the  common  standard — the  truth  would  probably  require 
us  to  admit  that,  from  local  situation — to  use  the  charitable  expression 
of  the  amiable  author — or  for  some  other  cause,  there  was  a  general 
want  of  stability,  a  kind  of  freedom  from  wholesome  restraint,  which 
was  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  cause  of  good  morals,  virtue,  and 
religion." 

The  whole  number  of  ratable  polls  in  Sturbridge  at  the 
time  of  this  separation  was  4-76,  and  the  whole  valuation  of 
property,  $325,233  ;  of  which,  151  polls,  and  $83,783  of  its 
valuation  was  set  off  to  the  new  town  ;  that  is,  a  little  less 
than  one  third  of  the  polls,  and  a  little  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  property  fell  within  the  limits  of  Southbridge. 
The  quantity  of  land  taken  with  these  polls  and  estates,  so  far 
as  it  affected  Sturbridge,  may  be  judged  by  a  comparison  of 
the  whole  number  of  acres  of  the  town  before  this  new  town 
was  incorporated,  and  the  quantity  taken  therefrom  by  that 
act  of  incorporation.  The  original  quantity  being  28,929 
acres,  and  the  quantity  set  off,  7,940^  acres,  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  best  water-power  of  the  Quinebaug  river,  which 
was  formerly  within  its  limits,  and  this,  with  that  part  of  the 
water-power  on  said  river,  taken  from  Charlton  and  Dudley 
at  the  same  time,  has  been  the  leading  cause  of  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Southbridge. 

Sturbridge,  with  the  foregoing  diminutiou  of  its  territory, 
has  steadily  progressed  in  wealth  ami  population,  and  at  no 
time  more  rapidly  than  during  the  past  few  years. 

Its  principal  source  of  prosperity  has  been  its  soil,  until  its 
manufactures  commenced;  and,  quoting  again  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark's  address,  "That  same  rough,  rwuntainous,  and.  rocky 
4a 
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soil,  which  the  General  Court,  a  hundred  years  ago,  judged 
unworthy  of  sale,  and  hardly  fit  to  give  away,  as  being  '  not 
capable  of  making  a  township?  The  result  has  shown  that  the 
first  settlers  of  this  town,  in  placing  their  chief  reliance  on 
'  the  blessing  of  God,  in  concurrence  with  diligence  and  industry] 
rested  on  a  firm  basis." 

Its  manufactures  derive  their  water-power  from  the  Quine- 
baug  river:  Only  a  portion  of  this  is  as  yet  occupied,  but  has 
thus  far  been  a  great  source  of  its  growth. 

Up  to  the  year  1811,  when  the  first  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained,  its  water-power  had.  been  occupied  but  little, 
if  any,  except  for  saw  and  grist  mills.  Its  other  manufactures 
are  as  follows  :  1st, 

THE  STURBRIDGE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  WESTVILLE. 
At  what  time  the  water-power  was  first  made  use  of  on  the 
Quinebaug,  at  this  place,  is  not  certain  ;  but  it  is  known  that 
Jedediah  Ellis  and  Fletcher  Foster  built  a  dam  across  the 
river,  where  the  principal  dam  is  now  located,  in  this  village, 
and  erected  a  saw-mill,  as  early  as  the  year  1799,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  same,  as  now  indicated  by  those  works.     And  not 
long  after  a  grist-mill  was  erected  at  the  north  end  of  said  dam. 
This   association   was  incorporated  the   5th   of  December, 
1811,  with  the  following  names  who  subscribed  for  the  shares 
which  stand    against   their   names   respectively.     The  shares 
were  $250  each. 

"  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  -        ...        -      2  Shares,  $500 
Stephen  Newell,  -         -         -  -2        "         500 

Lieut.  John  Plimpton,    -----       2        "         500 

Moses  Fiske,        -------  4        "      1,000 

Jephthah  Plimpton,         -----       l        "         250 

Ziba  Plimpton,   -------  1        «         250 

Moses  Newell,  -         -         -       1        "         250 

Eleazer  Rider,     -        -        -    •    -        -        -        -  2       "         500 

Comfort  Freeman,  -        -        -        -        -        -      2       "         500 

Nathaniel  Rider,         -         -  -  3        "         750 

Franklin  Rider, 3       "         750 

$5,750." 
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This  company  having  been  organized,  and  the  above  stock 
subscribed,  their  first  outlay  for  establishing  the  cotton-mill, 
was  a  purchase  made  of  Moses  Fiske  of  the  water-power  and 
grist-mill  before  referred  to,  at  the  north  end  of  the  dam 
erected  by  Ellis  and  Foster,  in  1799,  with  a  tract  of  land  for 
the  canal,  and  a  site  for  the  contemplated  mill. 

The  sum  paid  for  this  water-power,  grist-mill,  and  canal, 
with  ground  for  the  mill  site,  was  $645. 

The  five  stockholders  first  on  the  foregoing  list,  contracted 
with  the  company  to  dig  the  canal,  wheel-pit,  and  race-way, 
stone  the  same,  and  erect  a  building  thirty  feet  by  forty-five, 
and  three  stories  in  height ;  to  put  in  a  water-wheel  and  suit- 
able geering  connected  with  the  shafting  for  running  the 
machinery,  and  to  have  all  complete  for  operating  by  the  1st 
of  June,  1812. 

The  two  last  named  stockholders  contracted  to  build  128 
spindles  of  cotton  machinery,  with  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion suitable  for  carding  and  spinning  yarn  from  cotton,  for 
the  sum  of  $14.00  per  spindle,  and  to  have  the  same  all  per- 
fect, complete,  and  ready  for  operating,  by  the  15th  of  June, 
1812  ;  and  they  to  receive  an  extra  sum  of  $600  for  the  card- 
ing machine. 

The  above  contracts  were  completed,  a  double  carding 
machine  in,  and  all  put  in  motion  and  tested,  so  as  to  com- 
mence the  spinning  of  cotton  in  August,  of  said  year. 

The  mill  was  run  the  first  two  weeks  by  Nathaniel  Rider, 
on  his  own  stock,  to  test  the  perfection  of  his  machinery. 

The  mill  began  to  run  for  the  company,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Nathaniel  Eider,  the  7th  of  September,  1812. 
His  brother,  Franklin  Rider,  operated  the  carding-machine 
till  the  6th  of  November,  1812,  at  three  cents  per  pound. 

The  shares  were  all  paid  in  to  the  company,  and  that  account 
closed  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  year,  and  the  aggregate 
sum  received  was  about  equal  to  the  expenditure  to  that  time. 
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The  outlay  bad  been  done  with  great  economy,  and  with 
the  present  idea  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  it  can 
scarcely  be  realized  that  so  much  could  be  accomplished  at  so 
little  expense. 

Moses  Fiske  succeeded  Franklin  Rider  in  conducting  the 
carding  business  at  three  cents  per  pound  for  the  raw  cotton 
worked.  The  boarding-house  north  of  the  mill  was  erected 
early  in  the  year  1813.  The  business  at  this  time  gave  good 
encouragement  of  a  profitable  investment. 

A  stock  dividend  of  fifty-one  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents 
per  share  was  paid,  January  1, 1814;  and  a  quarterly  dividend 
often  dollars  and  twenty -five  cents  per  share  was  paid,  April  1, 
following. 

The  books  of  the  company  show  no  other  dividends  ;  but  it 
is  presumed  the  business  was  profitable  during  the  remaindei 
of  the  year  1814,  and  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  British 
manufactures  were  introduced  below  the  cost  of  any  similar 
production  in  these  States. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton  yarn,  by  large 
importations  from  England,  soon  proved  ruinous  to  this  and 
all  similar  enterprises.  The  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
skilled  labor  of  England,  that  was  now  thrown  upon  the 
American  market,  designed  to  crush  out  these  early  attempts 
in  that  business,  resulted,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in 
a  loss  of  the  capital  invested. 

The'  act  of  incorporation  is  as  follows: 

"AN   ACT 

To  Incorporate  Stephen  Newell  and  Others  by  the  Name  of  The 
Sturbridge  Manufacturing  Company. 

-  Section.  /•'  /.■'  •  nn  /  1  l,,  ih  %nat  nmrl  Tfrmm  of  Rqiremitatiw* 
in  Gen  ml  Court  am  m/ilml,     .  >j  tft    mm     That  Stephen 

Ncwdl,  John  Plimpton  Eleazer  Ryder,  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  Moses 
Fiske,  Jephthab  Plimpton,  Comfort  Freeman,  Nathaniel  Rider,  Ziba 
Plimpton,  Franklin  Rider,  and  Moses  Newell,  together  with  such  others 
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as  may  hereafter  associate  with  them,  and  their  successors  and  assigns, 
l>e  and  they  are  hereby  made  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  The  Stur- 
bridge  Manufacturing  Company, '  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  wool 
and  cotton,  in  the  town  of  Sturbridge,  in  lie  county  if  Worcester:  and 
for  that  purpose  shall  liave  all  the  powei  m  privileges,  and  hall  also 
be  subject  to  all  the  dutie  and  requirements  prescribed  and  sontained 
in  an  act  passed  the  3d  da\  oi  March,  A.D..  1809,  entitled,  'Ar  Act  De- 
finingthe  General  Powers  and  Duties  of  Manufacturing  Corporation-. 

"Sec.  Beit  farther  enacted,  Thai  tin  said  corporation,  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity,  may  lawfully  hold  and  possess  such  real  estate  not  exceed- 
ing $50,000,  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  $100,000,  as  may  be 
necessary  and  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  manufacturing  wool  and 
cotton  in  their  various  branches  in  the  town  of  Sturbridge. 

"October  20,  1812."* 

COTTON  MILLS  AT  FISKEDALE. 

These  mills,  and  the  village  of  Fiskedale,  now  the  most 
populous  part  of  this  town,  are  the  result  of  the  ability,  intel- 
ligence, and  enterprise  of  the  late  Honorable  Josiah  J.  Fiske, 
a  native  citizen  of  the  town,  although  for  many  years  he  re- 
sided at  Wrentham,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and, 
as  a  politician,  for  a  time  had  considerable  influence  in  State 
affairs  as  one  of  the  governor's  council. 

The  first  use  of  the  water-power  at  this  place  was  for  a  grist- 
mill, built  by  Captain  Jacob  Allen  at  an  early  period. in  I  lie 
history  of  the  town,  and  it  is  said  to  he  the  first  mill  of  the 
kind  built  within  the  limits  of  it,-  present  territory.  This 
locality,  from  the  time  of  the  first  settling  of  the  town, 
has  continued  in  the  Allen  family  to  the  commencement  of 
this  cotton  manufacturing  business,  having  been  originally 
settled  by  Moses  Allen,  who  was  not  an  original  petitioner, 
but  was  admitted  to  the  company  of  planters  about  the  time 
the  plantation  was  began. 

A  son  of  Captain  Allen  who  built  the  grist-mill,  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Allen,  made  further  improvements  here  by  enlarging  the 

*  See  vol.  iv,  Massachusetts  Uivr*.  from  180G  to  1813,  p.  45b. 
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dam  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  an  enlarged  business, 
w  ten  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Fiske,  who,  about  the 
year  1827,  made  a  purchase  of  these  improvements  and  the 
water-power,  with  considerable  adjoining  land. 

Mr.  Fiske  erected  the  brick  mill,  and  filled  it  with  machinery 
in  the  years  1827-'28,  and  began  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
May,  1829. 

The  dimensions  of  this  first  cotton-mill  are  eighty-four  feet 
by  forty,  and  five  stories  high. 

The  stone  mill  was  erected  in  1834  and  1835  ;  filled  with 
machinery,  and  commenced  to  manufacture  cotton  in  1836. 
This  mill  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  forty,  and  five 
stories  high. 

These  mills  had  ten  thousand  spindles  and  two  hundred 
looms,  and  made  print  cloths  sixty-four  by  sixty-four ;  weight 
seven  yards  to  the  pound. 

They  occupied  only  about  half  of  the  water-power  connected 
with  this  privilege. 

The  water-power  is  here  used  twice.  The  upper  privilege, 
occupied  by  the  stone  mill,  has  a  head  and  fall  of  twenty-three 
and  a  half  feet;  and  the  lower,  occupied  by  the  brick  mill, 
sixteen  and  a  half  feet,  making  a  total  of  forty  feet,  and  the 
whole  quite  secure  against  any  sudden  rise  of  water  in  the  river. 

The  supply  of  water  from  this  river,  the  Quinebaug,  has 
been  much  improved  and  equalized  by  the  erection  of  large 
dams,  forming  reserves  at  its  head-waters,  which  hold  the  sur- 
plus accumulations  of  the  winter  and  spring,  and  release  it  in 
the  dry  seasons. 

These  mills  were  greatly  enlarged  or  rebuilt  on  a  more  en- 
larged scale  in  the  years  1869  and  1870  ;  the  stone  mill  was 
partially  taken  down  and  prepared  for  purposes  of  storage; 
and  near  to  it,  for  occupying  the  power  of  that  mill  site,  a  new 
brick  mill  was  erected,  of  the  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet  by  seventy,  four  stories  high,  with  an  L  ex- 
tension, fifty-six  feet  by  seventy-two,  three  stories  high. 
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At  the  center  of  the  large  part  of  this  mill  are  two  towers, 
one  on  each  side,  in  one  of  which. is  hung  a  bell  of  the  weight 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  having  a  clear  mellow  tone,  which  is 
distinctly  heard,  when  rung,  over  a  large  extent  of  the  town. 

The  foundation  of  all  parts  of  tins  large  mill  rests  upon 
solid  rock,  and  the  wheel-pit  and  canal  were  excavated  out 
of  the  same.  The  machinery  is  operated  by  a  Leffel  wheel, 
having  two  hundred  and  eighty  horse-power.  Every  part  of 
the  mill  has  the  modern  improvements,  and  has'  a  light  and 
airy  aspect.  This  mill  contains  sixteen  thousand  spiudles, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  looms.  The  daily  consumption 
of  cotton  is  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  it  has  a 
product  of  fifteen  thousand  yards  of  cloth. 

At  the  lower  mill  site  there  has  been  a  large  addition  to 
the  old  brick  mill,  on  its  south  side,  eighty-five  feet  by  seventy, 
five  stories  high ;  besides,  the  roof  was  raised  on  the  old  mill, 
and  two  stories  added  to  correspond  with  the  new  part  and 
a  central  tower  is  also  added,  that  is  seen  a  long  distance  in 
approaching  this  vicinity.  Besides,  at  the  north  end,  an  L 
was  added,  fifty-six  feet  by  seventy,  used  as  the  picker  depart- 
ment, and  cloth-room,  having  the  boiler-room  in  the  basement. 

This  mill  has  an  iron  propelling-wheel  of  two  hundred 
horse-power.  The  contents  of  this  mill  are  twelve  thousand 
spindles  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  looms. 

Both  mills  in  fall  operation  consume  three  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  and  the  six  hundred  looms  turn 
out  twenty-live  thousand  yards  of  standard  print  cloths,  sixty- 
four  by  sixty-four,  daily  ;   weight,  seven  yards  to  the  pound. 

The  tenement  houses  have  been  enlarged  and  much  im 
proved;  and,  while  it  adds  to  the  growth  of  this  village,  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  is  advanced. 

There  is  yet  much  valuable  water-power  on  the  Quinebaug 
within  the  limits  of  this  town,  not  occupied,  which  is  destined 
in  the  future  to  add  largely  to  its  present  numberof  inhabitants. 
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There  is  a  manufactory  of  augers  and  bits,  which  is  con- 
ducted skillfully  and  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  water-power  at  Westville,  before  referred  to,  is  divided 
between  this  town  and  Southbridge,  the  Quinebaug  at  that 
place  being  the  division  line  between  these  towns  ;  and  here 
an  extensive  enlargement  <  >f  the  manufacturing  business  is  being 
made  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  will  give  the  new 
mills  and  principal  outlay  to  Southbridge,  but  will  add  inci- 
dentally to  the  population  in  that  part  of  Sturbridge. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  from  1860  to  1865  there  was  a  large 
decrease  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  which  was  occasioned 
mostly  by  a  severe  call  for  the  young  men  for  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  taking  largely  from  the  farming  population. 

LIST    OF    COLLEGE    GRADUATES. 

Caleb  Rice,  son  of  Rev.  Caleb  Rice,  the  first  minister  in 
Sturbridge,  graduated  at  Harvard  university,  1764. 

Nathan  Rice,  son  of  same,  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1773  ; 
he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Tinted  States  army,  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  <  >xford  during  the  winter  of  1798-'99  ;  afterward  re- 
moved to  Burlington,  Vermont,  where  he  died  about  1830. 

Joshua  Paine,  son  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  1'aine,  graduated  at 
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Harvard,  in  1784;  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  Charlestown,  June  10,  1787;  the  rirst  minister  settled 
there  after  it  was  burned  by  the  British,  in  1775.  He  died, 
February  27,  1788,  in  the  following  year. 

Thomas  Babbit,  physician,  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  L784  . 
he  studied  his  profession  with  the  elder  Dr.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton; began  his  practice  at  Gloucester  ;  returned  to  Sturbfidge 
in  1790,  and  removed  to  Brookiield  in  1803,  where  he  died  in 
1813,  having  acquired  distinction  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  society,  and  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  expedition  to  Tripoli,  with  General  William 
Eaton. 

Ephraim  Allen,  physician,  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1789; 
he  studied  with  Dr.  Erasmus  Babbit,  of  this  town,  and  settled 
at  Salem,  New  York,  where  he  continued  until  his  death. 

Erasmus  Babbit,  lawyer,  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  the  year 
1790  ;  he  was  a  captain  in  the  army  while  at  Oxford. 

Samuel  C.  Crafts  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1790  ;  he  set- 
tled in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  was  elected  its  governor, 
which  office  he  held  several  years. 

Grosvenor  Tarbell  graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1793, 
physician;  he  studied  his  profession  with  Dr.  Thomas  Babbit, 
and  settled  at  Lincoln. 

Alpheus  Cheney  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  in  1795. 

John  Paine,  a  lawyer,  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1799  ;  son 
of  Rev.  Joshua  Paine  ;  studied  his  profession  in  the  office 
of  Jabez  Uphani,  of  West  Brookiield,  and  practiced  law  in 
this  town  till  his  death. 

Timothy  Newell  graduated  ;it  Harvard,  in  1802  ;  the  only 
son  of  General  Timothy  Newell ;  died  ;it  Salem,  New  York, 
soon  after  he  left  college. 

Samuel  Bacon  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1808  ;  son  of 
Ephraim  Bacon,  in  that  pari  now  Southbridge  ;  read  law  with 
W.   C.  White,   Esq.,  <>f  Rutland,  and    Hon.    Levi    Lincoln,  of 
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Worcester.  While  in  this  latter  place  assisted  in  editing  the 
National  Mgis.  He  then  edited  The  Hive,  a  political  paper,  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  In  1812,  he  became  an  officer  of 
marines  in  the  United  States  service  ;  afterward  practiced 
law  in  Philadelphia  ;  then  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
and  lastly,  an  agent  of  the  American  government,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  protect  persons  liberated  from  slave  ships ; 
he  died  there  the  2d  of  May,  1820. 

Benjamin  Pice,  graduated  at  Brown  university,  1808; 
studied  theology  at  Andover,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Buxton,  Maine. 

Josiah  J.  Fiske,  graduated  at  Brown  university,  in  1808  ; 
he  read  law  with  Nathaniel  Searle,  of  Providence,  and  fin- 
ished his  studies  with  Timothy  Bigelow,  Esq.,  of  Boston ; 
entered  the  practice  of  law  at  Wrentham.  Was  senator  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  member  of  the  governor's  council. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  manufacturing  business  at  Fiske- 
dale,  in  this  town,  where  he  died,  August  15,  1838. 

Jacob  Corey,  graduated  at  Brown  university,  in  1808  ; 
practiced  medicine  during  his  life  in  this  town. 

William  Learned  Marcy,  graduated  at  Brown  university, 
in  1808 ;  he  read  law  in  the  city  of  Troy,  New  York;  removed 
to  Albany,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction,  as  a  lawyer  and  po- 
litical writer  ;  he  was  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  territory 
that  became  a  part  of  Southbridge;  and  will  be  more  particu- 
larly referred  to  in  that  connection. 

Daniel  F.  Harding,  graduated  at  Brown  university,  in  1809  ; 
he  was  of  that  part  of  the  town  taken  to  form  Southbridge. 

David  W.  Fiske,  graduated  at  Brown  university,  in  1825  ; 
studied  law  with  his  brother,  Josiah  J.  Fiske,  at  Wrentham  ; 
and  settled  in  his  profession  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Calvin  T.  Fiske,  graduated  at  Brown  university,  in  1820; 
a  brother  of  the  last  described;  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Sturbridge. 
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Henrv  F.  Leonard  graduated  at  Brown  university,  in 
1826  ;  son  of  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  and  died  at  Sturbridge, 
soon  after  he  left  college. 

David  T.  Lane  graduated  at  Amherst  college,  in  1829  ; 
son  of  Rev.  Otis  Lane  ;  studied  theology  at  An  clover,  and 
received  a  commission  from  the  American  Board,  with  the 
design  to  labor  as  a  foreign  missionary ;  but  died  at  his 
father's  soon  after  leaving  Andover,  at  Sterling,  Connecticut. 

William  H.  Taylor  graduated  at  Brown  university,  in 
1837  ;  a  teacher. 

Abijah  S.  Lyon  graduated  at  Brown  university,  in  1837  ; 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  North  Oxford. 

Benjamin  F.  Brooks  graduated  at  Amherst  college,  in 
1837  ;  he  read  law  at  Cambridge,  settled  in  his  profession  in 
Boston,  and  is  distinguished  as  an  able  attorney  and  coun- 
selor. 

Chester  W.  Carpenter,  Amherst  college. 

John  B.  Allen,  Union  college. 

Darius  Gore,  Amherst  college. 

Alfred  Belknap,  Amherst  college. 

Merrick  Lyon,  Brown  university. 

SCHOOLS. 

This  town  had  thirteen  districts  for  schools,  with  fifteen 
schools.  The  money  raised  for  this  purpose  has  been  as  follows: 
In  1866,  raised  $1,800  ;  in  1867,  $1,800  ;  in  1868,  $2,000  ; 
in  1869,  $2,200;  in  1870,  $2,200;  and  in  1871,  $3,500. 
The  school  district  system  has  been  abolished,  according  to 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  same. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

HON.  AMASA  WALKER. 

TJON.  Amasa  Walker,  now  a  resident  of  North  Brookfield, 
is  a  descendant  of  Nathaniel  Walker,  one  of  the  early 
planters,  of  the  town  of  Sturbridge,  residing  in  that  section,  for- 
merly called  "  The  Gore,"  a  tract  of  10,000  acres,  as  shown  by 
the  map  of  the  first  survey  of  this  territory,  which  subsequently 
became  this  town.  This  Mr.  Nathaniel  Walker  located  at  the 
head  of  what  is  now  known  as  "Walker's  Pond,"  in  1748;  he 
came  with  his  wife,  who  was  Submit  Brewer,  and  several 
children.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Walker,  of  Weston,  who 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  Walker,  of  Woburn,  who  was  the  son 
of  Augustine,  of  Charlestown ;  admitted  freeman  in  1641; 
was  master  mariner,  and  died  at  Bilboa,  in  Spain.  His  will 
is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Boston. 

Nathaniel  Walker  had  a  large  family  of  children,  among 
whom  was  a  son,  named  Phineas,  born  in  1738  ;  who  married 
Susannah  Hyde,  of  Sturbridge.  He  settled  at  Woodstock, 
and  died  there  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  his  wife  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four.  They  had  a  lamih  )f  nine  children,  sewn 
sons  and  two  daughters  one  of  his  sons,  Walter,  was  hern 
at  Woodstock.  Connecticut,  Ma\  27,  1773;  he  married 
Priscilla  Carpenter,  of  thai  (own  Vpril  3,  1798,  and  made 
his  residence  in  Brookfield.  Massachusetts.  They  had  three 
children:  one,  Amasa,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  at 
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Woodstock,  May  4,  1799.  He  married  Emeline  Carleton,  of 
Boston,  July  6,  1826.  She  died,  July  24,  1828,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  survived  her  but  a  few  weeks. 

Mr. Walker  married  again,  June  23, 1834,  Hannah  Ambrose, 
of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  They  had  three  children.  First, 
Emeline,  born  at  Boston,  April  11,  1835  ;  married  to  Alfred 
Batcheller,  of  Boston,  June  18,  1857.  Second,  Robert,  born  at 
North  Brooktield,  July  12,  1837;  married  Isabella  Tucker,  of 
Holdeu.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  volunteer  service  in  the 
late  war  of  Rebellion,  and  badly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  New 
Market,  Virginia,  in  1864.  Third,  Francis  Amasa,  born  at 
Boston,  July  2,  1840;  married  Exein  Stoughton,  daughter  of 
T.  M.  Stoughton,  of  Gill  (Turner's  Falls),  Massachusetts,  who 
was  born,  October  11,  1840.  Their  children  are:  Stoughton, 
born  at  Turner's  Falls,  June  3,  1866  ;  Lucy,  born  at  North- 
ampton, September  1,  1867  ;  Ambrose,  born  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  December  28,  1870.  Francis  Amasa 
was  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  during 
thelate  war,  and  in  1870  was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
but  recently  has  accepted  a  professorship  at  Yale  college, 
New  Haven. 

Amasa  Walker  was  a  graduate  of  the  common  school  of 
North  Brooktield,  but  studied  the  Latin  language  a  few  months 
under  the  charge  of  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Snell.  He  served  as 
an  apprentice  in  a  country  store,  and  commenced  business  for 
himself  in  West  Brookfield  in  1820.  Was  agent  for  the 
Methuen  Factory  Company  in  1823  and  1824,  and  went  to 
Boston  in  1825,  where  he  conducted  a  successful  trade,  mostly 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  till  1840,  when  he  retired  from 
mercantile  affairs. 

Mr.  Walker  then  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  literary 
pursuits,  political  affairs,  and  scientific  objects. 

He  was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy  in  Ober- 
lin   college,  Ohio,    in   1842,  and  gave  lectures   there  seven 
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years,  though  not  a  resident  at  that  institution.  In  1861  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  public  economy  at  Amherst  college, 
and  gave  lectures  there  till  1869.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  in  18-19  ;  of  the 
senate,  in  1850,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  years  1851  and 
1852  ;  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1853,  and 
of  the  house  again  in  1858  ;  was  one  of  the  electoral  college 
of  1860,  and  the  secretary  of  that  body  ;  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  session  of  the  thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress, 1862  and  1863.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  Amherst  college  in  1867. 

While  Mr.  Walker's  attention  has  been  largely  engaged  in 
his  professorships  and  political  affairs,  he  has  made  a  special 
study  of  "The  Science  of  Wealth.'1''  He  published  an  octavo 
volume  upon  this  subject  in  1866,  which  has  passed  to  its 
sixth  edition,  and  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  standard  value ;  it 
has  probably  given  more  celebrity  to  his  name  than  any  other 
or  perhaps  all  the  prior  acts  of  his  life.  His  mental  activity 
has  been  constant  and  untiring,  having  for  its  object  the  gen- 
eral advancement  of  the  industrial,  social,  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow-man  ;  and,  in  aid  of  this  end,  he  has  been 
a  liberal  contributor  of  his  ideas  for  the  newspaper  press  and 
periodical  publications  of  the  country. 

CHILDREN   OF   NATHANIEL   WALKER. 

James  settled  in  Belchertown,  had  nine  children. 

Mary  married  Alpheus  Richardson,  of  Sturbridge  ;  they 
had  six  children. 

Lucy  married  Comfort  Freeman,  of  Sturbridge  ;  they  had 
eight  children. 

Nathaniel,  Junior,  settled  in  Sturbridge,  and  had  six  chil- 
dren. 

Pliineas  settled  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  and  had  nine 
children. 
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Asa  settled  in  Charlton,  in  the  south-west  part,  in  that 
tract  which  became  a  part  of  Southbridge,  and  was  the  father 
of  the  persons  of  that  name  in  this  latter  named  town,  and 
had  six  or  eight  children. 

Josiah  settled  in  Sturbridge,  and  had  five  children,  among 
whom  was  Perez  Walker,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  this  place. 

Beulah  married  a  Mr.  White,  of  Middleiield,  Massachu- 
setts ;  they  had  ten  or  more  children. 

Joel  settled  in  Vershire,  Vermont,  and  had  six  children. 

Lydia  was  an  invalid  ;  she  never  married. 

Submit  was  blind,  and  never  married. 

BENJAMIN  1).  HYDE, 

STURBRIDGE  AND    SOUTHBRIDGE. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  the  son  of  Joslma  Hyde,  of  Sturbridge,  a 
farmer  in  favorable  circumstances  ;  was  born  in  that  town, 
February  8,  1803.  He  was  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  farm  mostly,  until  182s,  except  for  five  winters  he  taught 
school:  one  season  in  Sturbridge,  two  in  the  center  of  the 
town  of  Dudley,  and  two  winters  in  the  center  of  the  town  of 
Charlton.  The  1st  of  January,  1828,  he  entered  the  law 
school  at  Northampton  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the 
late  Judge  Howe,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  continued  there,  with  the  exception  of  apart  of  a 
year,  until  the  spring  of  1831,  being  part  of  that  time  in  the 
office  of  Dates  &  Dewey.  In  March,  1831,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  Common  Pleas  court  at  Northampton.  He 
then  returned  to  Sturbridge,  and  in  May  of  the  last  named 
year  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Southbridge,  and  continued  the  same  there  until  April,  1840, 
when  he  returned  to  Sturbridge.  and  continued  the  practice 
of  law  with  success,  accumulating  for  himself  and  family  a 
handsome  estate.      While   residing  at   Southbridge    he    repre- 
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seated  the  town  twice  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  Sturbridge 
tilled  the  same  office  once,  and  in  each  of  the  three  sessions 
was  placed  on  important  committees,  discharging  the  duties 
with  ability  and  credit  to  himself.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1853.  Mr. 
Hyde  was  a  man  of  sound  practical  sense,  had  little  regard  for 
personal  show,  but  gave  his  time  and  attention  to  whatever 
came  before  him  with  great  directness  of  purpose.  His  habits 
of  industry  were  such  that  he  had  but  little  leisure  for  amuse- 
ments, but  was  always  social  and  companionable  in  his  genera] 
intercourse  with  society.  He  died,  November  2,  1869,  aged 
sixty-six. 

Henry  D.  Hyde,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  practicing  his  pro- 
fession in  Boston,  is  his  son. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Mesheck  Remington,  Jacob  Corey,  Junior, 

Erasmus  Babbit,  Daniel  Mason, 

Jacob  Corey,  M.  M.  S.,  Hosea  Wheeler,  M.  D., 

Thomas  Babbit,  M.  I),  and  M.  M.  S.,  Calvin  P.  Fiske,  M.  I).. 

Matathias  Rice,  Orson  Parker, 

Abisha  Howard,  M.  M.  S.,  Cyrus  Hutchins, 

Ephraim  M.  Lyon,  AVilliam  S.  Saunders,  M.  D. 

Among  this  list  of  physicians  Dr.  Jacob  Corey,  senior,  for 
many  years  of  his  practice  in  this  and  adjoining  townships, 
became  the  most  known. 

His  patients  were  co-extensive  with  all  the  region  of  coun- 
try within  a  circle  of  eight  to  ten  miles  from  his  residence. 
Being  a  man  of  great  endurance,  he  was  constantly  on  his 
horse,  traveling  over  the  hills  and  valleys  both  by  night  and 
by  day;  and,  although  not  learned,  he  possessed  that  experi- 
mental knowledge  that  gave  the  people  great  confidence  in 
his  ability.  He  was  born  in  1756,  and  died,  May  i  7,  1839, 
aged  eighty -three. 

At  an  earlier  period  Dr.  Thomas  Babbit  was  regarded  as 
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a  physician  of  skill,  possessing  a  respectable   standing  with 
the  profession  generally  in  that  vicinity. 

LAWYERS. 

Erasmus  Babbit,  Junior,  George  Davis, 

John  Paine,  Benjamin  D.  Hyde. 

This  town  has  had  its  full  share  of  men  of  distinction. 
General  Timothy  Newell  has  before  been  referred  to  ;  also 
Colonel  Nathan  Rice,  son  of  the  first  minister.  He  served  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  the  time  of  the  aggressions 
of  France,  during  the  administration  of  President  John 
Adams,  when  war  became  imminent  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States,  which  induced  the  President  to 
commence  preparation  for  such  an  event,  by  raising 
troops  and  stationing  them  at  different  points  for  prac- 
tice in  military  tactics.  An  encampment  of  a  body  of 
these  men  was  stationed  at  Oxford  and  placed  under  Colonel 
Rice's  command  in  the  year  1799,  before  referred  to  in  the 
collections  for  that  town. 

He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  ability  as  an  officer,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  merit  as  a  literary  man. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Crafts,  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut, 
born,  September  3,  171<>,  a  graduate  of  Yale  college,  resided 
here  many  years,  and  exercised  much  influence  in  the  cause 
of  education,  being  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Leicester 
academy.  lie  was  a  merchant  in  this  town  and  accumulated 
a  respectable  estate. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  he  raised  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  and  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge  before 
Boston,  in  1775.  After  the  evacuation  of  that  town  by  the 
British  troops,  he  returned  to  Sturbridge,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  commanded  a 
company  under  General  Lincoln  in  the  Shay's  rebellion.  He 
removed  to  Vermont  in  1790,  to  take  charge  of  a  township  of 
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land  wliicli  he  and  General  Newell  had  previously  purchased, 
which  tract  took  the  name  of  "  Craftsbury"  in  his  honor.  His 
son,  Samuel  Chandler  Crafts,  horn  at  Woodstock,  Connecti- 
cut, October  6,  1768,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1790; 
moved  to  Vermont,  and  became  chief  judge  of  the  county 
of  Orleans,  and  continued  as  judge,  also  holding  many  other 
important  offices  in  that  State,  till  1828,  when  he  was  elected 
governor  and  re-elected  in  1829  and  1830.  Represented 
Vermont  in  Congress  eight  years,  and,  for  a  time,  tilled 
the  office  of  senator,  having  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Paine  to  till  a  vacancy.  He  died  at  Craftsbury,  November 
19,  1853.  His  father  died  in  that  town,  May  24,  1810,  aged 
seventy. 

Colonel  Crafts  built  at  Sturbridge,  what  is  now  and  has  for 
many  years  past  been  known  as  the  hotel  back  of  the  trees. 
on  the  south  side  of  the  village  common. 

Among  the  prominent  names  of  this  town  are  Fiske,  Allen, 
Plimpton,  Walker,  Newell,  Wight,  Harding,  Morse,  Clark, 
Smith,  Corey,  Marsh,  Ellis,  Johnson,  Mason,  Freeman,  Boy- 
den,  Hyde,  Phillips,  Hobbs,  Upharn,  Watkins,  Felton,  Cong- 
don,  Dunton,  Howard,  Rice,  Holbrook,  Denison,  Wheelock, 
S  hum  way,  Taylor,  and  Marcv. 

Many  of  these  names  are  applicable  to  the  town  of  South- 
bridge,  residing  in  that  part  of  this  town  which  was  set  off 
with  parts  of  Dudley  and  Charlton  to  form  that  town,  in  the 
year  1816. 

THE    WORCESTER    SOUTH    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Incorporated,    May    2,    1855. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society,  under  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, was  held  at  Sturbridge,  June  16,  1855. 

The  organization  was  as  follows:  for  Moderator,  Luther 
Hamant ;  for  Secretary,  Aaron  Lyon. 
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The  following  permanent  officers  were  now  elected  : 

For  President,  Oliver  E.  Felton,  Brookfield;  for  Secre- 
tary, Aaron  Lyon,  Southbridge;  for  Treasurer,  Simeon  F. 
Marsh,  Sturbridge. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  an  association  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  was  formed  here  several  years  before  this 
act  of  incorporation  was  obtained. 

It  was  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  this  body  that  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  adjoining  towns,  and  induced  a  desire 
to  participate  in  its  advantages.  Thus  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble, in  the  year  1854,  to  petition  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  obtained,  and  the  organization  was  made  as  above. 

In  the  following  year,  at  their  annual  meeting,  the  officers 
elected  for  the  organization  were  continued  in  office,  and 
elected  for  the  years  1857-'58-'59,  except  Aaron  Lyon, 
who  resigned  the  latter  year.  Samuel  H.  Hobbs,  of  Stur- 
bridge, was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

In  1859  this  society  united  with  the  town,  and  built  a  public 
hall,  with  two  spacious  rooms,  one  above  the  other  ;  and  this 
society  made  use  of  the  upper  hall. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  in  1860,  Calvin  P.  Fiske,  M.  D., 
was  elected  president,  and  Messrs.  Hobbs  and  Marsh  continued 
in  their  respective  offices.  The  same  officers  were  continued 
for  1861. 

In  1862,  at  the  annual  meeting,  Newton  S.  Hubbard  was 
elected  president ;  Colonel  David  Wight,  secretary ;  and 
Melvin  Haynes,  treasurer. 

In  1863  the  president  and  secretary  were  continued,  and 
Simeon  F.  Marsh  elected  for  their  treasurer;  for  1864  the 
same  officers  were  continued.  At  this  time  the  permanent 
fund  was  $1,101. 

The  officers  for  1865  were  Newton  S.  Hubbard,  for  presi- 
dent ;  Samuel  H.  Hobbs,  secretary ;  and  David  Wight, 
treasurer. 
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In  1866  Rufus  B.  Dodge,  of  Charlton,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  past  year  were 
continued  ;  they  served  also  for  the  year  1867. 

In  1868  Sylvester  Dresser,  of  Southbridge,  was  elected 
president;  Henry  Haynes,  of  Sturbridge,  was  made  secre- 
tary ;  and  David  Wight,  treasurer. 

For  1869  same  officers  were  continued.  In  1870  Daniel 
Dwight,  of  Dudley,  was  president ;  Amasa  C.  Morse,  of  Stur- 
bridge, secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  same  officers  were  continued  for  the  year  1871. 

The  premiums  and  gratuities  paid  by  the  company  yearly 
have  been  as  follows  : 
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1855, 

-   Paid  $201.25 

For  1863, 

-   Paid  .$393.57 

u 

1856,  - 

i  k 

214.71 

"  1864,  - 

1 1 

373.86 

" 

1857, 

u 

290.26 

"  1865, 
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575.45 

a 

1858,  - 
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1859, 
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314.71 

"  1867, 

1 1 

625.10 

u 

1860,  - 
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387.50 

"  1868,  - 

ii 

808.72 

u 

1861, 

" 

440.25 

"  1869, 

" 

738.52 
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1862,  - 

1 1 

388.19 

The  balance  of  funds  over  all  liabilities  in  October,  1871, 
was  $7,430.99.  This  sum  entitles  this  society  to  draw  annu- 
ally from  the  State  $600,  which  is  the  largest  sum  any  one 
agricultural  society  can  draw  in  any  one  year. 

The  agricultural  fair  grounds,  consisting  of  about  twenty - 
five  acres,  were  reported  upon  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
society,  held,  January  14,  1868,  with  a  recommend  to  pur- 
chase of  the  persons  then  owning  them,  about  nineteen  acres 
of  Nelson  Bennett,  and  live  or  six  acres  of  Thomas  McOarty, 
located  in  the  town  of  Sturbridge. 

The  same  committee  who  made  the  report  recommending 
the  purchase  (Newton  S.  Hubbard,  of  Brimfield  ;  N.  S.  Glea- 
son,  of  Warren ;  and  Daniel  Dwight,  of  Dudley),  were  consti- 
tuted a  committee  to  contract  and  secure  the  same  for  the 
society. 
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The  limits  of  the  Worcester  South  Agricultural  society,  by 
tin-  act  of  incorporation  in  1854,  embraced  the  towns  of  Stur- 
bridge,  Southbridge,  Charlton,  Dudley,  Webster,  Oxford, 
Spencer,  North  Brooktield,  Brookfield,  West  Brookfield,  and 
Warren,  in  Worcester  county,  and  Briuiheld  and  Holland, 
in  Hampden  county.  Tin's  act  lias  been  so  amended  by 
law  that  any  citizen  of  the  entire  county  may  be  a  member 
on  equal  terms  with  the  original  members,  applying  to  all 
societies  receiving  bounty  from  the  State 

Any  male  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  society,  by  pay- 
ing into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  is  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  membership.  Ladies  arc  entitled  to  all  such 
privileges  by  paving  one  dollar. 

By  the  State  law,  made  to  promote  and  encourage  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture,  societies  receiving  the  bounty  of  $600 
each  per  annum,  are  required  to  furnish  reports  of  their  doings 
to  the  secretary  of  the  State  bureau  of  agriculture,  who  com- 
bines all  the  important  information  and  discoveries  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  and  issues  annually  the  result  in  valuable 
publications  which  are  distributed,  and  may  be  secured  by  the 
several  members;  and,  if  preserved,  these  will  in  time  form 
valuable  agricultural  libraries. 

The  fair  grounds  were  bought  by  the  afore-named  commit- 
tee in  1869.  These  grounds  are  about  half  a  mile  west  of 
Sturbridge  Center  village  ;  the  society  base  since  fenced  the 
same,  and  erected  an  exhibition  hall  two  stories  high,  which 
has  a  basement  of  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  structure,  ninety 
feet  long  by  forty-two  feet  wide. 

The  arrangement  of  the  agricultural  ball  is  such  that  ample 
accommodation  is  bad  for  offices  for  the  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  committees  of  the  society,  with  commodious 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  in  addition  to  the  hall  for  lectures 
and  exhibition. 

The  grounds  have   been   suitably  improved  tor  the  display 
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of  animals  presented  for  competition  or  exhibition,  with  a 
good  half-mile  track  for  testing  the  speed  and  qualities  of 
horses  ;  the  whole  having  been  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
society,  and  well  calculated  to  fulfill  the  designs  intended — 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  total  cost  of  the  land,  hall,  track,  and  general  improve- 
ments connected  with  the  same,  has  been  $12,362. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  make  this  institution  such  as 
will  commend  itself  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  progress  of 
all  branches  of  industry,  which  associations  of  this  character 
are  designed  to  advance.  Thus  far  the  progress  has  been 
such,  that  those  who  have  had  its  management  in  charge 
take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  results  have  more  than  met 
their  expectations,  and  that  its  future  usefulness  is  well  as- 
sured by  the  increasing  interest  manifested  annually  by  those 
attending  its  exhibitions. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

THE    CONGREGATIONAL    SOCIETY. 

TN  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant  for  this  town 
the  proprietors  took  early  measures  for  establishing  re- 
ligious worship.  On  the  30th  of  November,  1731,  a  vote  was 
passed ;  "  that  we  will  build  a  meeting-house  as  soon  as  we 
conveniently  can."  They  had  previously  decided  upon  the 
place  to  locate  this  house,  which  place  was  on  an  elevation  of 
land  a  little  south  of  the  present  Congregational  society's 
meeting-house,  and  supposed  to  be  south  of  the  road  and  near 
the  place  where  the  Baptist  meeting-house  lately  stood,  which 
was  removed  to  Fiskedale,  in  the  year  1838. 

The  spot  thus  agreed  upon  for  the  location  of  their  first 
meeting-house  was  a  part  of  a  tract  of  land,  then  known  as 
the  Saltonstall  farm,  which  is  more  particularly  described  in 
another  part  of  this  historical  sketch. 

To  secure  to  themselves  this  desired  location,  the  proprie- 
tors deputed  two  of  their  number  to  procure  a  deed  of  a  suit- 
able piece  of  the  Saltonstall  farm,  who,'  for  that  purpose, 
visited  New  London,  and  obtained  of  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Governor  Saltonstall  the  deed,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy  : 

"DEED. 

"  To  All  Persons  ?<>  Whom  Uns,-  />,■<.•«,,/*  shall  Gorm  :  Richard  Christo- 
pher, and  his  wife,  Elizalwtli  Christopher;  Jeremiah  Miller,  and  Mary 
Miller,  his   wife;  Samuel  Davis,  and  Sarah  Davis,  his  wile,   all  of   New 
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London,  in  the  county  of  New  London,  and  in  his  majesty's  colony  of 
Connecticut,  in  New  England,  gents,  etc.,  and  William  Brattle,  and 
Catherine  Brattle,  his  wife,  of  Cambridge,  in  ye  county  of  Middlesex 
and  ye  province  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England — sends  greet- 
ing: Know  ye  that  ye  said  Richard  Christopher,  and  Elizabeth  ;  Jere- 
miah Miller,  and  Mary;  Samuel  Davis,  and  Sarah;  William  Brattle,  and 
Catharine, — for  and  in  consideration  of  the  settingup  of  a  meeting-house 
for  ye  public  worship  of  God  in  ye  township,  or  a  tract  of  land  lately 
granted  by  ye  General  Assembly  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay  for  a  township 
lying  between  Brooktield,  Woodstock,  Brimiield,  and  Oxford,  do  give 
and  grant,  alien  and  enfeqfe,  convey  and  confirm,  unto  Jonas  Houghton,  of 
Lancaster,  in  ye  county  of  Middlesex,  in  ye  province  of  ye  Massachu- 
setts Bay;  and  Ebenezer  Learned,  of  Oxford,  in  ye  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
said  province ;  and  to  the  rest  of  ye  proprietors  in  ye  aforesaid  tract  or 
township, — six  acres  of  hind  to  set  a  meeting-house  upon,  out  of  a  farm  or 
tract  of  land  containing  2,000  acres  lately  granted  to  the  Hon.  Gurdon 
Saltonstall,  deceased,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  ye  said  province, 
lying  in  Pine  land  near  or  upon  where  ye  road  which  runs  from  Brook- 
field  to  Woodstock  meets  with  ye  road  now  used  from  Brimfield  to 
Oxford.  Also  a  high-way  four  rods  wide  through  said  2,000  acres,  as  it 
is  now  marked,  from  Brimfield  to  Oxford,  or  as  near  thereto  as  it  can 
conveniently  be.  Also  a  high-way  of  four  rods  wide  from  ye  north  side 
of  said  2,000  acres  to  said  road  first  mentioned,  as  said  Brooktield  road 
is  now  used,  or  near  thereto. 

"Also,  a  high-way  to  run  from  said  high-way  first  mentioned  to  ye 
southerly  side  of  said  2, 000  acres  of  four  rods,  where  it  can  conveniently 
cross  Quinebaug  river,  where  the  land  will  conveniently  allow  thereof, 
with  ye  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereof. 

"To  have  and  to  hold  ye  said  granted  premises  with  appurtenances 
thereof  unto  the  said  Jonas  Houghton  and  Ebenezer  Learned,  with  the 
rest  of  ye  proprietors  in  ye  aforesaid  tract  or  township  for  ye  use  and 
uses  aforesaid,  and  to  no  other  use  whatsoever,  and  that  ye  said  Jonas 
Houghton  and  Ebenezer  Learned,  and  ye  rest  of  ye  proprietors  in  ye 
aforesaid  tract  or  township,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  shall  and 
may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  have,  hold,  use,  and 
possess,  improve  the  said  granted  premises,  with  ye  appurtenances  to 
and  for  the  use  and  uses  aforesaid,  and  to  no  other  use  forever,  against 
the  said  Richard  Christopher  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  Jeremiah  .Miller, 
and  Mary;  Samuel  Davis,  and  Sarah;  William  Brattle,  and  Catherine; 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Richard  Christopher,  and  Elizabeth; 
Jeremiah  Miller,  and  Mary ;  Samuel  Davis,  and  Sarah ;  William  Brattle, 
and  Catherine  ;  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  this  second  day  of 
December,  A.  D.,  1730. 
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••Signed,   sealed,   and    delivered  ]    Richard  Christopher,  and  a    [Seal.] 


in  ye  presence  oi 
John  Smaik, 
Lewis  DeWoolf, 


Elizabeth  Christopher,  and  a  [Seal.] 
Jeremiah  Miller,  and  a  [Seal.  ] 

Mary  Miller,  and  a  |  Seal.  | 


Elizabeth  Christopher,  j    Samuel  Davis,  and  a  [Seal.] 

Susannah  Coolidge,  Sarah  Davis,  and  a  [  Seal,  j 

Mr.  Richard  Christopher,  and  i    William  Brattle,  and  a  [Seal.  ] 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Christopher.  I    Catherine  Brattle,  ami  a         [Seal.  ] 

'•Mr.  Jeremiah  Miller  and  Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  Mr.  Samuel  Davis  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Davis,  personally  appeared  in  New  London  this  second  day  of 
December,  A.  1)..  1730,  and  acknowledged  the  instrument  in  ye  two  fore- 
going pages  to  be  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 
"  Before  me, 

"SAMUEL  LYNDE,  Assistant. 

"Middlesex,  July  1,  1731. 
"William  Brattle  and  Catherine  Brattle  personally  appeared  before 
me,  the  subscriber,  and  acknowledged  the  instrument  in  ye  two  fore- 
going pages  to  be  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

"Coram,  JONATHAN"  REMINGTON,  Justice  Peace. 

•'The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  ye  original  deed,  received,  May  9, 
1732. 

"  Examined  by 

"JOHN    CHANDLER,  Jr,  RegW. 

"  Worcester,  ss.  : 

"The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  record,  recorded  in  the  Registry  of 
Deeds,  book  in,  page  58. 

"Attest,  ALEXH.  WILDER,  Reg'r."* 

At  the  proprietors*  meeting,  held,  November  30, 1731,  there 
was  a  vote  showing  that  Mr.  Jonas  Honghton  was  allowed 
£8  4s.  2d.,  for  services  in  procuring  the  foregoing  deed  and 
the  expense  for  recording  the  same. 

It  was  then  voted  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  fifty  feet 
in  length,  by  forty  in  width,  and  twenty-two  feet  between  the 
sills  and  plates. 

Also,  that  the  finish  of  the  said  house  he  according  to   the 

*  It  is  shown  by  the  date  of  the  foregoing  deed  that  it  was  made  about  four  months  before 
the  county  of  Worcester  was  incorporated,  that  this  tract  of  land  was  then  a  part  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  in  Massachusetts.  Also,  that  Mr.  Houghton,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was 
from  Lancaster,  and  that  Mr.  Learned  was  from  Oxford,  which  also  shows  that  several  of  the 
proprietors  came  from  other  places  besides  Medfield. 
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articles  drawn  to  finish  the  meeting-house  at  Hassanamisco, 
(now  Grafton). 

Voted,  to  have  the  house  built,  covered  and  inclosed  in  the 
space  of  one  year  from  this  time,  and  finished  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  according  to  the  above  vote. 

And  that  three  men  be  a  committee  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
building  the  said  house ;  and  by  vote  John  D wight,  Jonas 
Houghton,  and  Joseph  Plimpton,  were  chosen  to  be  the  com- 
mittee for  carrying  on  the  said  work  of  building  the  meeting- 
house. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proprietors  made  a  grant  of  £525 
towards  the  expense  of  the  house,  which  was  the  total  of  their 
receipts  thus  far  for  .sales  of  land.  Twenty  pounds  was 
added  afterwards  for  finishing  the  meeting-house. 

It  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1733,  more  than  four  years  before  the  town  was  incor- 
porated. The  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  of  Medfield,  preached  the 
dedication  sermon,  from  Isaiah  lxiii,  5  : 

"I  looked  and  there  was  none  to  help;  and  I  wondered  there  was 
none  to  uphold ;  therefore  mine  own  arm  brought  salvation  to  me ;  and 
my  fury  it  upheld  me." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  by  the  foregoing  that  public  wor- 
ship was  not  held  here  until  their  meeting-house  was  finished. 
It  is  said  that  even  during  the  first  year  of  settlements,  James 
Denison,  from  the  south-east  section  ;  Joseph  Smith,  from  the 
north-west  part,  Henry  and  Daniel  Fiske,  from  Fiske  Hill, 
with  several  others  from  different  parts  of  the  town, — soon 
formed  an  acquaintance  and  met  at  their  cabins  by  turns,  and 
held  religious  worship  every  Sabbath. 

After  their  meeting-house  was  finished  they  took  measures 
to  procure  a  pastor.  There  is  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  a 
proprietors'  meeting,  held  on  June  24,  1734,  for  that  object. 

In  their  action  they  voted  fifteen  shillings  for  each  proprie- 
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tor's  lot,  the  minister  excepted,  to  support  preaching.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Cowell  was  their  first  preacher.  In  November  fol- 
lowing, forty  shillings  each  lot  was  assessed  to  support  preach- 
ing the  ensuing  year,  which  amounted  to  ninety-five  pounds, 
ten  shillings.  The  next  year  they  raised  for  this  object, 
£103  lis.  6d. 

The  first  Monday  in  March,  1736,  was,  by  vote  of  the  pro- 
prietors, set  apart  for  prayer  and  fasting,  to  seek  direction  for 
the  choice  of  a  minister  to  settle  among  them.  The  pastors 
of  four  neighboring  churches  were  invited  to  assist  on  that 
occasion.  The  result  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Rice  to  become  their  pastor. 

The  calling  and  settling  of  a  minister,  in  form  and  custom, 
has  materially  changed  since  the  period  of  these  early  fathers. 
In  many  respects  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better  for 
society  had  the  early  mode  continued. 

Mr.  Rice  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  29th  of  September,  1736,  at  which  time  a  church 
was  organized,  consisting  of  fourteen  male  members,  viz.  : 


Rev.  Caleb  Rice,  Ebenezer  Stearns,  Jonathan  Perry, 

Henry. Fiske,  Joseph  Allen,  Jonathan  Fosket, 

Ezekiel  Uphani,  George  Watkins,  Moses  Allen, 

Joseph  Baker,  Solomon  Rood,  Daniel  Thurston. 

Joseph  Cheney,  Daniel  Fiske, 

The  office  of  deacon  was  conferred  on  Daniel  Fiske  and 
Ebenezer  Stearns ;  Moses  Allen  was  appointed  to  set  the 
Psalms  in  the  congregation  upon  Sabbath  days. 

"  There  is  reason  to  think  that  church  music  was  conducted  by  the 
early  fathers  and  mothers  with  more  spirit  and  less  understanding  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  chorister  who  was  always  appointed  to  that 
office  by  the  vote  of  the  church,  having  set  the  Psalm,  any  of  the  con- 
gregation capable  of  singing  were  accustomed  to  join  in  that  service, 
sitting  promiscuously  in  the  assembly.  They  first  adopted  the  practice  of 
sitting  by  themselves  in  17G8.     A  petition  was  brought  into  town  meet- 
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ing  that  year,  signed  by  sundry  of  the  inhabitants,  requesting  that  they 
may  have  the  liberty  of  taking  their  seats  in  the  front  gallery  of  the 
meeting-house,  or  wherever  the  town  may  think  proper,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  singing  with  greater  regularity,  decency,  and  good  order.  The 
town  granted  this  liberty  till  the  next  May  meeting,  then  about  two 
months1  time,  and  then  voted  to  extend  the  privilege  during  the  town"s 
pleasure.  Soon  after  they  voted  three  pounds,  lawful  money,  to  aid  in 
providing  a  singing-school,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen. 
The  new  method  of  singing  by  rule,  and  especially  the  introduction  of 
new  tunes,  created  no  small  stir  in  the  congregation,  and  the  church 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  arrange  the  unhappy  differences  be- 
tween the  singers  and  the  people,  and  propose  some  method  of  accom- 
modation. The  report  was  read  from  the  desk  on  the  Sabbath,  and, 
having  been  preserved,  is  as  follows:  It  sets  forth  three  grievances  on 
the  part  of  the  singers.  They  complain — first,  that  they  were  not  prop- 
erly encouraged,  so  many  being  opposed  to  singing  by  rule,  and  some 
people  leaving  the  meeting-house;  second,  their  persons  and  characters 
being  injuriously  treated;  third,  their  not  having  liberty  to  sing  once  a 
day  without  reading  line  by  line.  With  a  view  to  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties, and  restore  peace  between  the  singers  and  the  congregation,  the 
committee  gave  the  following  advice:  In  respect  to  the  first  complaint 
they  advised  the  disaffected  among  the  people  to  read  the  preface  to 
Mr.  Walter's  Singing-Book,  and  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  a  congregation  should  join  together  in  singing,  and  carry  it 
on  in  order,  no  one  knowing  any  rule,  and  so  none  obeying  any.  Res- 
pecting the  second,  they  recommend  a  solemn  regard  to  that  golden  rule 
of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them.  Touching 
the  third  complaint,  after  conceding  to  both  parties  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  the  committee  add,  for  the  consolation  of  the  singers,  noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  opposition  and  discouragement  in  a  good  work. 
The  report  concludes  with  some  sensible  remarks  to  the  choir,  a  general 
exhortation  to  seek  after  the  things  which  make  peace,  whereby  one  may 
edify  another,  and  a  proposal  that  Psalms  be  sung  once  on  the  Sabbath 
day  at  concluding  of  Divine  service,  by  reading  one  verse  or  half  stave 
once,  for  the  space  of  four  months  next." 

"The  old  way  of  conducting  church  music  probably  went  out  of  use 
at  the  expiration  of  these  four  months.  The  numerous  votes  from  time 
to  time  after  this  for  raising  money  for  instruction  in  singing,  give  evi- 
dence of  an  improved  taste  that  had  been  cultivated  under  the  new  sys- 
tem; and  that  this  part  of  divine  service  became  better  understood  and 
more  highly  appreciated.1' 

The  pecuniary  support  which  Mr.  Rice  received  from  his 
people  was  liberal  for  the  time,  or  indeed  for  any  other  time, 
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considering  the  value  of  articles  of  living,  which  shows  that 
the  founders  of  this  town  understood  true  wisdom,  and  like 
circumstances  have  not  been  overlooked  or  met  grudgingly  by 
their  descendants. 

In  addition  to  the  several  allotments  of  land  laid  out  and 
reserved  for  their  minister,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
grant,  amounting  to  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  township  to  be  his 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  they  voted  as  follows  :  £200,  in  bills 
of  credit  for  settlement  and  encouragement,  to  be  paid  him, 
viz.  :  £100,  by  the  1st  day  of  May,  1737  ;  and  £100  by  the 
first  day  of  May,  1738.  Also  £110  in  bills  of  credit  annually 
for  his  salary,  at  the  value  of  twenty -five  shillings  an  ounce  in 
silver  money.  And  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the 
said  Mr.  Rice's  ordination,  to  add  ten  pounds  to  his  salary, 
so  as  to  make  it  £120,  according  to  the  aforesaid  value  of 
money,  annually. 

In  Mr.  Rice's  answer  to  this  call,  referring  to  the  proposed 
settlement  and  salary,  he  says  : 

"  I  esteem  it  to  be  handsome  and  generous,  and  accordingly  do  now 
accept  it  as  such;  yet  not  being  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
charge  and  expenses  of  living,  if,  in  process  of  time,  my  circumstances 
should  require  and  call  for  more,  I  should  depend  and  rely  upon  it,  that 
as  I  give  myself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  so  I  should  receive 
a  decent  and  handsome  support." 

To  which  the  people  readily  assented.  In  conclusion,  he 
added  a  suggestion  regarding  his  supply  of  fire-wood,  which 
was  thought  reasonable  ;  and  they  voted  him  forty  cords  per 
year,  and  twelve  dollars  for  its  delivery.  Finding  this  in- 
sufficient, the  supply  was  first  increased  five  cords,  and, 
finally,  fifty  cords  was  granted,  and  delivered  at  Mr.  Rice's 
door,  of  suitable  length  for  use.* 

*  If  silver  is  taken  at  a  dollar  an  ounce,  it  will  be  found  that  the  support  granted  to  the 
first  minister  of  Sturbridge  was  a  settlement  of  $160— a  salary  of  ninety-six  dollars,  and 
fifty,  cords  of  wood  annually,  besides  a  farm  of  about  500  acres  of  land.  The  money 
appears  small  compared  with  present  values. 
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It  is  known  by  tradition  that  the  founders  of  Sturbridge 
were  a  religious  and  church-going  people.  It  is  reported  that 
this  people  for  many  years — man,  woman,  and  child — when  in 
health,  regardless  of  the  weather  or  distance  from  the  place  of 
worship,  were  constant  in  attendance. 

For  example,  those  of  the  south-eastern  part,  many  lived 
six  and  seven  miles  from  the  meeting-house,  which  was  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  attendance,  although  they  might  have 
to  travel  that  distance  on  foot,  fording  the  Quinebaug,  cross- 
ing perhaps  upon  a  fallen  tree,  or  in  winter  on  the  ice. 

When  the  snows  were  deep  the  inhabitants  of  a  section 
would  assemble  at  an  appointed  place,  when  the  men  would 
go  forward,  tracking  the  way,  and  the  women  and  children 
follow. 

Such  was  their  custom  before  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Although  the  town  was  thinly  settled,  yet,  as  each  Sabbath 
came,  their  minister  found  the  meeting-house  always  filled 
with  ready  and  interested  listeners  after  the  truths  delivered. 

The  meeting-house  at  first  had  no  pews,  but  was  provided 
with  temporary  seats,  each  worshipper  being  at  liberty  to  sit 
or  stand  wherever  it  might  be  found  convenient. 

In  October,  1741,  the  following  article  was  inserted  in  the 
warrant  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  14th  of  that  month  : 

"  To  see  whether  the  town  will  let  out  the  room  in  the  meeting-house 
under  the  galleries,  and  come  into  some  measures  to  do  and  accomplish 
the  same." 

The  design  of  this  article  was  to  lay  out  a  part  of  the 
meeting-house  floor  for  pews.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and  it 
was  voted  that  the  pews  be  assigned  to  the  several  families  in 
town,  each  to  build  his  own  pew,  as  was  the  custom  of  that 
time.     The  assigning  of  pews  or  lots  was  in  that  day  generally 


But,  it  must  be  considered  that  every  article  for  the  support  of  a  family  was  in  propor- 
tion. Corn,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel;  labor,  fourteen  cents  per  day.  This  is  a 
sample  of  values  of  that  day,  which  rendered  the  salary  abundant. 
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termed  dignifying,  and  a  committee  was  selected,  not  unfr'e- 
quently  from  neighboring  towns.  But  in  this  case  the  com- 
mittee who  was  intrusted  with  this  delicate  and  responsible 
duty,  were  Daniel  Fiske,  Moses  Marcy,  and  Isaac  Newell. 
The  instructions  from  the  town  were, 

"  To  have  due  regard  to  age;  to  the  first  beginning  in  town;  to  their 
bearing  charges  in  town,  and  to  their  usefulness;  and  to  dispose  of  the 
room  for  pews  to  such  persons  as  they  shall  see  fit." 

This  was  a  duty  imposed  for  deciding  upon  the  relative 
merit  of  the  principal  heads  of  families  in  the  town,  which, 
being  in  accordance  with  a  prevailing  custom  of  the  colonial 
period,  was  not  deemed  offensive  or  improper ;  but  to  suggest 
such  an  idea  in  these  times  of  republican  equality,  nothing  could 
be  regarded  as  more  out  of  place. 

This  committee  made  their  report  to  the  March  meeting 
following,  as  here  given  : 

"  We,  the  said  committee,  met  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1742,  and 
did  agree,  that  according  to  the  instructions  given  us  by  the  town,  the 
following  persons  ought  to  have  the  several  pew  spots,  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, and  the  liberty  of  pitching  in  the  following  order,  viz. : 


1st  choice  to  Moses  Marcy 


2d 

Henry  Fiske 

11th 

Moses  Allen 

3d 

Isaac  Newell 

12th 

Joseph  Allen 

4th 

James  Deuison 

13th 

Joseph  Smith 

5th 

Rowland  Taylor 

14th       " 

Hinsdale  Clark 

Oth 

Daniel  Fiske 

15th       " 

Ezekiel  Upham 

7th 

Joseph  Baker 

16th 

John  Harding 

8th 

Joseph  Cheney 

17th 

Caleb  Harding- 

9th 

David  Shumway 

18th 

Edward  Foster." 

10th  choice  to  David  Morse 


This  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the 
town's  book.  This  transaction  exhibits  the  estimate  of  the 
standing,  relatively,  of  eighteen  of  those  supposed  to  be  first 
in  point  of  character  and  usefulness  in  the  town. 

These  eighteen  lots  for  pews  would  be  very  differently 
6a 
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valued  in  point  of  location,  compared  with  the  center  or  body 
pews  at  this  time,  they  being  the  wall  seats ;  chairs  in  the 
central  part  of  the  house  would  now  be  regarded  more  favor- 
ably than  pews  under  the  galleries. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rice  closed  both  his  life  and  ministry  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  September  2,  1759,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
He  was  a  native  of  Hingham,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
university.  He  was  the  pastor  of  this  church  twenty-three 
years. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the 
County  of  Worcester,"  gives  the  following  sketch  of  his  char- 
acter. 

"  He  was  a  pastor  after  God's  heart ;  sound  in  faith ;  a  good  preacher ; 
endowed  with  excellent  ministerial  gifts,  and  very  exemplary  in  life,  as 
well  as  social  and  benevolent  in  his  deportment."  "  Pie  lived  in  great 
harmony  with  his  people  in  the  fore  part  of  his  ministry;  but  about  the 
year  1747,  a  number  of  the  brethren  and  inhabitants,  conceiving  they 
had  received  new  light,  different  from  what  was  common  among  their 
neighbors,  separated  from  him,  which  rendered  his  work  more  arduous 
and  his  life  uncomfortable.  From  Separatists  they  became  Anabap- 
tists;::  but  it  pleased  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  remove  Mr.  Rice 
from  his  labors  by  death,  whose  praise  was  then  through  all  the  churches, 
and  his  memory  is  still  dear  to  many."t 

He  was  married,  January  8,  1737,  soon  after  his  settlement, 
to  Priscilla  Payson,  of  Woodstock,  then  a  town  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

There  was  a  marked  spirit  of  honorable  dealing  by  the 
pioneer  people  of  Sturbridge  with  their  first  minister.  His 
salary  was  advanced  five  times  to  make  the  same  accord  with 
the  advance  of  articles  required  for  family  support.     The  nil- 


*  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Sturbridge.  The  term  "  New  Lights  "  did 
not  originate  in  Sturbridge ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  change  from  a  more  formal  state  of  the 
New  England  church  to  a  more  ardent  and  active  spiritual  state— a  change  from  the  church 
and  state  policy,  to  the  new  ground  that  none  could  properly  be  received  into  the  church, 
except  upon  their  profession  of  faith  and  spiritual  change  of  heart.  Jonathan  Edv\  ards  was 
of  this  new  school.     It  arose  at  the  time  of  Whitfield's  advent. 

t  This  was  written  thirty-four  years  alter  his  death, 
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ing  price  of  agricultural  products  was  their  guide  in  establish- 
ing the  amount  of  salary  due  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  contract  entered  into  for  his  settlement. 

The  number  uniting  with  the  church  during  his  ministry, 
including  the  fourteen  with  which  it  was  organized,  was  114. 
Fifteen  of  these,  near  the  close  of  his  ministry,  separated 
therefrom,  and  established  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
"  Baptist  Church  of  Sturbridge." 

At  first,  those  who  withdrew  received  the  name  of  "  Sepa- 
ratists ;"  and  here,  as  in  many  other  of  the  old  societies  of  that 
day,  then  styled  the  Standing  Order,  they  were  stigmatized  by 
the  epithet,  as  before  given,  "  New  Lights." 

In  this  separation  many  unhappy  results  followed,  as  has 
been  related  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Baptist  society 
then  formed.  The  oppressive  measures  that  followed  those 
who  chose  to  withdraw  was  a  consequence  of  legislative  fa- 
voritism in  behalf  of  one  religious  denomination  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  other  religious  bodies. 

This  Baptist  society,  for  a  time,  was  not  a  corporate  body  ; 
and  thus,  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  designed  to  protect  dis- 
senting societies  by  inserting  the  word  "  incorporated,"  this 
society  could  not  avail  itself  of  the  intent  of  the  provision  for 
protection  against  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  old  society, 
or  standing  order,  and,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  day,  it 
was  regarded  with  the  voters  of  the  town  as  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  (the  old  society  being  the  town's  religious  so- 
ciety, and  not  a  parish,  as  now  regarded),  and  not  of  con- 
science. Thus  the  assessors  distrained  the  property  of  all 
delinquent  tax-payers  for  the  part  imposed  for  the  support  of 
the  town's  religious  society,  as  well  as  that  for  schools,  roads, 
or  other  contingent  expenses. 

Nothing  could  remedy  such  an  evil  but  the  entire  separa- 
tion, by  legislation,  of  religious  affairs  from  political  ;  and 
such  legislation  required  time  to  cultivate  a  proper  and  ra- 
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tional  religious  sentiment  with  the  public  at  large.  This,  in 
due  time,  was  accomplished,  and  all  religious  societies  are 
now  placed  in  a  state  of  equality  of  rights. 

The  former  system  of  favoritism  for  one  religious  society, 
t<>  the  detriment  and  oppression  of  others,  was  but  a  relic  of 
the  barbarism  of  a  past  age.  With  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  acts  of 
persecution  and  oppression,  known  to  have  been  quite  gen- 
eral, could  possibly  have  been  perpetrated  in  a  New  England 
community,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  past  which  truth  must  admit. 

There  was  an  article  inserted  in  the  warrant  for  the  town 
meeting,  May  22,  1749,  touching  the  matter  relating  to  those 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  first  society,  as  follows  : 

••  To  sec  whether  the  town  will  pass  a  vote  to  exempt  those  people  in 
this  town  that  have  separated  themselves  from  the  public  worship  of 
God  mi  tin  Lord's  day,  at  our  meeting  house,  from  paying  for  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Rice." 

The  legislative  act  of  1692,  then  in  force,  required  of  every 
qualified  voter  that  he  must  pay  his  tax  for  the  support  of  an 
able,  learned,  orthodox  minister,  of  good  conversation;  a  part 
of  which  act  is  as  follows  : 

"The  person  thus  seleeted  and  approved,  accepting  thereof,  settling 
witli  them,  shall  be  the  minister,  towards  whose  settlement  and  mainte- 
nance all  the  inhabitants  and  ratable  estates  lying  within  such  town  or 
part  of  a  town  or  place  limited  bylaw  for  upholding  the  public  worship 
of  God,  shall  l>c  obliged  to  pay  in  proportion." 

.There  was  an  unquestionable,  legal  right  for  such  taxation; 
and  to  omit  to  tax  any  estates  under  this  act,  increased  the 
burden  of  taxes  upon  those  not  exempt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  question  was  acted  upon  at  this 
meeting;  but,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1752,  the  town  held  a 
special  meeting,  to  see  whether  the  town  will  come  into  some 
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method  of  agreement  with  the  Separatists  that  were  distrained 
upon  for  their  minister's  rates. 

Moses  Marcy  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  requested  the 
Separatists  to  be  seated  on  one  side  of  the  meeting-house,  and 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  present,  on  the  other.  He  then 
desired  that  there  might  be  a  friendly  conference,  to  see  if  by 
some  means  or  other  we  could  not  make  up  the  difference 
between  us,  without  going  into  the  law  ;  and,  after  a  long  talk 
and  discussion  of  the  question,  the  Separatists  were  asked 
whether  if  the  creatures  and  all  ttie  goods  that  were  taken 
from  them  by  distress  for  their  minister's  rates  in  the  year 
1751,  were  returned,  it  would  satisfy  them,  so  that  we  might 
live  together  like  Christian  friends  and  neighbors  '.  They 
answered,  it  would  satisfy  them  for  that  year  with  reason  able- 
satisfaction,  and  no  further.  Then  they  were  desired  to  bring- 
in,  in  writing,  what  would  content  them,  which  they  did. 

The  amount  of  this  writing  was,  that  they  desired  restitu- 
tion to  be  made  them  from  1749,  and  one  individual  from 
1718.  It  was  then  earnestly  requested  of  the  Separatists,  that, 
as  we  then  did,  and  now  believe  we  had  a  good  right  to  do  as 
we  did,  yet  for  peace's  sake,  we  might  meet  one  another  and 
agree. 

No  agreement,  however,  was  effected,  and  th;  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  close,  after  Nathaniel  Walker,  James  Denison, 
Joseph  •  Baker,  John  Tarbell,  and  Moses  Marcy,  had  been 
appointed  a  committee  to  treat  further  with  them.  The  action 
of  this  committee,  or  the  full  result  of  the  question  in  dispute, 
does  not  appear  upon  their  records. 

It  was  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Rice  before  this 
society  settled  another  minister.  During  this  time  preaching 
was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Storrs,  Whitney,  and 
Mills. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1760,  the  church  held  a  season  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  in  which  the  congregation  joined, 
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' '  To  seek  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ  for  light  and  direction  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  Gospel  minister,  and  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  fit  and 
qualify  one  with  the  gifts  and  graces  for  to  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  us." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  church  record. 

About  six  months  after  this,  another  day  was  set  apart  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  in  order  to  give  the  Rev.  Joshua  Paine  a 
call. 

The  call  given  to  Rev.  Joshua  Paine,  as  the  result  of  this 
meeting,  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Paine  was  ordained,  June  17, 
1761.  The  contract  here,  like  others  with  the  standing  order 
of  ministers  of  that  day,  was  for  life ;  thus  it  might  properly 
be  regarded  as  of  great  importance  to  the  town,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  this  society,  that  a  man  of  piety,  ability,  and  good 
social  qualities  should  be  secured. 

The  gatherings  of  the  people  on  occasions  of  ordination  at 
this  period  were  very  large,  for  the  reason  that  they  but  sel- 
dom occurred,  and  people  had  been  taught  and  accustomed  to 
regard  the  ministerial  profession  with  far  greater  reverence 
than  at  the  present  day.  To  accommodate  the  multitude  ex- 
pected on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Paine's  ordination,  a  platform 
was  erected  in  the  open  held,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  east  of 
the  present  meeting-house,  where  all  could  see  and  witness 
that  interesting  ceremony. 

The  town  voted  £13  6s.  8d.  fur  the  expense  of  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers  and  the  council  on  this  occasion. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  their  meeting-house  at 
this  time,  there  was  a  petition  by  several  females  for  better  ac- 
commodation ;  which  petition  is  quoted  from  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's 
centennial  address,  viz.  This  is  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  March  meeting,  1762  : 

' '  A  petition  from  Hannah  Allen,  Elizabeth  Hooker,  Rhoda  Clark, 
Dinah  Allen,  Abigail  Allen,  Deborah  Falconer,  Hannah  Chub,  and 
Elizabeth  Chickering,  showing  that  the  hind  seat  in  the  women's  side- 
gallery  is  so  low  that  they  can  not  see  the  minister;  and  the  other  seats 
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are  full  and  crowded,  so  that  it  is  very  uncomfortable  sitting;  praying 
favor  of  the  town,  that  the  town  would  grant  them  liberty  to  build  a 
pew  where  the  hind  seat  is,"  etc. 

The  petition  being  read  and  discussed,  their  request  was 
granted. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  custom,  if  any  parties  desired  a 
pew  for  their  accommodation,  to  appeal  to  the  town,  as  it 
was  an  act  of  the  same  by  which  such  privilege  was  ob- 
tained, and  then  to  be  built  at  the  petitioner's  expense.  By 
this  mode,  in  time,  the  house  became  tilled  with  pews.  There 
must  have  been  a  curious  appearance  of  the  area  of  floor  in 
the  meeting-house,  with  pews  and  benches  interspersed,  until 
the  floor  became  filled  with  pews  ;  and,  again,  as  each  party 
erected  his  own  pew,  or  engaged  it  built,  it  is  not  probable 
that  much  regard  was  had  to  symmetry  or  elegance  of  work- 
manship ;  thus  the  entire  collection  of  pews  would,  if  seen  by 
the  eye  accustomed  at  the  present  day  to  witness  nicely- 
adjusted  workmanship,  be  a  museum  of  curiosities. 

The  insufficiency  of  accommodation  in  the  old  meeting- 
house induced  the  town  to  take  measures  for  a  new  one. 
There  was  a  vote  in  favor  of  building  a  new  meeting-house  in 
1773,  but  the  advent  of  the  Revolutionary  war  postponed  this 
design  during  that  period.  The  question  was  again  brought 
forward  soon  after  the  close  of  that  war,  and  a  decision  to 
build  was  soon  agreed  upon.  The  result  was  the  erection 
of  a  new  meeting-house  in  the  year  1784 ;  but  it  was 
not  entirely  completed  and  dedicated  until  the  autumn  of 
1787. 

Rev.  Joshua  Paine  died,  December  28,  1799,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  pas- 
torate. He  was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale  college.  Rev.  Mr.  Paine's  funeral  took 
place  the  first  day  of  the  year  and  century  of  1800. 

His  memory  was  highly  cherished  among  his  people  ;  he 
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was  regarded  as  an  able  minister,  and  as  exerting  a  salutary 
and  lasting  influence. 

His  pastorate  commenced  about  the  close  of  the  last  French 
war  in  America,  continuing  through  the  exciting  period  of  the 
English  aggressions  that  produced  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  England,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  also  through 
that  primary  crisis  that  originated  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  an  established  constitution  ;  and  its  test  under 
the  first  president,  General  George  Washington ;  closing  his 
days  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  death  of  that 
great  man. 

Mr.  Paine's  settlement  was  £200,  or  about  $666,  with  a 
salary  of  £66  13s.  4d.,  or  $222  ;  and  this  salary  was  gener- 
ously continued  one  year  after  his  decease,  to  his  widow. 

During  a  part  of  the  year  following  his  decease,  Rev.  Zenas 
L.  Leonard,  the  Baptist  minister,  occupied  the  meeting-house 
of  this  society,  and  once  more  the  people  of  Stur bridge  wor- 
shipped unitedly  together ;  although  soon  after  forming  sep- 
arate congregations,  there  has  not  since  existed  any  unkind  feel- 
ing between  these  two  religious  denominations,  but  they  have 
frequently  united  their  efforts  in  many  benevolent  objects. 

The  successor  to  Mr.  Paine  was  the  Rev.  Otis  Lane,  a 
native  of  Rowley,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  university; 
his  ordination  took  place,  December  10,  1800.  There  were 
eighteen  pastors  united  in  the  council,  and  twenty-six  dele- 
gates. The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.D., 
of  Cambridge,  which  was  published,  and  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Lane  was  settled  upon  the  new  platform,  with 
the  right  to  ask  for  a  dismission,  but  to  give  one  year's  notice 
and  his  reasons  therefor  ;  which  had  a  counterpart,  granting 
the  same  privilege  to  his  society  and  church. 

It  is  said  that  this  was  the  first  digression  in  this  State 
from  the  plan  of  settling  ministers  during  their  natural  life. 
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In  the  following  year,  after  Mr.  Lane's  settlement,  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1801,  a  colony  of  twenty  members  were  dis- 
missed from  this  society  to  form  a  church  in  the  Poll  parish, 
a  portion  of  which  was  taken  from  the  east  part  of  this  town, 
and  incorporated  with  parts  of  Charlton  and  Dudley,  on  the 
28th  of  February,  the  same  year,  and  styled  the  "Second  Re- 
ligious Society  in  Charlton. " 

Although  there  were  many  dismissions  from  this  church 
during  Rev.  Mr.  Lane's  pastorate,  yet  the  church  and  society, 
before  its  close,  gained  in  members  to  the  church  and  numbers 
and  strength  in  the  society.  The  year  1810  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar favor  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  there  were  added  forty  members, 
which  is  represented  the  greatest  revival  of  religion  that  this 
church  has  ever  experienced;  and  it  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  religion  here  which  has  continued  till  the  present 
time.* 

Mr.  Lane  continued  the  pastor  of  this  church  about  eighteen 
years,  during  which  it  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  ninety- 
eight  members.  The  number  of  members  in  the  church  when 
he  was  settled  was  112.  His  dismission  was  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1819.  He  was  afterwards  installed  over  the  church 
in  Voluntown  and  Sterling,  Connecticut,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  until  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  retire  from  his  profession.  He  died  at 
Southbridge,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Samuel  M.  Lane,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  a  native  of  Sutton,  and  a  graduate 
of  Brown  university,  who  had  recently  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies  at  Andover,  came  to  this  town  as  a  temporary 
supply  in  June,  1819,  and  was  ordained  as  the  pastor,  November 
30,  the  same  year ;  he  was  favored  at  the  commencement  of 
his  services  here  by  a  revival  of  interest  in  spiritual  affairs  that 
had  begun  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Lane's  pastorate,   which 

*  Remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  in  1838. 
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added  twenty-five  members  to  the  church.  A  similar  awaken- 
ing took  place  in  1825,  which  added  forty  to  the  church  the 
year  following.  During  the  twelve  years'  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Bond,  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes  were  established 
here,  and  123  members  were  added  to  the  church  ;  also,  a 
temperance  society  was  formed.  Rev.  Mr.  Bond  was  dis- 
missed, October  3,  1831,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  sacred 
literature  in  the  Theological  seminary  at  Bangor,  Maine. 
After  holding  that  office  about  three  years  he  returned  again 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  installed  over  the  second  Congre- 
gational church  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  May  7, 1835,  where, 
it  is  believed,  he  now  resides. 

The  successor  to  Rev.  Mr.  Bond  was  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
a  native  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst college  ;  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  October  2,  1831, 
the  next  Sabbath  after  he  had  completed  his  theological  studies 
at  Andover,  and  the  day  before  his  predecessor  was  dismissed. 
He  was  ordained  on  the  21st  of  December  following. 

With  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  this  society  commenced 
the  voluntary  method  of  supporting  religious  worship  by  sub- 
scription. The  success  of  this  plan  of  supporting  preaching 
lias  removed  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  ancient  method 
of  taxation. 

In  the  year  1835  the  interior  of  the  meeting-house  was  re- 
modeled on  a  plan  that  gave  more  seats,  and  better,  than  the 
old  arrangement.  During  Mr.  Clark's  pastorate  203  members 
were  added  by  profession,  and  fifty-six  by  letter.  The  whole 
number  of  members  was  335.  In  the  same  period  this  church 
and  society  contributed  for  objects  of  Christian  charity  $4,000, 
besides  aiding  several  young  men  in  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try.    Rev.  Mr.  Clark  was  dismissed  December,  20,  1838. 

After  leaving  here,  Mr.  Clark,  for  several  years,  was  </«»- 
nected  with  the  management  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  but  has  since  deceased. 
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During  the  seven  years  of  his  pastorate,  Rev.  Mr.  Clark 
proved  liimself  a  devoted  minister  in  his  profession,  and  a 
worthy  citizen. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  he  delivered  a  centennial  address 
before  the  people  of  Sturbridge  and  vicinity,  ten  days  after 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation  as  a  town. 
From  said  address  much  of  the  foregoing  has  been  taken.  It 
is  an  able  and  authentic  sketch  of  history,  covering  over  one 
hundred  years  of  the  doings  of  her  citizens,  and  will  always 
remain  of  much  interest  to  the  future  residents,  and  all  lovers 
of  the  early  history  of  this  section  of  New  England. 

The  next  pastor  of  this  church  and  society  was  Rev.  David 
R.  Austin,  who  was  installed,  May  1,  1839.  The  number  of 
members  in  the  church  in  January,  1843,  was  349.  Rev.  Mr. 
Austin  was  dismissed,  October  1,  1851 ;  he  is  now  believed  to 
be  in  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

Rev.  Hubbard  Beebe  succeeded  Mr.  Austin.  He  was  in- 
stalled, June  2, 1852,  and  served  as  the  pastor  till  October  24, 
1854,  when  he  received  dismission,  and,  it  is  understood,  is  now 
laboring  in  his  profession  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  After 
the  dismission  of  Mr.  Beebe,  this  society  was  destitute  of  a 
pastor  about  one  and  a  half  years;  during  this  period  Rev. 
Daniel  H.  Temple  supplied  about  six  months,  and  others  for 
shorter  periods.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Sumner  G.  Clapp, 
who  was  installed,  March  26,  1856,  continued  his  labors  a 
little  over  six  years,  and  received  his  dismission,  September 
2,  1862.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  college,  and  passed 
a  course  in  theology  at  Andover.  The  church  membership 
varied  during  Mr.  Clapp's  ministry,  from  224  to  196,  at  the 
time  of  his  dismission. 

This  society  now  engaged  the  services  of  Rev.  Marshall  B. 
Angier,  who  commenced  preaching,  January  7,  1863,  and  was 
installed,  July  1,  following.  He  served  about  four  years,  and 
was  dismissed,  June  5,  1867;  the  membership  during  his  pas- 
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torate  increased  from  196,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  to 
222  members  at  its  close.  Rev.  Martin  L.  Richardson,  the 
successor,  began  his  labors,  October  20,  1867;  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  college,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Theological 
seminary  at  Bangor,  Maine.  The  number  of  church  mem- 
bers in  February,  1871,  was  228  ;  Mr.  Richardson  was  at  that 
time  still  laboring  here,  with  much  satisfaction  both  to  himself 
and  his  people. 

The  deacons  of  this  church  have  been  as  follows  : 


Daniel  Fiske,  elec 

ted 

in  1736 

Rowland  Clark,  elected 

in 

Ebenezer  Stearns, 

u 

1736 

Eleazer  Hebbard,       " 

Isaac  Newell, 

u 

1741 

Joel  Plimpton,           " 

1807 

Joseph  Baker, 

u 

1747 

Daniel  Plimpton,       " 

1808 

Edward  Foster, 

u 

1749 

Zenas  Dunton,            " 

1826 

Moses  Weld, 

(I 

1764 

George  Davis,            " 

1826 

Joshua  Harding, 

i  I 

Ephraim  M.  Lyon,    ' ' 

1832 

Job  Hammet, 

a 

James  Capen,             " 

1832 

Perley  Allen,   elected 

in  1846,  re 

signed  in  1863. 

David  K.  Porter, 

k 

1850, 

"           1853. 

Melville  Snell, 

1 1 

1853, 

1866. 

Henry  Haynes, 

(C 

1853,  sti 

1  in  office. 

Charles  Fuller, 

u 

1863, 

u 

Henry  Hitchcock, 

1 1 

186*3, 

" 

Isaac  Johnson. 

a 

1869, 

(< 

This  society  erected  a  parsonage  house  in  1868,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3,000,  and  the  society  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

BAPTIST    SOCIETY,     STURBRIDGE. 

The  origin  of  this  church,  like  that  of  many  others  which 
came  into  existence  at  this  particular  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Baptists  in  America,  was  a  difference  of  sentiment  in  re- 
ligious matters  among  the  members  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  this  town. 

This  difference  arose  about  the  year  1740,  during  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  Caleb  Rice,  the  iirst  minister  of  that  church, 
and  resulted  in  a  division  of  its  members,  in  1747,  when  a 
separate  church  was  formed. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  this  separate  church  was  at  rirst 
organized  upon  the  distinctive  religious  sentiments  of  the 
Baptists,  but,  for  a  time,  adhered  to  infant  baptism. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark  has  given,  in  his  centennial  address 
(containing  an  historical  sketch  of  this  town  for  the  first 
100  years  of  its  existence),  no  doubt,  the  true  cause  of 
this  separation,  "  a  religious  awakening  that  prevailed  in 
many  other  places  at  that  time,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
generally  designated  as  '  New  Lights.'  "* 

This  period,  as  has  been  referred  to  in  another  place, 
marked  a  crisis  in  religious  affairs  in  Massachusetts,  and,  in 
fact,  in  this  country,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  New  England  the  ardent  vital  Puritan  sentiment  of  its 
founders  had  departed  from  its  original  zeal,  and  had  degen- 
erated into  formality  and  coldness.  To  be  baptized,  admitted 
to  a  membership  in  the  church,  and  unite  at  the  communion 
table,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  Christian  and  disciple  of 
Christ.  Redemption  from  sin  was  to  be  obtained  by  meri- 
torious conduct  and  an  adherence  to  church  forms. 

To  prepare  a  more  agreeable  wr,y  for  some  fastidious  per- 
sons, a  special  covenant  was  not  unfrequently  adopted,  called 
the  "  llalf-Way  Covenant,'1  that  the  becoming  a  member  of 
the  church  might  be  made  easy. 

This  lax  state  of  religion  became  alarming  to  many  minds 
that  were  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  an 
experience  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace  for  admission  to 
membership  in  the  church  by  those  desiring  to  join  with  that 
body. 

Thus  many  insisted  upon  experimental  religion  as  the  basis 
of  baptism  and  membership. 

Among  the  New  England  ministers,  no  one  supported  this 
ground  more  earnestly  than  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  during 


*  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark's  Historical  Sketch,  p.  34. 
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his  ministry  with  the  church  at  Northampton,  as  the  successor 
of  the  venerable  Solomon  Stoddard. 

But  it  was  left  to  such  men  as  George  Whitfield,  and  men 
like  the  celebrated  Gilbert  Tennent,  to  press  this  point  before 
the  multitude,  and  bring  forth  a  new  era  in  religious  sen- 
timent. 

Those  who  favored  this  religious  zeal  and  labored  to  extend 
its  influence  were  frequently  opposed  by  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  who  adhered  to  the  old,  quiet,  conser- 
vative mode  of  conducting  religious  affairs,  and  were  stig- 
matized by  the  name  of  "New  Lights."  But  as  the  zeal  of 
the  former  increased,  it  resulted,  generally,  in  such  a  division 
in  the  churches  that  a  separation  and  new  organizations  gen- 
erally followed.  Those  who  left  the  old  churches  and  formed 
new  ones  in  accordance  with  this  spiritual  awakening,  received 
sometimes  the  name  of  "Separatists." 

Such  was  the  name  given  at  first  to  those  who  withdrew 
from  the  first  church  in  Sturbridge.  They  professed  to  take 
the  Scriptures  only  for  their  guide,  and  in  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  many  instances  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  favored  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  Baptists. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  this  great  revival  of  religion, 
there  was  but  a  small  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  New 
England.* 

Mr.  Benedict  says  : 

"So  slow  was  the  progress  of  the  Baptists  in  Massachusetts,  that  after 
the  church  of  Swansea  was  formed,  in  1663,  for  100  years,  up  to  1763, 
they  numbered  within  its  limits  but  eighteen  churches." 

From  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  great  religious 


*  The  first  Baptist  church  in  Massachusetts  was  formed  in  Swansea,  in  1663;  the  second 
in  Boston,  in  1(565;  another,  at  Swansea,  in  1693;  (there  was  a  Baptist  church  at  Kittery, 
Maine,  that  sprung  from  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Boston  in  1682) ;  another  at  Rehoboth,  in 
1732;  one  at  Sutton  in  1735;  one  in  Leicester,  in  1736;  and  one  at  South  Brimfield,  now 
Wales,  in  1736;  one  at  West  Springfield  in  1740;  and  a  second  at  Boston  in  1743;  and  then 
comes  the  Baptist  church  formed  in  Sturbridge,  in  November,  1747. 
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revival  in  1740,  there  was  a  gradual  progress,  with  increasing 
force,  in  favor  of  this  religious  denomination,  although  labor- 
ing under  great  disadvantages,  through  the  force  of  statute 
enactments,  unjustly  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  standing 
order,  so-called,  compelling  Dissenters  to  support  a  faith  con- 
trary to  their  belief. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the  number  of 
churches  of  this  order  had  increased  from  eighteen  (its  num- 
ber in  1763)  to  sixty-four  churches  in  the  year  1784,  and 
eighty-four  in  1794. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Baptist  church  in  Sturbridge  was 
formed  in  1747,  and  Mr.  John  Blunt  was  ordained  as  its  pas- 
tor, but  it  did  not  conform  fully  with  the  Baptist  faith  until 
1749  ;  at  which  time  Rev.  Ebenezer  Moulton,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  South  Brimtield,  baptized  thirteen  of  their 
number,  among  whom  was  Daniel  Fiske,  one  of  their  deacons. 
John  Newell  was  their  other  deacon,  and  Henry  Fiske  and 
David  Morse  were  their  ruling  elders.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Blunt  (their  pastor),  and  upwards  of  sixty  were  baptized. 
Much  bitterness  now  prevailed  in  the  church  of  the  standing 
order  against  the  members  of  this  new  organization. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  action  of  the  people  in  their 
town  meetings  to  reconcile  these  Separatists  with  the  original 
church;  and  as  the  records  of  the  town  show,  these  parties 
had  been  quite  rigorously  dealt  with  in  several  respects, 
besides  forcibly  taking  their  property  for  the  support  of  the 
Congregational  worship,  in  which  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously participate.  To  give  a  history  of  the  state  of  religious 
feeling  with  the  members  of  the  old  church  towards  these 
Dissenters,  the  following  is  quoted  from  a  note  in  Benedict's 
"  History  of  the  Baptists  : " 

"Mr.  Moulton,  for  preaching  here,  was  seized  by  the  constable, 
dragged  out  of  the  town,  and  thrust  into  prison,  as  a  stroller  and  vaga- 
bond.    Also  Deacon  Fiske,  John  Corey,  Jeremiah  Barstow,  Josiah  Perry, 
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and  John  Draper,  were  imprisoned  in  Worcester  gaol.  In  1750  and  1751 
the  assessors  took  from  Abraham  Bloyce  a  spinning-wheel;  from  Deacon 
Fiske,  five  pewter  plates  and  a  cow;  from  John  Pike,  a  cow;  from 
Jonathan  Perry,  a  saddle  and  steer ;  from  Mr.  Blunt,  the  pastor,  a  tram- 
mel, andirons,  shovel,  tongs,  etc.,  and  a  heifer;  from  John  Streeter,  a 
kettle,  pot-hooks,  etc.  ;  from  Benjamin  Robbins,  a  warming-pan,  quart 
pot,  broad-axe,  saw,  and  other  tools;  from  Henry  Fiske,  ruling  elder, 
five  pewter  plates,  and  a  cow;  from  John  Perry,  a  cow;  from  David 
Morse,  ruling  elder,  a  cow  in  1750,  for  a  tax  of  eleven  shillings  and  four 
pence,  and  in  1751  a  yoke  of  oxen,  valued  at  not  less  than  thirty-six  dol- 
lars, for  a  tax  less  than  five  dollars;  from  Phineas  Collier,  a  kettle,  two 
pewter  plates,  a  tankard,  and  a  young  cow;  from  John  Newell,  deacon, 
all  his  pewter  plates,  a  cow,  and  a  flock  of  geese;  from  John  Draper 
goods  were  distrained,  but  the  kind  is  not  mentioned." 

In  the  absence  of  any  records  kept  by  this  church  prior  to 
1780,  it  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  show  who  were  all  the  mem- 
bers who  separated  from  the  old  church,  and  formed  this  new 
organization,  but  from  the  foregoing  list  of  those  who  suffered 
in  the  persecution  here  related,  many  of  their  names  have  been 
preserved. 

This  church  was,  in  its  origin,  one  of  those  which  claimed 
vital  and  practical  godliness  to  be  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  membership  in  a  church  of  Christ.  This  principle,  it 
has  been  said,  was  the  whole  ground  of  separation  in  this  case 
as  well  as  in  many  others. 

For  several  years  after  this  church  took  the  ground  of 
"  Believers'  Baptism'1'  its  members  held  to  what  is  called  "  Open 
Communion.'1  This  ground,  it  is  supposed,  was  not  formally 
and  publicly  relinquished  till  the  year  1780,  though  probably 
the  practice  never  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  among  them. 
Its  form  of  government  and  discipline  was  for  a  time  after 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  order.  But  Mr.  Henry  Fiske  and 
David  Morse  were  the  only  ruling  elders  ever  elected  to  that 
office  in  this  body. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1783,  this  church  held  a  meet- 
ing preparatory  for  building  their  first  meeting-house,  at  which 
time  a  committee  was  chosen  to  furnish  a  plan,  and  to  select  a 
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place  for  its  location.     This  committee  reported  a  plan  that 
was  accepted  on  the  25th  following,  as  to  form  and  size. 

It  was  decided  to  erect  this  building  on  a  lot  of  ground 
on  the  height  of  Fiske  Hill,  which  had  previously  been 
given  to  the  society  by  Henry  Fiske,  one  of  the  ruling  elders, 
and  for  which  purpose  this  location  was  used  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

This  meeting-house  was  raised  in  1784,  and  finished  in 
1786  ;  number  of  church  members  at  this  time  was  eighty. 
This  church  and  society  maintained  but  a  partial  supply  for 
the  pulpit,  until  they  received  for  their  pastor,  Rev.  Zenas 
Lockwood  Leonard,  in  1795. 

In  1781  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge,  after  supplying  the  pulpit  for 
a  time,  was  ordained  their  pastor  on  the  27th  of  October, 
of  that  year. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  ministry  the  church  pros- 
pered. He  is  reported  as  having  been  a  fervent  and  earnest 
speaker,  with  an  unusual  command  of  the  feelings  of  his 
hearers.  But  after  about  four  years'  service,  he  was  dismissed 
for  irregularities  in  his  moral  character  in  the  year  1788,  and 
silenced  from  preaching  soon  after.  The  number  of  members 
in  1788  was  eighty -four. 

In  1786  twelve  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the 
church,  among  whom  was  the  name  of  John  Phillips,  who  was 
born  in  Sturbridge,  June  29,  1760,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Perry,  May  20,  1785.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  He  was  chosen  deacon,  to  take  the  place  of  his 
father,  in  1799.  His  100th  birthday  was  celebrated  at  the 
Baptist  church,  Fiskedale,  June  29,  1860,  at  which  time  he 
presided.     He  died  in  1864,  aged  104. 

During  the  next  six  years  the  pulpit  was  supplied  but  oc- 
casionally; the  names  of  Baldwin,  Rathburn,  and  Root  appear 
among  the  preachers. 

In  1795  Rev.  Zenas  Leonard,  a  native  of  Bridgewater,  was 
7a 
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invited  to  supply  preaching  for  this  church  and  society,  and  on 
the  30th  of  January,  1796,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
become  their  pastor,  and  having  accepted,  he  was  ordained  on 
the  15th  of  September  folio  vino-,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  of 
Boston,  preaching  the  ordination  sermon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  continued  his  services  as  pastor  of  this 
church  until  the  13th  of  October,  1832,  at  which  time  he  was 
dismissed  at  his  own  request,  having  sustained  his  pastoral 
relations  here  thirty-six  years.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1841,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born, 
January  16,  1773. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  the  second  of  thirteen  children  of  Captain 
David  and  Mary  (Hall)  Leonard.  He  was  baptized,  July  1, 
1790,  and  immediately  after  connected  himself  with  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  Middleborough,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus.  Shortly  after  this,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  study,  preparatory  to  entering  college.  In 
May,  1792,  he  was  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class  of  Brown 
university.  He  graduated  with  honor  in  September,  1794. 
He  then  commenced  a  course  of  theological  study  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  William  Williams,  of  Wrentham,  Massachu- 
setts, but,  at  the  urgent  request  of  friends,  he  began  soon  after 
to  preach,  being  regularly  licensed  by  the  church  in  Bridge- 
water.     After  preaching  about  a  year,  he  came  to  Sturbridge. 

Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  was  highly  favored  in  his  pastoral  labors. 
During  his  ministry  229  members  united  with  the  church;  ol 
this  number  205  were  added  by  baptism.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  church  members  at  any  one  time  was  180,  and  the 
smallest  eighty-one. 

The  records  show  a  large  number  dismissed  from  this  church 
to  others.  During  the  years  1816  and  1817  nearly  seventy 
members  were  dismissed  to  form  churches  in  Southbridge, 
Holland,  and  Brooklield  ;  this  reduced  their  number  in  1817 
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to  ninety-one  members,  but  the  number  has  since  advanced  to 
187  in  184-3. 

The  infirmities  of  Mr.  Leonard  during  the  last  year  of  his 
pastorate  were  such  that  his  pulpit  was  supplied  a  portion  of 
that  time  by  the  Rev.  Abiel  Fisher,  of  Bellingham,  who  served 
until  a  successor  was  engaged. 

Their  iirst  meeting-house,  erected  on  Fiske  Hill,  had  become 
much  decayed  by  time,  and  its  location,  since  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  had  been  set  off  to  aid  in  forming  the  town  of 
Southbridge  in  1816,  had  become  far  from  the  center  of  the 
location  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and  near  the  eastern 
border  of  the  town,  as. its  present  territory  was  located. 

This  state  of  things  induced  the  society  to  erect  a  new 
meeting-house  in  the  center  village,  on  the  elevation  of  ground 
071  the  south  side  of  the  road,  south  of  the  Congregational 
meeting-house.  This  house  was  finished  and  dedicated  on 
January  8,  1833,  and  the  Rev.  Addison  Parker  was  installed 
in  the  pastoral  office  at  the  same  time. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker  was  a  graduate  of  Middle!) ury  college, 
and  afterwards  tutor  in  Water ville.  He  had  been  settled  over 
the  Baptist  church  at  Southbridge  more  than  five  years,  when 
he  was  invited  to  accept  this  pastorate. 

Mr.  Parker  continued  in  the  ministry  with  this  society  till 
December  12,  1835,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  request, 
having  accepted  a  call  from  the  Baptist  church  at  Metlmen. 
A  further  account  of  Rev.  Addison  Parker  will  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  first  Baptist  church  at  Southbridge. 

This  church  now  remained  destitute  of  a  pastor  till  the  fol- 
lowing August,  when  the  Rev.  Isaac  Merriam,  of  Maine, 
tilled  that  office. 

His  pastoral  service  was  of  short  duration.  Mr.  Merriam 
was  dismissed  the  last  part  of  January,  1837.  In  the  interim 
between  the  two  last  pastorates  preaching  was  supplied  part 
of  the  time  by  Rev.  William  Dennis,  whose  labors  were  blessed 
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with  an  increased  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  adding  new 
members  to  the  church. 

The  Kev.  Orrin  O.  Stearns,  by  invitation,  began  as  a  supply 
in  this  pulpit  in  April,  1837,  and  received  ordination,  Septem- 
ber 25,  following.  He  continued  his  office  as  pastor  here 
till  October  14,  1839,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  request. 
In  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Stearns,  this  church,  for  the  lirst  time, 
advanced  the  minister's  salary  to  $500.  They  were  now  but 
partially  supplied  with  preaching  till  May,  1840. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stearns,  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  univer- 
sity, and  was  regarded  as  a  young  minister  of  respectable 
ability. 

The  church  now  invited  Rev.  Joel  Kenney,  of  Wenham,  to 
preach  for  them  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  After  a  short 
supply  he  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was  installed, 
June  14,  1840. 

This  church  and  society  passed  a  vote,  June  25,  1838,  to 
remove  their  meeting-house  from  its  location  in  the  center 
village  before  referred  to,  and  locate  it  on  ground  given  to 
them  for  this  purpose,  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  J.Fiske,  at  Fiske- 
dale  village.  This  was  done  soon  after,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $1,000.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1842,  and  re- 
paired at  a  cost  of  $300  ;  the  salary  of  the  minister  now 
being  $500.  In  the  day  of  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  $200  was 
the  salary,  and  it  was  not  unfrequently  difficult  to  provide 
that  amount,  not  for  want  of  ability  of  the  parishoners,  but 
more  particularly  on  account  of  the  leniency  of  Mr.  Leonard, 
who  was  an  industrious  and  thriving  man,  devoting  much  of 
his  time  to  his  farm  and  other  religious  concerns,  as  well  as 
to  the  duties  of  pastor. 

In  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  first  Baptist  church  of 
Sturbridge,  the  writer  has  been  favored  with  the  following, 
from  Mr.  Rufus  E.  Bond,  church  clerk. 

Rev.  Joel   Kenney  was  dismissed  at  his  request,  in  May, 
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1843.     Since  1813  the  following  ministers  have  supplied  this 
church  and  society  for  the  time  here  given. 


J.  Woodbury,  - 
Thomas  Driver, 
George  E.  Dorrence,  - 
Addison  Parker, 
George  W.  Preston,    - 
Andrew  Read, 
J.  M.  Chick,     - 
Mr.  Stevens  (supply), 
William  Reed,   - 
J.  T.  Farrar,  -       - 
Charles  A.  Cook, 
C.  W.  Potter,     - 


Commenced  Service.  Closed  Service. 

-  July,  1844    Dismissed,  September,  1847 


December,  1847 

April,  1850 

-      May,  1852 

December,  1855 

October,  1858 

June,  1862 

August,  1864 

April,  1866 

November,  1867 

December,  1869 

-  January,  1871 


February,  1849 

March,  1852 

September,  1855 

May,  1858 

April,  1862 

August,  1864 

April,  1865 

March,  1867 

October,  1869 

October,  1870 


The  records  of  this  church  and  society  have  not  been  pre- 
served to  much  extent,  nor  do  they  particularize  with  that 
exactness  which  they  should  have  done  to  give  them  that  inter- 
est which  they  might  have  commanded  had  they  been  prop- 
erly kept. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Warren  association  at  Rev.  Caleb 
Blood's  meeting-house,  in  Newtown,  1786,  there  were  present 
from  Sturbriclge,  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge  and  Jacob  Shepherd. 

The  Warren  association  held  their  meeting  in  1788,  on 
Fiske  Hill,  at  the  meeting-house  of  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge ; 
then  named  in  the  report  as  present,  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge, 
Henry  Fiske,  Deacon  Phillips,  and  Deacon  Fiske. 

REMARKS. 

About  the  year  1768  there  arose  a  serious  difference  of 
sentiment  in  this  church  regarding  government  and  discipline. 
This  caused  a  separation  of  its  members.  Those  who  with- 
drew regarded  the  form  of  laying  on  of  hands  to  be  necessary 
to  authorize  a  member  to  come  to  the  communion  table ; 
while  the  remaining  members  of  the  church,  though  they  had 
no  material  objection  to  this  practice,  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  making  it  one  of  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Lord's  table. 
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A  new  church  was  formed  of  those  members  who  held  to 
this  form  of  admission  ;  their  residences  were  mostly  in  the 
east  part  of  the  town,  and  in  the  west  part  of  Charlton  ;  they 
held  their  meetings  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  Mackin- 
strys  were  located.  Their  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Ewing, 
a  native  of  Scotland. 

This  church  continued,  according  to  the  best  evidence  ob- 
tained, eight  or  ten  years,  and  finally  separated  through  some 
disagreement  among  themselves,  a  part  embracing  the  doc- 
trine of  Methodism  ;  and,  this  element  continuing,  may  prob- 
ably be  taken  as  the  origin  of  the  Methodism  which  has 
resulted  in  the  very  respectable  society  of  Methodists  now 
established  at  Southbridge.  Among  the  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist society  in  Sturbridge,  which  seceded  and  formed  this  new 
organization,  under  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing,  were  John  Corey  and 
Jonathan  Phillips,  who  finally  returned  to  the  Baptist  society 
about  1775. 

Rev.  Mr.  Backus  refers  to  Mr.  Ewing  as  a  sound  preacher, 
but  is  mistaken,  no  doubt,  as  to  his  having  been  a  minister  of 
the  first  Baptist  church  in  Sturbridge. 

The  Mackinstrys  were  of  Scotch  descent ;  but  at  this  time 
these  first  settlers  and  pioneers  of  this  family  were  natives  of 
Ireland  ;  their  ancestors  having  emigrated  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  from  whence  these  parties  came,  about  1740,  and 
settled  first  at  Medfield ;  they  followed  their  neighbors,  who 
had  settled  at  Sturbridge,  and  located  where  this  family  now 
reside,  in  the  year  1748,  now  in  the  north-west  part  of  South- 
bridge.  There  is  no  particular  knowledge  of  this  Rev.  Mr. 
Ewing,  but  it  is  probable  that  his  visit  to  Sturbridge  was 
somewhat  on  account  of  the  Mackinstrys,  and  this  opinion  is 
strengthened  from  the  fact  that  the  meetings  of  this  new 
society  were  held  in  their  neighborhood,  and  most  likely  at 
their  houses  much  of  the  time. 

The  first  minister  of  this  Baptist  church,  Rev.  John  Blunt, 
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it  is  reported,  was  overpersuaded,  and  renounced  what  was 
styled  "  rebaptism,"  beinginduced  to  believe  that  rebaptism  by 
immersion  was  a  sin,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  renounce  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  has  been  seen  that  he  became  pastor 
of  any  other  church.  He  joined  in  the  French  war  as  a 
private  soldier,  and,  after  that  war,  joined  in  the  Revolution, 
and  was  killed  by  an  Indian,  near  Lake  George,  September  8. 
1775. 

Like  the  Baptist  ministers,  in  this  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Blunt  wTas  a  plain  and  unlettered 
man,  but  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  ability, 
and  a  conscientious  man. 

There  were  two  others  who,  at  this  period,  belonged  to  this 
society,  that  were  licensed  as  preachers — a  Mr.  Barstow  and  a 
Mr.  Bloyce — both  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  supplied  preaching 
with  this  people  for  a  time.  They  were  firm  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  faith  of.  this  denomination,  and  sustained  by  repute 
consistent  Christian  character. 

It  may  justly  be  said,  without  disparagement  to  others,  that 
the  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard  was  the  most  eminent  for  his  ability 
and  extended  influence  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  minister,  of 
all  the  pastors  that  have  been  connected  with  this  church  and 
society. 

He  was  not  only  able,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  was 
eminently  practical  in  the  various  avocations  of  life,  and  had 
an  extended  influence  in  society. 

His  character  is  very  correctly  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Rev. 
Alvin  Bond,  D.  D.,  published  in  connection  with  the  commem- 
orative notice  of  Mr.  Leonard  in  the  "Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,"  in  the  third  volume  of  the  collections,  by  William  B. 
Sprague,  1).  D.  Referring  to  ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, Mr.  Bond  expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

"In  regard  to  his  talents,  and  especially  executive  force  of  charac. 
ter,  he  ranked  much  above  the  ordinary  type.     By  his  literary  attain- 
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merits  and  general  intellectual  culture  he  acquired  a  position  and  influ- 
ence that  commanded  deference  among  ministers  of  his  own  order,  as 
well  as  the  respect  of  his  Congregational  brethren,  with  whom  he  main- 
tained kind  and  fraternal  relations. 

"  It  is  not  claimed  that  lie  excelled  in  those  attractive  qualities  which 
secure  the  highest  degree  of  popularity,  but  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
those  sound,  discriminating,  earnest,  and  energetic  elements  of  mind 
which  are  favorable  to  the  highest  usefulness,  and  which  secured  to  him 
a  solid  and  lasting  reputation. 

"Asa  writer,  he  had  a  good  command  of  language,  and  expressed  him- 
self with  ease,  force,  and  perspicuity.  His  elocution  was  good,  and  his 
style  of  reading  the  Scriptures  excellent.  The  deep,  mellow  tones  of  his 
voice,  modulated  to  the  gravity  of  manner  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  enunciate  the  Holy  Word,  gave  uncommon  significance  and 
impressiveness  to  the  portions  which  he  read.  In  his  habitual  deport- 
ment and  conversation  he  manifested  supreme  deference  to  the  author- 
ity, truth,  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  stability  and  persistency  of  purpose ; 
uncompromising  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  righteousness,  and 
public  virtue ;  and  unwearied  activity  in  performing  the  various  duties 
of  his  profession.  In  his  public  services  he  was  earnest,  though  not 
vehement;  grave  and  instructive,  and  not  unfrequently  highly  pathetic 
and  impressive. 

"Though  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard's  public  career  was  not  signalized  by  any 
extraordinary  intellectual  demonstration,  it  was  not  because  he  was  not 
capable  of  making  efforts  that  would  have  greatly  distinguished  him, 
but  because  he  instinctively  shrunk  from  notoriety. 

"  He  labored  practically  for  the  best  good  of  the  community  around 
him ;  he  engaged  with  a  wise  zeal  in  favor  of  the  Sabbath  school,  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  for  many  years  was  identified  with  those  who 
favored  African  colonization." 

Mr.  Leonard  was  married  at  Sturbridge  in  1799,  on  the  1st 
of  September,  to  Sally,  daughter  of  Deacon  Henry  Fiske,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children — three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

DEACONS. 

The  dates  when  the  deacons  were  elected  to  office,  or  the 
time  of  service,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Persons  named  in  the  following  list  have  served  as  deacons 
of  this  Baptist  church. 
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Daniel  Fiske,  Moses  Fiske, 

John  Newell,  Prince  Bracket, 

Jonathan  Phillips,  Rufus  F.  Brooks, 

Henry  Fiske,  Edward  Richardson, 

John  Phillips,  P.  L.  Goodell, 

Jonathan  Lyon,  Josiah  Gilford, 
D.  W.  Harris. 

The  two  last  names,  Gifford  and  Harris,  hold  office  at  this 
time,  1871. 

The  number  of  church  members  in  March,  1871,  was 
ninety- eight. 

UNITARIAN  SOCIETY,  STURBRIDGE. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1864,  since  which  time  to  the 
present,  1873,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Buckingham,  Rev.  Mr.  Edes, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Irish  have  sustained  the  pastoral  charge  here  with  ' 
much  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  same. 
The  advancement  and  unanimity  of  the  organization  has  been 
such,  that  during  the  past  year  their  first  meeting-house  has 
been  erected,  of  the  dimensions  of  40  by  60  feet,  with  a  tower 
12  feet  square  and  106  feet  in  height.     It  has  a  basement  of 
10   feet  yet  uirfinished,  but  this  will  ere  long,  probably,  be 
appropriated  for  a  Sabbath  school-room.     The  audience-room 
is  18  feet  high,  with  arched  ceiling;  it  is  arranged  for  seating 
about  350  persons,  having  slips  of  a  circular  form,  with  three 
aisles,  one  in  the  center  and  one  on  each  side.     The  singers' 
seat  fronts   the  minister's  desk  in  the  south  gallery,  and   is 
reached  from  the  entrance  vestibule.     The  pulpit  stands  on  a 
platform  elevated  only  about  two  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
house,  made,  together  with  the  entrance  way  to  same,  of  black 
walnut,  exhibiting  symmetry  and  good  taste,  as  does  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  ceilings  have  been  handsomely  frescoed,  the  floor  neatly 
carpeted,  the  slips  cushioned,  and  windows  shaded  by  blinds; 

while  the  interior  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  lamps  for 
8a 
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lighting  the  same,  all  giving  the  appearance  of  a  wise  design, 
not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  bnt  giving  evidence  of  care  and 
good  workmanship  in  its  construction. 

On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  are  placed  tablets  with  Scripture 
quotations.  On  the  right :  "  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know 
my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there 
be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlast- 
ing." On  the  left  :  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one 
that  believeth." 

Furthermore,  in  aid  of  church  music  and  singing,  one  of 
Mason  and  Hamlin's  cabinet  organs,  No.  48,  has  been  sup- 
plied, at  a  cost  of  $275. 

In  building  this  house,  the  following  mechanics  have  exe- 
cuted the  work : 

The  mason  work,  by  George  Whitford,  of  Southbridge. 
"     joiner  work,  by  Adrian  Hebard,  of  Sturb ridge. 
"     painting,  by  James  McKinstry,  of  Southbridge. 
"     frescoing,  by  Strauss,  of  Boston. 
''     slips  were  made  by  Payson  &  Cutter,  of  Holliston. 

This  house  was  completed  and  dedicated  on  the  11th  of 
.December,  1872  ;  services  commencing  at  eleven  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  by  the  voluntary  from  the  choir,  followed  by  the  intro- 
ductory prayer,  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Tindall,  of  Grafton ; 
reading  of  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Irish,  former  pastor  ;  and 
then  the  following  hymn  was  sung  : 

"  O  bow  thine  ear,  Eternal  One, 

On  thee  our  heart  adoring  calls ; 
To  thee,  the  followers  of  thy  Son, 

Have  raised,  and  now  devote  these  walls. 

Here  let  thy  holy  days  be  kept, 

And  be  this  place  to  worship  given, 
Like  that  bright  spot  where  Jacob  slept, 

The  house  of  God,  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
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Here  be  thy  praise  devoutly  sung, 

Here  let  thy  truth  beam  forth  to  save ; 

As  when  of  old  thy  Spirit  hung 

On  wings  of  light  o'er  Jordan's  wave. 

And  when  the  lips,  that  with  thy  name 

Are  vocal  now,  to  dust  shall  turn, 
On  others  may  devotion's  flame 

Be  kindled  here,  and  brightly  burn." 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  A.  Buck- 
ingham. His  text  was  taken  from  the  15th  chapter  of  John, 
5th  verse  :  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  He  that 
abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  shall  bring  forth  much 
fruit ;  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

The  leading  idea  of  the  preacher,  in  treating  this  subject, 
was  to  vindicate  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  true 
system  of  religion,  in  opposition  to  all  theological  dogmas 
inconsistent  with  its  true  interpretation,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  speculations  of  philosophy,  and  every  other  form  of 
error. 

As  a  deduction,  the  necessity  of  building  and  dedicating 
churches  in  order  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Gospel  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people  was  forcibly  illustrated,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  present  edifice  has  been  erected,  and  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  purpose  we  now  dedicate  it.  The  relation  the 
church  in  its  membership  bears  to  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
that  of  the  branches  to  the  vine,  and  without  the  vitalizing 
energies  of  Divine  aid  all  human  effort  will  be  in  vain,  "  for 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

The  prayer  of  dedication  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rich,  of 
Brookheld,  and  after  that  the  closing 

HYMN. 

"The  perfect  world,  by  Adam  trod, 
Was  the  first  temple  built  by  God ; 
His  fiat  laid  the  corner-stone, 
And  heaved  its  pillars  one  by  one. 
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lie  hung  its  starry  roof  on  high,  — 
The  broad  illimitable  sky; 
He  spread  its  pavement  green  and  bright, 
And  curtained  it  with  morning  light. 

The  mountains  in  their  places  stood — 
The  sea,  the  sky,  and  '  all  was  good ;' 
And,  when  its  first  pure  praises  rang, 
The  morning  stars  together  sang. 

Lord,  'tis  not  ours  to  make  the  sea, 
And  earth,  and  sky,  a  house  for  thee; 
But  in  thy  sight  our  offering  stands, 
A  humbler  temple,  'made  with  hands.'  " 

Before  pronouncing  the  benediction  the  pastor  invited  the 
congregation  to  repair  to  the  town-hall,  and  partake  of  a 
collation,  and  spend  a  season  in  social  intercourse.  At  that 
place  tables  had  been  laid  with  ample  provision,  where  all 
participated  in  the  generous  hospitalities  of  the  occasion.  The 
whole  passed  off  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  joined  in 
these  interesting  services. 


CHAKLTON 

Section  IT. 


CHAPTER     I . 

^PITE  first  move  for  this  town  was  a  desire  to  separate  from 
Oxford. 

"THE  PETITION. 

"Of  William   Alton    and  Others  in   the  West    Part  of  Oxford 
for  a  New  Town  or  District. 

"To  His  Excellency  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Honorable  Council,  and  the  Hous\  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  Assembled,  at  Boston,  t7u  27th  day  of  March,  1754: 

"The  petition  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Oxford, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  most  humbly  sheweth  thai  your  petitioners, 
being  in  the  west  part  of  Oxford  aforesaid,  labor  under  great  difficulties 
by  reason  of  the  distance  we  live  from  the  place  of  public  worship;  it 
being  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  meeting-house  to  the  west  bounds 
of  the  town,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  east  bound.  Some  of  us 
attend  public  worship  at  Dudley,  and  some  at  Sturbridge  on  Lord's 
days,  and  have  no  privilege  from  Oxford  on  this  account,  and  are  yet 
always  taxed  to  all  the  charges  of  the  town,  and  have  been  for  more 
than  sixteen  years  past:  but  to  encourage  us  in  getting  a  town  or 
district,  of  the  west  part  of  the  town,  they  voted  at  a  town  meeting  on 
tin'  17th  day  of  May,  1750,  to  set  oil'  the  west  part  of  Oxford,  within 
two  miles  of  the  village  line,  in  ease  a  number  of  those  residing  in  the 
Gore  would  join  witli  us.* 


*  This  Gore  was  a  triangular  tract  of  land  of  10,0(10  acres,  adjoining  on  the  uortb,  begin- 
ning at  Brookneld,  the  broad  part  of  the  Gore,  and  extending  cast  by  Spencer,  Leicester, 
and  Ward;  touching  at  its  easterly  point,  Oxford's  north-east  corner.  This  ultimately 
was  annexed  to  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Oxford,  but  mostly  to  Charlton. 

9a 
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"We  then  thought,  and  do  now  think,  that  if  the  village*  took  two 
miles  from  the  west  part,  we  should  be  greatly  wronged. 

"We  then  applied  to  the  Honorable  Court  for  relief,  but  met  with 
opposition  from  the  Board ;  we  were  disheartened,  and  as  we  had  got 
timber  for  a  meeting-house,  and  were  much  encouraged  by  the  gentlemen 
owning  land  here,  who  offered  to  give  the  glass  and  nails,  but  being 
taxed  so  high  for  building  the  meeting-house,  and  finishing  it  in  the 
best  manner,  equal  to,  if  not  better  than  any  in  this  country;  and  many 
of  us  not  knowing  anything  of  the  town  meeting,  when  the  grant  was 
made,  and  our  paying  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  town,  and  having 
but  little  benefit  therefrom,  amongst  us,  and  having  such  large  herds  of 
cattle  brought  among  us,  f  breaking  into  our  improved  lands  and  destroy- 
ing our  corn  and  grass,  and  living  so  far  from  the  town  pound  as  ten 
miles,  and  almost  impossible  to  drive  cattle  there;  all  these  things  con- 
sidered, we  fear  we  shall  be  undone,  without  the  help  of  the  court,  for 
we  petitioned  the  town  to  vote  us  off  last  March  meeting,  but  nothing 
was  acted  upon  it. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Excellency,  and  the 
Honorable  Court,  would  be  pleased  to  take  our  distressed  circumstances 
under  your  wise  consideration,  and  erect  us  into  a  town  or  district,  or 
otherwise  relieve  your  petitioners,  as  in  your  wisdom  you  shall  think 
best,  and  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 

William  Alton,  Ebenezer  Lamb,  Adam  Johnson, 

Nathaniel  French,  John  Henry,  Samuel  Streeter, 

Edward  Mackintire,      -Joseph  Clemence.  Joseph  Twiss, 

Nathan  Mackintire,         John  Olds,  James  Lamb, 

Ebenezer  Mackintire,      John  Dresser,  George  Pike, 

Thomas  Mackintire,  Jr.  Elisha  Putney,  John  Davidson, 

Thomas  Mackintire,         Samuel  Scott,  Thomas  Hawkins, 

Jesse  Mackintire,  /Jonathan  Clemence,  .-Philip  Clemence, 

Job  Mackintire,  Edward  Willard,  Richard  Blood, 

Daniel  Mackintire,  James  Butler,  Samuel  Rogers, 

Edward  Chamberlain,     Amos  Newton,  Ebenezer  Fosket, 

Nathaniel  Blood,  Benjamin  Hobbs,  Paul  Rich. 

Richard  Dresser, 

*  The  village  referred  to  was  11,250  acres,  the  tract  set  off  from  the  original  grant  for 
Oxford,  by  the  proprietors  for  the  use  of  the  thirty  families  that  should  move  on  to  this 
grant  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Court  for  making  the  grant.  This  was  first  given 
to  the  French  settlers,  and  after  they  had  abandoned  the  town,  it  was  in  1713  given  to  the 
thirty  families  of  English  settlers. 

The  west  part  here  referred  to,  by  these  petitioners,  was  the  remaining  lands,  reserved 
for  the  grantees,  30,000  acres. 

t  These  cattle  were  sent  here,  by  the  owners  of  the  30,000  acres  (or  such  part  as  they  had 
not  so;d  to  these  petitioners),  who  were  uon-residents.  All  the  territory  of  Charlton  at  first 
belonged  to  speculators. 
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This  petition  received  action  by  the  General  Court,  April  9, 
1754,  ordering  the  petitioners  to  serve  an  order  of  notice 
upon  the  clerk  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  requiring  them,  if  they 
saw  lit,  to  show  cause  why  this  petition  should  not  he  granted, 
at  the  May  session,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  that  month. 

The  petition  was  then  referred  to  a  committee,  and  their 
report  was  as  follows  : 

"The  court's  committee,  having  considered  ail  the  circumstances,  re- 
commend a  district  to  be  made :  beginning  at  the  south  line  of  Oxford, 
one  mile  west  of  the  village  line,  so  called ;  thence  northerly,  parallel  with 
the  line  of  said  village,  to  Leicester,  south  bound ;  thence  west  with 
Leicester  and  Spencer,  south  bounds,  until  it  comes  within  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  of  Sturbridge,  east  bound;  thence  running  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  westerly  to  Oxford,  north-west  corner ;  thence  southerly  by  Ox- 
ford, westerly  bound,  to  Dudley,  north-west  comer;  thence  with  Oxford, 
south  bound,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

' '  (Signed, )  ' '  JOHN  GREENLEAF. 

"In  council  the  report  was  read  and  accepted. 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  read  and  concurred. 

"Friday,  January  10,  1755,  an  engrossed  bill,  entitled,  'An  Act  for 
Setting  Off  the  Inhabitants,  as  Also  Their  Estates,  of  the  West  Part  of 

Oxford,  into  a  Separate  District  by  the  Name  of ,  passed  to  be 

enacted. 

"T.  HUBBARD,  Speaker. 

lk  Having  been  read  three  several  times  in  the  council,  passed  to  be 

Enacted. 

"J.  WILLARD,  Secretary. 

"Copy  examined,  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 

"WILLIAM  SHIRLEY.'1 

This  town,  or  the  west  part  of  the  grant  for  Oxford,  was  at 
first  considered  in  quality  of  soil  and  desirability  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes  much  inferior  to  that  part  now  Oxford,  and  hardly 
worth  occupying.  A  further  disadvantage  was,  that  all  this 
part  of  the  grant,  30,000  acres,  being  that  part  retained  by  the 
grantees,  remained  mostly  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  who 

*  See  vol.  xx,  General  Assembly  Records,  from  March,  1753,  to  September,  1755,  State- 
Library. 
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were  non-residents,  and  there  being  no  law  for  taxing  such 

unimproved  lands,  it  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  few  farm- 
ers, in  the  early  period  of  its  history,  for  building  roads  and 
other  town  expenses. 

To  remedy  this  burdensome  evil,  the  representative  of  the 
town,  the  late  Caleb  Ammidown,  brought  the  subject  before 
the  Legislature,  and  procured  an  act  for  taxing  non-residents 
and  unimproved  lands,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  this 
class  of  land  owners,  but  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  hardy 
pioneer  settlers. 

This  was  not  only  a  relief  to  the  settlers  in  Charlton,  but  it 
had  a  favorable  effect  in  all  towns  where  speculators  had 
made  a  monopoly  of  the  lands,  by  procuring  the  original 
grant,  This  class  of  land  owners,  finding  that  they  could  no 
longer  hold  their  lands  free  of  taxation,  and  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  advance  of  real  estate  by  the  improvements  made  by 
the  hardy  industry  of  the  resident  owners,  readily  offered 
their  lands  for  sale  at  such  prices  as  the  settlers  were  disposed 
to  pay,  and,  in  many  instances,  large  tracts  of  these  lands  were 
forced  at  public  sale. 

Charlton  is  located  on  the  summit  of  land  between  the  sea- 
board on  the  east,  and  Connecticut  river  on  the  west ;  and, 
although  the  water-sheds  have  their  principal  slope  east  and 
west,  the  valleys  have  a  southern  descent,  which  carry  the 
waters  into  the  Quinebaug  on  its  western  slope,  and  the 
French  river  on  the  east,  conducting  them  into  Long  Island 
sound  by  the  Thames  at  New  London.  These  lands,  deemed 
almost  valueless  at  first,  proved  to  be  unsurpassed  in  strength 
of  soil  and  beauty  by  any  territory  in  the  other  towns  in  the 
south  part  of  Worcester  county. 

It  appears  by  their  records  that  the  first  survey  of  its 
boundaries  was  made  by  the  joint  service  of  the  selectmen  of 
the  new  town,  and  Oxford.  The  certificate  is  signed,  "  May 
24,  1755,"  as  follows  : 
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' '  We,  whose  names  are  hereto  annexed,  being  selectmen  of  the  town 
of  Oxford  for  ye  current  year,  together  with  ye  selectmen  of  Charlton, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  William  Young,  surveyor,  and  Captain  Elijah 
Moore  and  Mr.  John  Nichols,  chainmen,  mutually  chosen  and  sworn  for 
that  purpose,  set  off  said  district  by  and  agreeable  to  the  grant  made 
by  the  act  of  court,  Anno  Domini,  Begum  Begis  Georgi  Secundij  January 
10,  1755." 

By  the  further  order  of  the  General  Court,  it  was  enacted, 
that  Moses  Marcy,  Esq.,  be  empowered  to  issue  his  warrant, 
directed  to  some  principal  inhabitant  in  said  district,  requir- 
ing him  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  of  said  district, 
qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  at  such  time 
and  place  as  shall  be  therein  set  forth,  to  choose  all  such 
officers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  manage  the  affairs  of  said 
district  : 

WARRANT    FOR    FIRST    MEETING. 

"Worcester,   ss.,  1755: 

"  To  John  Dresser,  a  Principal  Inhabitant  of  Charlton  in  the  County  of  Wor- 
cester, 

"Greeting: 

"In  his  majesty's  name  you  are  required  forthwith  to  warn  all  the 
freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Charlton,  qualified 
according  to  law  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  at  the  dwelling-house 
of  Ebenezer  Mackintire's,  in  Charlton  aforesaid,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th 
day  of  March  next,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  then  and  there  to 
elect  such  town  officers  as  the  law  requires,  to  serve  the  town  the  present 
year,  and  to  see  whether  the  district  will  let  their  swine  run  at  large  I  Ik 
year  ensuing.  Hereof  fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  warrant,  with 
your  doings  thereon,  to  myself,  before  the  day  of  said  meeting. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  10th  day  of  February,  A.  ]).. 
1755,  by  order  of  the  General  Court.  M<  >SES   MARCY." 

"  Return. 
' '  Worcester,  ss. : 

"By  virtue  of  this  warrant  I  have  warned  the  freeholders  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Charlton  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  preceding  warrant.  JOHN  DRESSER." 
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"March  12,  1755. 
First  chose, 
Second     ' ' 


Third 

u 

Fourth 

u 

Fifth, 

(( 

Sixth, 

' 

Seventh 

<< 

Eighth 

" 

Ninth 

(( 

Tenth 

CI 

Eleventh 

u 

FIRST    TOWN    MEETING. 

Met  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer 

Richard  Dresser, 

Richard  Dresser,  ") 

Lieut.  Obadiah  Mackintire, 

Jonathan  Bullard, 

John  Dresser, 

Ebenezer  Mackintire, 

William  Alton, 

Josiah  Blood, 

Samuel  Streeter, 

Nathaniel  Blood,  ^ 

Nathan  Mackintire,  \ 

Nathaniel  French,  J 

Ebenezer  Mackintire,  Jun.    ) 

Samuel  Streeter,  Jun.  S 

Ebenezer  Lamb,  [ 

Edward  Chamberlain,  S 

Sergt.  Ebenezer  Mackintire, 

Benjamin  Hobbs, 

Sergt.  Ebenezer  Mackintire, 


Mackintire. 
Cleric. 


Selectmen. 


Treasurer. 
Constable. 
TytMng-Man. 

Surveyors 

of 
Highways. 

Iloej- Reeves. 

Fence-  Viewers. 

Brander  of  Horses, 

Beer-Reeve. 

Cleric  of  the  Market. 


The  necessity  of  taking  care  of  swine,  it  seems,  was  of  some 
importance  in  that  day — at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moses 
Marcy,  who  called  the  first  meeting ;  as  that  was  the  only  im- 
portant concern  after  the  organization  of  the  new  town.  These 
officers  were  duly  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  sev- 
eral duties  on  the  day  of  their  election,  as  attested  by  Richard 
Dresser,  clerk. 

On  assembling  at  their  second  meeting  at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Ebenezer  Mackintire,  (which  appears  to  have  been 
the  general  place  of  rendezvous)  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1755,  eight  pounds,  lawful  money,  was  raised  for  schooling 
their  children,  and  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four 
pence,  for  necessary  charges.  At  their  third  meeting,  April 
28,  following,  the  building  of  a  meeting-house  was  consid- 
ered, and  it  was  decided  that  the  center  of  the  district  should 
be  the  place  for  its  location.     This  closed  the  action  on  that  sub- 
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ject  for  the  present.  They  also,  at  this  meeting,  provided  for 
a  pound  for  restraining  cattle ;  it  was  decided  to  locate  it  a 
little  south  of  Ebenezer  Mackintire's  barn  ;  and  it  was  further 
ordered  that  the  letter  C  be  the  brand-mark  for  all  the  horses. 

The  voters  were  not  again  assembled  until  December  8, 
near  the  close  of  this  first  year,  when  it  was  decided  that  there 
should  be  schools  kept  in  two  places.  The  question  for  sup- 
plying preaching  was  considered,  which  was  referred  to  Edward 
Chamberlain  and  Nathaniel  French.  At  another  meeting, 
January  1,  1756,  seven  pounds  were  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  Gospel.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  money  raised  as  a 
town  charge  for  religious  purposes  in  Charlton. 

And  it  would  seem  by  the  following,  that  powder,  bullets, 
and  flints  were  at  this  time  of  about  equal  importance  with 
these  early  founders  of  Charlton,  with  that  of  the  support  of 
the  Gospel,  as,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1756,  it  was  ordered  that 
seven  pounds  be  expended  for  that  object,  and  furthermore,  at 
this  same  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  horses  should  be 
branded  on  the  left  shoulder  with  the  letter  C,  as  before  pro- 
vided, meaning  that  horses  so  branded  were  the  property  of 
the  good  people  of  Charlton. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  7th  of  February,  1757,  it  was 
decided  not  to  raise  any  money  for  either  schools  or  the  sup- 
port of  the  Gospel ;  but,  on  28th  of  July  following,  a  better 
spirit  seemed  to  prevail,  when  it  was  agreed  to  raise  ten 
pounds  for  Gospel  purposes,  and  thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings, 
and  eight  pence  for  schools,  and  at  this  meeting  they  provided 
for  their  first  school  committee  by  the  appointment  of  Ebene- 
zer White,  Ebenezer  Hammond,  John  Stevens,  Eleazer  Mackin- 
tire,  and  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Blood. 

They  also  agreed  to  build  a  house  for  public  worship,  and 
to  locate  it  in  the  center  of  the  district,  or  as  near  thereto  as 
may  be  convenient.  But  nothing  further  seems  to  have  been 
done  beyond  this  declaratory  act. 
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Again,  January  16,  1758,  the  subject  of  the  meeting-house 
was  brought  forward,  and  decided, 

"  That  it  should  be  located  at  the  place  of  a  stake,  a  little  north  of 
Ebenezer  Mackintire's  house." 

This  house  seems  to  have  been  the  designating  monument 
for  describing  the  location  of  each — the  meeting-house,  town- 
pound,  and  the  burying-place  ;  by  which  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Mr.  Mackintire  was  the  owner  of  the  plot  of  ground  which 
now  embraces  Charlton  common  and  the  center  village.  And 
furthermore,  that  this  dwelling-house  was  probably  located 
near  the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Phillips,  a 
little  south  of'  the  meeting-house,  as  now  located,  on  the  east 
side  of  said  common  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
the  old  house  of  worship,  and  the  only  one  which  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  was  located  on  the  spot,  or  very 
near  the  same,  on  which  the  present  Universalists1  house  now 
stands.  It  was  decided  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  in 
1759, 

"  To  give  Jonathan  Upham  £26,  13s.,  4<1.,  for  setting  up  the  frame  of 
this  building;  and  to  provide,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  victuals  and 
drink  for  the  raising  of  the  same.1' 

And,  at  the  same  time, 

"They  appointed  Ebenezer  Mackintire,  Jonathan  Hammond,  Jona- 
than Wheelock,  John  Dresser,  Samuel  Chamberlain,  and  Daniel  Weld, 
to  take  care  and  see  that  the  provisions  be  suitably  prepared  for  ye 
entertainment." 

It  was  further  agreed  at  this  meeting, 

••  That,  the  house  on  the  outside  should  be  covered  with  shingles,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  frame  is  raised.'1 

The  dimensions  of  this  building,  it  was  decided, 

"  Should  be  fifty  feet  in  length,  by  forty  feet  in  width;  that  Nathan- 
iel Blood,  Isaiah  Blood,  Jonathan  Upham,  and  Ebenezer  Hammond, 
should  be  the  committee  for  superintending  its  construction,  and  to  fix 
a  price  for  all  labor  and  material  furnished  for  the  same." 
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Notwithstanding  there  had  been  several  decisions  upon  the 
place  of  location  for  this  house,  the  ground  had  not  been  se- 
cured for  its  site  ;  and  with  that  view  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, January  30,  1759,  to  confer  with  Ebenezer  Maekin- 
tire,  for  an  acre  of  land  for  that  purpose  ;  the  gentlemen  of 
this  committee  were  Ebenezer  Fosket,  Jonathan  Wheelock, 
and  John  Dresser. 

This  committee  made  their  report  at  a  meeting  on  the  5th 
of  February  following,  stating, 

"  That  Mr.  Mackintire  gives  an  acre  of  ground  for  the  meeting-house, 
where  the  stake  now  stands,  and  where  the  timber  now  is." 

Thus,  it  appears,  the  town  was  now  quite  in  earnest  for  build- 
ing a  place  of  worship.  This  house  was  probably  erected 
during  the  years  1759  and  1760,  as  a  report  of  the  expense 
incurred  for  its  construction,  made  February  19,  1761,  gives 
the  cost  as  £282,   10s.,  8|-d. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  mention  was  made  in  the  petition  for 
the  town  before  given,  of  a  gore  of  land  on  its  north  border, 
and  some  explanation  of  same  given  in  a  note.  This  gore,  it  is 
presumed,  had  been  talked  of  as  a  part  of  the  territory  for  the 
new  town,  as  first  contemplated,  but  was  not  included  in  its 
limits  when  incorporated.  But  the  inhabitants  did  not  relin- 
quish the  idea  of  this  valuable  acquisition  of  territory,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  that  object,  petitioned  his  excellency  AVilliam 
Shirley,  Esq.,  captain-general  and  governor-in-chief,  and  the 
honorable  his  majesty's  council,  and  house  of  representa- 
tives in  General  Court  assembled,  at  Boston,  January,  1756, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  gore  and  land  in  the  same,  lying 
westerly  of  the  north-east  corner  of  Charlton,  be  set  to  that 
district. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1757,  the  council,  in  their  action  upon 
the  foregoing  petition,  order, 

"That  Benjamin  Lynde  and  George  Learned,  with  such  as  the  honor- 
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able  House  of  Representatives  shall  appoint,  be  a  committee  to  examine 
and  report  on  said  petition. 

THOMAS  CLARK,   Secretary:' 

The  House  appointed,  June  2,  following, 

"William  Sparhawk,  Colonel  Ruggles,  and  Captain  Upham,  to  be 
joined  to  the  committee  of  the  council. 

THOMAS  HUBBARD,   Speaker." 

On  the  3d  of  June  following  said  joint  committee  made  a 
report  in  favor  of  the  petitioners  : 

"In  council,  June  3,  1757.  The  committee's  report  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  that  said  gore  of  land,  and  inhabitants  thereon, 
within  the  bounds  petitioned  for,  be  annexed  to  the  district  of  Charlton. 

THOMAS  CLARK,  Deputy- Secretary." 

"June  3,  1757,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  read  and  concurred. 

THOMAS  HUBBARD,  Speaker." 

"Passed  to  be  enacted. 

Examined  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 

WILLIAM  SHIRLEY." 

The  committee  for  the  survey  of  this  gore  were, 

Moses  Marcy,     -\     Selectmen  Richard  Dresser,  -j    Selectmen 

Joseph  Baker,     ■  of  Isaiah  Blood,  {■        of 

Aaron  Allen,      J    Stuiiridge.  Ebenezer  Mackintire,  J    Charlton. 

At  the  March  meeting  in  1760  it  was  voted  to  build  school- 
houses  in  the  several  districts,  and  it  appears,  that  in  1761 
there  were  six  school  districts  established. 

These  districts  were  described  at  a  later  date,  and  numbered 
as  follows : 

No.  1. — West  district,  Rum  Hill,  school-house  located  by  Jonathan 
Clemence's  orchard. 

No.  2. — Middle  district,  school-house  by  south-west  corner  of  the 
burying-ground. 

No.  3. — East  district,  school-house  by  John  Coburn's  house. 

No.  4. — North-east  district,  school-house  about  forty  rods  south-west 
of  Jonas  Hammond's  house. 
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No.  5. — North  district,  school-house  in  front  of  John  Thompson's 
pasture,  north-west  of  his  dwelling-house. 

No.  6. — North-west  district,  school-house  east  side  of  the  brook  on 
meeting-house  road. 

Reference  lias  before  been  made  to  the  location  of  the  center 
burying-ground ;  it  appears  that  on  the  12th  of  March,  1764, 
a  vote  of  the  town  was  passed  to  accept  one  acre  of  land  a 
little  south-east  of  Ebenezer  Mackintire's  barn,  for  a  burying- 
yard,  for  the  district  to  bury  therein  their  dead. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1761,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  an  invita- 
tion was  given  to  Rev.  Caleb  Courtis  to  be  their  minister,  with 
an  offer  to  him  of  £133,  6s.,  8d.,  as  a  settlement,  and  £60 
yearly  salary;  the  same  to  begin,  March  15,  1762. 

Whether  Rev.  Mr.  Courtis  had  supplied  preaching  before 
May  26,  1861,  does  not  appear  on  the  town  records,  but  it  is 
presumed  he  did.  The  church  was  formed  in  April,  1761, 
and  Mr.  Courtis  was  ordained  the  15th  of  October  following. 
It  appears  that  some  dissatisfaction  arose  between  this  minis- 
ter and  his  people  soon  after  his  settlement,  which  occasioned 
from  him  the  following  letter  : 

'■'■Brethren  and  Christian  Friends  of  tlie  Church  and  Congregation  in  Charlton: 
"These  are  to  inform  you,  that,  whereas  I  expected  to  have  been 
dismissed  by  the  late  council,  and  was  disappointed  by  the  result ;  and 
notwithstanding  they  have  adjourned,  and  added  to  the  council, — yet 
there  appears  to  me,  upon  all  the  light  I  have,  no  great  prospect  of  my 
being  either  useful  to  you,  or  comfortable  to  me  upon  the  whole,  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  among  you. 

"It  appears  to  me  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  well-being  of  this 
place,  and  of  myself  for  time  and  eternity,  but  that  we  should  part,  yet 
hoping  finally  to  meet  you  all  in  eternal  glory ;  and  so  wishing  grace, 
mercy,  and  truth  may  be  multiplied  to  you,  exhorting  you  to  seek  for 
peace,  and  to  promote  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  this  place  j  an(j  so  \  com- 
mit you  to  God  and  the  power  of  his  grace. 

CALEB  COURTIS." 

This  question  was  taken  up  in  town  meeting  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1763,  when    it   was    voted    to    come    into    some 
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method  to  reconcile  the  difficulty  that  is  amongst  us  concern- 
ing Mr.  Caleb  Courtis,  and  to  call  in  the  neighboring  ministers 
to  consider  the  subject,  viz.,  Rev  Messrs.  Hall,  Parkman, 
Martin,  White,  Eaton,  Jones,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Paine  ;  and,  in 
case  Mr.  Courtis  and  the  church  come  into  it,  the  28th  day  of 
September  be  appointed  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer ;  and  the  above-named  ministers  are  desired  to  stay 
the  next  day  to  hear  the  grievances  and  to  give  their  advice. 

It  appears  tins  minister  was  continued,  but  not  fully  in  har- 
mony with  his  people,  as  there  is  a  vote  on  record,  September  3, 
1764,  to  dismiss  Rev.  Caleb  Courtis,  according  to  his  proposal, 
and  to  pay  the  balance  of  his  salary,  £32, 14s.,  7d.  But,  never- 
theless, he  continued  to  be  their  minister  for  many  years 
after  this  date.     The  following  receipt  is  recorded  : 

"Charlton,  August  29,  177G. 

"Received  of  the  selectmen  of  Charlton,  £110,  19s..  4d.,  lawful  money, 
in  full  for  my  settlement  and  salary,  and  hereby  discharge  the  town 
from  all  further  demands  for  my  annual  salary  hereafter,  or  damages  of 
what  name  or  nature  soever,  as  witness  my  hand, 

"Attest:  "CALEB  COURTIS. 

"Nehemiah  Stone, 
"  Salem  Town." 

It  appears  that,  although  Mr."  Courtis  had  settled  with  the 
town  for  his  salary,  and  discharged  them  from  his  contract  of 
settlement,  he  was  not  dismissed  properly  from  this  church 
till  about  two  months  later,  as  the  following  record  on  their 
books  shows  : 

"By  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  town  and  Rev.  Caleb  Courtis, 
an  ecclesiastical  council  was  called  to  consider  the  dismission.  The 
council  having  heard  the  parties,  concluded  to  recommend  his  dismis- 
sion, which  was  done  the  29th  of  October,  1776. 

"(Signed)  "CHARLES  GLEASON,  Moderator. 

"Attest: 

"Ezra  Reeve,  Scribe." 
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The  further  history  of  this  and  other  religious  societies  in 
this  town  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs." 

This  brings  this  sketch  to  the  time  when  the  English  colo- 
nies in  America  were  greatly  excited  by  the  acts  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England  touching  their  constitutional  and  charter 
rights,  which  produced 

THE   WAR   OF  THE   REVOLUTION. 

As  all  the  towns  included  in  this  sketch  of  history  were,  like 
all  other  parts  of  those  colonies,  affected  and  greatly  moved 
by  the  acts  of  Parliament  before  mentioned,  it  is  thought  best 
here  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  those 
causes  which  produced  this  war,  and  consequent  separation 
from  the  mother  country. 

The  attempt  of  Parliament,  on  different  occasions  and  for 
different  purposes,  to  introduce  the  right  to  tax  these  colonies 
was  always  resisted,  and  when  force  was  resorted  to  war  was 
the  result. 

Some  attempts  at  taxation  had  been  made  upon  these  colo- 
nies by  England  when  they  were  more  feeble,  which  were  dis- 
approved, and  not  forcibly  resented,  by  reason  of  their  weak- 
ness. 

But  the  acts  of  taxation  which,  by  persistence,  brought  on 
this  war,  was  originated  in  1754. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix  la-Chapelle,  be- 
tween England  and  France,  October  18,  1748,  closing  what 
was  called  the  "  Four  Years'  French  and  Spanish  War,"  neither 
England  or  France  were  to  do  anything  to  menace  each  other's 
colonial  rights  in  America  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  treaty  was  rat- 
ified, France,  upon  various  pretexts,  began  to  erect  and  fortify 
posts  along  her  frontiers,  at  all  strategic  points,  at  the  most 
extreme  limits  she  had  ever  claimed  fur  her  colonial  territory. 
She  began  at  the  south  extremity  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  and 
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erected  Fort  Carillon,  now  Ticonderoga  ;  thence  at  Oswego, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara  ;  then  at  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie ;  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  where 
she  erected  Fort  Duquesne  ;  and  thence  along  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans,  encircling  all  the  English  possessions  in 
America. 

This  activity  by  France,  in  creating  works  of  defense  and 
preparations  of  a  warlike  character,  was  closely  watched  by 
the  leading  men  of  all  the  English  colonies,  and  not  without 
much  alarm  for  their  future  peace  and  welfare.  To  take 
counsel  upon  this  movement,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
these  colonies  was  held  at  Albany,  in  1751,  when  Dr.  Frank- 
lin proposed  and  brought  forward  a  plan  of  union  for  their 
common  defense,  now  and  for  the  future. 

The  plan,  as  adopted  by  this  convention  was  to  establish  a 
council  of  forty-eight  members,  as  follows:  Seven  from  Virgi- 
nia, seven  from  Massachusetts,  six  from  Pennsylvania,  five  from 
Connecticut,  four  from  each  New  York,  Maryland,  and  North 
and  South  Carolinas,  three  from  New  Jersey,  and  two  each 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island;  this  number  to  re- 
main fixed.  This  council  was  to  have  for  its  head  a  president 
general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  possess  a  negative  on  all 
their  acts,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  same,  the  appointment 
of  all  military  officers,  and  the  entire  management  of  Indian 
affairs. 

Civil  officers  were  also  to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  with 
consent  of  the  president. 

This  body  was  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  these 
English  colonies  against  the  French,  and  also  the  Indians  ;  to 
be  at  the  general  expense  of  the  colonies  thus  united  ;  and  were 
to  apportion  quotas  of  men  and  money,  to  control  the  colonial 
armies,  to  enact  ordinances  of  general  interest,  and  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  as  these  forty-eight  councilors  were 
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to  be  elected  by  the  different  colonies,  and  they  to  make  laws 
and  raise  men  and  money,  only  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  pres- 
ident-general, it  gave  the  principal  power  to  the  colonies,  and 
was  considered  by  the  English  government  as  too  democratic 
and  claiming  too  much  power,  and  with  that  view  limitations 
were  proposed  as  follows.  Instead  of  the  forty-eight  coun- 
cilors elected  from  and  by  the  people,  the  governors  of  the 
different  colonies,  attended  by  one  or  two  of  their  respec- 
tive councils,  should  assemble  and  concert  measures  for  the 
general  defense,  erect  forts  where  they  should  judge  proper, 
raise  what  troops  should  be  thought  necessary,  with  power  to 
draw  on  the  treasury  of  England  for  what  sums  might  be  want- 
ing ;  but  the  treasury  to  be  reimbursed,  by  a  tax  on  the  colonies,  to 
be  laid  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 

This  not  only  took  much  of  the  power  from  the  colonies,  but 
was  introducing  the  right  of  taxation  upon  them  by  Parliament. 
It  revived  the  idea  of  1733  (the  Import  act)  for  taxation  upon 
the  colonies,  and  was  resolutely  resisted,  and  reasons  given 
respecting  the  impropriety  of  raising  money  from  them  by  any 
act  of  the  British  government. 

The  commencement  of  the  last  great  French  war,  about  this 
period,  postponed  this  question  for  several  years,  but  after  its 
close,  and  the  final  concpiest  of  Canada,  the  subject  was  again 
renewed  in  1763  by  Parliament  passing  the  Stamp  act,  by 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  draw  any  bills,  bonds,  deeds,  or 
instruments  of  that  character,  except  on  stamped  paper  ;  and 
if  otherwise  drawn,  they  were  null  and  void. 

This  revival  of  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  produced  an  intense  excitement,  and  a  universal 
determination  to  resist  this  unlawful  encroachment  upon  their 
rights.  The  opposition  of  the  colonies  rested  upon  a  general 
principle  set  forth  in  the  English  constitution,  which,  as 
Englishmen,  they  claimed  to  be  embraced  under  it  for  their 
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protection.     Taxation  only  follows  representation,  and  without 
representation  taxation  by  Parliament  was  unlawful. 

Although  there  was  found  to  be  a  majority  of  Parliament 
which  favored  taxing  the  American  colonies,  yet  there  were 
some  of  the  ablest  minds  in  England  who  opposed  the  act  as 
an  unlawful  encroachment  upon  their  rights,  and  among  this 
latter  class  was  Mr.  Pitt  (then  Lord  Chatham),  who  addressed 
the  Parliament  as  follows  :     He  said, 

' '  I  came  to  town  but  to-day ;  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  tenor  of  his 
majesty's  speech,  and  the  proposed  address,  till  I  heard  them  read  in 
this  house.  Unconnected  and  unconsulted,  I  have  not  the  means  of  in- 
formation; I  am  fearful  of  offending,  through  mistake,  and  there  fore 
beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  second  reading  of  the  proposed  address." 

The  address  being  read,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  : 

"  He  commended  the  king's  speech,  approved  the  address  in  answer, 
as  it  decided  nothing,  every  gentleman  being  left  at  perfect  liberty  to 
take  such  a  part  concerning  America  as  he  might  see  fit." 

He  proceeded,  after  some  remarks  touching  his  previous 
course  and  the  present  ministry,  to  speak  of  the  American 
question  then  before  Parliament : 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  attended  in  Parliament. 
When  the  resolution  was  taken  in  the  house  to  tax  America  I  was  ill  in 
bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great 
was  the  agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  solicited 
some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to  have  borne  my 
testimony  against  it.  It  is  now  an  act  that  has  passed.  I  would  speak 
with  decency  of  every  act  of  this  house,  but  I  must  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  house  to  speak  of  it  with  freedom. 

"  I  hope  a  day  may  soon  be  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
nation  with  respect  to  America.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  come  to  this 
debate  with  all  the  temper  and  impartiality  his  majesty  recommends, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires — a  subject  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  this  house!  that  subject  only 
excepted,  when,  near  a  century  ago,  it  was  the  question,  whether  you 
yourselves  were  to  be  bond  or  free.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  can  not 
depend  upon  health  for  any  future  day,  such  is  the  nature  of  my  infirmi- 
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tics,  I  will  beg  to  say  a  few  words  at  present,  leaving  the  justice,  the 
equity,  the  policy,  the  expediency  of  the  act  to  another  time. 

"  I  will  only  speak  to  one  point,  a  point  which  seems  not  to  be  gen- 
erally understood.  Some  gentlemen  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a 
point  of  honor.  If  gentlemen  consider  it  in  that  light,  they  leave  all 
measures  of  right  and  wrong  to  follow  a  delusion  that  may  lead  to 
destruction.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a 
tax  on  the  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of  the 
kingdom  over  the  colonies,  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme,  in  every  other 
circumstance  of  government  and  legislation  whatsoever. 

"  They  are  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  your- 
selves to  all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Englishmen.  Equally  bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  of  the 
constitution  of  this  free  country. 

"  The  Americans' are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  England.  Taxation 
is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power. 

"  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  In 
legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned,  but  the 
concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to 
close  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  commons 
alone. 

"In  ancient  days  the  crown,  the  barons,  and  the  clergy  gave  and 
granted  to  the  crown.  They  gave  and  granted  what  was  their  own. 
At  present,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  other  circumstances 
permitting,  the  commons  are  become  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  The 
crown  has  divested  itself  of  its  great  estates.  The  church  (God  bless  it) 
has  but  a  pittance. 

"The  property  of  the  lords,  compared  with  that  of  the  commons,  is 
as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and  this  house  represents  those  com- 
mons, the  proprietors  of  the  lands ;  and  those  proprietors  virtually  repre- 
sent the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  When,  therefore,  in  this  house  we  give1 
and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But,  in  an  American  tax, 
what  do  we  do?  We,  your  majesty's  commons  of  Great  Britain,  give 
and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what?  Our  own  property?  No.  We  give 
and  grant  to  your  majesty  the  property  of  your  majesty's  commons  in 
America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 

"The  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxation  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  liberty.  The  crown,  the  peers,  are  equally  legislative  powers 
with  the  commons.  If  taxation  be  a  part  of  simple  legislation,  the 
crown,  the  peers  have  rights  in  taxation  as  well  as  yourselves;  rights 
which  they  will  claim,  which  they  will  exercise,  whenever  the  principle 
can  be  supported  by  power. 

"  There  is  an  idea  in  some  that  the  colonics  are  virtualh  represented 
in  this  house.     I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an  American  is  represented 
10a 
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here  ?  Is  he  represented  by  any  knight  of  the  shire,  in  any  county  in 
this  kingdom  ?  Would  to  God  that  respectable  representations  were 
augmented  to  a  greater  number!  Or,  will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  repre- 
sented by  any  representative  of  a  borough ,  a  borough  which  perhaps  no 
man  ever  saw.  This  is  what  is  called  the  rotten  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  can  not  continue  the  century.  If  it  does  not  drop,  it  must  be 
amputated. 

"The  idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  America  in  this  house  is  the 
most  contemptible  idea  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  man.  It 
does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation. 

' '  The  commons  of  America,  represented  in  their  several  assemblies, 
have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of  this,  their  constitutional 
right  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money.  They  would  have  been 
slaves,  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time,  this  kingdom,  as 
the  supreme  governing  and  legislative  power,  has  always  bound  the 
colonies  by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations,  and  restrictions  in  trade,  in 
navigation,  in  manufactures — in  everything,  except  that  of  taking  their 
money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent.  Here  I  would  draw 
the  line." 

Mr.  Pitt  here  paused,  to  hear  the  remarks  of  other  mem- 
bers, and  then  resumed  his  remarks : 

"  Gentlemen,  Sir,  (to  the  speaker),  I  have  been  charged  with  giving 
birth  to  sedition  in  America.  They  have  spoken  their  sentiments  with 
freedom  against  this  unhappy  act,  and  their  freedom  has  become  their 
crime.  Sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech  in  this  house  imputed 
as  a  crime ;  but  the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  I 
mean  to  exercise.  It  is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gentleman  who  calumni- 
ates it  might  have  profited.  He  ought  to  have  desisted  from  his  project. 
The  gentlemen  tell  us,  'America  is  obstinate;'  America  is  almost  in 
open  rebellion.' 

"  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted!  Three  millions  of  people,  so 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest. 

•  •  Since  the  accession  of  King  William,  many  ministers,  some  of  great, 
others  of  more  moderate  abilities,  have  taken  the  lead  of  government. 
None  of  these  thought,  or  even  dreamed,  of  robbing  the  colonies  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  That  was  reserved  to  mark  the  era  of  the.  late 
administration ;  not  that  there  were  wanting  some,  when  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  his  majesty,  to  propose  to  me  to  burn  my  fingers  with 
an  American  Stamp  act.  With  the  enemy  at  their  backs,  with  our 
bayonets   at   their  breasts,  in   the  day  of  their  distress,    perhaps  the 
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Ajuericans  would  have  submitted  to  the  imposition;*  but  it  would 
have  been  taking  an  ungenerous  and  unjust  advantage.  The  gentleman 
boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America  !  An;  not  those  bounties  intended 
finally  for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom?  If  they  are  not,  he  has  misap- 
plied the  national  treasures.  I  am  no  courtier  of  America;  I  stand  up 
for  this  kingdom.  I  maintain  that  the  Parliament  has  a  right  to  bind, 
to  rest  rain  America.  Our  legislative  power  over  the  colonies  is  sovereign 
and  supreme. 

•'  When  it  ceases  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme,  I  would  advise  every 
gentleman  to  sell  his  lands  if  he  can,  and  embark  for  that  country.  When 
two  countries  are  connected  together,  like  England  and  her  colonies, 
without  being  incorporated,  the  one  must  necessarily  govern ;  the  greater 
must  rule  the  less,  as  not  to  contradict  the  fundamental  principles  that 
are  common  to  both. 

•  •  The  gentleman  asks,  '  When  were  the  colonies  emancipated:"  But  I 
desire  to  know  when  they  were  made  slaves?  But  I  dwell  not  upon 
words. 

••  When  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  his  majesty  I  availed  myself  of  the 
information  which  I  derived  from  my  office;  I  speak,  therefore,  from 
knowledge.  My  materials  were  good.  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  the 
profits  of  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all  its 
branches,  is  two  millions  a  year  ($10,000,000).  This  is  the  fund  that 
carried  you  triumphantly  through  the  last  war. 

•■  The  estates  that  were  rented  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  three 
score  years  ago,  are  at  three  thousand  pounds  at  present.  This  is  the 
price  that  America  pays  you  for  protection.  And  shall  a  miserable 
financier  come  with  a  boast,  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn  into  the 
treasury  to  the  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation!  I  dare  not  say  how  much 
higher  these  profits  may  be  augmented.  Omitting  the  immense  increase 
of  people  by  natural  population,  and  the  migration  from  every  pari 
of  Europe. 

"A  great  ileal  has  been  said  without  doors  of  the  power,  of  the 
strength  of  America.  It  is  a  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously  med- 
dled witli.  In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of  this  coun- 
try can  crush  America  to  atoms.  But  on  this  ground,  on  the  Stamp  act, 
when  so  many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  I  am  one  who  will 
lift  up  my  hands  against  it. 

'"  In  such  a  cause  your  success  would  lie  hazardous.  America,  if  she 
fell,  would  fall  like  a  strong  man.     She  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the 


*  -Mr.  Pitt  here  alludes  to  the  last  great  French  war  in  America.  It  had  been  proposed 
about  the  time  of  the  Albany  convention  in  1754,  to  make  some  arrangement  for  raising  money 
in  America  by  a  tax  bill  emanating  from  the  British  Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  was  prime  minis- 
ter in  1755,  and  removed  from  office  by  the  king;  but  the  people  were  greatly  agitated  in  his 
favor  when  in  1757  the  king  was  forced  to  call  him  to  the  office  again,  to  manage  the  war 
then  raging  with  France. 
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state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  along  with  her.  Is  this  your 
boasted  peace?  Not  to  sheath  the  sword  in  its  scabbard,  but  to  sheath 
it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen?  Will  you  quarrel  with  yourselves, 
now  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  is  united  against  you?  While  France 
disturbs  your  fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  embarrasses  your  slave  trade  in 
Africa,  and  withholds  from  your  subjects  in  Canada  their  property 
stipulated  by  treaty;  while  the  ransom  for  Manillas  is  denied  by  Spain, 
and  its  gallant  conqueror  basely  traduced  into  a  mean  plunderer,  a  gen- 
tleman (Sir  W.  Draper),  whose  noble  and  generous  spirit  would  do 
honor  to  the  proudest  grandee  of  the  country.  The  Americans  have 
not  acted  in  all  respects  with  prudence  and  temper. 

"They  have  been  wronged.  They  have  been  driven  to  madness  by 
injustice.  Will  you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned? 
Rather  let  prudence  and  temper  come  from  this  side 

"I  will  undertake  for  America,,  that  she  will  follow  the  example. 
There  are  two  lines  in  a  ballad  of  Prior's  of  a  man's  behavior  to  his 
wife,  so  applicable  to  you  and  your  colonies,  that  I  can  not  help  repeat- 
ing them : 

'  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.' 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  house  what  is  really 
my  opinion.  It  is  this;  that  the  Stamp  act  be  repealed  absolutely, 
totally,  and  immediately.  That  the  reason  for  the  repeal  be  assigned, 
because  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  At  the  same  time, 
let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be  asserted 
in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  even 
point  of  legislation  whatsoever." 

The  bill  laying  a  stamp  duty  in  America  was  passed  in 
March,  1765. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  this 
act,  which  had  proved  so  exciting  to  the  English  colonists  in 
America,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons were  ordered  to  attend  the  committee  of  the  whole  house 
of  commons,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  to  answer  any 
questions  touching  its  effect  in  the  colonies,  and  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  taxing  the  colonies  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  future. 

Dr.  Franklin  appeared  before  the  house  of  commons,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1766,  and  gave  answers  to  a  long  series  of  questions 
relating  to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  the  action  of  the  differ- 
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out  colonial  assemblies,  and  the  general  feeling  in  America 
touching  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies. 

These  answers  are  remarkable  for  their  explicitness  and  the 
extensive  scope  of  information  they  disclose  relative  to  the 
general  affairs  of  the  colonies,  their  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  other  European  countries,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
excitement  upon  the  Stamp  act  in  America  induced  Parlia- 
ment to  a  repeal  as  follows  : 

•» 
"An  Act  to  Repeal  an  Act  Made  in  the  Last  Session,  Entitled   'An  Act 

for  Granting  and  Applying  Certain   Stamp  Duties  and  Other  Duties  in 

the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America.'  " 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1766,  objection  being  made,  when, 
after  some  discussion,  the  question  was  put  whether  the  said 
bill  shall  pass,  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  with  an 
ill  grace,  so  far  as  a  friendly  spirit  existed  towards  the  colo- 
nies. At  the  same  time  the  Repeal  act  was  passed  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  securing  the  dependence  of  America  on  Great 
Britain,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  have  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever. 

Notwithstanding  this  declaratory  clause  following,  and  at- 
tached to  the  act  repealing  the  Stamp  act,  this  action  of  Par- 
liament gave  great  satisfaction  in  America,  and  produced  a 
general  feeling  in  the  colonies  that  their  rights  would  be  prop- 
erly respected  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  different  Legislatures  in  the  sev- 
eral colonies,  resolutions  were  passed,  addressed  to  his  ma- 
jesty, the  King  of  Great  Britain,  expressing,  in  the  most  hum- 
ble and  respectful  manner,  their  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the 
great  act  of  kindness  done  them  by  Parliament  in  the  act  of 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  act. 

Their  confidence  was  strengthened  in  this  respect  by  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  speech  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  also  by  the  very  clear  and  able  manner 
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in  which  Dr.  Franklin  had  explained  the  actions  and  doings 
of  the  colonies,  and  their  affairs  and  condition  generally,  when 
called  before  the  same  as  before  given. 

This  confidence,  however,  was  not  to  remain  long  undis- 
turbed ;  another  act,  which  had  for  its  object  the  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  taxing  the  colonies  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
was  passed  by  that  body  in  1766,  as  follows  : 

"An  Act  for  Punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion,  and  for  the  Better  Pay- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  for  Providing  Quarters.'' 

The  principle  of  taxation  by  Parliament  was,  by  this  act, 
intended  to  be  sustained,  but  in  a  disguised  form.  The  gov- 
ernors were,  under  this  act,  called  upon  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament to  require  the  colonial  legislatures  to  raise  money  for 
providing  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  troops,  which,  for 
some  reason,  had  been  located  among  them. 

The  colonies,  being  not  deceived  by  this  design,  passed  no 
acts  for  raising  money  for  this  object,  but  by  evasion,  in  most 
instances,  provided  for  the  troops  ;  and  in  several  instances 
gave  their  reasons  for  not  legislating  to  carry  out  the  act  of 
Parliament  in  this  behalf,  alleging  that  it  was  an  encroachment 
upon  their  rights,  to  be  required  to  tax  themselves  by  an 
order  of  Parliament ;  and  that  this,  like  the  Stamp  act,  was 
sustaining  the  principle  of  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  when  they 
had  no  voice  in  the  transaction,  being  not  represented  in 
Parliament. 

The  doings  of  the  colonies  concerning  this  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  received  in  England  in  the  spirit  of  a  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  that  government. 

The  action  of  the  assembly  of  the  colony  of  New  York  was 
at  this  time  under  consideration  in  the  house  of  commons; 
this  assembly  having  declined  to  legislate  and  raise  money  for 
providing  for  the  English  troops  then  quartered  in  that  colony, 
in  accordance  with  the  net  of  Parliament,  of  which  they  ltad 
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been  required  by  their  governor,  in  pursuance  of  his  orders 
from  the  English  government. 

This  question  in  the  house  of  commons  having  heen  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  made  their  report  on  Friday,  the  15th  of 
May,  1767,  of  which,  among  other  tilings,  it  was  said  : 

"  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  majesty's  province  of  New 
York  have,  in  direct  disobedience  of  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain,  refused  to  make  provision  for  supplying  with  necessaries 
his  majesty's  troops,  in  such  manner  as  is  required  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
made  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  Amend 
and  Render  More  Effectual,  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America,  an 
Act  Passed  in  This  Present  Session  of  Parliament,  Entitled,  'An  Act  for 
Punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion,  and  for  the  Better  Payment  of  the 
Army,  and  Providing  for  their  Quarters.'  " 

' '  It  appeared  to  the  committee  that  an  act  of  assembly  hath  been 
passed  in  the  said  province  for  furnishing  the  barracks  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Albany  with  fire-wood  and  candles,  and  other  necessa- 
ries therein  mentioned  for  his  majesty's  forces,  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions,  and  in  opposition  to  the  directions  of  the  said  act." 

This  committee  further  report : 

' '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  until  provision  shall 
have  been  made  by  the  said  assembly  for  furnishing  the  king's  troo}:>s 
with  all  the  necessaries  required  by  the  said  act  of  Parliament,  the  gov- 
ernor, council,  and  assembly  be  respectively  restrained  and  prohibited 
from  passing  or  assenting  to  any  act  of  assembly  for  any  other  purpose 
whatever." 

And  in  accordance  with  this  report  a  1)111  was  brought  in 

and  passed. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  the  aforesaid  report,  Thomas 
Pownal,  formerly  a  governor  of  three  of  these  colonies  in 
America,  and  now  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  had  been  a 
close  observer  of  the  character  and  doings  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  colonies,  and  possessing  a  full  knowledge  of  their 
ideas  of  their  rights  as  Englishmen  under  their  charters,  and 
as  subjects  of  the  realm,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  this  report  as 
follows  : 
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•Are  you  determined  from  hence  to  direct  and  regulate  the  quarter- 
ing the  king's  troops  in  North  America?  Do  it  in  a  way  that  brings  it 
home  to  the  executive  power  to  carry  your  directions  and  regulations 
into  execution;  explain  and  anient!  your  act;  make  it  practicable;  make 
it  effective,  and  then  you  may  fairly  decide  whether  they  deny  your 
sovereignty  or  not.  You  will  find  they  do  not.  If  you  think  your  way 
of  making  an  adequate  and  certain  provision  for  the  charge  of  this  ser- 
vice is  by  the  Parliament  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  people  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  you  have  power,  and  it  is  advisable  to  exert  that 
power  to  effectuate  such  supply  by  such  tax,  you  need  not  hesitate  to 
avow  it  openly  and  directly;  for  the  people  of  the  colonies,  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  do  invariably  consider  the  clause  in 
the  act  of  Parliament,  directing  how  that  charge  shall  be  supplied  as  an 
internal  tax  imposed  upon  them. 

"It  is  from  this  idea  that  every  act  of  obedience  as  well  as  of  dis- 
obedience to  your  act  of  Parliament  must  be  construed  and  explained. 
Those  whom  you  are  willing  to  understand  as  having  obeyed  your  act, 
have  contrived  to  do  it  in  a  modi  which  neither  recognizes  the  act  of 
Parliament  nor  submits  to  the  taxation  as  such. 

"  And  although  you  represent  the  assembly  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  alone,  as  having  revolted  against  this  power,  believe  me,  there  is 
■not  a  colony,  a  province,  <:>r  n  plantation,  that  will  submit  to  <i  tax  thus  im- 
posed more  than  New  York  will.  All  have  shown  their  readiness  to 
execute  this  service  of  quartering  as  an  act  of  their  own — all  have,  in 
their  zeal  to  provide  for  it,  by  a  grant  of  their  own,  provided  a  supply 
to  answer  the  expense ;  but  not  one  single  assembly  has,  or  ever  will,  act 
under  the  powers  and  provisions  of  this  act,  as  acknowledging,  and,  in 
consequence  thereof,  apportioning,  assessing,  and  levying  the  supply  as 
a  tax  imposed  by  Parliament. 

They  have  either  acted  without  taking  notice  at  all  of  this  act  of 
Parliament,  or  have  contrived,  some  way  or  other,  to  evade  in  some 
particulars,  sufficient  to  make  the  execution  and  the  tax  an  act  of  their 
own.  Try  the  conduct  of  every  province  and  colony  by  this  rule,  and 
you  will  find  nothing  particular  in  the  case  of  Xew  York.  Don't  fancy 
that  you  can  divide  the  people  upon  this  point,  and  that  you  need  only  divide  to 
govern  ;  you  will  l>y  this  conduct  only  unit,  them  the  more  inseparably;  you 
will  make  the  cause  of  New  York  a  common  cause,  and  will  call  up 
every  other  province  and  colony  to  stand  forth  in  their  justification  ;  while 
New  York,  learning  from  the  complexion  of  your  measure  how  to  avoid 
or  evade  the  purport  of  your  enforcing  t>itt,  will  suspend  tin  force  of  it, 
instead  of  suspending  tin  assembly  of  that  province,  against  whom  it  is 
brought  forward. 

"The  clause  in  the  Quartering  act,  directing  that  the  supply  for  reim- 
bursing the  expense  of  quartering  the  troops  shall  lie  raised   by  the 
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respective  assemblies  of  the  provinces  or  colonies,  which  is  by  all  the 
people  of  America  considered  as  (is  indeed)  a  tax  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment, has  brought,  in  fact,  into  discussion  that  question  of  Hie  right  of  taxa- 
tion, which  the  cautious  and  (what  I  think)  imprudent  Avisdom  of  many 
have  endeavored  to  keep  wrapped  up  and  suspended  in  theory.  Those 
things  which  schemes  of  policy  wished  to  hold  in  question,  acts  ami 
deeds  will  bring  into  decision. 

' '  You  have,  on  one  hand,  by  your  declaratory  law,  asserted  your 
rights  and  power  of  taxation  over  the  colonies;  and  so  far  as  this  net 
goes,  you  have  exerted  that  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact 
which  the  house  ought  to  know,  and  be  apprised  of  in  all  its  extent, 
thatthi  people  of  America,  universally,  unitedly,  and  unalterably,  are  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  any  internal  tax  imposed  upon  them  by  any  legislature  in 
which  they  Join  not  a  .shore  hy  r&pres<  ntatives  of  their  own  election. 

"This  claim  must  not  be  understood,  as  though  it  were  only  the 
pretenses  of  party  leaders  and  demagogues ;  as  though  it  were  only  the 
visions  of  speculative  enthusiasts;  as  though  it  were  the  mere  ebullition 
of  a  faction  which  must  subside ;  as  though  it  were  only  temporary  or 
partial ; — it  is  the  cool,  deliberate,  principal  maxim  of  every  man  of 
business  in  the  country." 

In  addition  to  the  direct  internal  taxation  contemplated  by 
the  Quartering  bill,  there  was  another  mode  of  taxation  adopted 
by  Parliament — the  levying  duties  or  imposts  upon  articles  of 
commerce,  which  proved  a  greatly  injurious  restriction  upon 
their  maritime  trade.  This  was  referred  to  in  a  petition  by 
the  merchants  of  New  York  in  1767,  as  follows: 

.  "It  is  the  singular  disadvantage  of  the  Northern  British  colonies, 
that,  while  they  stand  in  need  of  vast  quantities  of  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  the  country  produces  very  little  that  affords  a  direct  re- 
mittance thither  in  payment;  therefore,  from  necessity,  they  have  been 
driven  to  seek  a  market  for  their  produce,  and,  by  a  course-  of  traffic,  to 
acquire  either  money  or  such  merchandise  as  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  remittance,  and  enable  them  to  sustain  a  credit  with  the  mother 
country.  This  native  produce  has  been  chiefly  sent  to  our  own  and 
foreign  West  India  Islands,  and  bartered  for  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cot- 
ton, and  indigo ;  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo  served  as  remittances  to 
Great  Britain;  while  the  rum  and  molasses  constituted  essential  branches 
of  their  commerce,  and  enabled  them  to  barter  with  our  own  colonics 
for  fish  and  rice,  and  by  that  means  to  pursue  a  valuable  trade  witli 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  they  chiefly  obtained  money  <>r  bills 
of  exchange  in  return,  and  likewise  qualified  them  for  adventures  to 
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Africa,  where  they  had  the  advantage  of  putting  off  great  quantities  of 
British  manufactures,  and  receiving  in  exchange,  gold,  ivory,  and 
slaves,  which  last  being  disposed  of  in  the  West  India  Islands,  com- 
manded money  or  bills;  rum  was  indispensable  in  their  Indian  trade, 
and,  with  British  manufactures,  procured  furs  and  skins,  which  both 
served  for  considerable  returns  to  Great  Britain,  and  increased  its 
revenue. 

"  The  trade  to  the  bay  of  Honduras  was  also  of  great  importance,  it 
being  managed  with  small  cargoes  of  provisions,  rum,  and  British  manu- 
factures, which,  while  they  were  at  liberty  to  send  foreign  logwood  to 
different  ports  in  Europe,  furnished  them  witli  another  remittance. 

"From  this  view,  it  is  evident,  that  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  logwood, 
with  cotton  and  indigo,  are  the  essentials  of  their  return  cargoes,  and 
the  chief  sources  from  which,  in  a  course  of  trade,  they  have  maintained 
their  credit  with  Great  Britain. 

"  That  considering  the  prodigious  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indies  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies  on  the  continent  of 
America,  the  rapid  increase  of  those  colonies,  the  vast  accession  of  sub- 
jects by  the  late  conquest  (the  Canadas),  the  utter  incapacity  of  our  own 
islands  to  supply  so  great  a  demand,  will,  the  petitioners  presume,  be 
out  of  all  question ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lumber  produced  from  clear- 
ing this  immense  territory,  and  the  provisions  extracted  from  a  fertile 
soil,  must  raise  a  supply  for  exportation  much  greater  than  all  our 
islands  can  consume ;  it  seems  consistent  with  a  sound  policy,  therefore, 
to  indulge  those  colonies  both  in  the  free  and  unrestrained  exportation 
of  all  the  lumber  and  produce  they  can  spare,  and  an  ample  importation 
of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  to  supply  the  various  branches  of  their 
trade;  since  without  the  one,  the  clearing  of  lands  will  be  discouraged, 
and  provisions,  for  want  of  vent,  become  of  little  profit  to  the  farmer ; 
without  the  other,  the  petitioners  must  be  plunged  into  a  total  incapacity 
of  making  good  their  payment  of  British  debts,  their  credit  must  sink, 
and  their  imports  from  Great  Britain  gradually  diminish,  till  they  are 
contracted  to  the  narrow  compass  of  remittances  in  articles  of  their  own 
produce ;  when  the  colonists  must,  from  inevitable  necessity,  betake 
themselves  to  manufactures  of  their  own,  which  will  be  attended  with 
consequences  very  detrimental  to  those  of  Great  Britain." 

The  plain  reasoning  here  set  forth  for  leaving  the  trade  of 
the  colonies  free,  with  the  West  Indies,  and  all  parts  of  Europe, 
except  to  restrict  thein  in  the  purchase  of  the  actual  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  ought  to  have  convinced  any  reasona- 
ble mind.     But  the  ignorant  and  arrogant  persons,  who  at 
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this  time  controlled  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  were  bent 
upon  an  exhibition  of  their  authority  to  crush  out  the  enterprise, 
prosperity,  and  advancing  power  of  their  colonies  in  America. 

The  activity,  power,  and  ability  they  had  exhibited  in  the 
enterprise  against  Louisburg  at  Cape  Breton — the  recent 
expeditions  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Canadas  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  continent — were  viewed 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy ; — and  the  haughty  and  arrogant  aris- 
tocracy which  now  ruled  in  England  had  determined  upon  a 
policy  to  cripple  the  rapidly-advancing  commerce  of  the  col- 
onies by  prohibitions  of  their  trade  with  other  European 
powers,  by  burdensome  imposts  on  their  remaining  articles  of 
trade,  and  by  heavy  internal  taxes  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
poverty  and  dependence  on  the  mother  country. 

The  plan  for  raising  money  in  the  American  colonies  by 
imposts  was  not  a  new  idea  in  1763,  when  the  Impost  act  of 
that  year  was  enacted.  An  act  was  passed  by  Parliament,  in 
1733,  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  sugar  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  for  remedying  discouragements  of  plan- 
ters ;  duties  were  given  and  granted  to  George  II  (such  was 
the  expression),  upon  all  rum,  spirits,  molasses,  syrups,  and 
sugar  of  foreign  growth,  produce,  and  manufactures  imported 
into  the  colonies. 

This  regulation  of  trade  was  acquiesced  in  as  a  benefit  of 
the  general  empire. 

This  act  was  made  only  for  five  years,  but  it  was  renewed 
several  times  during  the  reign  of  George  II,  and  once  renewed 
in  the  reign  of  George  III;  but,  in  1763,  the  act  related  above, 
and  at  this  time  made  the  subject  of  general  complaint  in  all 
the  commercial  colonies,  extended  to  many  other  articles  upon 
new  and  changed  principles. 

It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  of  this  act, 

"That  it  was  expedient  that  new  provisions  and  regulations  should 
be  established  for  improving  tin  reverw-e  of  this  hingdom;  that   it  was  just 
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and  necessary  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  in  America,  for  defend- 
ing-, protecting,  and  securing  the  same,  and  that  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  desirous  of  making  some  provision  towards  raising  th  said  vev- 
.  mu  in  America,  have  resolved  to  gitx  and  grant  to  his  majesty  the  sev- 
eral rates  aud  duties,"  etc. 

The  purpose  here  was  changed  ;  it  was  not  now  for  a  mu- 
tual benefit  of  all  the  empire,  but  the  American  colonies  were 
now  avowedly  to  be  burdened  with  a  great  variety  of  imposts 
for  raising  a  revenue  for  the  mother  country,  involving  the 
principle  of  taxation  without  representation,  which  the  colo- 
nies were  unitedly  opposed  to,  upon  the  principle  of  its  un- 
constitutionality ;  and  in  this  opinion  they  were  supported  by 
Lord  Chatham,  Burke,  and  others,  among  the  ablest  statesmen 
in  England. 

Referring  to  taxes  and  imposts  raised  in  America  in  this 
manner,  Mr.  Burke  remarked  in  his  speech  in  Parliament,  in 
1774: 

"  This  prcambulatory  tax  had  lost  us  at  once  the  benefit  of  the  west 
and  of  the  east ;  had  thrown  open  the  doors  to  contraband ;  and  would 
lie  the  means  of  giving  the  profits  of  the  colony  trade  to  every  nation 
•but  ourselves.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tax  of  sophistry,  a  tax  of  pedantry,  a 
tax  of  disputation,  a  tax  of  war  and  rebellion,  a  tax  of  anything  but 
benefit  to  the  imposers." 

Besides  the  Impost  act  of  1763  and  the  Stamp  act  of  March, 
1765,  the  Tea  act,  so  called,  was  passed  in  the  year  following 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  act,  in  1767,  imposing  duties  on  tea, 
glass,  paper,  etc.,  which  again  produced  universal  excitement 
in  all  the  colonies.  This  Tea  act  was  alleged  to  be  a  com- 
pensation to  the  East  India  Company  for  certain  encroach- 
ments on  that  corporation  by  the  government. 

The  American  colonies,  it  appears,  were  at  all  times,  at 
this  period,  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  English 
government,  a  fertile  source  for  relieving  an  unjust  govern- 
ment from  the  embarrassment  of  its  improper  acts  at  home. 

The  resentment  of  the  American  colonies  was  so  great 
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under  this  act,  that  in  the  year  1770  three  fourths  of  the  duty 
on  tea  in  this  bill,  with  all  the  duties  on  other  articles  included 
in  the  same,  were  repealed,  leaving  but  the  small  tax  of  three 
pence  on  the  pound  on  tea. 

This  remaining  duty,  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  its  col- 
lection, did  not  remove  the  great  source  of  dissatisfaction  by 
the  colonists  against  the  home  government :  for  the  reason, 
it  had  now  become  a  settled  determination  that  they  would 
not  submit  to  any  act  of  wrong  and  injustice,  however  small 
the  encroachment  might  be,  upon  their  clearly  established 
rights.  This  revived  aud  fully  brought  out  what  was  known 
as  the  "  Non-Importation  Agreement1'  in  the  colonies,  much 
the  injury  of  the  trade  with  England. 

To  add  to  the  injustice  done  the  colonists  by  the  collection 
of  the  imposts  before  referred  to,  the  application  of  the  reve- 
nue thus  collected  as  they  believed  wrongfully  of  them,  was 
another,  and  equally  great  injustice  and  wrong  ;  a  serious 
encroachment  upon  the  just  administration  of  government 
and  law. 

Instead  of  the  governors  and  judges  being  dependent  upon 
the  governed  for  their  salaries,  as  had  heretofore  been  cus- 
tomary in  all  the  colonies,  to  have  such  salaries  voted  by  the 
legislative  authorities,  they  were  now  paid  by  the  crown  from 
the  revenue  of  these  unlawful  imposts,  making  the  governors 
and  judges  independent  of  the  colonists,  and  subject  to  the 
crown,  being  removable  also  at  its  pleasure. 

This  was  regarded  as  an  interference  dangerous  to  the 
rights  of  government  and  justice  ;  and  the  encouragement  of 
arbitrary  power. 

The  coasts  and  commercial  ports  of  the  colonies  were 
placed  in  a  state  of  espionage  by  numerous  armed  cruisers 
that  ifreatlv  interfered  with  legitimate  commerce,  as  it  was 
not  nnfrequently  that  vessels  were  stopped,  after  embarking 
on  a  voyage,  and  subjected  to  great  delay  ;  although  entitled 
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to  damage,  there  were  no  courts  in  the  colonies  to  try  tin's 
class  of  damages,  and  to  apply  across  the  ocean  was  so  ex- 
pensive an  affair,  that  the  loss  was  far  greater  than  the  gain; 
thus  great  wrongs  went  unredressed,  and  much  ill-feeling  was 
a  natural  result. 

One  of  these  armed  cruisers,  stationed  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  which  had  much  annoyed  the  trade  of  that 
port,  called  the  Gasjpee,  was  boarded  at  midnight  by  about 
two  hundred  men  in  disguise,  who,  after  wounding  the  com- 
mander, and  forcing  him  and  his  men  to  go  on  shore,  burned 
the  schooner.  Though  a  reward  of.  £500,  together  with  a 
pardon  of  the  accomplice,  who  should  reveal  and  make  known 
the  offenders,  was  offered,  no  discovery  was  made. 

In  October,  1767,  the  new  Revenue  laws  went  into  effect, 
when  the  Non-Importation  agreements  became  quite  general 
among  merchants  ;  and  throughout  the  country  it  soon  became 
popular  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  disuse  of  articles  of 
British  manufacture. 

There  was  no  place  in  the  colonies  where  the  excitement 
was  more  intense  upon  the  several  oppressive  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment tor  taxing  and  restricting  their  trade,  than  at  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  as  then  styled.  This  town  was  then  the 
most  populous  one,  and  possessed  much  the  most  extensive 
commerce ;  it  was  thus  more  seriously  affected  than  any  other 
town  by  the  imposts  and  restrictive  acts  of  Parliament.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  1768,  the  sloop  Liberty,  belonging  to  John 
Hancock,  was  seized  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the 
customs  at  Boston,  which  occasioned  a  violent  tumult ;  when 
the  collector  and  his  son  were  assaulted  by  a  mob,  and  their 
houses  much  injured. 

On  the  news  of  this  excitement  and  doings  of  the  mob  at 
Boston  reaching  England,  there  were  ordered  to  this  port 
several  ships  of  war  from  Halifax,  with  two  regiments  of  troops 
on  hoard. 
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These  arrived,  and  were  stationed  in  the  harbor,  and  the 
troops  camped  on  Boston  common.  These  were  soon  re-en- 
forced by  two  additional  regiments  direct  from  Ireland. 

The  Boston  massacre  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March, 
1770,  was  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  overawe  the  people  of 
Boston  and  New  England. 

It  was  a  severe  trial  of  the  devotion  of  the  patriot  leaders  in 
the  cause  of  constitutional  and  charter  rights  ;  but  they  were, 
happily  tor  that  cause,  found  equal  to  their  trials.  The  names 
of  Otis,  Quinsy,  Hancock,  Warren,  and  Adams,  will,  in  all 
time,  so  long  as  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  rights  are  ap- 
preciated, remain  fragrant  in  the  minds  of  ~New  Englanders. 

The  history  of  that  massacre  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
further  explanation  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  Revolution  and  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  country. 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  state  of  affairs  were 
embodied  into  a  circular  by  a  committee  selected  at  a  town 
meeting  in  September  following,  and  forwarded  to  all  the 
towns  in  the  province.  And  it  may  here  be  affirmed,  that  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  determination  to  resist  all  aggression  upon 
their  rights,  was  no  less  strong  in  the  interior  towns  than  in 
those  on  the  sea-board. 

Under  this  state  of  tilings,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
addressed  circulars  to  the  speakers  of  the  houses  of  representar 
tives  in  all  the  other  English  colonies,  setting  forth  all  the 
infractions  of  their  rights  as  colonists  and  lawful  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  requested  their  aid  in  this 
behalf;  such  had  been  their  action  in  1767,  when  their  Letters 
met  a  cordial  reception,  and  were  promptly  responded  to  with 
expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  assurance  of  their  determina- 
tion to  unite  with  all  their  power  in  the  support  of  the  grounds 
taken  by  Massachusetts  Bay.  There  could  now  he  no  doubt 
of  a  joint  effort  of  all  the  colonies  against  the  oppressions  de 
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signed  l>y  the  English  Parliament.  For  this  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  they  fell  under  the  great  displeasure  of 
the  English  government,  and  were  severely  censured  and 
accused  of  exciting  treason  and  rebellion. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  William  Bollan 
were  the  agents  of  Massachusetts  at  the  English  court ;  Israel 
Mauduit  being  the  agent  of  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Andrew  Oliver,  of  the  same  colony. 

Now  were  brought  out  a  series  of  letters  from  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  designed  to  be  private  ;  their  contents 
were  highly  prejudicial  to  the  actions  and  character  of  several 
of  the  leading  men  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  engage* I  in  po- 
litical affairs  at  this  crisis  in  Massachusetts. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  petitioned  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  setting  forth  the  malconduct  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  : 

"  That  they  have  taken  steps  to  interrupt  and  alienate  the  affections 
of  your  majesty  and  rightful  sovereign  from  this  loyal  province,  and  to 
destroy  the  harmony  and  good-will  between  Great  Britain  and  tins 
colony,  and  have  striven  to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  British  admin- 
istration against  this  government,  and  to  prevent  our  humble  and 
repeated  petitions  from  reaching  the  ear  of  your  majesty;  and  finally, 
that  the  said  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Andrew  Oliver  have  been  among  the  chief  instruments  in  introducing 
a  fleet  and  an  army  into  this  province,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  their 
plans,  and  have  created  discords  between  the  several  parts  of  your  maj- 
esty's extensive  dominions,  and  are  justly  chargeable  with  all  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  and  bloodshed  which  have  been  the  natural  effects 
of  posting  an  army  in  a  populous  town." 

tL  Wherefore,  we  most  humbly  pray  that  your  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  remove  from  their  posts  in  this  government  said  Thomas  Hutchinson. 
Esq.,  and  Andrew  Oliver,  Esij.,  and  place  such  good  and  faithful  men 
in  their  stead  as  your  majesty,  in  your  great  wisdom,  shall  think  fit. 

"In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

THOMAS  CUSHING,   Speaker." 

These  letters  were  the  private  correspondence  between  Gov- 
ernors  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  with  Mr.  Thomas  Whately,  a 
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gentleman  in  London,  and  member  of  Parliament,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  the  treasury,  but  who  was  then  out  of  that 
office,  the  substance  of  which  letters  related  to  the  several  pub- 
lic measures  then  being  transacted  in  both  the  colonies  and 
the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  effect  of  which  was  to  disclose  in  advance,  not  only  the 
acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  acts  and  (min- 
ions of  prominent  individuals  in  the  colony,  operating  as 
advisory  steps  for  influencing  measures  favored  by  the  gover- 
nors, but  opposed  by  common  sentiment. 

Indeed,  attempting  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  colonv  in 
measures  of  relief  from  the  unconstitutional  and  burdensome 
acts  of  Parliament. 

These  letters  had,  by  some  means  unknown,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Franklin  (Mr.  Thomas  Whately  then  being  de- 
ceased, and  his  estate  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Mr.  William 
Whately).  The  doctor,  believing  that  letters  of  this  character, 
although  written  with  cautions  of  secrecy,  and  designed  to 
be  kept  private,  yet  addressed  by  one  set  of  public  men  to 
another,  known  to  be  influential,  and  interested  in  the  public 
affairs  of  which  these  letters  treated,  possessed  the  character  of 
public  correspondence,  and  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
leading  men  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Legislature,  whom  they 
most  interested,  and  therefore  sent  them  to  Boston  for  the 
benefit  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  province  he  was  then  an 
agent. 

It  appears  that,  for  a  time,  there  was  great  anxiety  to  know 
who  procured  and  forwarded  these  letters  to  America  ;  a  Mr. 
John  Temple,  then  an  officer  of  the  customs,  was  accused  of 
it  in  the  English  papers.  He  vindicated  himself,  upon  which 
a  public  altercation  ensued  between  him  and  William  Whately, 
brother  and  executor  of  Thomas  Whately,  to  whom  the  let- 
ters.had  been  addressed.  Dr.  Franklin,  having  been  desired 
to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  by  the  party  from  whom  he  re- 
1U 
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ceived  tliem,  and  also  his  agency  in  forwarding  these  letters 
to  Massachusetts,  suffered  for  a  time  this  altercation  to  go  on, 
supposing  it  would  soon  subside  without  any  ill  effects  ;  but 
to  his  regret  it  resulted  in  a  duel  between  these  parties,  when 
Mr.  Whately  was  wounded.  He  then  continued  to  delay  a 
disclosure  of  the  facts,  thinking  this  duel  would  end  the  mat- 
ter between  them  ;  but  finding  the  duel  was  to  be  repeated  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Whately  had  sufficiently  recovered,  determined 
at  once  to  make  it  known  publicly  that  it  was  he  who  for- 
warded this  correspondence  to  Boston.  His  communication 
was  directed  to  and  published  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  Lon- 
don, signed,  "  B.  Franklin,  Agent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;"  dated  "  Craven  Street,  December  25, 
1773." 

The  foregoing  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  its  presentation,  preceded  this  acknowledgment,  and  all 
were  brought  before  his  majesty's  council  at  the  council 
chamber,  January  11,  1774.  Present:  lord  president,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  many  other  lords  ;  also,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Bollan,  agents  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Israel  Mauduit  and  Mr.  Wedderburn, 
agents  for  the  governors.  After  the  case  had  been  opened 
in  the  council,  Dr.  Franklin,  finding  that  Mr.  Mauduit  had 
engaged  council  to  aid  him,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn, claimed  and  received  like  privilege,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  case  was  adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  29,  1774. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  hearing  before  the  lords  in  council, 
after  establishing  the  facts  as  to  the  validity  and  the  objects 
of  these  letters,  set  forth  by  Dr.  Franklin's  counsel,  in  his  be- 
half, and  that  of  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  show- 
ing their  tendency  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  create  a  prejudice  wrongfully  with  his 
majesty,  sufficient  in  their  opinion  to  justify  the  removal  of 
these  governors  from  their  offices  by  his  majesty,  as  prayed 
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for  in  the  petition  now  before  the  council,  all  of  which  being 
done  in  a  respectful  manner,  the  case  was  opened  on  the  other 
side,  in  behalf  of  the  governors,  by  Mr.  Wedderbnrn,  very 
elaborately  and  acrimoniously. 

Instead  of  justifying  the  governors,  or  vindicating  their 
conduct  in  the  administration,  which  was  the  matter  com- 
plained of,  he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  inflammatory  invec- 
tives against  Dr.  Franklin  ;  he  even  accused  him  of  being  an 
aspirant  for  the  office  of  governor  of  that  province. 

He  said  the  letters  could  not  have  come  to  him  by  fair  means; 
nothing  could  acquit  him  of  a  charge  of  obtaining  them  by 
fraud  and  corruption,  and  for  the  most  malignant  purposes  : 

"  My  lords,  you  will  mark  and  brand  this  man,  for  the  honor  of  this 
country,  of  Europe,  and  of  mankind. 

"  He  has  forfeited  all  the  respect  of  societies  and  of  men. 

••Into  what  companies  will  he  hereafter  go  with  an  unembarrassed 
face,  or  the  honest  intrepidity  of 'virtue  ?  Men  will  watch  him  with  a 
jealous  eye;  they  will  hide  their  papers  from  him,  and  lock  up  their 
escritoires.  He  will  henceforth  deem  it  a  libel  to  be  called  a  man  of 
letters — Tiomo  triurn  Hterarum." 

"  But  he  not  only  took  away  the  letters  from  one  brother,  but  kept 
himself  concealed  till  he  nearly  occasioned  the  murder  of  the  other, 
expressive  of  the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  malice,  without  horror." 

Here  he  read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  printed  in  the 
Public  Advertiser: 

"  To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser: 

"  Sir — Finding  that  two  gentlemen  have  been  unfortunately  engaged 
in  a  duel  about  a  transaction  and  its  circumstances  of  which  both  of 
them  are  totally  ignorant  and  innocent,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  declare  (for  the  prevention  of  further  mischief,  as  far  as  such  a 
declaration  may  contribute  to  prevent  it),  that  I  alone  am  the  person  who 
obtained  and  transmitted  to  Boston  the  letters  in  question.  Mr.  Whately 
could  not  communicate  them,  because  they  were  never  in  his  possession ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  they  could  not  be  taken  from  him  by  Mr. Temple. 

"They  were  not  of  the  nature  of  private  letters  between  friends. 
They  were  written  by  public  officers  to  persons  in  public  stations,  on 
public  affairs,  and  intended  to  procure  public  measures:  they  were  there- 
fore handed  to  other  public  persons  who  might  be  influenced  by  them  to 
produce  these  measures. 
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'•Their  tendency  was  to  incense  the  mother  country  against  her 
colonies,  and,  by  the  steps  recommended,  to  widen  the  breach,  which 
they  effected.  The  chief  caution  expressed  as  to  privacy,  was  to 
keep  their  contents  from  the  colony  agents,  who  the  writers  apprehended 
might  return  them  to  America.  That  apprehension  was,  it  seems,  well 
founded ;  for  the  first  agent  who  laid  his  hands  on  them  thought  it  his 
duty  to  transmit  them  to  his  constituents. 

"B.  FRANKLIN, 
" Agent  for  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

"Craven  Street,  December  25,  1773." 

Mr.  Wedderburn  then  resumed  his  argument : 

"  Amidst  these  tragical  events ;  of  one  person  nearly  killed  ;  of  another 
answerable  for  the  issue;  of  a  worthy  governor  hurt  in  his  dearest 
interests ;  the  fate  of  America  in  suspense ;  here  is  a  man,  who,  with  the 
utmost  insensibility  of  remorse,  stands  up  and  avows  himself  the  author 
of  all ;  I  can  compare  it  only  to  Zanga,  in  Dr.  Young's  '  Revenge :' 

'  Know,  then,  'twas  I; 
I  forged  the  letter — I  disposed  the  picture; 
I  hated — I  despised— and  I  destroy.' 

"I  ask,  my  lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper  attributed  by  poetic 
fiction  only  to  the  bloody  African  is  not  surpassed  by  the  coolness  and 
apathy  of  the  wily  American." 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  bitter  invective,  as  printed, 
occupying  many  pages. 

Dr.  Franklin,  then  deputy  postmaster-general  in  the  colonies, 
the  founder  and  chief  organizer  of  the  postal  system  in  America, 
was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  the  petitioners  granted  leave 
to  withdraw. 

The  spirit  which  actuated  a  large  majority  of  the  British 
Parliament  at  this  time  left  but  little  or  no  hope  of  justice  being 
extended  to  the  American  colonies. 

Mr.  Wedderburn,  for  this  harsh  and  unjustifiable  attack  upon 
the  character  of  Dr.  Franklin,  with  other  severe  criticisms  upon 
the  colonists,  soon  after  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Loughborough. 

Dr.  Franklin  had  now  been  continued  the  agent  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  Massachusetts  at  the  English  court  nearly  ten  years, 
and  for  his  vigilance  and  energetic  efforts  in  attending  to  his 
duties  in  that  respect,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
ministerial  party,  who  had  determined  upon  carrying  out  their 
plans  of  parliamentary  legislation  for  taxing  and  humbling  the 
colonies. 

Yet  while  the  dominant  party  were  frequently  casting  their 
severe  strictures  upon  the  character  and  boldness  of  this  inde- 
fatigable agent,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  had  a  proper 
respect  and  appreciation  for  his  just  merits  as  a  man  of  science, 
learning,  and  statesmanship. 

On  another  time,  when  his  character  had  been  severely 
aspersed  by  Lord  Sandwich  on  an  occasion  when  Lord  Chatham 
had  brought  in  a  lull  for  reconciling  the  difficulties  with  the 
colonies,  by  his  (Lord  Sandwich's)  remarks  on  the  same,  by 
moving  its  immediate  rejection,  saying, 

"That  it  ought  to  be  immediately  rejected,  with  the  contempt  it 
deserved  ;  that  he  could  never  believe  it  to  be  the  production  of  any 
British  jieer ;  that  it  appeared  to  him  rather  the  work  of  some  American;'1'' 
and  turning  his  face  towards  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  leaning  on  the  bar, 
said,  "  he  fancied  he  had  in  his  eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of 
the  bitterest  and  most  mischievous  enemies  this  country  had  ever 
known." 

And  while  others  followed  in  a  similar  strain,  some  favor- 
ing this  bill,  Lord  Chatham,  in  reply  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
took  notice  of  his  illiberal  insinuations,  and  acknowledged  that 
the  plan  was  not  that  person's,  as  had  been  suggested,  and 
declared, 

"That  it  was  entirely  his  own,  a  declaration  he  thought  himself  the 
more  obliged  to  make,  as  many  of  their  lordships  appeared  to  have  so 
mean  an  opinion  of  it ;  for  if  it  was  so  weak  or  so  bad  a  thing,  it  was 
proper  in  him  to  take  care  that  no  other  person  should  unjustly  share  in 
the  censure  it  deserved.  That  it  had  been  heretofore  reckoned  his  vice 
not  to  be  apt  to  take  advice;  but  he  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  if 
he  were  the  first  minister  of  this  country,  and  had  the  care  of  settling 
this  momentous  business,  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  publicly  calling 
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to  his  assistance  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the-  whole  of 
American  affairs  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to  (Dr.  Franklin),  and  so 
injuriously  reflected  upon;  one,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  whom  all  Europe 
held  in  high  estimation,  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  ranked 
with  our  Boyles  and  Newtous;  who  was  an  honor,  not  to  the  English 
nation  only,  but  to  human  nature." 

While  this  excitement  touching  the  affairs  of  the  colonics 
was  increasing  and  becoming  intense  in  England,  a  similar 
and  perhaps  greater  feeling  of  enmity  against  the  mother 
country  was  daily  becoming  more  general  and  severe  in 
America. 

At  this  point  in  the  excitement  the  East  India  Company, 
through  embarrassments  in  its  affairs,  much  of  which  had  been 
created  through  the  improper  interference  of  the  government, 
which  now,  as  a  measure  of  relief,  had  released  it  from  most  of 
the  duties  heretofore  levied  upon  the  export  of  its  teas  to  the 
American  colonies,  and  to  relieve  itself  of  an  unusual  quantity 
of  its  teas  then  in  the  store-houses  in  England,  about  seventeen 
millions  of  pounds,  equal  to  two  years'  supply,  formed  the  plan 
of  shipping  its  teas  to  America,  instead  of  disposing  of  them  as 
heretofore  to  merchants  for  that  purpose.  This  plan  was 
favored  by  the  government,  with  only  three  pence  duty  to  the 
pound ;  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  merchants  as  a 
direct  interference  with  their  legitimate  business,  and  created 
much  ill-feeling  in  both  England  and  America.  Thus,  it  is 
seen,  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  it,  both  in  a  business 
point  of  view  and  politically;  while,  in  the  first  instance,  it  dis- 
turbed the  due  course  of  trade,  in  the  latter  it  was  indirectly 
establishing  a  principle  of  taxation,  not  only  odious  to  the  colo- 
nists, but  one  that  they  had,  in  all  the  colonies,  repeatedly 
advised  the  English  government  could  not  be  submitted  to 
without  an  infringement  of  their  constitutional  rights  as 
British  subjects. 

Furthermore,  there  was  an  appeal  by  Massachusetts  to  their 
charter  rights,  under  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  granted 
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October  7,  in  the  third  year  of  their  reign,    L691,  under  a 
clause  in  that  charter  which  reads  as  follows : 

"And  further,  our  will  and  pleasure  is.  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  grant,  establish,  and  ordain  that  all  and  every  of 
the  subjects  of  us.  our  heirs  and  successors,  which  shall  go  to  and  in- 
habit within  our  said  province  and  territory  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
every  of  their  children  which  shall  happen  to  be  born  there,  or  on  the 
seas  in  going  there,  or  returning  from  thence,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all 
liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  subjects  within  any  of  the 
dominions  of  us,  our  heirs  and' successors,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were  horn  within 
this  our  realm  of  England." 

On  the  strength  of  this  clause  in  the  second  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, their  Legislature  claimed,  that  as  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  a  right  to  choose  representatives,  and  are  governed 
only  by  acts  of  Parliament,  the  charter  says  we  shall  enjoy 
all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  snbjects  within 
any  of  the  king's  dominions  ;  therefore,  we,  too,  have  as  good 
a  right  as  the  people  of  England  to  choose  our  representatives, 
and  to  be  governed  only  by  the  laws  made  by  our  own  assem- 
bly, not  repugnant  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  British 
subjects. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  to  this  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  teas  in  the  colonies,  and  against  the  three  pence 
duties  as  a  tax,  the  East  India  Company  sent  forward  a  num- 
ber of  ships  freighted  with  tea  to  be  sold  by  their  agents  in 
the  American  market. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ships 
(and  they  were  at  the  same  time  dispatched  to  several  of  the 
colonies,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina,  etc.),  the  people  assembled  in  large  bodies  at  dif- 
ferent places,  and  began  to  adopt  such  measures  as  seemed 
most  effectual  to  prevent  the  landing  of  their  cargoes. 

At  Philadelphia,  where  the  British  government  hoped  to 
meet  with  the  best  success  in  this  measure,  and  which  place  hail 
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been  long  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  police  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  temperate  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  printed 
papers  were  dispersed,  warning  the  pilots  on  the  Delaware  river 
not  to  condnct  any  of  these  tea  ships  into  their  harbor,  which 
were  only  sent  for  the  .purpose  of  enslaving  and  poisoning  all 
the  Americans ;  at  the  same  time  giving  them  plainly  to 
understand  that  it  was  expected  they  would  apply  their  knowl- 
edge in  such  a  maimer  as  would  effectually  secure  the  coun- 
try from  so  imminent  a  danger. 

At  New  York  the  papers  set  forth  that  those  tea  ships  were 
loaded  with  the  fetters  which  had  been  forged  for  them  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  vengeance  was  denounced  against  all 
persons  who  should  dare  in  any  manner  to  aid  in  the  intro- 
duction of  those  chains.  All  the  colonies  were  fully  united 
in  this  principle  of  opposition  to  the  delivery  and  sale  of 
this  tea. 

At  New  York  it  was  landed  under  the  cannon  of  ships  of 
war.  But  the  government  there  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
its  being  locked  up  from  use. 

But  the  town  of  Boston,  which  had  been  the  most  active  in 
opposing  the  acts  of  the  British  government,  now  universally 
opposed  by  all  the  colonies,  was  the  first  to  act  in  this  question 
of  collecting  duties  on  tea  by  its  sale  in  the  several  British 
American  colonies. 

There  were  three  ships  which  arrived  in  Boston  harbor 
freighted  with  teas.  The  captains  of  these  vessels  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  peaceably  discharging  their  cargoes,  con- 
sented to  return  with  the  same  to  England,  if  permitted  to  do 
so  by  the  governor  and  custom  officers.  The  consignees, 
being  in  the  employ  and  friends  of  the  English  government, 
would  not  give  their  consent  to  such  reshipment.  It  was 
therefore  seen  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  that  the  ships  lying 
so  near  the  wharves,  the  teas  by  degrees  could  be  landed,  and 
then,  through  parties  not  in  the  interest  of  the  colonies,  would 
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be  disposed  of,  and  thereby  the  purpose  of  the  government 
would  be  effected  in  raising  the  revenue  contemplated. 

To  prevent  this,  which  the  colonists  deemed  a  fearful  con- 
sequence, a  number  of  armed  men,  under  the  disguise  of 
Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the  ships,  and  in  a  few  hours  dis- 
charged the  whole  three  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  waters  of  the 
.harbor,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  ships,  their  captains, 
or  their  crews. 

The  officers  of  government,  and  the  armed  vessels  of  war 
then  in  the  harbor,  probably  knew  but  little  of  the  proceed- 
ings until  the  deed  was  accomplished,  as  no  resistance  was 
made. 

In  South  Carolina  they  endeavored  to  follow  the  lead  given 
at  Boston,  when  considerable  of  the  cargo  of  tea  shipped  to 
that  market  was  likewise  discharged  into  the  water  of  the  bay. 

All  the  tea  shipped  to  Philadelphia  was,  by  consent  of  the 
authorities  there,  returned  to  England,  without  the  cargoes 
being  opened. 

The  ship  embarked  on  its  return  voyage,  December  27, 
1773. 

This  action  of  the  colonies  was  not  known  in  England  until 
the  7th  of  March  following,  which  was  the  occasion  of  a 
special  message  from  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  Parliament ; 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  action  in  America  re- 
acted upon  parties  in  England  ;  the  same  as  all  new  laws 
there  affecting  the  colonies,  as  they  believed  injuriously,  added 
to  the  excitement  and  prejudice  against  the  mother  coun- 
try here. 

Thus  matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis,  that  neither 
one  side  nor  the  other  were  in  a  proper  mood  to  act  consider- 
ately on  the  subject  now  in  dispute. 

The  first  action  of  Parliament  now  relating  to  the  tea  re- 
bellion, was  the  preparing  what  was  styled  the  "  Boston  Port 
Bill :  " 
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•'  That  the  town  of  Boston  should  be  obliged  to  pay  tor  the  tea  which 
had  been  destroyed  in  their  port ;  also,  security  to  be  given  in  future, 
that  trade  may  be  safely  carried  on,  property  protected,  laws  obeyed, 
and  duties  regularly  paid.  Otherwise  the  punishment  of  a  single  ille- 
gal act  is  no  reformation." 

The  idea  was  to  take  from  Boston  the  right  of  a  port  of 
entry  for  trade  and  commerce. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1774,  the  following  bill  was  brought 
in  by  Parliament : 

' '  For  the  Immediate  Removal  of  the  Officers  of  Customs  from  the 
Town  of  Boston,  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North 
America;  and  to  Discontinue  the  Landing  and  Discharging,  Lading 
and  Shipping  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  at  the  said  Town  of 
Boston,  or  within  the  Harbor  Thereof."1 

This  was  received  in  Parliament  with  general  applause. 
The  sentiment  of  Parliament  was  thus  clearly  indicated. 

At  this  stage  of  action  Mr.  William  Bollan,  the  agent  of 
the  council  of  Massachusetts,  presented  a  petition,  desiring  to 
be  heard  fur  the  said  council  and  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Boston.  The  Parliament 
refused  to  receive  the  petition. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  received  the  royal  assent,  March  31. 
Another  bill  was  proposed  : 

'•The  Better  Regulating  Government  in  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay." 

This  was  to  change  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  that 
particular  clause  before  referred  to,  and  that  relating  to  the 
choice  of  the  council,  judges,  magistrates  of  all  kinds,  and 
sheriffs ;  and  instead  of  their  being  elected  or  appointed  by 
consent  of  council  of  their  own  choice,  they  were  to  hold  office 
only  by  appointment  of  the  crown. 

Another  bill  was  brought  in, 

"  For  the  Impartial  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Cases  of  Persons 
Questioned  for  Any  Acts  Done  by  Them  in  the  Execution  of  the  Laws,  or 
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for  the  Suppression  of  Riots  or  Tumults  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England." 

This  bill  gave  the  governor  the  right,  if  he  thought  best,  in 
certain  acts  committed  against  the  exercise  or  aid  of  magis- 
tracy,  to  send  the  parties  for  trial  to  another  colony,  or  to 
England. 

In  the  provisions  for  the  trial  of  parties  found  guilty  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  preceding  statute  enactment,  the 
charges  for  the  expenses  of  such  trial  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  customs.     This  act  was  to  continue  four  years. 

This  bill  caused  a  warm  debate  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  produced  great  excitement,  as  it  deprived  the  colonists  of 
the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  own  peers;  arid  furthermore 
it  presented  an  opportunity  of  great  danger,  as  it  gave  the 
liberty  to  the  governor,  through  a  mere  pretense  of  wrong  in 
any  political  excitement,  to  arrest  opponents  and  send  them 
beyond  sea,  to  be  tried  in  England,  simply  by  his  arbitrary 
authority. 

The  resentment  of  Parliament  fell  with  peculiar  bitterness 
against  the  people  of  Boston. 

The  debate  having  closed  on  this  bill  in  Parliament,  an  old 
member  made  the  following  remarkable  and  prophetic  obser- 
vation : 

"I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan.  You  will  commence 
your  ruin  from  this  day. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  not  only  the  house  lias  fallen  into  the  error, 
but  the  people  approve  of  the  measure.  The  people.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  are  misled. 

"But  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil  tendency  of  this  bill.  If  ever 
there  was  a  nation  running  headlong  to  its  ruin,  it  is  this." 

This  bill  passed  the  house  the  6th  of  May,  1774.  The  lords, 
who  were  in  the  minority,  entered  on  this,  as  on  the  former 
bill,  a  very  strong  protest. 

The  Eno-lish  government  had  great  confidence  in  the  bene- 
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ficial  effect  of  the  penal  and  restrictive  laws  passed  at  this 
time;  it  was  believed  that  these  bills,  by  many  termed 
Bills  of  Terror,  which  were  accompanied  by  a  large  naval  and 
military  force,  would  bring  the  colonies  to  a  perfect  submission. 
This  session  of  Parliament  closed  in  the  most  triumphant  man- 
ner for  the  success  of  the  measures  introduced  by  the  ministry; 
they  had  not  only  a  large  majority  of  Parliament,  but  the  peo- 
ple generally  were  in  favor  of  humbling  the  stubborn  and 
democratic  colonists.  They,  on  both  sides,  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, seemed  entirely  to  overlook  the  former  and  justly 
conceded  rights  of  the  colonies,  and,  disregarding  former  usage, 
had  the  presumption  to  believe  that  a  military  force  would 
readily  produce  submission  to  English  laws,  however  uncon- 
stitutional and  unjust. 

It  was  expected  that  the  shutting  up  of  the  port  of  Boston 
would  be  a  gratification  to  neighboring  and  rival  towns,  and 
produce  jealousy  and  divisions  among  the  people  of  the  Bay 
colony;  and  by  making  an  example  of  Boston  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  would  have  the  effect  to  dissolve 
the  friendly  union  which  of  late  seemed  so  generally  to  prevail 
among  the  colonies. 

The  event  in  all  these  cases  proved  very  different  from  the 
sanguine  anticipations  which  the  ministry  had  entertained. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  instead  of  being  shaken  by  the 
coercive  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  their  subjection,' 
joined  the  more  firmly  together  to  brave  the  storm.     ■ 

They  were  determined  at  all  events  or  hazards  to  preserve 
their  rights  or  perish  in  a  common  ruin.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  other  colonies,  instead  of  abandoning  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  adhered  the  closer  to  their  devoted  sister 
as  the  danger  increased  ;  and  their  affection  and  sympathy 
seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  her  misfortunes  and  sufferings. 

Thus  it  is  seen  how  and  in  what  manner  the  great  drama 
of  the  Revolution  was  opened. 
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When  it  is  known  that  the  organization  of  the  political 
affairs  of  the  colonies  extended  generally  to  all  the  people  in 
each  colony,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  encroachments  of 
the  mother  country  were  everywhere  received  and  felt  as  an. 
individual  matter,  which  not  only  injured  the  collective  au- 
thority, but  it  was  felt  as  coming  home  to  every  town,  pre- 
cinct, and  person. 

And  thus  it  may  be  seen  why  each  of  the  small  corpora- 
tions called  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  separate  local  i- 
ities  in  the  several  colonies,  united  so  fervently  and  ardently 
in  sustaining  the  legislative  authority  of  the  colony  to  which 
they  belonged. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  emphatically  a  war  of  all 
the  people  of  the  British  American  colonies,  for  their  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  their  collective  rights.  The  people  knew 
their  rights  ;  they  realized  them  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
were  determined  to  maintain  them. 

The  town  of  Charlton,  like  all  the  other  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  England,  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  which 
produced  the  Revolution. 

In  1773,  August  5,  there  is  found  an  article  in  the  warrant 
for  a  town  meeting  to  be  held  in  Charlton,  on  the  19th  in- 
stant, following  : 

"To  see  if  the  district  will  take  into  consideration  the  letter  from  the 
committee  of  correspondence  at  Boston,  and  choose  a  committee  to  draw 
up  the  resolves  of  the  district  relating  to  the  unconstitutional  burdens 
that  are  laid  on  the  province. 

' '  To  see  if  the  district  will  choose  a  committee  of  correspondence  to 
represent  the  district." 

On  the  19th  instant,  as  aforesaid,  the  town  meeting  was  held, 
when  Deacon  Jonas  Hammond,  Captain  Richard  Blood,  and 
Captain  Nathaniel  Blood  were  chosen  to  draft  the  resolves  as 
before  stated. 

These  resolves  were  reported  as  follows  : 

u  Gentlemen — We  have  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  pamphlet 
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sent  us  from  Boston,  wherein  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  province 
are  clearly  stated,  and  the  infringements  made  thereon  justly  pointed 
out;  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  town  of  Boston  for  the  vigi- 
lance and  firmness  in  support  of  the  country  which  has  been  very  con- 
spicuous in  that  metropolis;  and  will  heartily  join  with  them  in  all  such 
measures  as  may  appear  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  our  inval- 
uable privileges  from  the  hand  of  oppression." 
« 

Seven  men  were  then  chosen  as  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  district: 

Deacon  Jonas  Hammond,  Captain  Richard  Dresser,  Captain 
Nathaniel  Blood,  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  Hammond,  Mr.  Stephen 
Fay,  Lieutenant  John  Dresser,  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Fosket. 

In  October,  1774,  this  town  selected  Captain  Jonathan 
Tucker  to  attend  a  Provincial  Congress  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  the  same  month,  to  be  holden  at  Concord  ;  also  at  same 
meeting  the  constable  was  directed  to  pay  what  money  he 
should  collect,  and  any  then  on  hand,  to  Llenry  Gardiner,  of 
Stow,  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and 
the  town  voted  to  indemnify  him  for  so  doing. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1775,  Captain  Jonathan  Tucker  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  attend  a  Provincial  Congress,  to  be  holden 
at  Cambridge  the  1st  day  of  February  following;  and  at  same 
meeting  they  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  see  that  the 
directions  of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses  were 
strictly  adhered  to  in  that  district.  This  committee  consisted 
of  Captain  Samuel  Courtis,  Captain  Richard  Dresser,  Lieu- 
tenant William  Tucker,  Ezra  Mackintire,  and  Ebenezer 
Fosket. 

At  a  meeting,  held  on  February  20,  1775,  the  town  voted  to 
make  allowance  to  the  men  in  that  district  for  practicing  mili- 
tary discipline. 

Again,  May  22,  Rev.  Caleb  Courtis  was  elected  to  attend  a 
Provincial  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Watertown,  on  the  31st  of 
same  month,  1775. 

And,  as  appears  by  the  records,  the  sum  of  £1,  8s.,  6d.  was 
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voted  to  be  paid  Daniel  Streeter  for  carrying  blankets  to  the 
army. 

On  May  2,  1776,  the  town  chose  Major  Jacob  Davis  repre- 
sentative to  attend  the  Great  and  General  Court  the  ensuing 
year. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1776,  this  town  voted  to  support  the 
Continental  Congress  in  declaring  the  united  colonies  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  to  the  extent  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  if  they  shall  think  it  expedient  for  safety. 

At  the  same  meeting  chose  Caleb  Ammidown  to  be  added 
to  the  committee  of  correspondence,  inspection,  and  safety. 

At  the  town  meeting,  March  3,  1777,  Caleb  Ammidown, 
having  been  chosen  moderator,  a  committee  of  correspondence, 
inspection,  and  safety  was  again  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
moderator,  Deacon  Nathaniel  Jones,  Ebenezer  Fosket,  Ezra 
Mackintire,  and  Deacon  Jonathan  Dennis. 

( )n  the  1  Oth  of  March  following,  Caleb  Ammidown  being 
moderator,  a  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  present  situation  of  the  town,  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
done  in  respect  to  the  war,  and  to  advise  the  town  to  some 
measure  in  order  to  revise  our  quota  of  men  required  by  this 
State  (this  being  already  the  designation  that  the  province  had 
taken).  The  names  of  this  committee  were  as  follows  :  Lieu- 
tenant Ebenezer  Hammond,  Daniel  Williams,  Josiah  Blood, 
William  Polly,  William  Clemence,  Caleb  Ammidown,  Samuel 
Parker,  and  Stephen  Fay.  This  committee  made  their  report 
on  the  13th  instant,  recommending  that,  in  addition  to  the 
bounty  offered  by  Congress  for  good  aide-bodied  men,  to  serve 
in  this  unjust  a  ml  unnatural  war,  the  sum  of  twenty  'pounds  be 
given  as  an  encouragement  to  all  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  who  shall  enlist  in  the  Continental  army  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war,  as  an  inducement  to  till  the  quota  of 
men  required  by  the  General  Court  of  this  State,  believing  that 
it  will  answer  the  best  ends;  this  sum  was  proposed  to  lie  paid 
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one  halt"  in  twelve  months,  and  the  other  in  twenty-four. 
On  calling  for  the  views  of  the  persons  then  assembled,  on 
this  report,  the  votes  were  ninety-four  in  favor  and  thirty-one 
against  it,  which  showed  a  decided  action  for  the  support  of 
the  war  then  raerinsr. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1777,  the  following  men  were  elected 
to  represent  this  town  in  the  General  Court  for  the  year  ensuing: 
Major  Jacob  Davis,  Caleb  Ammidown,  and  Jacob  Blood. 

On  the  9th  of  June  following,  Lieutenant  John  Edwards  was 
appointed  to  report  any  persons  in  the  town  who  manifest  a 
disposition  inimical  to  these  United  States,  and  make  report  of 
same.  Also,  it  was  voted  that  Ebenezer  Mackintire's  (Junior) 
name  be  entered  on  the  list,  and  that  Jesse  Mackintire  be 
entered  on  the  same,  as  enemies  to  the  United  States. 

In  1777,  November  25,  Caleb  Ammidown  being  again  the 
moderator,  the  selectmen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pro- 
vide for  the  families  of  soldiers  who  had  gone  into  the  Conti- 
nental army.  The  town  having  bought  a  quantity  of  French 
arms,  voted  not  to  dispose  of  them  until  further  orders. 

At  a  meeting,  January  20,  1778,  the  sum  of  £889,  7s.,  5d. 
.was  voted  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  agreeable 
to  an  act  of  the  General  Court. 

This  amply  exhibits  an  honest  carrying  out  of  their  former 
pledge,  of  sustaining  the  cause  with  their  lives  and  fortunes — 
that  is,  with  both  their  men  and  their  money. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town,  April  2, 1778,  Caleb  Ammidown, 
moderator,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed — Peter  Sher- 
man, Reuben  Davis,  and  Benjamin  Alton — to  procure  shirts 
and  stockings  for  the  town's  quota  of  soldiers  then  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  and  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  articles  fur- 
nished according  to  quality  ;  also  voted  £200  for  soldiers' 
clothing. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  town  did  not  preserve  on 
its  records  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  soldiers  who  joined 
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the  army  and  risked  their  lives  for  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try and  the  liberties  of  its  people.  There  has  not  been  seen 
by  the  writer  any  such  list  upon  the  records  of  any  of  the 
towns,  where  his  search  has  been  made. 

The  Legislature  of  1778  made  a  request  upon  all  the  towns 
to  obtain  their  opinion,  whether  it  was  advisable  for  that 
assembly  to  proceed  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  State,  and 
to  adopt  it  without  further  reference  to  the  people. 

This  proposition  was  quite  generally  opposed,  upon  the 
ground  that,  for  so  important  an  act  as  forming  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  people,  the  parties  should  be  selected 
direct  from  the  people,  for  that  expressed  object;  thus  this 
town  wisely  opposed  any  present  action  by  the  Legislature 
upon  that  subject. 

In  1779  the  towns  in  the  commonwealth  were  called  upon 
to  appoint  delegates  to  assemble  in  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  a  bill  of  rights  and  constitution.  This  con- 
vention assembled  at  Cambridge,  September  1, 1779,  and  con- 
tinued to  March  2,  1780. 

These  articles  of  rights  and  constitution  were  submitted  to 
the  several  towns  for  their  ratification.  The  town  of  Charl- 
ton held  their  meeting  for  this  purpose  on  the  15th  of  May, ' 
1780,  and  there  is  found  on  their  records  at  this  date  their 
votes  recorded,  taken  seriatim  upon  each  article.  This  is  an 
exhibition  which  shows  that  the  people  who  had  devoted  their 
lives  and  property  for  the  defense  of  their  rights  and  liberties, 
were  not  insensible  to  a  proper  regard  for  their  future  inter- 
ests upon  these  important  questions,  which  not  only  concerned 
them  but  the  welfare  of  their  posterity. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  a  deep  interest  taken 
upon  all  questions  which  involved  their  rights.  These  impor- 
tant matters  had  now  been  subjects  of  discussion  by  the  ablest 
and  most  patriotic  persons  in  all  the  colonies,  through  a  period 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  were  openly  discussed  in  the 
12a 
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convention  which  assembled  at  Albany,  in  1754  ;  but  there  it 
related  more  particularly  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French. 

The  reply  and  action  of  the  British  Parliament  upon  the 
doings  of  that  convention  had  much  force  with  all  considerate 
minds  in  the  colonies  at  that  time. 

That  action  showed  clearly  that  the  British  government 
looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  exhibition  of  strength  which 
had  been  shown  by  the  colonists;  and  they  also  showed,  by 
their  doings  at  that  time,  that  the  conventions  of  the  people 
by  delegates  assembled  for  discussing  questions  relating  to 
their  protection  and  welfare  were  dangerous  to  British  rule, 
so  far  as  subjecting  the  colonies  to  any  change  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  and  privileges  they  now  possessed,  and 
had  heretofore  enjoyed,  under  their  charters.  Furthermore, 
as  the  subsequent  action  of  Parliament  clearly  showed,  they 
had  fears  of  such  conventions,  that  they  would  finally  tend  to 
their  indissoluble  union,  and  subversion  of  English  rule  alto- 
gether. 

Thus  upon  this  ground,  after  the  close  of  the  last  French 
war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  French  dominions 
in  North  America,  there  was  commenced  those  acts  tending 
to  cripple  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies;  com- 
mencing, in  1763,  in  the  Impost  act,  and  the  encroachments 
which  followed  ;  until  the  colonies  were  become  so  exasper- 
ated, that  war  followed ;  producing  the  acts  that  have  herein 
been  briefly  stated. 

Following  the  acts  of  the  town  upon  the  bill  of  rights  and 
constitution,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1780,  it  was  voted  that 
£3,000  be  raised  for  necessary  charges,  and  that  Mr.  Gros- 
venor  be  engaged  to  supply  preaching  at  this  time. 

On  the  '23d  of  August,  1780,  the  selectmen  of  Charlton, 
Colonel  Jacob  Davis,  Caleb  Ammidown,  Samuel  Learned, 
and  Jonathan  Mower,  issued  the  first  warrant  in  that  town  for 
the  choice  of  State  officers. 
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The  town  meeting  was  appointed  for  September  4th  follow- 
ing, when  the  number  of  votes  were  given,  as  set  against  the 
respective  candidates.  This  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
choice  of  Colonel  Jacob  Davis,  moderator. 

John    Hancock    for    Governor,     57  votes. 
John  Warren,         )  Lieutenant  $     41        4i 
James  Bowdoin,     \    Governor,  /        1 
William  Dinsmore,  ) 

Israel  Nichols, 

.'  j-  For  Councilors,  23  votes  each. 

Daniel  Clapp, 

Edward  Davis. 

Samuel  Courtis,  J 

On  the  9th  of  October  is  recorded  a  vote  to  raise  £350  in 
money,  to  procure  our  proportion  of  beef  for  the  Continental 
army;  and  again,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1780,  £700  was 
raised  for  beef  for  the  same  purpose. 

And  January  9,  1781,  $10,  hard  money,  was  voted  to 
each  soldier  who  should  enlist  to  serve  during  the  war,  to  be 
paid  before  marching.  This  sum  was  a  bounty  in  addition  to 
bounty  and  monthly  pay  to  be  given  by  Congress. 

The  town  of  Charlton,  as  before  stated,  had  a  population 
at  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1,310  souls. 
By  this  population  we  can  judge  somewhat  of  the  burden  pro- 
duced by  the  war  of  the  Revolution  upon  a  small  farming  town. 

Having;  now  given  a  brief  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  the  general  effect  upon  this  town,  the  remaining 
political  action  of  the  people  here  is  of  so  great  a  similarity  to 
that  of  all  country  towns,  that  in  their  ordinary  character  it  is 
not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recapitulated,  thus 
only  such  incidents  as  relate  to  her  territory,  incorporated 
bodies,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  &c.,  will  receive  attention. 
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PART  OF  CHARLTON  ANNEXED  TO  STURBRIDGE. 
June  27,  1792. 

That  Benjamin  Freeman,  Daniel  Marcy,  and  Elijah  Sebree, 
with  all  their  lands  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Stnrbridge  meeting-house  to  Sarah  Cheney's,  in  Dudley, 
including  so  much  of  the  road  aforesaid  as  now  lies  in  Charl- 
ton,  with  the  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  thereon,  be 
and  they  hereby  are  set  off  from  the  town  of  Charlton,  and 
annexed  to  the  town  of  Stnrbridge. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  several  persons  above  named, 
and  their  estates,  shall  be  still  holden  to  pay  all  legal  taxes 
assessed  upon  them  before  passing  of  this  act,  and  also  their 
proportionable  part  in  building  and  repairing  the  bridge  over 
Quinebaug  River,  by  Marcy 's  Mills,  in  like  manner  as  though 
the  act  had  not  been  made. 

The  piece  of  land  here  described  was  the  south-west  corner 
of  Charlton,  formerly  the  south-west  corner  of  Oxford,  includ- 
ing all  that  part  thereof  situated  south  of  the  road  aforesaid, 
now  Main  street  in  Southbridge.  Sarah  Cheney,  here  referred 
to,  was  the  widow  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cheney,  and  her  resi- 
dence was  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  road  leading  from 
Southbridge  center  village  to  Dudley,  and  opposite  on  the 
south  of  the  Saunders  Dale  Print  Works. 

This  town,  in  dimensions,  was  about  seven  miles  square 
when  incorporated,  including  the  county  gore  annexed  on  its 
north  line,  or  about  31,000  acres.  When  the  town  of  South- 
bridge  was  formed,  it  embraced  about  12,500  acres,  of  which 
about  3,000  acres  were  taken  from  the  south-west  corner, 
leaving  about  28,000  acres — its  present  territory.  With  that 
part  taken  for  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Southbridge  was  in- 
cluded the  most  important  water-power  of  this  town,  taking 
all  that  power  on  the  Quinebaug  river  that  was  within  the 
limits  of  its  territory.     All  this  tract  of  land  taken  for  South- 
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bridge  was  a  part  of  the  original  grant  for  Oxford,  and  now 
covers  about  half  of  the  center  village  of  that  town. 

The  population  of  this  town  at  different  periods  has  been  as 
follows : 

By  the  Colonial  census  of                       1765,  739  souls. 

By  the  census  of  the  Revolution,           1776,  -       -     1,310  " 

By  the  census  of  State  by  Congress,  -    1790,  -         1,965  " 

By  the  census  of  United  States,            1800,  -       -     2,120  " 

1810,  -         2,180  " 

1820,*  -       -     2,134  " 

1830,  -         2,173  " 

1840,  -       -     2,117  " 

1850,  -         2,015  " 

1860,  -       -     2,047  " 

1870,  -        1,878  " 

THE    SUTTON    AND    CHARLTON   COTTON,   WOOLEN,  AND 
LINEN    ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  incorporated,  February  28,  1811,  with 
the  following  names  as  corporators :  Estes  Howe,  Aaron 
Tufts,  and  John  Spun*,  for  manufacturing  cotton,  wool,  and 
flax  in  the  county  of  Worcester  ;  to  be  governed  by  an  act, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  Denning  the  General  Powers  and  Duties 
of  Manufacturing  Corporations,"  passed,  March  3,  1809. 

With  the  right  to  hold  real  estate,  $40,000  ;  and  personal 
estate,  $120,000. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  that  this  association  ever  com- 
menced operations,  or  where  its  special  location  was  to  be. 


'■■  From  1810  to  1820  this  town  prospered  in  its  population,  nearly  equal  to  that  included 
upon  the  3,000  acres,  which,  in  1816.  was  set  off  as  a  part  of  Southbridge;  but  since  that 
period  it  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  till  18(10:  the  past  ten  years  it  exhibits  a  loss. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

CONCTREfiATIONAL     SOCIETY. 

HPHE  founders  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  deemed  it 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  that  religious  services  should 
be  maintained  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  in  every  town  and 
parish,  and  that  the  day  be  observed  strictly  for  that  purpose, 
and  rest  from  all  labor  by  both  man  and  beast;  taking  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  for  their  guide. 

With  this  view  in  consideration,  the  government  regarded 
the  settlement  and  maintenance  of  a  learned  minister  in  every 
town  as  indispensable,  and  made  it  a  condition  in  grants  for 
towns,  that  learned,  orthodox,  godly  ministers  should  be  thus 
settled  and  supported. 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  having  lied  from  their  native 
country  to  escape  the  oppression  of  the  English  church,  com- 
pelling them  to  respect  the  crown  as  the  temporal  head  of 
that  body,  and  to  be  obedient  to  forms  and  ceremonies  par- 
taking much  of  Papacy,  in  violation  of  what  they  considered 
the  pure  teachings  of  Scripture,  they  should  require  the  set- 
tlement and  maintenance  of  such  ministers  as  supported,  in 
their  ministration,  the  doctrines  and  polity  in  which  ihc\ 
believed,  and  for  the  privilege  of  which  worship  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  they  had  sacrificed  both  country  and 
home,  and  encountered  all  the  attendant  perils  of  a  wilderness 
in  a  foreign  land. 
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Furthermore,  these  Puritan  founders  of  Massachusetts,  con- 
forming to  the  original  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  regarded  education  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
pure  religion ;  thus  all  children  and  youth  were  required  to 
be  taught  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  English  language, 
and  enabled  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves.  Therefore  in 
Charlton  there  was  found,  as  in  other  towns  in  New  England, 
the  meeting-house  and  the  school-house,  the  minister  and  the 
school -master. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  after  this  town  was  in- 
corporated, an  orthodox  minister  of  the  standing  order  (as 
they  were  then  styled)  was  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
town  by  a  tax  upon  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
the  same  manner  as  their  schools  and  other  expenses. 

This  mode  of  supporting  the  Gospel  by  taxation  in  favor  of 
this  one  denomination  caused  much  ill-feeling  with  all  dis- 
senting parties. 

To  remedy  this,  the  town  relinquished  their  right  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  standing  order,  in  the  year  1784, 
in  advance  of  towns  generally  in  this  vicinity. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that  the  first  Congregational 
church  in  Charlton  was  formed,  October  15,  1761,  and  that 
the  Rev.  Caleb  Courtis  was  their  first  minister,  and  continued 
their  pastor  until  dismissed  by  ecclesiastical  council,  October 
29,  1776. 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Courtis  represented  the  town  in  1775, 
in  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  assembled  at  Watertown ; 
further  than  this,  nothing  has  been  learned  of  him. 

This  church  and  society  now  remained  destitute  of  a  settled 
minister  until  Januaiy  8,-  1783,  when  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Campbell  was  installed  their  pastor,  and  held  that  office  until 
April  9,  1793.  This  Mr.  Campbell  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  and  congregation  in  Easton,  in  the  county  of  Bris- 
tol, on  the  17th  of  August,  1763,  where  he  continued  nineteen 
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years,  being  dismissed  from  the  church,  August  11,  1782. 
He  was  dismissed  by  council,  at  his  request,  as  above.  This 
church  was  again  destitute  of  a  pastor  nearly  four  years,  when, 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1797,  Rev.  Erastus  Learned  was  or- 
dained. His  ministry  was  short,  and  not  attended  with  much 
success. 

According  to  his  subsequent  confession,  he  was  not  a  con- 
verted man  while  pastor  in  Charlton. 

His  health  declining,  he  requested  a  dismission,  which  was 
granted,  and  his  pastoral  relation  with  this  people  terminated 
September  16,  1802.  He  afterwards  settled  in  Killingly, 
Connecticut,  where  he  hoped  he  became  a  subject  of  grace, 
and  continued  there  a  successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  many 
years. 

Their  next  settled  minister  was  Edwards  Whipple,  of  New 
Braintree,  ordained,  January  25,  1804,  with  a  salary  of 
$400. 

The  sermon  at  his  ordination  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Emmons,  D.  D.,  of  Franklin,  which  was  printed,  and 
republished  in  the  volume  of  sermons  of  his  prepared  by  Dr. 
Ide.  Edwards  Whipple  was  born  at  New  Braintree,  in  1778, 
and  graduated  at  Williams  college,  in  1801  ;  he  resigned  his 
charge  over  the  church  in  1821,  and  removed  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  that  church  as  their 
pastor,  June  25,  of  the  same  year,  and  on  the  26th  of  July 
following  received  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  society. 
On  the  21st  of  September,  1821,  he  was  regularly  installed 
with  a  salary  of  $550  per  year,  to  be  paid  him  annually. 

It  is  related  of  him  at  Shrewsbury  : 

"  His  manners  were  agreeable,  and  his  talents  of  the  firsl  order;  bul 
while  his  parishioners  were  congratulating  one  another  on  the  happj 
settlement  of  a  colleague  pastor,  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  them  on 
the  17th  of   September,  1822 — having  been   sick    hut    a  tew  days   with 

fever — at  the  age  of  forty-four,  in  the  vigor  of  maul I  :  and  not  a  week 

before  the  picture  of  health,  with  a  fairprospecl  of  living  many  years  to 
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enjoy  it.      This  sudden  and  so  unexpected  death  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
parish,  the  recollection  of  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

The  pastor  of  the  present  Calvinistic  Congregational  church 
of  Charlton  (which  society  succeeded  the  former  Congrega- 
tional society,  over  wliich  the  Rev.  Edwards  Whipple  was 
pastor),  communicated  a  portion  of  the  foregoing,  relating  to 
Mr.  Whipple,  by  letter  of  November  10,  1868,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  : 

"  Though  it  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple  left  here,  his 
memory  is  warmly  cherished  by  many  of  the  old  inhabitants ;  he  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  pleasing  in  his  address  and  man- 
ners, and  successful  in  his  ministry.  It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the 
Sabbath  school  was  instituted  in  Charlton.'' 

It  was  six  years  after  Mr.  Whipple  left  before  another 
minister  was  settled.  In  the  mean  time  important  changes 
took  place  in  the  church  and  society.  The  Unitarian  senti- 
ment had  largely  prevailed,  and  became  a  majority  in  num- 
bers and  interest  among  the  proprietors  of  the  meeting-house. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1825,  by  a  vote  of  proprietors,  the  Unitari- 
ans declared  themselves  the  First  Congregational  church  and 
society  at  Charlton ;  they  buying  out  the  interest  of  the 
minority — that  interest  then  being  small — in  the  proprietorship 
of  the  house.  The  history  of  the  Unitarian  society  will  be 
related  in  its  separate  character  in  another  place. 

The  old  church  and  society  now  took  the  name  of  the 
Calvinistic  Congregational  church  and  society.  This  society, 
now  being  destitute  of  a  house  for  religious  worship,  retired 
for  a  time  to  a  hall,  until  they  could  build  for  themselves  a 
meeting-house. 

Their  new  house  was  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
common,  a  little  further  to  the  south,  and  finished  in  1827; 
on  the  5th  of  June,  same  year,  this  house  was  dedicated, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  John  Wilder  was  installed 
their  pastor.     The  first  general  revival  this  church  ever  en- 
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joyed  was  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wilder,  at  which  time 
the  church  was  nearly  doubled  in  members. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  dismissed  from  this  church,  July  2,  1833, 
and  soon  after  settled  in  Concord,  Middlesex  county,  but 
left  there  for  Marshall,  in  Michigan.  He  eventually  returned 
to  Charlton  ;  was  again  the  pastor  of  this  society,  and  died 
here,  after  a  pastorate  of  about  a  year. 

July  21,  1833,  Rev.  William  H.  Whittemore  was  installed 
their  pastor.  His  relations  with  this  people  were  not  happy. 
He  was  dismissed  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  Southborough,  in  this  county ;  and  from  there 
removed  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where,  it  is  believed,  he 
now  resides. 

Mr.  Whittemore  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  R.  Barbour, 
who  was  installed,  November  23,  1836.  His  pastorate  con- 
tinued till  August  8,  1839,  when  he  received  his  dismission. 

His  influence  was  much  decreased  by  engagements  in  secular 
business,  and  his  ministry  made  correspondingly  less  useful 
and  effective.  It  was  understood  that  up  to  a  recent  period  he 
was  living  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Rev.  George  W.  Underwood,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
college,  succeeded  Mr.  Barbour,  and  received  ordination  as 
pastor  of  this  church,  February  12,  1841.  He  is  reported  as 
sound  in  his  faith,  and  possessing  a  strong  mind,  but  of  a 
temperament  too  nervous  to  endure  continuous  mental  and 
physical  labor  in  the  ministry.  His  health  failed  him,  and  he 
was  dismissed,  March  31,  1843.  He  left  the  ministry,  and  for 
a  time  engaged  in  business  in  the  West,  but  has  since  died. 
It  is  believed  he  was  a  native  of  Greenwich,  Massachusetts. 

This  church  and  society,  after  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood, engaged  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  who  supplied  the  pul- 
pit in  1844 ;  in  1845  there  was  a  supply  of  preaching  by  Rev. 
Alanson  Alvord ;  and  in  1846  and  1847  Rev.  Nelson  Clark 
supplied  the  pulpit.     There  was  no  settled   minister  over  this 
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church  after  Mr.  Underwood  until  1855,  but  tlie  pulpit  was 
regularly  supplied  by  Rev.  John  Haven,  commencing  in  1850, 
lie  declining  a  settlement  until  1855,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
July  of  that  year,  he  was  duly  installed  their  pastor,  and  has 
continued  his  ministry  to  the  present  time,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion and  usefulness  to  his  people.  Mr.  Haven  is  a  native  of 
Holliston,  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  college 
in  1834  ;  he  studied  theology  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
He  was  settled  four  years  at  York,  Maine,  and  ten  years  in 
Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  and  from  thence  came  to  Charlton. 

ACT  OF    INCORPORATION    OF    THE    CONGREGATIONAL 
SOCIETY. 

March  3,  1798. 

Be  it  enacted,  That  Israel  Waters,  Salem  Town,  John  Spurr,  Jonas 
Ward,  Jonathan  Dennis,  Ebenezer  H.  Phillips,  Samuel  Dunbar,  Amasa 
Davis,  John  White,  Jonathan  Pratt,  Elijah  Ward,  Thomas  Fosket,  Asa 
Dresser,  Tamison  Tucker,  Thomas  Farnum,  William  P.  Rider,  Josiah 
Town,  Jr.,  Alpheus  Pratt,  Thomas  Edwards,  Levi  Gates,  Ebenezer 
Stone,  Sibley  Barton,  Amos  Gould,  Jonathan  Winslow,  Benjamin  Douty, 
Free  Commins,  John  Coburn,  David  Rich,  John  Alldis  Haven,  Artemus 
Ward,  Daniel  Williams,  2d,  Reuben  Comins,  Jr.,  Paul  Rich,  Ezra 
Mixer,  Timothy  Morse,  Daniel  Williams,  James  Cousins,  Ebenezer 
White,  Jabez  Willes,  Moses  Hammond,  Nathan  Mclntirc,  Jr.,  Lemuel 
Marcy,  Daniel  Needham,  Alpheus  Williams,  Simeon  Ward,  Clement 
Coburn,  Simeon  Waters,  Walter  Merritt,  Peter  Stephens,  John  Edwards, 
Stephen  Clemence,  Samuel  Lamb,  Sen.,  David  Bacon,  Barnabas  Cousins, 
Sampson  Stone,  Joel  Parker,  Edmond  Eddy,  William  Needham,  Joseph 
Blood,  and  Caleb  Fitts,  be  and  they  hereby  are  incorporated  into  a  religi- 
ous society  by  the  name  of  The  Proprietors  of  the  New  Congregational 
Center  Meeting-House  in  Charlton  ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors, 
and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  legally  admitted  by  them,  shall  be 
and  continue  a  body  politic  and  corporate  forever.  That  Salem  Town, 
Esq.,  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  by  issuing  his  warrant  therefor. 

An  act  for  incorporating  the  Congregational  church,  October  26, 
1784,  in  the  town  of  Charlton,  and  another  act  for  incorporating  same 
in  addition  thereto,  passed  in  1786,  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 
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BAPTIST  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY. 

Many  of  the  settlers  in  the  west  part  of  Oxford,  which  was 
set  off  and  incorporated,  as  the  town  oi  Charlton  in  1754:,  pro- 
fessed the  Baptist  faith  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  records  of  the  town  show  that  certificates  from  the 
Baptists  were  filed  with  the  assessors  in  1759,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Exemption  law  which  was  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  in  1757. 

At  this  early  period  they  had  only  occasional  preaching,  and 
many  frequently  visited  Spencer  and  Leicester,  and  joined  with 
those  of  the  same  faith  there  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

But,  as  their  church  records  show,  a  church  was  formed  here, 
July  13,  1762,  as  follows : 

''A  number  of  brethren  and  sisters  in  Leicester,  Spencer,  and  Charlton, 
having  met  together  for  some  time  for  public  worship,  after  conversation 
with  each  other,  found  that  they  were  of  one  mind  upon  principles  and 
practice,  and  that  they  were  agreed  with  the  united  churches  of  the 
Bapti&t  order;  holding  to  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  baptism  by 
immersion,  and  laying  on  of  hands;  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  eternal  judgments.  Looking  upon  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  well  as 
their  happiness,  to  be  conformed  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  his  laws  and 
ordinances,  they  agreed  to  come  into  church  order,  and  did  appoint 
ye  13th  day  of  July,  1762,  for  this  work  to  be  done  in;  and  did  send 
to  Stafford  and  Sturbridge  churches  to  assist  in  coming  into  church 
order. 

"  The  day  being  come,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Noah  Alden, 
of  Stafford,  from  John,  17th  chapter  and  21st  verse;  and,  after  the 
sermon,  they  proceeded,  according  to  former  agreement,  by  each  one 
giving  a  verbal  relation  of  the  work  of  God  upon  his  heart. 

"  Thecovenant  was  then  read,  which,  as  recorded,  is  as  follows:  '  Now  . 
in  the  behalf  of  the  forementioned  articles  of  faith,  and  in  presence  of 
the  Great  God — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  same,  we  do  reverently,  solemnly,  and  severally  give  up  ourselves 
to  the  Lord  Jehovah,  to  be  for  him  and  no  other.  And  we  do  renounce 
all  other  Lords,  as  to  their  having  any  propriety  in  us  or  sovereignty 
over  us,  and  our  own  lusts  and  abominations;  and  do' promise,  by  the 
assistance  of  Divine  Grace,  to  maintain  War  with  the  same.1 

'•  We  do  likewise  give  up  ourselves  to  one  another  by  the  will  of  <  tod, 
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and  do  promise  by  the  assistance  of  his  grace  to  watch  over  one  another 
in  love,  and  to  maintain  that  mutual  love  and  friendship  between  one 
another  that  is  requisite  to  true  religion,  and  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  We  do  here  submit  ourselves  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jesus  Christ  as  Head  of  the  Church,  submitting  to  his  laws, 
to  be  ruled  and  governed  thereby,  taking  his  word  for  our  rule,  and  his 
spirit  for  our  guide. 

"We  do  promise  to  have  a  due  regard  to  all  his  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances,  endeavoring  to  keep  them  holy,  especially  the  Lord's  day, 
with  all  the  ordinances  thereof,  watching  against  all  foolish  talking  and 
vanity,  which  are  not  convenient ;  endeavoring  to  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  truth. 

"  We  do  promise  to  have  a  special  watch  and  care  over  ourselves,  not 
only  respecting  the  church  of  God,  but  to  behave  decently  towards 
them  that  are  without,  according  to  the  rules  of  God's  word. 

"  We  do  promise  to  take  care  to  teach  all  our  families,  and  all  that  are 
committed  to  our  trust,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  endeavoring  to  walk  circumspectly  before  them,  so  that  we  may 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour. 

••  And  we  do  here  promise,  by  the  assistance  of  grace,  to  endeavor  to 
encourage  our  brethren  and  sisters,  in  all  their  trials  in  the  work  of  God, 
to  rejoice  with  them  in  their  joys,  and  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  trials. 

''We  do  submit  ourselves  to  the  discipline  of  Christ  in  this  church, 
which  we  do  take  to  be  a  part  of  his  mystical  body,  looking  upon  our- 
selves to  be  under  great  obligations  thereto,  not  only  by  divine  truth, 
but  by  our  own  declarations  and  covenant ;  therefore  being  thus  tied  by 
divine  truth  and  the  pure  mercy  and  love  of  God  to  obedience,  we  would 
look  to  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  that 
he  would  grant  us  all  the  graces  of  the  divine  spirit,  that  thereby  we 
may  be  enabled  to  the  right  discharge  of  all  the  Christian  duties  which 
are  incumbent  upon  us.  And  likewise  that  he  would  open  the  myste- 
ries of  his  word  to  us  in  a  greater  manner  than  heretofore,  and  so  being 
found  in  him,  we  may  be  enabled  to  bid  him  welcome  at  his  coming, 
and  from  our  hearts  to  cry.  'Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.'    Amen.'' 

The  following,  at  this  time,  made  a  verbal  declaration  of 
their  faith  and  experience,  and  covenanted  together  under  the 
'foregoing :  Nathaniel  Green,  Junior,  Dorothy  Shaw,  John 
Hill,  Junior,  Mary  Hill,  Dorothy  Shaw,  second  ;  the  three 
last  named  were  baptized  by  immersion,  and  came  under 
hands ;  the  two  first  named  were  baptized  before. 
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The  following  articles  of  faith  are  recorded  in  their  church 
book  of  records : 

"  First.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  only  living  and  true  God,  who  is 
a  spirit  of  himself  from  all  eternity  and  to  all  eternity; — unchangeably 
the  same,  infinitely  holy,  just,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  showing  mercy  for  thousands  of  them 
that  do  love  him,  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty; — a  true  ami 
faithful  God,  rilling  all  places,  and  not  included  in  any  place,  essentially 
happy  in  the  possession  of  his  own  glorious  perfections. 

'■  Second.  That  the  one  God  is  revealed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments to  be  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  are  but  one 
God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

"  Third.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  the  words  of  God,  wherein  he  hath  given  us  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

"  Fourth.  We  believe  that  God  hath  foreseen  and  permitted  all  things 
whatsoever  doth  come  to  pass — a  God.  just,  equal,  and  unchangeable  in 
himself. 

"  Fifth.  We  believe  that  God  did  in  the  beginning  create  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them,  and  doth  still  uphold 
them  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

"  Sixth.  We  believe,  that  God  created  our  first  parents  upright,  yet 
they  did  not  long  abide  in  this  honor;  but  did  willfully  transgress  the 
law  of  their  creation,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  by  their  sinful 
rebellion  they  fell  from  their  original  righteousness  and  communion 
with  God ;  and  all  we,  in  them,  became  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled 
in  all  the  faculties  and  parts,  both  soul  and  body.  They  being  the  root, 
and  by  God's  appointment,  standing  in  the  stead  of  all  mankind,  the 
guilt  of  our  first  parents'  sin  was  imputed  and  their  corrupt  nature  con- 
veyed to  all  their  posterity,  so  that  we  are  all  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  the  servants  of  sin,  the  subjects  of  death,  and  all  other  miseries — 
spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal;  and.  by  this  original  guilt  and  corrup- 
tion, we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disenabled,  and  become  opposed  to  all 
good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil. 

••  Seventh.  We  believe  that,  man  being  thus  dead,  his  recovery  is  only 
in  and  from  God. 

"  Eighth.  We  believe  that  God  the  Father  hath  from  all  eternity 
chosen  a  number  in  Christ  to  eternal  salvation. 

" Ninth.  We  believe,  that  Christ  did,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  take  on 
him  human  rtature,  lived  a  perfect  life  on  earth,  and  died  an  accursed 
death  on  the  cross;  was  buried,  he  arose  and  ascended,  and  ever  live- 
to  make  intercession  for  us. 

,c  Tenth.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  proceeding  from  the 
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Father  and  the  Son  only  can  and  doth  make  a  particular  application  of 
the  salvation,  purchased  by  Christ,  to  every  elect  soul. 

"  Eleventh.  We  believe  we  are  of  that  number  which  were  chosen  from 
eternity  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  he  hath  come  and  obeyed,  and  suffered, 
arose,  and  ascended;  and  doth  ever  plead  before  his  Father  for  us,  which 
he  hath  given  us  to  believe,  by  sending  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convince 
us  of  our  miserable  and  lost  condition,  and  then  discovering  and  offering 
to  us  the  glorious  Saviour  in  his  suitableness  and  sufficiency,  and  enable 
us  to  embrace  him  with  our  whole  souls,  whereby  he  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  righteousness,  and  redemption. 

"  Twelfth.  We  believe  that  the  life  of  religion  consists  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  conformity  to  him,  in  the  inward  man,  which  neces- 
sarily produces  an  external  conformity  to  his  laws  and  ordinances. 

"Thirteenth.  We  believe  that  doubting  in  a  believer  is  sinful,  being 
contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  hurtful  to  the  soul,  and  an  hindrance 
to  the  performance  of  duties. 

"  Fourteenth.  We  believe  that  the  believers,  by  virtue  of  their  union 
to  Christ,  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  whereby  they  are  made 
partakers  of  each  others'  gifts  and  graces. 

"  Fifteenth.  We  believe  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
ordinances  of  Christ,  to  be  continued  until  his  second  coming;  and  that 
the  former  is  requisite  to  the  latter :  that  is  to  say,  those  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  participate  in  all  ordi- 
nances of  it,  who,  upon  profession  of  their  faith,  have  been  baptized  by 
immersion,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

•■  Sixteenth  :  We  believe  that  the  sole  government  and  lordly  authority 
over  the  church  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  is  he,  and  he  only,  that 
can  qualify  and  send  the  laborers  into  his  vineyard;  and  that  he  doth 
call  his  church  out  of  the  world  into  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  by  his 
spirit  and  grace  doth  gather  them  into  particular  churches,  and  doth 
give  them  power  and  authority  under  him,  to  govern  their  own  mem- 
bers." 

This  church,  for  the  first  five  years  after  it  was  organized, 
adopted  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands  after  baptism,  as 
a  requisite  for  uniting  in  communion,  but  dropped  that  per- 
formance, February  26,  1767.  The  following  twelve  members 
were  admitted,  besides  the  five  before  named,  under  the  form 
of  laying  on  of  hands  :  • 
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Sept,  13,  1762,  William  Drury,  Mary 
Converse,  and  Phebe  Garfield. 

Sept,  24,  1762,  Mary  Hill. 

Nov.  7,  "  Asa  Jones,  from  Kil- 
lingly  church,  Connecticut. 

Dec.  17,  1763,  Mehitable  Dix. 

June  13,  1763,  Benjamin  Dix. 


June  25,  1763,  Daniel  Streeter,  from 

Sturbridge. 
April  26, 1764,  Samuel  Call. 
July  1,        "     Joseph  Shaw. 
Aug.  30,     "      Eunice  Dix. 
Sept.  2,      "     Mary  Streeter. 


The  laying  on  of  hands  was  now  omitted. 

Feb.  26,  1767,  Daniel  Bacon  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  Amplias  Jones,  were 
the  first  baptized  under  the  new  form. 

June  25,  "  Ebenezer  Davis  and  Deborah  his  wife,  both  baptized  and 
joined  with  the  church. 

July  3,  "  Ebcnezer  Lamson  and  Ruth  his  wife;  he  became  a  minis- 
ter, and  settled  at  Ashford,  Connecticut,  in  1778. 


Sept,  13, 1767,  Dolly  Bemiss. 
July  30, 1768,  Enos  Jones. 
Apr.  30,  1769,  Daniel  Philips. 
May  28,     "      Judith  Green. 

"        "      Lucy  Green. 

"         "      Abigail  Stoddard. 
July  24,     "      Phincas  Green. 
Aug.  27,     "      Abigail  Hartwell. 
Oct,  29,     "       Sarah  Hill. 

"         "      Elizabeth  Parsons. 
July  22, 1770,  Ebenezer  White. 
Aug.26,     lt      Jacob  Hill. 
Dec.  30,     "      Jacob  Warren. 
Feb.  20,  1771,  Elizabeth  Warren. 
Mar.  31,     "      James  Smith. 
May  26,     "      Benjamin  Green. 
Oct.  25, 1772,  James  Dodge. 
Feb.  25, 1773,  Tabitha  Green. 
Feb.  28,     "      Comfort  Streeter. 
July  25,     "      Mary  Smith. 
Aug.26,     "      Amos  Putnam. 
Mar.    4,  1774,  Sarah  Barrit. 


Nov.  25, 

c< 

Anna  Sprague. 

Dec.  18, 

u 

Daniel  Richardson. 

(< 

a 

Betsey  Hill. 

Dec.  27, 

u 

Ephraim  Eddy. 

(( 

a 

Caleb  Blood. 
Obcd  Warren. 

Dec.  27,  1774,  Louis  Willard. 
Apr.  30, 1775,  Lydia  Green. 
Oct.  10,     "      Leah  Harwood. 

"         "      Ziba  Wheeler. 

"         "      Damarage  Wheeler. 
Nov.    2,  1776,  Ebenezer  Lamb. 
Sept.  21,  1777,  Susannah  Thurston. 

"         "      John  Smith. 

"  "  Esther  Eddy. 
June  28, 1778,  Lydia  Haven. 
Dec.  12,     "      Jacob  Shaw. 

"         "      Mary  Green. 
June  28,  1780,  Isaac  Very. 

"         "      Mary  Lamb. 
July  20,     "      Olive  Wheelock. 
Aug.  13,     "      Samuel  Robertson. 

"         "      Stephen  Fay. 

"         "      Abigail  Lamb. 

"         "      Job  Pettes. 

"         "      Catherine  Marcy. 

"  "  Sarah  Marble. 
Aug. 21,     "      Jonathan  Courtis. 

"         "      Isaac  Harwood. 
"      Bezaliel  bight. 

"         "      EliWhecloek. 

'k        "      Elizabeth  Hutson. 

"     '    "      Marj   Lamb. 
Sept.  17,     "      Peter  Wheelock. 


13a 
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Sept.  17, 1780 

Seth  Jones. 

April  22, 1781,  Adams  Wheelock. 

tt              It 

Rachael  Jones. 

u 

"      Sarah  Green. 

Oct.     8,    " 

Eunice  Blood. 

u 

"      Hannah  Hillyard. 

Oct.  15,    " 

Erastus  Mclntire. 

u 

"      Eunice  Mclntire. 

tt                 tt 

Abigail  Mclntire. 

ii 

"      Abigail  Wheelock. 

Nov.  5,     " 

Elizabeth  Williams. 

April  29, 

"      David  Brown. 

u           u 

Eunice  Harwood. 

u 

"      David  Lamb. 

(1           (( 

Thankful  Mclntire. 

ti 

"      William  Lamb. 

tt                tt 

Lydia  Converse. 

u 

"      Sarah  Brown. 

Nov.  26, 1780 

,  Lydia  Adams. 

ii 

"      Rebekah  Mclntire. 

Dec.    3,    " 

David  Wheelock. 

it 

"      Sarah  Marble. 

a           tt 

Robert  Call. 

it 

"      Lucy  Lamb. 

tt               It 

Gardner  Mclntire. 

ti 

"      Bersheba  Lamb. 

Dec.    7,    " 

Sarah  Palmer. 

May    G, 

'.'      Aaron  Wheelock. 

Dec.  31,     " 

Robert  Mclntire. 

" 

"      David  Fay. 

"        " 

Thomas  Wiseman. 

" 

"      John  Bacon. 

Jan.     7, 1781 

,  Joseph  Jameson. 

it 

"      Lucy  Lamb. 

cc           a 

Jacob  Ames. 

May  21, 

"      Rebekah  Lamb. 

Jan.  28,     " 

Elijah  Blood. 

it 

"      Elizabeth  Lamb. 

Feb.  25,     " 

Sarah  Drury. 

it 

"      Martha  Lamb. 

1 1            tt 

Rebekah  Curtis. 

June  17, 

"      Edward  Wheelock. 

Mar.    9,    " 

Elizabeth  Land). 

it 

"      Martha  AVheclock. 

tt                (( 

Abigail  Thompson. 

July    1, 

"      Reuben  Lamb. 

tt            tt 

Azuba  Dagget. 

it 

"      John  Green. 

Mar.  20,     " 

David  Wheelock. 

it 

"      Kesiah  Robins. 

tt            ti 

William  Sleeman. 

July    8, 

"      Thomas  Hall. 

" 

Mary  Robertson. 

tt 

"      Anna  Hall. 

1 1            tt 

Joanna  Lazure. 

Sept,  2, 

"      Isaac  Harwood. 

"            " 

Hannah  Streeter. 

tt 

"      Mary  Hopkins. 

Mar.  38,     " 

Lemuel  Green. 

Oct.  14,  1 

r81,  Meht'ble  Alexander. 

i't                tt 

Abraham  Lackey. 

" 

"      Experience  Gleason. 

((                tt 

Mary  Lackey. 

Oct.  28, 

'      Benjamin  Edwards. 

tt            tt 

ElizabethWhcelock. 

tt 

'      Eli  Jones. 

tt            u 

Mary  Jones. 

tt 

"      Patty  Bigelow. 

it            ti 

Sarah  Thompson. 

Nov.  4, 

"      Richard  Dresser. 

April  1,    lt 

Benjamin  Wheelock. 

" 

"      Sarah  Lamb. 

u        u 

Patience  Lamb. 

Dec.   2, 

'      Keziah  Eddy. 

u        ii 

Hannah  Jones. 

Jan.    1,  V 

"82,  Susannah  Gleason. 

u        u 

Anna  Fay. 

March  31, 

Elisha  Harrington. 

ii        ii 

Eleanor  Jones. 

April  1, 

'      Sylvester  Bemis. 

ii        ii 

Rachael  Wheelock. 

tt 

"      Rufus  Green. 

April  33,   " 

Rufus  Bacon. 

tt 

"      Anna  Hamilton. 

u         u 

Daniel  Bacon,  Jr. 

April  14, 

'      David  Mclntire. 

u         it 

Asa  Green. 

May  12, 

'      Jonathan  Lamb. 
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Aug.  23, 1782,  Hophzibah  Haven. 

"       Sarah  Pratt. 
Nov.  3,     "      Jacob  Bachelder. 

"      Lois  Bachelder. 
Fel).  28,  1783,  Henry  Richardson. 
March  2,   "      John  Lyscomb. 
"         "      Mary  Lyscomb. 
Oct.  22,     "      Ebenezer  Lamson. 
June  20,  1784,  Anna  Hammond. 
July  4,       "      Sarah  Hill. 

"  "      Sarah  Harwood. 

Oct,  31,  1788,  Asa  Corbin. 
Sept.  22,1793,  Nancy  Rathburn. 

"         "      Elizabeth  Wheelock. 
Nov.  6,   1794,  Phineas  Leonard. 
Feb.  26,  1797,  Hannah  Burnap. 

"        "      David  Dunbar. 
Mar.  11,  1797,  Hannah  Dunbar. 
Sept.  17,  1799,  John  Warren. 
"         "      Lydia  Warren. 

"      Lydia  Wheelock. 
Nov.  18,    "      Joanna  Vinton. 
May  25,  1800,  Job  Bank. 
May  10,  1801,  Betsey  Hill. 
Jan.    7,    1802,  Mr.  Gorton. 
April  17, 1803,  Elder  C.  Thompson. 
Dec.   9,  1804,  Rhoda  Coburn. 
Oct.  13,  1805,  Rebekah  Coburn. 

"        "      Betsey  Goodall. 
Aug.  10,    "      Elder  James  Boomer, 

by  letter  from  Freetown. 
June  10,  1809,  Susan  Boomer,  wife 
of  James  Boomer. 


June  10, 1809, 
Sept.  24,    " 
May  12,  1810, 


May  12,  1810, 

June  15,    " 

a  u 

Aug.  12,    " 

u  u 

Mar.  31,1811, 
May  23,  " 
Sept.  6,  " 
Oct.  13,  " 
Oct.  18,  " 
Oct,  8,  1812, 
Aug.  25,  1813, 

u     u 

Nov.  26,1813, 

u    a 

April  10, 1814, 
Oct,  12,  1817, 
Oct.  26,      " 
May    9,    1819, 
Nov.  13, 1821, 
May  11,  1822, 
Aug.  10,    " 
April  13, 1823, 
Oct.  21,  1827, 
April  29,1832, 
May  13,     " 
Aug.  15, 1833, 


Dilla  Bacon. 
Lydia  Warren. 
Wife  of  Eli  Jones. 
Wife  of  Uriah  Con- 
verse. 
Lydia  Morey. 
Rebekah  McColly. 
Lucy  Wheelock. 
Hannah  Allen. 
Job  Boomer. 
Rufus  Fitts. 
Lucretia  Nichols. 
Marl  in  Boomer. 
Mrs.  Parker. 
Salome  Saunders. 
Lydia  Burnap. 
Enoch  Gale. 
Susan  Gale,  his  wife. 
Nancy  Borden. 
Ruhamah  Boomer. 
Eliza  Warren. 
Sarah   Holnian. 
Franklin  Gale. 
Otis  Peck. 
Paulina  B.  Marsh. 
Lucy  Boomer. 
Clarissa  Sprague. 
Cynthia  Bennet. 
Rufus  Twiss. 
Mrs.    Wm.    Boomer. 
Mrs.  Gorton. 
Abba  Millinda. 


The  whole  number  of  persons  admitted  to  membership  in 
this  church,  from  1762  to  1833,  us  the  records  show,  is  217; 
of  these,  thirty-two  were  admitted  in  1780,  and  sixty-five 
in  1781  ;  which  years,  particularly  the  year  1781,  were 
seasons  of  great  prosperity  ;  while  it  appears  that,  from  the 
first  organization  of  the  church  in  1762,  to  the  time  of  the 
death  of  their  first  pastor  in  1791,  it  was  an  aetive  and 
growing  body. 
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But  during  the  pastorate  of  the  succeeding  ministers  the 
church  and  society  continued  to  decline,  and  finally  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  regular  organized  body  about  the  time  of  the  death 
of  their  last  pastor,  Rev.  James  Boomer. 

The  greatest  number  of  members  at  any  one  time,  so  far  as 
has  been  reported,  was  112  in  1791,  at  the  death  of  their  first 
pastor.     In  1808  there  were  reported  ninety -three  members. 

Ebenezer  Lamson,  who  was  baptized  and  united  with  this 
church,  July  3, 1767,  and  Caleb  Blood,  baptized,  December  27, 
1774,  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  this  denomination,  of 
considerable  note.  Mr.  Lamson  was  first  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church  in  Ashford,  Connecticut,  in  1778  ;  Caleb  Blood, 
after  preaching  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlton,  and  particularly  in 
the  north  part  of  Dudley,  settled  at  Marlow,  New  Hampshire, 
and  received  ordination  there  in  1777  ;  he  then,  after  about 
two  years,  supplied  the  Baptist  church  one  year  at  Weston, 
Massachusetts,  and  then  organized  a  church  at  Newton,  be- 
came its  pastor  in  1781,  and  labored  there  seven  years.  Sub- 
sequently, he  settled  at  Shaftesbury,  Vermont.  This  church 
had  125  members  at  this  time,  but  was  increased  to  350  dur- 
ing his  labors.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
university  of  Vermont,  that  was  established  in  1791.  After 
laboring  in  Vermont  about  twenty  years,  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  third  Baptist  society  in  Boston,  and  labored  with 
them  from  ISO 7  to  1810.  He  then  accepted  a  call  from  the 
first  church  and  society  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  continued 
his  labors  there  until  his  decease,  March  6,  1814,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  having  been  born  at  Charlton,  18th  of  August,  1754. 

He,  by  his  settlement  over  the  Charles  Street  church  in 
Boston,  in  1807,  became  its  first  pastor. 

"  As  a  pastor,  lie  was  both  affectionate  and  faithful,  and  was  revered 
and  loved  by  all  who  consorted  with  him.  In  doctrine  he  wasdecidedly 
and  strongly  Calvinistic."* 

*  See  Sprague's  Pulpit  of  the  Baptist  Denomination. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letters  of  recommendation 
given  by  the  church  of  Charlton  to  both  Mr.  Lamson  and  Mr. 
Blood  ;  to  the  first,  dated  "February  28,  1775 ;"  to  the  latter, 
"  December  15,  1775  :-1 

"  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Charlton,  in  thi  Baptist  Constitution,  to  our 
Sister  Churches  in  the  Samt  Order  : 
"Wishing  you  much  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  through  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord:  these  are  to  signify  to  you  that 
our  brother,  Caleb  Blood,  is  in  good  standing  with  us,  and  is  a  regular 
walker,  both  in  the  wcrld  and  in  the  church  of  God;  and  he  has  mani- 
fested to  us  that  he  has  a  call  to  preach  the  Gospel,  upon  which  we  have 
taken  opportunity  to  examine  him  and  improve  him  in  that  work  of 
preaching,  and  it  does  appear  to  us  that  he  has  a  gift  for  the  labor;  and 
we  recommend  him  unto  you  as  such,  desiring  that  you  will  improve 
him  among  you  in  preaching  and  then  give  the  same  if  you  are  satisfied 
with  him  in  the  work.  So  we  subscribe  ourselves  your  brethren  in  the 
Lord. 

"NATHANIEL  GREEN,  Pastor." 

The  same  letter  in  form  was  given  to  Ebenezer  Lamson. 

PASTORS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  December  18,  1762,  Elder 
Alden,  being  present,  was  chosen  moderator,  when,  after  con- 
versation together  upon  the  subject  of  calling  a  minister,  they 
were  unanimous  in  inviting  Brother  Nathaniel  Green,  and,  as 
the  records  read,  "for  he  had  preached  to  them  from  the  first 
of  their  meeting  together." 

July  13,  1763,  at  a  meeting  of  the  church,  Mr.  Green  was 
desired  to  give  his  answer  to  the  call,  when  he  asked  them 
whether  they  meant  to  take  his  family  and  outward  circum- 
stances, and  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  according  to  his 
necessities  and  their  ability.     He  then  accepted  their  call. 

Whereupon,  the  church  appointed  the  12th  day  of  October, 
1763,  for  the  service  of  ordination,  at  which  time  the  churches 
of  Stafford,  Killingly,  South  Hadley,  and  Sturbridge  were 
represented. 
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Again,  Elder  Noah  Alclen,  of  Stafford,  was  appointed  moder- 
ator, when  the  church  and  their  intended  pastor  were  examined 
and  satisfaction  given  ;  then  followed  the  sermon  by  Elder 
Alden,  from  Isaiah,  62d  chapter  and  6th  verse,  which,  being 
concluded.,. he  gave  the  charge.  The  right  hand  of  fellowship 
was  given  by  Elder  Whitman  Jacobs. 

Elder  Green,  when  ordained,  resided  in  Leicester;  also  many 
members  of  this  church  were  inhabitants  of  that  town,  and  of 
Spencer ;  but  he  removed  himself  and  family  to  Charlton,  in 
the  year  1773. 

There  is  a  vote  of  the  church  recorded,  August  28, 1773 : 

"  The  church  agreed  for  the  future  to  style  themselves  the  '  Church  at 
Charlton,'  because  their  elder  has  removed  here." 

Elder  Nathaniel  Green  was  born  in  Stoneham,  in  1721;  his 
father  was  Captain  Nathaniel  Green,  who  moved  from  Stone- 
ham  to  Leicester  in  1723.  He  was  among  the  early  settlers 
of  Leicester.  Captain  Green  was  born  in  Maiden,  in  1689. 
His  children  were :  Elizabeth,  born  1714,  married  Benjamin 
Sanderson,  of  Leicester,  1737;  Winifred,  born  1716,  married 
Benjamin  Baldwin,  of  Leicester,  1747 ;  Nathaniel,  the  elder, 
and  the  subject  of  this  work,  born  1721,  married  Tabitha 
Prentice ;  Mehitable,  born  1724,  married  Samuel  Call,  of 
Leicester,  1746  ;  Phineas,  born  1728,  and  Benjamin,  born  1731. 
This  Captain  Green  was  captain  of  the  first  infantry  company 
in  Leicester,  in  1743.  He  was  marshal  in  the  forces  preparatory 
for  meeting  the  French  invasion  expected  at  Boston,  caused 
by  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Louisburg  in  1745, 
principally  by  Massachusetts  troops. 

The  children  of  Elder  Nathaniel  Green  were  :  Lemuel,  born 
1749,  lived  in  Spencer;  Susannah,  born  1751 ;  Tabitha,  born 
1753  ;  Nathaniel,  born  1755  ;  Lydia,  born  1758  ;  John,  born 
1760,  was  a  minister  in  Coleraine,  and  died  in  1800.  Kufus, 
born  1762,  went  to  Calais,  Vermont,  died  1844;  Mary,  born 
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1764;  Chloe,  born  1766,  married  Adams  Wheeloek  ;  Ebenezer, 
bom  1769,  removed  to  Belchertown,  and  died  in  1848. 

Elder  Green  died  at  Charlton,  March  20,  1791 ;  his  wife, 
Tabitha,  died  there,  June  22,  1804. 

The  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  this  church  was  David 
Rathburn,  dismissed  from  the  church  of  Ashford  to  this  church, 
August  11,  1792.  He  was  dismissed,  March  3,  1795.  The 
church  and  society  now  had  preaching  by  supply  for  several 
years. 

The  successor  of  Elder  Rathburn  was  Elder  Charles  Thomp- 
son, of  Swansea,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  church  there  to 
the  Charlton  church,  December  2,  1802. 

Elder  Thompson  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  pastor;  but  his 
services  were  of  short  duration  here :  he  died  in  Charlton, 
May  1,  1803. 

The  next  and  last  pastor  of  this  church  was  Elder  James 
Boomer,  of  Fall  River ;  his  father  was  Martin  Boomer,  born 
in  1735,  and  died,  June  15,  1804. 

Elder  James  Boomer  was  born  in  Freetown,  now  Fall  River, 
May  26,  1759 ;  converted  in  March,  1780 ;  baptized  in  April 
following,  by  Elder  Abner  Lewis,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
second  Baptist  church  at  Tiverton.  In  1792  he  married 
Susannah  Borden,  of  Freetown.  She  died  at  Charlton,  January 
28,  1857. 

He  was  ordained  with  his  brother-in-law,  Job  Borden,  May 
21,  1795,  in  the  second  Baptist  church  in  Tiverton  (now 
Fall  River  Baptist  church),  in  compliance  with  their  request; 
he  labored  here  several  years  as  pastor.  In  the  autumn  of 
1 803  he  received  an  invitation  to  take  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  church  in  Charlton,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  to 
that  place  in  the  spring  of  1804.  His  education  was  such  as 
he  obtained  from  the  town  schools  of  that  period;  the  Baptists 
at  this  time  did  not  regard  it  as  important  that  their  ministers 
should  receive  collegiate  education,  nor  deliver  written  ser- 
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mons,  but  to  speak  as  the  spirit  moved  them.  He  .was  a  good 
citizen,  but  for  his  pastoral  services  received  but  little  com- 
pensation, and  was  necessarily  obliged  to  support  his  family 
by  his  labors  on  his  farm.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  serious 
drawback  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  church  over  which  he 
ministered,  and,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
its  decline  and  ultimate  withdrawal  from  Charlton. 

He  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Baptist  church  at 
Ward,  now  Auburn.  Many  members  of  this  last-named 
church,  with  other  remaining  members  of  the  Charlton  Bap- 
tist church,  joined  in  organizing  a  Baptist  church  at  North 
Oxford,  in  March,  1837,  referred  to  in  the  historical  sketch  of 
that  town. 

In  1834  Elder  Boomer  became  unable  to  preach,  and  his 
ministerial  labors  were  closed.  In  January,  1837,  he  ceased 
to  go  from  home,  and  suffered  considerably  from  disease.  He 
died,  February  24,  1837.  Among  his  last  words  were,  "I 
have  been  reviewing  my  past  life;  find  much  in  it  for  penitence 
and  humility ;  but  I  believe  I  have  been  born  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  shall  go  to  Heaven  when  I  die." 

Karnes  and  date  of  birth  of  James  and  Susanna  Boomer's 
children  : 

Job  B.  Boomer,      born,  September  8,    1793;    died,  August  16,  1864. 

James  Boomer,  'L  July  30,  1795. 

Ttuharnah  Boomer,     "  November  23,  1797. 

William  B.  Boomer,  "  December  11,  1799. 

Martin  Boomer,  "  April  10,  1802. 

Charles  T.  Boomer,   "  November  15,  1804;  died,  April  1,  1811. 

Susannah  Boomer,     "  September  16,  1806. 

Rev.  Job  B.  Boomer,  the  above,  was  a  successful  minister. 
He  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  soon  after  devoted 
himself  to  the  ministry.  In  1816  he  began  preaching  with 
the  Baptist  church  at  South  Sutton,  and  was  ordained  in  1819. 
Here  he  spent  the  next  twenty-four  years  of  his  life.  After 
this  he  preached    in    several  places,  the    last   at  the  North 
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Spencer  church.  Most  of  the  foregoing  has  been  derived 
from  papers  furnished  by  the  daughter  of  James  Boomer,  now 
Mrs.  Ruhamah  Hammond,  of  this  town. 

The  following  action  of  the  brethren  relating  to  the  rights 
of  women  in  a  church,  which  took  place  in  this  Baptist  church 
at  Charlton,  seems  to  be  worthy  of  preserving  in  these  days 
of  woman's  rights  associations,  as  showing  the  views  of  these 
early  fathers  of  Charlton  in  such  matters : 

"Charlton,  December  ye  22d,  1769. 
"  The  church  met  according  to  appointment,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
did  conclude,  from  what  we  have  in  the  First  of  Corinthians,  the  14th 
chapter,  ,34th  and  35th  verses,  and  the  First  of  Timothy,  ye  2d  chapter, 
11th  verse  to  the  end;  it  does  appear  to  them  that,  though  a  woman  be 
a  member  of  the  church,  and  has  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
same,  yet  she  has  no  right  to  vote  nor  to  act  in  anything  of  such  a 
nature;  yet  she  may  bring  her  difficulties  in  to  the  church,  and  the 
church  is  bound  to  hear  them,  and  yet  she  is  as  good  an  evidence  as  any, 
but  no  right  of  judging  in  the  church." 

ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

This  society  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The  "First 
Baptist  Society  in  Charlton;'  March  9,  1804. 

The  names  in  the  act  of  incorporation  were  the  following  : 

"Benjamin  Rich,  Robert  Fitts,  Roger  Bartlett,  Asa  Bacon,  John 
Warren,' Uriah  Converse,  Eli  Jones,  Lemuel  Green,  Daniel  E/Adams, 
Ebenezer  White,  Jacob  Manning,  Abijah  Lamb,  Benjamin  Wheelock, 
Philip  Clemence,  Aaron  Hammond,  Daniel  Streeter,  Daniel  Bacon,  Samuel 
Robinson,  Luke  Converse,  Adams  Wheelock,  Dr.  Job  Brackee,  John  Gro- 
ton,  Amos  Wheelock,  James  Melende,  David  Bates,  Daniel  Bacon,  Junior, 
Amos  Putnam,  Robert  Mclntire,  Robert  Mclnti re,  Junior,  Sarah  Mclntire, 
and  Asa  ('lenience,  with  their  families  and  estates,  together  with  such 
others  as  may  hereafter  associate  with  them  and  their  successors,  w  ith  all 
the  powers  and  privileges,  rights  and  immunities,  to  which  other  parishes 
are  entitled  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  commonwealth ;  and 
that  the  Hon.  Salem  Town,  Esq.,  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  call  the 
first  meeting  of  said  society.'' 
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UNIVERSALISTS    AND    UNITARIANS. 

There  have  been,  from  an  early  period,  some  persons,  in- 
habitants of  Charlton,  who  embraced  the  faith  of  this  re- 
ligious denomination.  Also,  those  who  held  to  the  faith  of 
restoration. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  fix  upon  any  precise  date  when 
the  people  of  these  particular  denominations  first  held  relig- 
ious meetings  in  this  town  in  support  of  their  doctrine.  But 
it  is  believed  that  several  parties  holding  to  this  faith  had  oc- 
casional meetings  here  about  the  year  1780. 

The  records  of  the  Baptist  church  of  this  town  show  that 
Ebenezer  Davis  and  his  wife,  Deborah,  were  baptized  and 
united  with  that  church,  June  25,  1767  ;  and  that  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1779,  at  a  church  meeting,  held  on  October  28,  it 
is  recorded  that, 

"  Whereas,  Ebenezer  Davis  (in  our  opinion)  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation,  we  withdraw  the  hand  of  fellowship  from  him." 

Also,  at  a  church  meeting  held  by  this  church,  the  4th  of 
March,  1796,  it  was  voted  that, 

"  Whereas,  Our  sister  Anna  Hall,  and  brother  David  Brown  and  wife, 
having  refused  to  walk  with  this  church,  and  joined  the  Universalists, 
tliis  church,  concluding  they  had  labored  with  them  according  to  Divine 
rule,  voted  to  withdraw  the  hand  of  fellowship  from  them.'1 

The  hand  of  fellowship  was  also  withdrawn  for  the  same 
reason  from  Gardiner  Mclntire,  at  a  meeting  of  this  church, 
May  2,  1783. 

The  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  was  embraced  by  many 
in  the  adjoining  towns  about  this  time,  particularly  at  Oxford, 
in  1777;  and  finally,  in  1785,  an  organized  body  of  that  denom- 
ination was  there  established.  The  historical  sketch  of  that 
church  is  referred  to  in  support  of  these  statements. 

The  establishing  a  society  and  church  of  this  religious  faith 
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at  Oxford  served  to  draw  together  those  of  this  denomina- 
tion from  the  adjoining  towns,  and  their  numbers  not  being 
equal  to  the  support  of  churches  in  separate  parishes,  there 
were  but  occasional  meetings  held  in  the  other  towns,  but  all 
gave  their  support  to  the  society  at  Oxford. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  names  of  the  ministers  of 
this  faith  who  preached  occasionally  to  the  friends  of  this  de- 
nomination at  Charlton,  in  the  fore  part  of  this  century,  and 
at  an  earlier  period  :  Eev.  Caleb  Rich,  of  Warwick  ;  Rev. 
Adam  Streeter,  of  Douglas  ;  Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Rev.  Elkany  Ingals,  of  Grafton  ;  Rev.  Thomas 
Barnes;  Rev.  Michael  Coffin,  of  New  York;  and  Rev.  John 
Murray.  The  foregoing  were  the  preachers  who  supplied 
before  the  year  1S00. 

More  recently,  the  Rev.  Richard  Carrique,  Rev.  Jacob 
Wood,  and  Rev.  Edward  Turner.  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  and 
Hosea  Ballou  2d,  both  appeared  in  this  vicinity  early  in  this 
century.  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  was  first  settled  as  a  preacher  at 
Dana,  in  this  county,  about  1796,  and  was  there  in  1800, 
and  itinerated  among  the  towns  of  Warren,  formerly  Western, 
Brookiield,  Charlton,  and  Oxford ;  and  possessing  the  spirit 
of  proselytism,  he  produced  much  effect  in  confirming  the 
people  of  this  vicinity  in  the  doctrine  and  faith  he  preached. 

In  1818,  a  young  man,  the  Rev.  John  Bisbe,  preached  his 
first  sermon  at  Dana,  and  soon  became  generally  known  among 
people  of  this  faith  in  this  region.  He  was  a  preacher  of  rare 
ability ;  after  supplying  at  Western  and  South  Brookiield, 
where  in  each  of  these  places  meeting-houses  were  erected  for 
him,  he  was  ordained  at  the  parish  of  Podunk,  in  Brookiield, 
November  11,  1821  ;  the  house  being  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  at  the  same  time. 

The  public  solemnities  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  by 
the  reading  of  appropriate  selections  of  Scripture,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Turner,  then    residing   in    Charlton.     Introductory 
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prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  Hudson,  then  of  Westminster,  in  this 
county ;  and  the  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  of 
Boston.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Edward  Turner, 
and  the  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Frieze. 

The  Rev.  John  Bisbe,  was  ordained,  in  the  afternoon,  to 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Universalist  societies  of  Brookfield 
and  Western.  The  introductory  prayer  by  Rev.  Hosea  Bal- 
lou,  2d,  of  Roxbury ;  the  sermon  by  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  of 
Boston ;  ordination  prayer  and  reading  of  Scripture  by  Edward 
Turner,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  the  Rev.  Hosea  Bal- 
lon, and  also  the  concluding  prayer. 

Although  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  there  were  collected 
from  the  adjoining  towns  a  large  assembly  to  witness  the  very 
interesting  services. 

Here  again  the  people  of  Charlton  gave  their  attendance  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  precise  time  when  a  Universalist  pastor  was  first  settled 
in  Charlton  has  not  been  ascertained,  as  there  are  no  records 
that  can  be  found  at  this  time  of  their  early  proceedings  in  this 
respect. 

It  is,  however,  known  from  letters  from  Rev.  Massena  B. 
Ballou,  that  he  became  pastor  of  the  Universalist  society  in 
Charlton,  April  1,  1827,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring 
of  1831.  This  society  then  held  their  worship  at  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  then  known  as  the  north  side.  Mr.  Ballou 
remarks  : 

' '  My  engagement  with  the  society  was  rather  unusual,  for  I  consented 
to  become  its  pastor  for  one  year  without  any  knowledge  of  the  town  or 
people,  having  never  seen  either.  I  did  not  preach  as  candidate,  as  I 
had  already  engaged  to  preach  to  them  for  the  year.'' 

He  further  says: 

>lI  never  passed  four  years  of  my  ministerial  life  more  pleasantly 
than  with  the  good  people  of  Charlton ;  and  when  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  leave  the  society  to  remove,  where  I  have  been  for  forty  years  next 
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spring,  I  am  sure  I  never  experienced  a  more  trying  separation  from  any 
people. " 

This  communication  from  Mr.  Ballou  is  dated,  "Stoughton, 
September  3,  1870." 

Mr.  Ballon,  while  preaching  for  the  Universalist  society  in 
Charlton,  during  the  four  years  till  1831,  also  supplied  preach- 
ing part  of  the  time  for  the  parish  at  Podunk,  in  Brook- 
Held. 

Rev.  Gilnian  Noyes  was  his  successor,  the  length  of  time 
not  known  ;  the  Rev.  John  Boyden  and  Rev.  Ansin  Bugbee 
also  supplied  for  a  time,  continuing  this  service  up  to  the  year 
1838,  when  a  new  and  permanent  organization  of  the  society 
was  established  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  February  29, 
of  said  year,  when  the  following  names  were  subscribed  to 
the  same : 


William  T.  Rider, 
Dan.  Lamb, 
Aaron  Marble, 
John  Davis, 
Levi  Hammond, 
Daniel  F.  Russell, 
Aaron  Willard, 
Samuel  Hammond, 
William  Blanchard, 
Freeland  Converse, 
Freeman  Cummings, 
Chester  Comings, 
Lewis  Comings, 
John  Tucker, 
Simeon  Rich, 
Gilbert  Rich, 
Edward  C.  Cleveland 
Franklin  M.  Farnum 
Simeon  Lamb, 
Win.  B.  Marble, 
Am  hew    King, 
Fiske  Bacon, 
Be  rthier  Bacon, 


Alpheus  Davis, 
Aaron  Lamb, 
Daniel  S.  Hall, 
Amasa  Stone, 
Issacher  Comins, 
Liberty  Stone, 
Smith  Taft, 
Daniel  L.  Gibbs, 
William  F.  Barton, 
Salem  Pratt, 
Elijah  Hammond, 
Isaac  Tower,  Junior, 
Jacob  Rich, 
Elbridge  Ellis, 
Lewis  Blood, 
Prentiss  Morse, 
,Wm.  S.  Taft, 
Jonas  L.  Rice, 
Lewis  B.  Blanchard, 

Samuel  Stetson, 

Gibbs  Dodge, 
Maynard  Dodge, 

Holland  Marble, 


Ansin  Bugbee, 
Alvin  N.  Lamb, 
Lewis  C.  Capin, 
Leonard  Knight, 
Aaron  Lamb, 
Jonathan  Flagg, 
William  Litchfield, 
Dexter  Blood, 
William  Pierce, 
John  D.  King, 
Arad  Sly, 
Jesse  S.  Merritt, 
Warren  Collier, 
Edmond  Capin, 
Estes  A.  King, 
William  Stevens, 
Horace  Lamson, 
Washington  White, 
Mason  Marble, 
Linus  B.  Lamson. 
Salem  A.   Wheel, ,rk 

William  II.  Tucker, 
Judson  Mclntire, 
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Duty  Southwick, 
Asa  Bacon, 
Amasa  Darling, 
Samuel  Hall, 
Adams  Wheelock, 
A.  D.  Gordon, 
Nehemiah  D.  Stone, 
Alvan  Bacon, 
Joseph  Pratt,  Junior, 
John  P.  Marble, 
Wait  Wheelock, 
Julius  E.  Tucker, 
William  Henshaw, 
Alpheus  White, 
Lyman  Sibley, 
Sherman  Sibley, 
Lorenzo  Wheelock, 
Henry  Clark, 
Francis  Lamb, 
Samuel  Dunbar, 
Peter  Wallis, 


Joseph  Woodbury, 
Caleb  Fitts,  Junior, 
Barnabas  Rich, 
William  Marble, 
Thomas  Nichols, 
Rufus  Nichols, 
Samuel  S.  Allen, 
Joseph  W.  Brown, 
Ansel  Miller, 
Calvin  Lamb, 
William  Stevens, 
John  M.  Aldrich, 
Dexter  Corbin, 
Peter  H.  Wallis, 
Aaron  H.  Marble, 
Hosea  Conant, 
Schuyler  Morris, 
Salem  Larlin, 
J.  Hubbard  Moore, 
Orrin  Munroe, 
Mowry  A.  Aldrich, 


Darling  Mclntire, 
M.  C.  White, 
Emory  W.  King, 
George  Brown, 
S.  D.  Corbin, 
Edward  J.  Comins, 
Warren  Collier, 
Hosea  White, 
Lucius  Holmes, 
Luther  W.  Amidon, 
Alfred  Capin, 
Jackson  Phelps, 
Geo.  E.  Russell, 
Clarence  Fowler, 
Edward  Smiley, 
E.  S.  Southwick, 
Albert  C.  Willard, 
Levi  Hammond, 
Charles  Converse, 
Wm.  D.  Horn. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  foregoing  subscribers  was  called  by 
a  notice,  dated,  ''March  20,  1838,"  which  was  signed  by  Julius 
E.  Tucker,  Berthier  Bacon,  Levi  Hammond,  Aaron  Willard, 
Simeon  Lamb,  and  William  Blanchard,  appointing  a  meeting 
to  be  held  April  4  following,  at  one  o'clock,  p.  m. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  appointed  in  William 
Stevens'  Hall,  in  Charlton  center  village. 

Dr.  Dan.  Lamb,  was  moderator;  Julius  E.Tucker,  clerk;  and 
and  Amos  Marble,  treasurer  and  collector. 

Fiske  Bacon,  Simeon  Lamb,  and  Franklin  M.  Farnum,  were 
chosen  to  contract  for  a  teacher,  to  draft  and  circulate  a  subscrip- 
tion paper  for  funds,  and  to  procure  a  place  to  hold  meetings. 

This  meeting  was  adjourned  to  April  28  following,  at  which 
time  it  was  voted  that  the  name  of  the  society  be  called  "  The 
First  Union  Society  of  Charlton.1'1 

May  1,  1838,  it  was  voted  to  hold  their  religious  meeting? 
in  the  center  of  the  town  for  the  present. 
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The  society  having  no  meeting-house,  they  voted,  October 
13,  1838,  to  offer  the  proprietors  of  the  old  house  in  the  center 
of  the  town  $650,  "provided  they  can  raise  the  money.1'  The 
proprietors  agreed  to  accept  the  offer. 

October  27,  1838,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  it  was  voted  to 
accept  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  estimate  of  cost  for  a 
suitable  meeting-house,  which  was  $1,400,  and  it  was  voted  to 
raise  this  sum  by  disposing  of  shares  for  the  estimated  cost 
at  $20  each. 

The  vote  for  disposing  of  shares  as  aforesaid  was  repealed, 
December  17,  1838,  when  it  was  determined  to  circulate  a 
subscription  paper  for  raising  funds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
this  building  for  the  society,  and  for  Mulling  the  contract 
with  the  town  for  the  payment  of  $650  for  the  old  meeting- 
house. 

March  5,  1839,  the  society  voted  to  hire  Rev.  Ansin  Bug- 
bee  as  their  teacher  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  raise  $500 
by  subscription. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  the  27th  of  April,  1839,  it 
was  voted  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the  north  meeting-house 
for  the  present. 

May  2,  1839,  it  was  agreed  to  build  a  new  house  forty-five 
feet  by  sixty,  and  to  set  the  south-west  corner  where  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  old  meeting-house  now  stands ;  and 
that  the  building  committee  proceed  to  erect  the  same  by 
the  day. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1839,  the  society  voted  to  insure 
their  new  building,  which  shows  that  it  had  been  erected 
that  year. 

At  this  meeting  the  building  committee  made  report  that 
the  entire  expense  of  taking  down  the  old  house  and  erecting 
the  new  was  $4,115.21,  the  same  being  signed  by  said  com- 
mittee :  Simeon  Lamb,  John  Davis,  Lewis  Comins,  Aaron 
Lamb. 
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On  the  3d  of  March,  1840,  the  society  voted  to  raise  the 
sum  of  $700,  for  preaching  and  arrears,  by  subscription, 
and  that  the  Rev.  Ansin  Bugbee  be  hired  the  ensuing  year. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  society  voted  to  furnish  a  library 
for  the  Sunday  school,  and  that  cases  to  hold  the  same  be 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit. 

Rev.  Ansin  Bugbee  was  engaged  to  preach  in  1841,  for 
$600,  and  it  appears  that  $700  was  voted  for  the  year  1842. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  October  8,  1842,  Mr. 
Julius  E.  Tucker  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion, which  were  accepted : 

Preamble. 

"  As  the  connection  which  lias  existed  for  four  years  and  a  half  be- 
tween Rev.  Ansin  Bugbee  and  the  Union  Society  in  Charlton  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  dissolved,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  proper  that  our  friends 
generally  should  know  with  what  kind  of  spirit  the  tie  has  been  severed." 

Then  the  following  resolution  was  offered: 

"  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  we  highly  appreciate  the  pastoral  ser- 
vices of  Brother  Bugbee  during  the  period  we  have  sat  under  his  minis- 
try, it  is  with  regret  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  dissolve  a  connec- 
tion that  lias,  on  our  own  part  so  happily,  and  we  trust  so  profitably, 
existed ;  but  as  lie  has  availed  himself  of  a  privilege  which  he  had  in  the 
contract,  of  leaving,  by  giving  the  society  three  months'  notice ;  and  in 
view  of  the  advantage  that  may  accrue  to  our  beloved  brother  and 
pastor,  and  to  the  people  of  his  future  charge,  we  cheerfully  submit  to 
it,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  him  and  his  family  in  all 
coming  time." 

Notwithstanding  the  passing  of  the  above  preamble  and  reso- 
lution, Rev.  Ansin  Bugbee  was  engaged  for  theyear  beginning 
April  1,  1843,  to  preach  for  the  society,  for  the  sum  of  $500. 

It  further  appears  that  Mr.  Bugbee  was  continued  as  the 
pastor  of  this  society  up  to  the  year  1850,  and  that  during 
that  year  he  preached  six  months. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1851,  it  was  voted  that  the  first 
union  society  in  Charlton  take  the  name  of  "The  First 
Universalist  Society  in  Charlton." 
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The  Rev.  M.  C.  Haws  succeeded  Mr.  Bugbee  in  the  minis- 
try, and  preached  three  fourths  of  the  time  for  the  years  1851 
and  1852. 

For  the  year  1853  the  society  chose  Rev.  Lyman  Maynard 
as  their  teacher.    Rev.  Mr. Rugg supplied  partof  theyear  1853. 

May  27,  1851,  it  was  voted  that  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Willis  be 
their  teacher  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Willis  supplied  preach- 
ing for  the  society  for  the  years  1854  and  1855  at  $500  per 
year. 

There  was  no  pastor  for  the  year  1856.  Rev.  Mr.  Hicks  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Billerica,  supplied  part  of  the  time. 
For  the  year  1857  Rev.  Z.  Baker  supplied  occasionally. 

At  the  society  meeting,  held  on  March  2,  1858,  it  was  voted 
unanimously  to  engage  Rev.  Lucius  Holmes  for  the  ensuing 
year;   salary,  $600. 

It  appears  that  Rev.  Lucius  Holmes  continued  as  pastor 
five  years,  closing  his  services  in  the  spring  of  1863.  The 
Rev.  Clarence  Fowler  supplied  preaching  part  of  the  year 
1863. 

The  records  of  the  society  for  the  years  1864,  1865,  and 
1866,  are  deficient  in  giving  the  names  of  any  parties  (if 
preaching  was  had  in  these  years),  that  supplied  preaching  for 
them,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  but  little  interest  was 
taken  by  the  members  generally  in  that  respect  during  this 
period. 

Mr.  Nehcmiah  B.  Stone,  a  member  of  this  society,  who  de- 
ceased in  the  year  1866,  bequeathed  by  his  will  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  as  a  fund  for  its  benefit,  "the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  used  in  the  support  of  preaching  for  the 
first  Universalist  society  of  Charlton. 

The  society,  at  a  meeting  held  on  November  26,  1866,  chose 
as  trustees  for  this  fund  Levi  Hammond,  Franklin  M.  Farnum, 
and  Emory  S.  Southwick ;   Edward  Smiley  attesting  the  same 
as  clerk  pro  I  em. 
13a 
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The  records  show  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Smiley  was  unani- 
mously elected  as  the  teacher  for  the  society,  for  the  year 
1867,  and  it  is  believed  still  continues  his  labors  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  himself  and  people. 

Franklin  M.  Farnum  having  deceased  in  1869,  a  society 
meeting  was  held  on  September  7  of  said  year,  to  choose  a  trus- 
tee for  the  Stone  fund  in  place  of  Mr.  Farnum,  deceased,  at 
which  time  David  F.  Gibbs  was  elected  to  said  office. 

UNITARIAN  SOCIETY,   CHARLTON. 

Meetings  commenced  to  be  held  by  this  denomination  of 
religion  in  Charlton  about  the  years  1823  or  1824. 

A  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  preached  this  doctrine  here  in 
1824-,25;  in  1826  several  candidates  supplied  preaching 
for  those  professing  a  belief  in  this  faith ;  among  whom 
were  the  same  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  Rev.  Mr.  Brimblecome,  a 
Mr.  Wiswell,  and  part  of  the  years  1826-'27,  Rev.  Samuel 
Presbury,  from  Taunton. 

But  after  Rev.  Mr.  Presbury,  in  the  year  1827,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Turner  was  installed  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  and 
society  organized  here  at  this  time. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  who  were 
present  on  this  occasion  were  the  venerable  Dr.  Bancroft,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Worcester;  Dr.  Allen,  of  Northborough  ; 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Lancaster ;  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of 
Barre ;  and  others,  whose  names  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Preliminary  to  the  services  of  installation  a  church  was 
organized,  composed  of  the  pastor  elect  and  several  laymen, 
as  many  as  eight  or  ten,  all  of  whom  were  middle-aged  or 
elderly  men.  Some  of  whorn  were  Major  John  Spurr,  his 
brother  Colonel  Samuel  D.  Spurr,  Dr.  Dan.  Lamb,  Mr.  John 
Davis,  Salem  Lafiin,  and  David  Lathe.  As  they  never  had 
been  baptised,  they  came  forward  and  stood  before  the  pul- 
pit, and  received  that  ordinance  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bancroft, 
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the  pastor  elect  being  one  of  the  number.     One  of  the  coun- 
cil, Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  remarks  at  a  recent  period  : 

"It  was  indeed  an  imposing  spectacle,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
assembly  with  deep  emotion.  Dr.  Bancroft  administered  the  rite  with 
great  dignity  and  much  solemnity;  the  whole  service  was  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  and  it  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  time  has  not 
effaced  or  obscured." 

These  remarks,  giving  the  foregoing  impressions  and  recol- 
lections, were  embraced  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Edward  Smiley, 
October  9,  1S70,  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  forty  years, 
when  pastor,  people,  and  council  had  all,  but  in  few  instances, 
passed  away. 

There  have  been  found  no  records  of  this  society,  and  what 
has  been  obtained  is  the  result  of  inquiry  from  various  sources, 
it  being  from  the  recollection  of  the  children  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Turner,  and  that  of  elderly  persons  who  were  familiar  with 
the  facts  and  circumstances  as  they  occurred. 

Mr.  Turner's  installation  at  Charlton,  before  referred  to, 
was  on  the  18th  of  June,  1827  ;  and  his  services  closed  in 
May,  1831,  quite  abruptly.  It  is  reported  that  his  support 
depended  somehow  upon  a  fund  that  had  been  secured  by  sub- 
scription, and  these  subscribers,  several  of  them,  became  dissat- 
isfied ;  and  through  this  dissatisfaction  a  vote  of  dismissal  was 
passed,  continuing  his  salary  to  November  following,  giving 
him  liberty  to,  continue  his  preacbing  to  the  society  or  not,  as 
he  might  choose,  after  May  1  to  November  1,  1831.  This 
abrupt  dismissal  was  to  him  unexpected,  and  caused  him  much 
grief. 

He  remarks  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 

"The  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  society  wound  my  feelings.  1 
may  have  deserved  this,  but  certainly  not  at  their  hands." 

The  dismission  of  Mr.  Turner  was  the  dissolution  and  close 
of  the  Unitarian  society  in  Charlton.  This  effect  was  pro- 
duced   by   different   causes;   some    influential    members   had 
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removed  from  the  town,  and  some  others  deceased,  while  many 
who  joined  in  establishing  this  society  were  in  their  religious 
faith  Universalists,  and,  after  a  few  years,  joined  with  those 
who,  during  the  existence  of  this  society,  had  maintained 
preaching  of  that  order  at  the  north  side,  and  thus  united, 
organized  the  Universalist  society  now  existing;  the  history  of 
which  is  related  in  another  place. 

The  general  appearance  and  character  of  Rev.  Edward 
Turner  is  briefly  given  in  a  part  of  the  biographical  sketch  by 
Dr.  E.G.  Brooks,  published  in  the  Universalist  Quarterly,  in  the 
April  and  July  numbers  of  1871,  as  follows: 

"  As  I  recall  him,  this  comes  to  me  as  the  thought  certain,  first  of  all. 
to  occur  to  any  one  meeting  him.  He  had  a  face  of  apostolic  sweetness 
and  benignity,  and  his  whole  air  and  presence  were  in  harmony  with  it. 
He  was  fully  six  feet  in  stature,  spare,  light-complexioned,  with  hair 
thin  and  gray  ever  after  I  knew  him,  and  giving  indications  of  a  lack 
of  physical  stamina.  In  the  pulpit  he  presented  a  fine  figure,  erect  and 
dignified,  compromised  possibly  by  a  little  loll.  But  in  walking  he  had 
a  kind  of  roll,  with  a  slight  stoop,  and  just  a  suggestion  of  weakness  at 
the  knees,  which,  while  detracting  a  little  from  the  dignity  of  his  bear- 
ing, took  from  him  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  firmness  and 
elasticity  of  his  tread.  Were  I,  indeed,  required  to  give  the  best  possible 
idea  of  his  general  appearance,  physically,  I  should  say  that,  while  it 
had  in  it  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  awkward  or  ungainly,  it  re- 
minded one  of  a  tall  lad  who  has  grown  too  rapidly,  and  whose  gait 
and  movements  reveal  the  absence  of  the  needed  muscular  development. 
This  was  the  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  about  1809  or  1811. 

"  Previous  to  this  he  is  said  to  have  been  erect,  robust,  firm  of  step, 
weighing  between  200  and  300  pounds.  But  recovering,  he  left  his 
chamber  another  man,  and  ever  after  had  the  appearance  described. 

"This  change  in  him  physically  seems  to  have  been  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  a  corresponding  change  in  him  in  other  particulars.  Before 
this  sickness,  like  his  friend  Ballon,  he  had  been  exclusively  an  extem- 
poraneous preacher,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  rousing  sort, 
live,  vehement,  electric.  But  from  this  period  his  whole  manner  changed, 
and  his  ordinary  preaching  became  moderate  and  more  subdued. 

"Mr.  Turner  can  be  properly  estimated  only  as  he  is  thought  of  as  a 
large-minded  and  able  man.  He  had  immense  latent  power,  and  some- 
times, where  occasion  required,  rose  into  impassioned  and  commanding 
eloquence.  In  his  mental  totality,  Mr.  Turner  was  fully  the  equal  of 
Mr.  Ballou.'1 
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CHAPTER     III. 
EDWARD    TURNER. 

r  I  ^HERE  was  no  preacher  of  the  Gospel  whose  name  and 
character  was  more  generally  known  and  respected  in 
all  of  the  towns  in  Worcester  South  Congressional  District, 
during  the  period  from  1S00  to  1830,  than  that  of  Edward 
Turner. 

Quoting  again  from  Dr.  Brooks  in  his  sketch  of  Mr.  Turner, 
published  in  The  Universalist  Quarterly,  for  April,  1871,  lie 
remarks  as  follows: 

•■  The  name  of  Edward  Turner  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  our 
early  history.  The  late  Dr.  Ballou  once  spoke  of  him  as  '  for  a  long- 
period  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  our  ministry.' 

••  He  was  not  only  the  associate  and  friend,  but  considered  in  his 
wholeness,  the  acknowledged  peer  of  Hosea  Ballou.  Very  unlike,  but 
drawn  together  by  those  subtle  aud  inexplicable  attractions  which  so 
often  bind  persons  of  the  most  opposite  qualities  into  the  closest  intimacy, 
these  two  men  were  for  years  (in  a  high  sense)  the  /»'/■  nobile  fratrum — 
the  David  and  Jonathan  of  our  forming  church ;  one  in  council,  one  in 
much  of  their  labor,  and  one  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  (as  all 
I'niversalists  will  think),  in  an  unfortunate  day  for  Mr.  Turner,  he  saw 
it  to  be  his  duty,  as  he  believed,  to  separate  himself  from  the  church 
which  he  had  so  efficiently  helped  to  found  and  build;  and  leaving  us — 
to  pass  into  an  obscurity  in  his  new  relations  which  his  ability  and  pre- 
vious eminence  should  have  made  impossible — he  has  gradually  faded 
out  of  our  denominational  memory." 

Again  he  remarks  : 

••  His  separation  froin  us  was  the  result  of  differences  which  have  gone 
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into  our  history,  written  and  traditional,  on  the  representations  of  those 
not  in  sympathy  with  him.  On  this  account,  so  far  as  any  impression  of 
him  does  remain,  it  is.  doubtless,  for  the  most  part  unfavorable — an  im- 
pression that  he  was  quite  another  than  the  gentle,  noble,  unselfish, 
unambitious  man  he  really  was. 

•■  Air.  Turner,  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say,  was  the  foremost 
man  in  our  early  church,  in  respect  to  scholarly  and  literary  attainments.'' 

Dr.  Brooks  designates  Messrs.  Jones,  Ballon,  Kneeland, 
and  Turner,  as  (in  1811)  the  most  active  and  influential  of  the 
Universalist  ministry ;  and  speaking  of  his  association,  in 
successive  years,  with  Messrs.  Ballon,  Jones,  Dean,  and  Wood, 
on  a  committee  to  prepare  a  history  of  Universalism,  Dr. 
Whittemore  says  : 

"That  Mr.  Turner  was  better  qualified  undoubtedly  than  either  of  his 
associates  for  the  work  proposed. 

uHe  had  decided  literary  tastes.  He  was  a  large  reader — a  love  of 
books  being  one  of  his  passions  even  to  the  end.  He  was  a  thinker, 
too,  holding  his  opinions  as  the  results  of  his  own  mental  processes, 
with  a  constant  and  consistent  reference  to  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  which  made  him,  doubtless,  uot  only  the  best  read,  but 
the  most  systematic  and  comprehensive  theologian  among  our  primitive 
neophytes." 

Edward  Turner  was  born  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  July 
28,  1776.  His  father  was  Seth  Turner,  a  quiet,  honest,  benev- 
olent man,  a  farmer,  very  fond  of  books. 

Edward  was  sent  to  a  school  conducted  by  the  celebrated 
Hannah  Adams  and  her  sister,  where  he  was  taught  his  letters  ; 
and  in  later  years  he  frequently  spoke  of  the  Adams  family  as 
kindly  neighbors,  the  use  of  whose  books  was  freely  granted 
to  his  father  and  himself. 

In  1786  his  father  removed  to  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Here  the  taste  of  the  father  for  books,  no  doubt,  helped  to 
form  that  of  his  son.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  entered  the 
academy  at  Leicester.  How  long  he  was  a  student  there  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

Also,  when  or  how  he  became  a  Universalist. 
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He  was  educated  under  "  orthodox "  influence,  but  the 
towns  in  this  section  of  Worcester  county  were  those  where 
Universalism  was  first  preached,  as  the  historical  account  of 
the  society  at  Oxford  will  show.  He  favored  the  doctrine  of 
Universalism  as  early  as  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year. 

He  was  married  in  his  nineteenth  year,  1794,  to  Miss  Amy 
Pike,  of  Sturbridge.  He  did  not  begin  to  preach  until  1798, 
when,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
at  Bennington,  Vermont. 

In  the  records  of  the  Universalist  convention  for  A.  1)., 
1800,  it  is  stated  that  he  received  a  letter  of  b'cense  to  preach 
as  a  minister  of  that  denomination. 

The  record  also  says  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
September  17,  "Brother  E.  Turner  preached  an  excellent 
discourse  from  Psalms,  lxxii,  16."  It  is  recorded  further  that, 
on  -the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  convention  voted  that 
the  well-beloved  Hosea  Ballon,  Zephaniah  Lathe,  and  Caleb 
Rich,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  do  attend  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  approved  brother,  Edward  Turner,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  society,  council,  and  candidate  may  appoint. 
He  was  also  associated  with  Hosea  Ballon  and  Ebenezer  Paine 
to  examine  the  credentials  of  applicants  for  ordination,  and  to 
ordain,  if  so  requested,  during  the  recess  of  the  convention.  And 
still  further,  at  the  same  session,  he  was  made  one  of  a  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Ballon  and  Paine  being  his  associates,  instructed 
to  repair  to  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  and  faithfully  to 
examine  the  complaints  of  the  society  in  that  place  against  ;i 
brother  in  the  ministry,  and  if  he  is  found  faulty,  to  deal  with 
him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  discipline,  to  exhort,  reprove,  or 
rebuke,  and  if  need  be,  to  deny  him  the  fellowship  of  this 
convention.     As  Mr.  Brooks  remarks  : 

"  All  this  indicates  that  not  only  was  lie  already  an  excellent  preacher. 
well  established  in  the  confidence  of  his  brethren,  but  that,  though  so 
young,  his  character  and  maturity  of  judgment  were  deemed  sufficient 
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to  warrant  them  in  intrusting  him  with  the  gravest  duties.  Let  it  be 
summarily  added,  that  from  this  time  till  1824  his  name  appears  in  the 
records  nearly  every  year,  and  that  he  was  seldom  without  some  im- 
portant appointment,  telling  of  his  high  appreciation  by  this  denomi- 
nation." 

Mr.  Turner  continued  to  make  Sturbridge  his  place  of  resi- 
dence until  1808.  His  first  wife  died  May  8,  1807,  leaving 
him  with  four  children,  whose  names  were  Mary  (Mrs.  Weld), 
born  May  20,  1795  ;  Experience,  born  August  3,  1798,  mar- 
ried Mr.  C.  Rice,  died  March  17,  1835  ;  Cassandana,  born 
July  21, 1800;  and  died  at  Salem,  September  6,  1813 ;  Edward, 
burn  October  7,  1805,  died  at  Burrillville,  Rhode  Island, 
November,  1835. 

In  1808  he  married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Lucy  Davis,  of 
Charlton,  and  by  her  had  four  children,  whose  names  were 
Amy,  born  at  Charlton,  January  20,  1809,  married  Benjamin 
Brown,  of  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts  ;  Martha  Davis,  born 
January  17, 1811,  married  Captain  Charles  Brewer,  of  Jamaica 
Plain;  Lucy  Ann,  born  October  17,  1816,  at  Charlton,  died 
at  that  place  in  October,  1829  ;  Charles  Henry,  born  at 
Charlestown,  October,  1818,  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  March  22,  1833. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministerial  labors  the  Universalists 
had  but  few  settled  ministers,  but  there  were  many  unorgan- 
ized persons  of  this  faith  in  Massachusetts,  in  many  towns,  who 
frequently  assembled  together  for  hearing  preaching  of  this 
order,  and  for  the  supply  of  these  assemblies  Mr.  Turner 
itinerated  about  eleven  years.  Some  of  the  places  where  he 
preached  during  this  period  were  Sturbridge  (his  place  of  resi- 
dence), Charlton,  Oxford,  Brookhelcl,  Dudley,  the  Poll  Parish 
(then  known  as  Honest  Town,  but  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Southbridge  in  1816),  Bennington,  Vermont;  Milford,  Salem, 
Gloucester,  and  Boston;  in  this  latter  place  he  was  occasion- 
ally invited  by  the  founder  of  this  denomination,  the  Rev. 
John  Murray,  to  supply  his  pulpit  during  his  declining  years. 
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As  Mr.  Turner  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Murray  as  a  rising- 
man,  and  one  of  the  first  in  talents  of  this  order  at  this  time, 
he  contemplated  having  him  as  his  successor  for  the  pastor  of 
the  first  Universalist  church  and  society  in  Boston. 

The  call  of  the  Salem  church,  and  perhaps  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, intervened  to  defeat  the  design  of  Mr.  Murray, 
and  Mr.  Turner  became  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  church  in 
1809,  where  he  was  installed  June  22  of  that  year.  Here 
Mr.  Turnerremained  until  on  June  in  1814,  whenhe  accepted  a 
call  to  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  During  his  residence 
here  a  controversy  arose  as  to  future  punishments  ;  this  ques- 
tion was  waged  with  great  spirit,  and  not  without  considerable 
ill-feeling  between  the  two  sections  of  this  denomination.  Up 
to  this  time  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  was  universally 
held  by  this  order.  The  parties  selected  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion were  Mr.  Turner  and  Hosea  Ballon,  the  first  sustaining 
the  usual  belief  of  all  parties  in  the  denomination,  and  the 
latter  the  new  idea  of  immediate  bliss  after  death.  It  is 
reported  that  Mr.  Ballou  had  said,  that  he  could  not  say  that 
he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  Bible  taught  no  punishment  in 
the  future  world,  until  he  obtained  this  satisfaction  during  the 
progress  of  this  discussion. 

The  letters  containing  this  discussion  were  published  in  the 
paper  called  The  Gospel  Visitant.  The  result  led  Mr. 
Ballou  at  once  to  commit  himself  against  future  punishment. 

In  this  decision  he  found  some  of  the  younger  ministers 
very  earnest  supporters,  particularly  Rev.  Thomas  Whitte- 
more,  which  finally  carried  the  larger  part  of  this  denomina- 
tion into  the  full  embrace  of  this  new  departure. 

Mr.  Turner's  faith  in  the  doctrine  which  he  and  the  minis- 
ters generally  had  maintained,  who  preached  universal  salva- 
tion, was  not  shaken,  and  thus  he  continued  preaching  that 
punishment  must  necessarily,  as  was  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
follow  the   unrepentant,  but   that    in   due   time  all   would  be 
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restored  to  a  state  of  happiness.  He,  and  those  who  sustained 
the  former  doctrine  of  the  denomination,  regarded  this  new 
departure  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  attended  with  mischiev- 
ous consequences  to  society  ;  that  the  good  name  of  Univers- 
alism  was  being  compromised,  and  that  just  occasion  was  being 
given  to  suspect  its  moral  influence;  that  these  new  teachings 
were,  in  effect,  bad. 

On  the  side  of  Mr.  Turner  there  were  many  of  the  older 
ministers,  Rev.  Paul  Dean,  Charles  Hudson,  Barzillai  Streeter, 
Jacob  Wood,  and  Levi  Briggs. 

Several  of  his  parishioners  in  this  society  sympathized  with 
Mr.  Ballou,  and  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  and  these  con- 
verts to  the  new  faith  soon  began  to  move  for  his  dismission 
from  the  Charlestown  society,  and  for  several  years  created  a 
disagreeable  division  among  his  people,  which  resulted  in  his 
preaching  his  closing  sermon,  October  6,  1823. 

He  continued  at  Charlestown  to  preach  to  fully  half  of  the 
members  of  that  society,  who  withdrew  and  held  their  meetings 
in  the  town-hall,  until  March,  1824,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  settle  over  a  Universalist  society  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  He  continued  there  till  1828,  when,  after 
much  deliberation,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  society  in  Charlton. 

This  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Universalists,  was  by  many 
regarded  as  a  wrong  step,  as  in  fact  he  had  not  withdrawn  his 
connection  from  their  association  before  accepting  this  invita- 
tion ;  and,  furthermore,  there  was  then  a  society  of  Universal- 
ists in  that  town. 

Accordingly,  the  southern  association  soon  after  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  or  disapprobation  for  his  connecting  himself 
with  the  Unitarians  ;  this  act  Mr.  Turner  regarded  as  meddle- 
some and  contrary  to  right  and  proper  usage.  In  a  letter  to 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Mr.  Turner  writes  as  follows  : 
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"Asking  to  be  dismissed  is  an  act  merely  formal.  I  intended,  and 
still  intend,  to  take  up  my  connection  with  your  order  at  the  meeting  of 
the  convention.  This  I  should  have  had  to  do  even  if  I  had  applied  to 
the  southern  association.  I  have  purposely  avoided  increasing  the  num- 
ber and  consequent  trouble  of  such  formal  transactions." 

The  following  is  the  resolution  passed  by  the  association  : 

Voted  unanimously :  "That  notwithstanding  we  individually  disap- 
prove the  conduct  of  Rev.  Edward  Turner  in  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  in  Charlton,  which  is  in  opposition  to  a  Universalist  society 
in  that  place,  and  in  connection  with  a  body  which  disclaims  all  fellow- 
ship with  the  order  of  Universalist  Christians,  this  association  submits 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  general  convention." 

Rev.  Mr.  Cobb,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  complained 
of  this  action,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"The  case,  as  it  stood  before  us,  may  be  thus  stated:  A  Universalist 
minister,  in  full  connection  with  the  Universalist  order  of  Christians, 
had  consented  to  take  the  lead  of  a  party  in  Charlton  against  the  inter- 
est of  a  society  in  the  same  place  which  was  in  our  fellowship,  and  the 
interest  of  which  he  was  of  course  under  solemn  obligation  to  aid.  We 
did  not  consider  you  as  having  separated  yourself  from  our  connection. 
We  do  not  contend  that  you  ever  put  yourself  under  obligation  to  aid 
the  interests  of  the  Universalist  order  as  long  as  you  live ;  but  we  con- 
tend that,  when  one  comes  into  the  fellowship  of  our  convention,  he  comes 
under  a  particular  obligation  to  aid  our  common  cause ;  and  that  this 
obligation  continues  as  long  as  he  continues  in  our  connection.  And  if 
you  judge  you  have  a  right  to  exert  your  influence,  either  for  or  against 
our  order,  as  you  choose,  before  you  take  up  your  connection  with  us, 
we  judge  that  we  have  a  right  to  express  to  the  world  our  approbation 
or  disapprobation  of  the  course  you  take.  I  know  that  the  association 
recognizes  the  principle  you  contend  for — that  one  has  a  right  to  with- 
draw from  our  connection  without  being  censured  for  it;  and  the  con- 
sideration of  your  case  was  put  off  from  the  first  to  the  second  day,  witli 
the  hope  that,  before  the  close  of  the  session,  we  should  receive  from 
you  some  communication,  which  would  relieve  us  from  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  credit  and  discipline  of  our  order  by  a  vote 
of  disapprobation." 

The  minutes  of  the  session  of  the  Universalist  association, 
held  at  Cavendish,  Vermont,  in  1828,  give  the  following  mem- 
orandum— records  of  the  convention  : 
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' '  Received  a  request  from  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  that  his  connection 
with  this  body  be  dissolved :  whereupon,  voted  that  said  request  be 
granted." 

The  invitation  by  the  people  of  Charlton  to  Mr.  Turner  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  society  about  being  formed 
was  in  November,  1827.  Immediately  (November  13)  he 
wrote  to  the  wardens  of  his  parish,  asking  their  advice  as  to 
his  leaving.     On  the  27th  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  L.  Willis : 

"You  may  have  heard  that  I  have  been  invited  to  settle  over  a  Uni- 
tarian society  in  Charlton,  Massachusetts.  This  is  actually  the  case,  and 
I  wish  your  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  society  is  probably,  to  a  man, 
on  the  restoration  ground.  It  is  in  part  formed  of  persons  who  were  my 
hearers  and  supporters  in  the  early  part  of  my  ministry.  I  should  be 
the  same  man  I  have  ever  been,  and  preach  the  same  doctrine." 

His  decision  was  not  probably  reached  till  January  or 
February. 

This  acceptance  was,  no  doubt,  the  mistake  of  his  life  ;  it 
led  to  his  withdrawal  from  all  his  old  associations,  resting  his 
chances  for  future  success  and  a  living  upon  a  connection  at 
least  doubtful  ;  and  as  he  says,  with  those  who  profess  restor- 
ation, which  he  acknowledges  was  then  his  belief,  as  it  had 
been  heretofore. 

With  his  present  belief  he  could  not  be  received  into  the 
association  with  Unitarians,  although  installed  as  such  over 
the  church  and  society  in  Charlton. 

He,  no  doubt,  was  led  to  this  partly  from  old  associations, 
being  the  scene  of  his  early  life  and  first  association  in  the 
ministry.  He,  also,  no  doubt,  hoped  that  the  connection  with 
the  people  of  Charlton  would  be  a  permanent  settlement, 
where  he  would  receive  a  reasonable  support,  and  be  with- 
drawn from  the  disagreeable  differences  which  had  been  a 
great  perplexity  to  his  naturally  peaceful  and  quiet  disposition. 

In  all  this  he  was  to  be  disappointed,  as  a  large  portion  of 
his  hearers  at  Charlton  sympathized  with  Universalism,  in  its 
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recently  declared  faith,  which  soon  produced  a  division  in  his 
society,  and  caused  his  dismission  in  May,  1831. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1831-'32  at  the  South;  and  in  July, 
1832,  he  became  minister  of  a  small  Unitarian  society  at 
Fishkill  Landing,  New  York.  Here  he  continued  until  the 
spring  of  1840,  when  his  family  went  to  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  reside  for  a  year,  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Brown, 
then  of  that  place.  In  March,  1841,  he  and  Mrs.  Turner 
removed  to  Jamaica  Plain,  to  a  home  left  by  their  son-in-law. 
Captain  Brewer,  in  their  care  during  his  absence  with  his  wife 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  his  family  they  happily 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

After  leaving  Fishkill,  Mr.  Turner  preached  nearly  every 
Sabbath  up  to  within  two  or  three  years  of  his  death,  spend- 
ing considerable  time  by  way  of  supply,  at  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont ;  North  Easton,  Westminster,  Boylston,  Barnstable,  and 
South  Natick,  Massachusetts;  and  he  occasionally  preached 
up  to  the  last  of  his  days. 

He  was  present  as  one  of  the  bearers  at  the  funeral  of  his 
old  friend  and  co-worker,  Mr.  Ballon,  June  9,  1852.  In  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  he  preached  for  the  last  time  in  the  Unitarian 
church,  at  West  Roxbury. 

"  No  decline  in  his  health  had  been  observed,  except  the  advance  of 
age ;  and  amidst  his  children  and  his  books,  with  his  faithful  compan- 
ion at  his  side,  surrounded  with  everything  to  minister  to  his  happiness, 
his  days  were  passing  in  a  serene,  beautiful  and  (for  him)  vigorous  old 
age,  when  suddenly,  on  Friday,  January  14,  1853,  while  reading,  he  was 
attacked  with  chills,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  severe  cold.  Calling 
him  to  dinner,  the  servant  found  him  too  ill  to  go  to  the  table.  He  im- 
mediately took  his  bed,  and  was  comfortably  sick  for  about  a  week. 

He  died  early  Monday  morning,  January  24,  at  the  age  of  seventy -six 
years  and  six  months.1'* 

*  This  biographical  sketch  has  been  derived  from  information  furnished  by  his  children, 
particularly  Mrs.  Weld;  and  the  biographical  sketch  written  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Brooks,  D.  P., 
published  in  the  April  and  July  numbers  of  The  Universalis/,  for  the  year  1871;  also,  from 
a  long  personal  acquaintance  by  this  writer,  having  olten  heard  him  preach  in  the  south  part 
of  Worcester  county,  while  he  resided  in  that  vicinity. 
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JOHN  BISBE. 

Rev.  John  Bisbe  was  born  in  Plympton,  Massachusetts, 
May  12,  1794.  He  was  the  oldest  son  unci  child  of  John 
Bisbe  and  Lydia  Sonle.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  univer- 
sity, Providence,  Rhode  Island.  His  father  intended  him  for 
a  Calvinistic  minister,  but  while  in  college  he  heard  Rev. 
Richard  Carrique  preach  Universalism,  which  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  merits  of  that  doctrine.  He  was  reared,  in  his 
father's  family,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  Calvinistic  faith, 
his  father  being  a  deacon  of  a  church  of  that  order.  He  had 
a  severe  conflict  in  his  mind  before  accepting  the  faith  of  Uni- 
versalism ;  his  father  being  much  displeased  with  him  on  that 
account,  especially  as  he  had  intended  him  for  the  ministry  of 
the  faith  he  professed. 

It  caused  him  great  grief  to  differ  with  his  father,  but  a 
sense  of  duty,  in  support  of  what  he  believed  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures,  impelled  him  to  adopt  the  faith  of  Univer- 
salism. 

He  now  appears  to  have  for  a  time  abandoned  the  idea  of 
being  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law  at  Taunton,  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Marcus  Morton, 
where  he  continued  fifteen  months.  But  this  profession  was 
not  adapted  to  his  taste  and  inclination.  His  religious  feeling 
and  nice  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong  would  not 
permit  him  to  join  in  the  ordinary  contests  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

His  gentle  temperament  and  conscientious  scruples  deterred 
him  from  entering  upon  a  life  of  contest  suitable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  lawyer  engaged  in  trials  of  litigation. 

The  Bible  was  much  preferred  to  law  books;  his  delight  and 
chief  happiness  was  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly 
the  new  dispensation  ;  this  led  him  back  to  his  first  decision: 
that  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
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He  now  abandoned  the  law,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the- 
ology. His  studies  in  this  direction  were  mostly  without  a 
teacher  ;  he  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  soon  became  learned  in 
the  Scriptures.  With  a  natural  and  easy  flow  of  language, 
and  possessing  an  acute  and  logical  mind,  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  discuss  questions  in  theology,  or  to  illustrate  portions  of 
Scripture  in  a  manner  to  command  the  attention  of  intelligent 
minds. 

He  joined  the  Universalist  denomination  at  their  general 
convention  held  at  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year 
1818,  and  received  ordination  and  license  to  preach  according 
to  that  order. 

His  first  sermon  was  preached  at  Dana,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  next  at  Hardwick.  He  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  preacher 
of  a  high  order  in  point  of  eloquence  and  logical  reasoning. 

He  then  preached  for  the  Universalists  at  Western  (now 
Warren),  and  at  Brookfield,  in  the  parish  of  Podunk.  At 
both  places  he  gained  many  hearers,  and  soon  created  such  an 
interest  with  the  people  in  his  behalf  and  the  cause  of  Uni- 
versalism,  that  a  meeting-house  was  erected  for  him  at  each  of 
these  places. 

These  houses  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  he 
ordained  as  pastor  over  the  two  societies,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1821. 

During  this  period  he  established  a  high  school  at  Podunk, 
for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
usual  branches  of  academical  studies,  which  soon  became  of 
high  repute. 

Here,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1823,  he  was  married  to  one  of 
his  pupils.  Miss  Mercy  Ruggles,  daughter  of  Constant  Pug- 
gles,  Esq.,  of  Hardwick,  and  continued  to  reside  at  South 
Brookfield  until  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of 
a  Universalist  society  at  Hartford,  in  the  autumn  of  1824, 
where  he  preached  three  years. 
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Here  he  had  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  a  ITniversalist 
society  in  Philadelphia,  another  of  that  order  in  New  York, 
and  a  third  from  a  ITniversalist  society  in  Portland,  Maine. 

He  accepted  the  latter,  removed  to  Portland,  in  July,  1827, 
and  became  greatly  beloved  and  admired  by  his  parishioners. 

Here  he  caught  a  violent  cold,  and  in  attempting  to  address 
a  temperance  assemblage  about  the  1st  of  March,  1829,  his 
exertion  aggravated  his  disease,  producing  pneumonia,  which 
terminated  his  life  on  the  8th  instant,  following,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  years  and  ten  months. 

His  advance  as  a  preacher,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  powers 
of  elocution,  caused  his  death  to  be  greatly  lamented  through- 
out this  denomination  ;  all  felt  that  a  great  hope  had  been 
disappointed  in  his  early  decease. 

Fie  was  one  of  the  first  to  encourage  the  establishing  of 
Sabbath  schools  in  this  denomination,  and  was  among  the  first 
who  engaged  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  was  active 
wherever  he  labored  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
those  things  which  tended  to  advance  the  moral  and  social 
character  of  the  people.  He  established  Bible  classes,  and 
held  frequent  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer,  taking  the 
lead,  and  making  zealous  efforts  to  interest  his  people  in  all 
practical  ways  which  would  tend  to  their  general  welfare. 

He  preached  extemporaneously,  simply  having  a  few  words 
to  remind  him  of  the  points  and  order  in  which  the  subject 
was  to  be  discussed  ;  and  from  his  choice  of  words,  and  the 
connected  manner  in  which  his  subject  was  treated,  it  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  he  was  not  preaching  from  full 
notes. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  beauty  of  his  diction, 
and  so  familiar  was  he  with  the  meaning  of  words,  and  so 
choice  in  their  use,  that  a  critic  once  said  of  him,  "  that  he 
never  used  a  word  when  there  was  a  better  one  in  the  English 
language  to  express  his  meaning.'" 
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His  conscientiousness  was  remarkable  and  carried  to  the 
minutest  details  of  life  ;  he  would  not  allow  the  slightest 
departure  from  strict  truth,  either  expressed  or  implied. 

He  was  so  nice  and  scrupulous  that,  when  a  suit  of  clothes 
came  from  his  tailor,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  wear  them 
until  they  had  been  paid  for. 

The  disease  which  terminated  his  life  continued  but  eight 
days,  and  near  its  close  he  requested  that  his  society  should 
be  informed  that  he  was  firm  in  the  faith  which  he  had 
preached  to  them,  and  that  he  saw  with  clearer  vision  than 
ever  before  the  spiritual  world  and  its  glories. 

He  was  a  prayerful  and  devout  Christian  ;  it  was  his  daily 
custom  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  his  family,  and  lead  them  in 
prayer  each  morning  before  entering  upon  his  daily  duties. 
He  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  last  chapter 
which  he  read  with  his  family  was  the  17th  chapter  of  Job, 
beginning,  "  My  breath  is  corrupt,  my  days  are  extinct,  the 
graves  are  ready  for  me."  It  was  a  singular  circumstance,  as 
he  was  then  in  usual  health,  but  was  taken  severely  ill  that 
night  and  never  again  rose  from  his  bed. 

His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  King, 
father  of  T.  Starr  King,  and  the  church  was  crowded  with 
people  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  who  mani- 
fested much  feeling  and  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  man  who  had, 
by  his  purity  of  character  and  kindly  deportment,  made  him- 
self beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  had  his  acquaintance. 
Although  comparatively  a  young  man,  he  possessed  the  wis- 
dom and  discretion  of  a  person  full  of  years ;  his  parishioners 
felt  the  shock  of  his  sudden  departure  from  them,  as  they  loved 
him  as  a  friend  and  faithful  guide,  and  knew  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  possible,  to  fill  his  place  again. 

Three  children  were  the  fruit  of  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Ruggles  :  Laurelia  Ruggles,  born  May  31,  1824,  died  Octo- 
ber 8,  1825  ;  Lydia  Laurelia,  born  August  10,  1826,  is  now 
14a 
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living  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  the  wife  of  David  H.  Ropes, 
Esq.  ;  they  have  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
the  only  descendants  of  John  Bisbe  that  now  survive. 
Charlotte  Ruggles,  the  third  daughter  of  John  Bisbe,  and 
Mercy,  his  wife,  was  born,  June  6,  1828,  and  died,  November 
29,  1832. 

His  widow  was  married,  April  8,  1833,  to  Captain  Daniel 
Jackson  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  had  by  her  second 
marriage  eight  children — three  daughters  and  five  sons.  Cap- 
tain Jackson  died,  February  1,  1852.  Mrs.  Jackson  had,  pre- 
vious to  her  husband's  decease,  in  the  year  1842,  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Plymouth,  and  continued  to 
practice  at  that  place  until  1860,  when  she  removed  to  Boston, 
after  attending  a  course  of  studies  at  the  New  England  Female 
college,  where  she  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  She  at  this 
time  has  quite  an  extensive  practice  at  Boston,  among  the  best 
class  of  people,  and  has  secured  for  herself  a  liberal  competency. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Bisbe  was  peculiar  and 
very  noticeable ;  once  seen  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  He 
was  thin,  in  stature  rather  tall,  and  light  complexion.  His  hair 
something  of  a  nondescript  in  color;  it  had  a  yellow  tinge 
nearly  a  cream  color,  with  eyebrows  nearly  white. 

His  thorough  knowledge  of  history  and  political  affairs 
caused  frequent  requisitions  upon  his  time  for  the  delivery  of 
addresses  and  orations,  which  he  executed  with  signal  ability. 
His  oratory  was  pleasing  and  attractive,  always  drawing  a  full 
house. 

REV.  JOHN  BOYDEN. 

John  Boyden  was  a  native  of  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts, 
horn  in  1808  or  1809.  His  father  was  a  very  respectable 
farmer,  and  united  with  the  society  of  Universalists  in  the 
parish  of  Podunk,  South  Brooktield,  and  a  constant  at- 
tendant upon   the   preaching  of  Rev.  John    Bisbe  while  he 
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was  the  pastor  of  that  society.  It  was  in  the  select  school 
established  at  this  place  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bisbe  that  young  Borden 
received  most  of  his  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  probably  drew  his  inspiration  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
fession of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  commenced  the 
occupation  of  school-teacher  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  for 
a,  time  taught  an  annual  school  in  New  York,  in  a  town  on 
the  Hudson  river. 

While  on  a  visit  to  his  father's  family,  he  met  Rev.  Massena 
B.  Ballon,  then  the  pastor  of  the  Universalist  society  in  the 
north  part  of  Charlton,  but  who  occasionally  supplied  preach- 
ing for  the  society  in  the  parish  of  Podunk,  where  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  elder  Boy  den,  and  frequently  visited 
his  family.  It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that  Mr.  Ballou  met 
young  Boyden,  and  became  much  interested  in  him,  discov- 
ering that  his  young  acquaintance  possessed  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  evincing  knowledge  beyond  that  usually  of 
persons  of  his  age. 

It  was  at  this  first  interview  that  Mr.  Ballou  suggested  the 
idea  of  his  preparing  himself  for  the  ministry;  in  this  the 
young  man  acquiesced,  and  requested  his  aid,  and  soon  after 
became  a  member  of  his  family,  where  he  commenced  reading 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ballou,  preparatory  for  the 
ministry. 

Having  spent  several  months  in  this  family,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  continue  his  studies  where  he  could  possess  better 
and  more  enlarged  advantages,  and  with  this  object  in  view 
he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Hosea  Ballou,  in  Boston, 
where  he  completed  his  ministerial  education.  He  had  not 
been  long  there  before  Mr.  Ballou  sent  him  to  preach  to  some 
destitute  societies. 

His  first  sermon  was  preached  at  Gloucester,  and  for  a  year 
he  preached  occasionally  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  ;  then  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Menzies 
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Rayner,  then  of  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a  year,  preaching  in  various  towns  in  that  State. 
He  was,  in  1831,  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Jacobs,  sister  of  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Massena  B.  Ballon,  and  soon  was  invited  and 
became  pastor  of  the  TJniversalist  church  in  Berlin,  Connec- 
ticut, and  was  esteemed  a  very  successful  and  good  preacher. 
He  was  next  settled  several  years  in  Dudley,  Massachusetts  ; 
while  here  he  occasionally  preached  at  Southbridge,  Charlton, 
Brookfield,  and  Oxford,  and  became  generally  beloved  and 
respected  by  the  people  of  this  faith  in  the  vicinity.  Having 
closed  his  pastorate  at  Dudley,  commencing  in  1835  and  end- 
ing in  1840,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  TJniversalist 
society  in  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  continued 
until  his  death,  which  occurred,  September  28,  1869,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  having  been  pastor  of  this  society  in  Woon- 
socket twenty-nine  years,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and 
his  death  sincerely  lamented. 

The  south  part  of  Worcester  county  has  been  the  scene 
where  many  of  the  most  able  and  celebrated,  ministers  of  the 
Universalist  faith  have  frequently  preached  their  doctrine, 
and  aided  in  rearing  the  several  churches  of  this  denomination. 

John  Murray,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  faith,  occasionally 
appeared  here.  He  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  Universalist  convention,  which  met  at  Oxford  in  1785, 
and  adopted  the  name  of  "  Independent  Christian  Univers- 
al! sts,"  as  their  denominational  title.  Mr.  Murray  was  a 
native  of  England,  born  in  Alton,  Hampshire  county,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1741,  and  died  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September 
3, 1815.  He  came  to  America  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  Under  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
he  became  a  convert  to  Methodism,  and  occasionally  preached 
in  connection  with  Rev.  John  Wesley  ;  but  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  America  lie  adopted  the  faith  of  Universalism,  and  was 
excommunicated  therefor  from  the  Methodist  connection.    He 
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appeared  in  this  country  first  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
then  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  at  Boston,  Portsmouth,  and 
many  other  places  in  New  England,  and  finally  settled  at 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in  1774.  His  preaching  every- 
where was  vigorous  and  effective.  In  1775  he  received  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  for  three  regiments  from  Rhode 
Island,  then  encamped  before  Boston,  but  owing  to  ill-health 
his  connection  with  the  army  was  closed,  and  he  returned  to 
Gloucester  and  served  the  Universalists  there  again.  In  1783 
he  became  plaintiff  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  property 
belonging  to  people  of  this  denomination,  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  expenses  of  the  original  orthodox  society  of 
Gloucester,  on  the  ground  that  Universalists  were  not  a  soci- 
ety legally  authorized  and  vested  with  civil  and  corporate 
powers.  The  decision  of  the  court  in  his  favor  established  an 
important  principle  in  the  constitution  of  religious  societies. 
In  1793  he  was  settled  over  a  society  in  Boston.  From  his 
activity  in  disseminating  the  principles  of  the  Universalists, 
he  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Universalism  in  America. 

MASSENA    B.    BALLOU. 

The  Rev.  Massena  B.  Ballou,  who  was  settled  for  a  time 
over  the  Universalist  society  in  Charlton,  was  the  second  son 
of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  of  Boston,  who  was  for  about  forty 
years  pastor  of  the  Universalist  society  in  School  street  in  that 
city.  The  late  Hosea  Ballou  here  referred  to  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Richmond,  New  Hampshire,  April  30,  1771,  and  his 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ruth  Washburn,  was  born  at 
Williamsburg,  Massachusetts,  the  17th  of  September,  1778. 
They  were  married,  September  15,  1796,  and  had  three  sons 
and  six  daughters. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  wras  born  in  the  town  of  Dana, 
Massachusetts,  November  28,  1800,  but  before   his  remem- 
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brauce  his  father,  who  had  his  hrst  settlement  at  Dana,  re- 
moved to  Barnard,  Vermont,  in  the  year  1803,  where  this 
son  resided  seven  years,  and  attended  the  district  school  there, 
kept  part  of  the  time  by  his  father.  He  then  removed  with 
his  father  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
settled  as  pastor  over  the  society  of  Universalists,  and  re- 
mained there  abont  seven  years,  till  1815,  and  here  this  sub- 
ject again  attended  the  town  school,  and  then  followed  his 
father  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where  he  preached  about  two 
years,  until  invited  to  become  pastor  of  the  second  Universal- 
ist  society  in  Boston,  in  1817,  in  December.  This  society  had 
then  just  finished  their  meeting-house,  the  present  venerable 
structure  on  School  street,  where  on  the  25th  of  said  month 
he  received  installation.  Rev.  Paul  Dean  preached  the  ser- 
mon from  Acts  xx,  24th,  and  also  gave  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches.  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  then  of  Charlestown,  made 
the  installing  prayer  and  gave  the  charge ;  and  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Flagg,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ballou  at  Salem,  offered 
the  concluding  prayer.  Mr.  Ballou  continued  to  be  con- 
nected with  this  society  till  his  decease,  June  7,  1852.  The 
funeral  was  on  the  9th  following,  and  the  reverend  gentle- 
men whose  names  follow  were  pall-bearers : 


Rev.  Daniel  Sharp,  D.  D. 

"      S.  Barrett,  " 

"      S.  Cobb, 
"     L.  R.  Paige, 


Rev.  Edward  Turner, 
S.  Streeter, 
Thomas  Whittemore, 
•'      Josiah  Oilman. 


The  foregoing  brief  reference  to  the  father  of  the  present 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  here  given  from  the  fact  that  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballou  frequently  appeared  in  the  south  part  of  the 
county  of  Worcester  as  a  preacher,  and  his  influence  exerted 
great  effect  upon  the  people  in  directing  their  attention  to 
this  faith,  and  next  to  Rev.  Edward  Turner  no  one  did  more 
to  build  up  this  doctrine  in  this  vicinity  than  he. 
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After  his  father  removed  and  settled  in  Boston,  Massena 
was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Dudley,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Universalists,  soon  after  it  was  established  by 
Mr.  Amasa  Nichols,  whose  name  it  then  bore  ;  and  then  he 
was  engaged  in  a  wholesale  store  as  clerk,  and  boarded  dur- 
ing that  time  in  his  father's  family,  where  were  several  young- 
gentlemen  students  for  the  ministry.  Here,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  these  young  men  and  with  their  ideas,  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  becoming  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

His  preparatory  studies  were  at  once  commenced  with  his 
father.  Having  pursued  these  studies  till  the  year  1821, 
then,  on  application  to  the  convention  assembled  at  Warner, 
New  Hampshire,  he  received  a  letter  of  fellowship,  signed  by 
his  father,  as  moderator,  and  by  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballow,  2d,  as  clerk  of  the  session  of  that  convention. 

He  first  preached  in  his  father's  pulpit  in  Boston,  and  in 
other  churches  of  the  order  in  that  vicinity,  and  soon  after  was 
married  to  Mary  Sheffield  Jacobs,  of  Scituate,  who  was  born 
in  1806. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Ballon  moved  to  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  took  charge  of  two  societies — one  in 
Shirley  village,  and  the  other  at  Marlborough — and  while  at 
Lancaster  preached  occasionally  in  Lowell.  While  located  at 
Lancaster  he  received  the  invitation  to  settle  at  Charlton, 
where  he  removed  in  April,  1827,  and  remained  as  pastor  till 
the  spring  of  1831,  about  four  years ;  then  removed  to  Stough- 
ton,  where  he  has  resided  since.  His  pastorate  continued  at 
Stoughton  over  the  first  church  and  parish  till  1853,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  having  served  that  society 
twenty- two  years. 

The  result  of  his  marriage  was  four  children,  three  living  in 
the  year  1870,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Ballou  at  this 
time  is  living,  and  both,  although  deep  in  years,  retain  a  good 
degree  of  health,  with  favorable  prospects. 
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REV.  THOMAS  WHITTEMORE. 

Rev.  Thomas  Wlrittemore  was  another  leader  in  the  Uni- 
versalist  denomination  ;  he  for  many  years  appeared  in  this 
vicinity  on  most  important  occasions,  and  was  in  no  respect 
inferior  in  his  ability  as  a  successful  propagandist  and  preacher 
among  the  other  foremost  leaders. 

He  was  born  in  that  part  of  Boston  known  as  Copp's  Hill, 
January  1,  1800.  When  a  youth  he  was  twice  apprenticed — 
first  to  a  leather  dresser,  and  next  to  a  shoemaker  ;  in  the  last 
business  he  remained  several  years,  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  orthodox  church,  where 
the  celebrated  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse  was  pastor  ;  but  this  son 
having  occasionally  attended  service  at  the  Universalist  church, 
where  Rev.  Edward  Turner  was  pastor,  had  bis  faith  much 
shaken  in  regard  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  and  became  greatly 
attached  to  him  ;  and  being  engaged  as  a  musician  to  play 
upon  a  bass  viol  in  his  church,  soon  became  confirmed  in  the 
doctrine  of  that  order.  He,  while  here,  formed  the  decision 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  having 
studied  a  few  months  with  Mr.  Ballou,  received  an  invita- 
tion to  settle  as  pastor  over  a  society  at  Milford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Lovice,  daughter  of 
John  Corbit,  Esq.,  and  was  married  to  her  in  September  fol- 
lowing, 1821. 

After  spending  a  year  in  Milford,  Mr.  Whittemore  removed 
to  Cainbridgeport,  took  charge  of  the  Universalist  society 
there,  and  at  once  became  joint  editor  of  The  Universalist 
Magazine  with  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou.  During  this  period 
he  became  very  active  in  the  cause  of  this  faith,  and  lectured 
in  various  places  in  that  vicinity,  mostly  at  Maiden,  Medford, 
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West  Cambridge,  Newton,  and  Quincy,  and  sometimes  in 
Boston,  preaching  both  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  other  days  in  the 
week  ;  not  unfrequently  extending  his  visits  into  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

In  1828  he  commenced  publishing  The  Trumpet,  in  connec- 
tion with  Rev.  Russell  Streeter,  pastor  of  the  society  at  "Water- 
town  ;  the  first  issue  was  July  5,  1828.  The  circulation  be- 
came large,  about  6,000,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
publications  of  the  denomination.  Mr.  Streeter  continued  in 
this  connection  only  four  months,  when  Mr.Whittemore  became 
sole  proprietor.  In  1 830  he  published  his  "  History  of  Modern 
Universalism.'1  In  March,  1831,  Mr.Whittemore  resigned  his 
pastorship  of  the  society  in  Cambridge.  In  May  following 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from 
Cambridge,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  for  several  years, 
ably  representing  that  town,  as  well  as  doing  good  service  to 
the  State,  in  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  effecting  a  change 
in  the  third  article  of  the  bill  of  rights  or  constitution  of 
Massachusetts.  This  article  provided  for  the  compulsory  sup- 
port of  religion  ;  it  made  religion  a  matter  of  state,  and 
provided  for  its  support  by  law.  He  believed  and  advocated 
the  idea  that  the  support  of  religion  might  safely  be  intrusted 
to  the  piety  and  good  sense  of  the  people. 

He  was,  in  1831,  made  chairman  of  a  committee  on  this 
subject,  and  continued  in  that  office  through  three  sessions.  The 
first  year,  1831,  the  amendment  passed  the  house  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  but  was  lost  in  the  senate.  The  next  year  it 
passed  through  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

The  constitution  required  that  it  should  pass  both  branches 
a  second  year,  which  was  done  in  1833.  It  was  then  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  and  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  ;  and 
thus,  through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Rev.  Thomas  Whitte- 
more,  religion  in  Massachusetts  became  free. 

In  1832  and  1834  he  published  his  "  Notes   on  the  Par- 
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ables."  About  this  time  he  enlisted  ardently  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Few  men  in  Massachusetts  took  a  deeper  interest 
in  this  cause,  or  labored  more  effectually  ;  and  he  desisted 
from  his  labors  only  when  disease  admonished  him  that  there 
was  a  limit  even  to  the  endurance  of  a  robust  constitution. 

Besides  editing  and  publishing  The  Trumpet,  as  sole  proprie- 
tor for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  writing  numerous  works,  he 
was  president  of  the  Cambridge  bank,  and  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  railroad.  His  capacity  for  business  and  as  a 
writer  seemed  unlimited,  while  as  a  preacher  he  rarely  missed 
a  Sabbath  that  he  did  not  preach  somewhere. 

He  died  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  March  21,  1861, 
aged  sixty-one. 

THE  TOWN  FAMILY. 

This  name  was  conspicuous  in  the  early  settlement  of  Oxford, 
among  the  first  planters  who  founded  that  town  in  1713. 
John  Town  was  the  first  clerk  when  the  settlement  was 
organized,  one  of  the  first  board  of  selectmen,  and  the  an- 
cestor of  those  of  the  name  in  this  town  and  Charlton,  which 
was  the  west  part  of  same,  till  1754. 

Jacob,  one  of  the  descendants,  married  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Campbell,  who  was  born  February  11, 
1723,  and  the  mother  of  the  late  Major-General  Salem  Town, 
who  was  born  November  2,  1746,  and  died  July  23,  1825, 
and  father  of  the  late  General  Salem  Town,  by  his  wife,  Ruth 
Moore,  of  Oxford. 

The  late  General  Town  was  born  March  26,  1780,  and 
married  Sally  Spurr,  daughter  of  the  late  General  John  Spurr, 
horn  June  15,  1786,  and  died  August  19,  1852;  her  husband 
died  February  17,  1872,  aged  92,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
late  William  M.  Town,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  college  in  1825  ; 
studied  law  at  Worcester  with  the  Hon.  John  Davis  and  the 
Hon.  Charles  Allen ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.     He  began 
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his  profession  in   Worcester,   removed   to  Springfield    about 
1835,  and  died  on  April  20,  1841. 

THE  DAVIS  FAMILY. 

Ebenezer  Davis,  born  September  18,  1737,  died  August  12, 
1816. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  his 
time.  He  left  an  estate  of  $200,000,  which  it  is  said  was  the 
largest  that  had  been  probated  in  the  county  of  Worcester  up 
to  that  date. 

Although  following  the  pursuit  of  a  farmer,  he  possessed 
great  wisdom  in  making  the  best  disposition  of  all  his  prop- 
erty, so  as  to  add  to  his  accumulations  and  keep  all  his  gains 
where  they  would  yield  a  constant  income.  In  his  loans  he 
never  exacted  extortionate  interest :  six  per  cent.,  the  lawful 
interest,  was  satisfactory  to  him. 

He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Davis,  who  married  Abigail 
Learned,  of  Oxford,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Learned,  and  sister  of 
General  Learned,  before  referred  to  in  the  sketch  of  Oxford. 
This  Edward  was  sun  of  Samuel,  born  at  Roxbury,  June  23, 
1681,  who  was  son  of  John,  of  Roxbury,  a  blacksmith,  born  on 
October  1,  1643,  who  was  the  son  of  William,  of  Roxbury, 
the  first  of  this  branch  in  this  country.* 

Ebenezer,  the  principal  subject  of  this  sketch,  born  on 
September  13, 1737,  married  his  cousin,  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Samuel  Davis,  of  Oxford.  Their  children  were  as 
follows :  Asa,  married  Polly  Sabin,  died  without  children ; 
Abigail,  married  Abijah  Davis,  of  Oxford,  and  left  no  chil- 
dren; Ruth,  married  Joseph  Washburn,  and  had  seven  children, 
of  whom  Emory  Washburn,  late  governor,  judge,  and  now 
law  professor   at  Cambridge,  was  one;  Deborah,  married  the 

*  See  Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary.  wMcli  gives  an  account  of  a  large  number  of  this 
name. 
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late  Major  Calvin  Ammidown,  father  of  the  late  Hon.  Eben- 
ezer  D.  Ammidown,  late  deceased,  of  Southbridge ;  Lydia, 
married  John  Wheelock,  whose  daughter  Sally,  married 
the  late  Major  John  Spurr ;  Cynthia  married  a  McLean, 
who  was  executed  in  Canada,  as  declared,  for  high  treason; 
Sally  married  Stephen  Burroughs,  a  son  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Burroughs,  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire ;  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  indiscretions  and  eccentricities  of  character;  Pame- 
lia  married  Samuel  Kies,  a  lawyer  by  profession ;  and  Betsey 
married  Dr.  Ebenezer  Borden,  who  was  born,  August  15, 1779, 
a  physician  in  Charlton  many  years,  and  son  of  Asa  Borden,  a 
physician  of  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  but  removed  to  Spencer, 
Massachusetts,  and  married  Deborah  Howland,  of  same  place, 
in  1771. 

This  Mr.  Davis  married  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of 
the  late  Caleb  Ammidown,  of  Charlton,  January  19,  1S02  ; 
she  died,  March  20,  1820.  Her  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Sabin,  daughter  of  Joseph  Sabin,  of  Dudley,  born,  February  2, 
1741,  and  married  to  Mr.  Ammidown,  of  that  town,  her  first 
husband,  April  14,  1758,  by  Rev.  Charles  Gleason ;  and  lived 
with  her  first  husband  till  April  13,  1799,  time  of  his  decease, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

THE  DRESSER  FAMILY. 

This  name  appears  among  those  that  composed  the  officers 
when  this  town  was  first  organized,  and  down  to  a  recent 
period  has  been  conspicuous  in  its  history. 

The  residence  of  the  late  Major  Moses  Dresser,  known  as 
Dresser  Hill,  is  a  place  of  great  beauty,  having  an  extensive 
landscape  view  rarely  excelled  for  its  picturesque  display  ;  by 
the  enterprise  of  Major  Dresser,  this  hill  became  noted  as  a 
resort  for  military  reviews  and  general  gatherings  for  several 
towns  in  its  vicinity. 

The  late  Harvey  Dresser  was  his  son,  who  resided  here,  and 
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far  excelled  liis  father  for  general  enterprise  by  the  great 
extent  and  variety  of  his  business  operations.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1789,  and  died,  February  8,  1835,  aged  forty-six. 

He  began  his  business  life  as  a  painter,  and  rapidly  extended 
his  operations  to  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  carts,  wagons, 
sleighs,  and  chaises ;  besides  harness  for  same,  and  various 
descriptions  of  iron  work,  including  the  ironing  of  carriages, 
the  making  of  scythes,  hoes,  etc.,  monopolizing  all  these 
branches  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distance.  To  this  he 
added  two  country  variety  stores.  From  this  hill,  the  center 
of  his  operations,  he  advanced  into  the  center  village  of  South- 
bridge  about  1828,  and  there  erected  what  has  since  been 
known  as  "  The  Dresser  Brick  Block,'1  and  the  dwelling-house 
now  the  residence  of  Captain  Luther  and  Luther  S.  Ammidown, 
near  the  bank.  To  all  this  business  he  added  by  purchase  of 
the  late  Samuel  H.  Babcock,  of  Boston,  what  had  been  known 
as  the  "William  Sumner  Cotton  Mill"  (which  had,  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  1822,  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Colonel  William  Foster),  by  deed,  dated,  "  June  28,  1831," 
consideration  $12,500,  and  which  has  since  been  known  as 
the  "  Dresser  Cotton  Factory." 

By  the  marriage  of  his  only  daughter,  Mercy,  to  Colonel  C. 
A.  Paige,  May  9, 1843,  this  last  estate  passed  to  his  possession, 
but  has  since  been  burned,  leaving  only  the  valuable  water- 
power,  dam,  and  lands  connected  therewith,  still  the  property 
of  Mr.  Paige. 

The  rapidity  of  business  extension  by  Mr.  Dresser,  and  all 
attended  with  success,  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  activity,  skill, 
and  great  enterprise. 

This  great  business  gave  profitable  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  mechanics,  which  opened  a  consumption  and 
demand  for  many  farm  products,  and  those  from  other  indus- 
trial pursuits.  Many  will  look  back  to  Mr.  Dresser  as  ;i 
benefactor,  but  while  his  success  gained  wealth  which  enriched 
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others  besides  himself,  it  was  an  overtax  upon  his  physical 
ability  which  brought  him  to  a  premature  death,  and  caused 
him,  not  only  to  be  lamented  as  a  friend,  but  as  a  loss  to  the 
whole  community. 

REMAKES. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  were  many  persons  in  this  town 
of  considerable  distinction,  which,  with  those  before  given,  gave 
it  in  former  times  special  notoriety,  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  towns  in  Worcester  county.  Its  wealth  and  influ- 
ence were  in  no  respect  inferior,  and  scarcely  equaled,  even 
by  the  shire  town. 

Among  some  of  them  may  be  given  names  as  follows  : 

Caleb  Ammidown,  born  in  1736.  Died  April  13,  1799. 

General  John  Spurr,       "     "  1755.  "  March  2,  1816. 

Otis  Farnuni.                    "     "  1782.  k'  October  21,  1821. 

Isaiah  Eider,  born  April,  1777.  "  October  22,  1824. 

William  T.  Rider,            "       "  1772.  "  February  4,  1842. 

Dr.  Dan.  Lamb,  born  April,  15,  1779.  "  November  28, 1853. 

Major  John  Spurr,  born  in  1783.  "  August  8,  1863. 

Nehemiah  Stone.  "                      1866. 

Franklin  M.  Farnum,  born  March  :!(),  1809.  "  April  17,  1869. 

There  are  others  of  an  early  period  equally  distinguished: 

Dr.  John  Philips,  an  able  physician,  and  a  man  of  general 
intelligence. 

Captain  Israel  Waters,  a  farmer  and  man  of  wealth  and 
liberality ;  he  left  by  his  will  a  legacy  to  Leicester  academy 
of  over  $8,000. 

He  died  in  1823;  the  executors  of  his  will  were  Colonel 
Asa  Bacon,  of  Charlton  ;  Austin  Flint  and  N.  P.  Denny,  of 
Leicester  ;  which  was  entered  for  probate  in  December  of 
same  year.  Colonel  Bacon  died  in  185-i,  a  man  of  integrity, 
and  much  respected  in  his  vicinity. 
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GENERAL  SALEM  TOWN. 

The  general  is  again  referred  to  for  his  early  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy.  This  is  a  newspaper 
quotation,  and  no  doubt  true  ;  given  by  a  correspondent  of  The 
Liberal  Christian  : 

"I  spent  a  day  of  my  vacation  at  Charlton,  Massachusetts.  Bill  Marcy 
(so  called  when  a  youth),  was  a  native  of  this  neighborhood,  and  grew  up 
to  be  a  wild,  heady  youth.  He  was  thought  by  his  parents  and  by  all  the 
neighbors  to  be  the  worst  boy  they  knew.  One  winter  he  succeeded, 
in  conjunction  with  kindred  spirits,  in  ousting  the  teacher  from  the  dis- 
trict school.  Salem  Town,  then  a  young  man,  was  summoned  as  the 
fittest  person  to  take  charge  of  these  unruly  youth,  and  complete  the 
term. 

"Everybody  thought  the  new  teacher  certainly  would  have  trouble 
with  Bill  Marcy.  But  the  trouble  did  not  come.  The  first  day  had  not 
passed  before  Mr.  Town  had  discovered  in  his  pupil  an  element  of  real 
good,  and  told  him  so.  This,  to  the  boy,  was  a  most  unusual  acknowl- 
edgment, and  it  touched  his  heart.     Some  one  had  seen  good  in  him. 

"He  was  then  capable  of  better  things,  and  was  determined  to  make 
the  endeavor.     It  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life. 

"  Such  was  his  conduct  and  such  was  his  progress  in  study,  that  his 
teacher  advised  him  to  go  on  and  prejjare  himself  for  college.  It  was  a 
great  surprise  to  his  parents,  but  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Town, 
they  gave  their  consent,  and  he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home. 

"  At  length  he  entered  college,  and  passed  through  the  course  with 
great  success;  justifying  at  every  step  the  confidence  and  hope  of  his 
friend.  In  subsequent  life  he  rose  from  one  degree  of  eminence  and 
usefulness  to  another,  until  at  last  the  whole  world  was  familiar  with 
the  name  and  fame  of  William  L.  Marcy. 

"  Long  years  after  he  had  left  his  school-day  haunts,  and  when  he  had 
come  to  deserved  eminence,  he  visited  Boston,  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
then  Governor  of  the  old  Hay  State.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who 
were  then  invited  to  meet  him  was  General  Salem  Town.  When  the 
governor  saw  Marcy  and  Town  greet  each  other  as  old  friends,  he  verj 
naturally  expressed  a  pleasurable  surprise  that  they  knew  each  other  so 
well. 

"  'Why!  '  said  Marcy.  'thai  is  the  man  who  made  me.  When  1  was 
a  boy,  everybody  was  against  me.  None — no,  not  even  my  own  father 
or  mother — saw  any  good  in  me.      He   was  t lie  first  who  believed  in  me. 
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told  me  what  I  might  become,  and  helped  me  on  in  life  at  that  critical 
juncture.  Whatever  of  merit  or  distinction  I  have  since  attained  to,  1 
owe  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  Living  person.'  " 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  General  Salem  Town 
was  not  extraordinary  in  either  intellect  or  cultivated  ability ; 
he  was  a  man  of  fair  culture  and  general  understanding,  bnt 
somewhat  remarkable  in  his  kindness  of  heart  and  genial  tem- 
perament ;  for  these  qualities  he  was  conspicuous. 

Through  a  long  life  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a  useful  man, 
always  gaining  friends  but  never  losing  them.  His  efforts 
have  exhibited  a  desire  to  do  good,  always  interested  in  pro- 
moting common  school  education,  good  morals,  and  religion. 

In  the  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  for  a  time  engaged  by 
the  State  authorities  as  a  surveyor,  in  laying  out  the  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Maine,  then  known  as  the  Province  of 
Maine,  a  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  capacity  he 
had  served  in  his  more  immediate  vicinity,  under  the  late  Caleb 
Ammidown,  E>«j.,  of  Charlton,  who  was  noted  in  all  that  region 
in  that  respect ;  when  at  the  sale  of  the  personal  effects  of  Mr. 
Ammidown,  by  his  executors,  after  his  decease,  Mr.  Town 
purchased  at  public  auction  on  that  occasion,  the  surveying 
instruments  the  deceased  had  for  many  years  been  accustomed 
to  use,  and  which  were  continued  for  that  purpose  by  him  so 
long  as  he  followed  that  occupation. 

At  a  recent  period  when,  having  no  further  use  for  such  in- 
struments, this  writer  being  on  a  visit  to  him,  at  his  residence 
at  Charlton,  conversation  turned  incidentally  to  the  character 
and  doings  of  the  late  Caleb  Ammidown,  the  grandfather  of 
his  visitor,  then  accompanied  by  his  cousin,  the  late  Hon. 
Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  and  among  other  things  was  related 
by  the  general,  his  acquaintance  and  great  respect  for  the  late 
Mr.  Ammidown  ;  and  observed,  that  he  now  possessed  the 
identical  compass  he  purchased,  and  had  long  used  as  aforesaid, 
when  by  request  this  instrument  was  bought  by  the  writer, 
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and  since  by  trim  deposited  in  the  museum  or  cabinet  of  the 
public  library  of  his  native  town ;  the  same  having  been  used 
among  the  last  acts  of  the  late  Caleb  Ammidown,  in  making 
the  first  survey  of  the  territory,  which  originally  formed  the 
Poll  Parish,  incorporated  in  1801,  and  which  became  the  town 
of  Southbridge  in  1816.  There  may  this  compass,  the  work- 
manship of  the  late  Peregrine  White,  of  Woodstock,  long 
remain  as  a  memento  of  the  past,  appropriately  finding  rest, 
reminding  those  of  the  present  generation,  and  those  to  follow, 
of  the  valuable  duties  it  has  aided  to  perform,  and  also  serve 
as  a  memorial  of  the  character  and  important  services  rendered 
during  the  wisely  and  usefully  spent  lives  of  the  much  re- 
spected owners,  through  whose  hands  it  has  passed,  and  at 
last  found  rest  in  that  useful  and  excellent  institution. 

CALEB  AMMIDOWN. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Ammidown 
and  his  ancestry,  the  following  is  given  : 

The  Ammi downs  are  descendants  of  French  Huguenots  ; 
the  ancestor  of  all  of  this  name  in  America  was  Roger 
Aimedoune,  who  came  to  New  England  with  the  first  colonists 
to  found  Massachusetts.  He  arrived  at  Salem  (before  that 
place  took  this  name),  then  called  Naumkeag.  As  Mr.  Felt 
remarks  in  his  history  of  this  town, 

"  Salem  was  indebted  for  its  first  settlement  to  the  failure  of  a  plant- 
ing, fishing,  and  trading  enterprise  at  Cape  Ann,  which  fruitless  attempt 
was  made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  Dorchester  in  England, 
among  whom  the  Rev.  John  White  took  the  principal  lead  (about  the 
year  1624). 

"His  heart  was  strongly  set  on  establishing  a  colony  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  chief  desire  and  exertion  was,  that  it  might  become  a 
place  of  refuge  from  the  corruptions  and  oppressions  which  prevailed 
at  home  under  the  countenance  of  James  I.  He  had  learned  that  some 
persons  of  the  Plymouth  Plantations  were  obliged  with  their  families  to 
leave  and  reside  at  Nantasket.  The  occasion  of  such  a  separation  was 
their  siding  with  the  Rev.  John  Lyford,  who  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
16a 
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former  place  for  his  disagreement  with  most  of  the  inhabitants  on  sev- 
eral subjects.  Of  those  thus  seceded,  Mr.  White  arid  his  associates  chose 
Roger  Conant  to  take  charge  of  the  planting  and  fishing ;  John  Oldham 
(before  referred  to)  to  superintend  the  trade  with  the  Indians;  and  Mr. 
Lyford  to  officiate  as  minister.  After  a  year's  trial  their  prospect  of 
gain  was  closed.  This  was  then  abandoned,  when  Roger  Conant,  John 
Woodbury,  John  Balch,  Peter  Palfrey,  and  some  others  removed  to 
Naumkeag  in  1626." 

This  may  be  properly  called  the  beginning  of  the  colony  of 

Massachusetts. 

' '  But  surrounded  with  Indians,  this  small  number  began  to  look  for 
more  safe  quarters,  and  only  remained  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  John 
White,  who  wrote  that  he  would  by  no  means  have  the  settlement  there 
relinquished,  and  promised  to  exert  his  influence  for  speedy  re-enforce- 
ments. In  1627,  in  reference  to  this  settlement,  Governor  Thomas  Dudley 
wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  that  some  friends  1  icing  together  in 
Lincolnshire,  fell  into  discussion  about  New  England  and  the  planting 
the  Gospel  there ;  and  after  some  deliberation  Ave  imparted  our  reasons 
by  letters  and  messengers  to  some  in  London  and  the  west  country ; 
where  it  was  likewise  deliberately  thought  upon,  and  at  length  with 
often  negotiation  it  ripened,  so  as  to  have  proposals  made  for  a  patent.*' 

While  this  action  was  in  progress  in  England,  looking  for  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed  for  reasons  of  their  religions  faith, 
which  could  not  yield  to  the  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  English 
church,  and  looking  for  escape  to  the  Western  world,  a  simi- 
lar but  more  violent  action  was  transpiring  in  France  through 
the  oppressions  of  that  government.  Under  the  able  minister, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  whole  force  of  that  kingdom  was  then, 
in  1627,  directed  to  dispossess  the  Huguenots  of  their  politi- 
cal, military,  and  naval  rights  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He 
had  succeeded,  by  his  military  efforts,  in  dispossessing  the 
Huguenots  in  the  precincts  of  Angumois  and  Saintonge,  and 
driven  them  into  the  city  of  Rochelle,  which  then  contained  a 
population  of  about  30,000  inhabitants; — when  he  laid  siege  to 
that  place,  and  after  its  continuance  about  fifteen  months,  and 
the  city  in  a  state  of  starvation,  with  its  population  reduced 
to  about  5,000  souls  by  death  in  its  defense,  disease,  and  by 
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escape  in  foreign  vessels  to  other  countries;  then  by  promises 
of  protection,  the  city  surrendered. 

It  was  during  this  siege  that  many  of  these  Huguenots  es- 
caped to  England,  among  whom  was  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  Aimedoune. 

Arriving  in  England  and  sharing  in  his  religious  faith  simi- 
lar views  to  that  of  the  Puritans,  then  projecting  the  plan  for 
a  new  colony  in  New  England,  he  united  and  embarked  among 
the  first  colonists  for  that  object.  Thus  the  name  of  Roger 
Aimedoune  is  found  in  this  country  first  at  Salem. 

It  was  at  first  spelled  Aimedoune,  lint  has  since  been  changed 
by  different  parties  to  Amidon,  Amadon,  and  Ammidown, 
but  however  spelled,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  root,  Roger 
Aimedoune,  of  Salem;  thence  he  removed  to  Weymouth,  then 
to  Boston,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  record  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Lydia,  the  first  recorded  birth  in  that  city  in 
alphabetical  order  under  the  letter  A.  Thence  to  Rehoboth, 
then  in  Plymouth  colony,  where  this  ancestor  died  in  1673. 

From  thence  the  descendants  became,  among  others,  the 
early  planters  at  Mendon,  and  from  there  to  Oxford ;  among 
the  members  of  the  first  church  established  there,  as  will  be 
seen,  were  the  names  of  Philip  Ammidown  and  wife,  who  were 
the  grand  parents  of  Caleb  Ammidown,  Esq.,  of  Charlton. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1783,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  confederated  States  of  America  to  devise  plans  for  a 
revenue  to  pay  the  debt  incurred  by  the  war,  and  to  meet  the 
current  expense  of  government  (there  being  then  no  system 
by  duties  or  imposts  upon  foreign  merchandise  imported  into 
the  country),  a  resort  to  direct  taxation,  or  a  system  of  internal 
revenue,  in  some  respects  like  the  present  one  following  the 
late  rebellion,  was  adopted. 

The  records  of  the  senate  in  Massachusetts  show  that  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1783,  it  was  ordered  that  Ephraim 
Starkweather  and  John  Bacon,  Esqs.,  be  a  committee  to  col- 
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lect,  sort,  and  count  the  votes  for  a  collector  of  excise  for  the 
county  of  Worcester,  win*  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 
votes  was  eighteen,  and  that  Caleb  Ammidown,  Esq.,  of 
Charlton,  was  unanimously  elected.  He  was  continued  in 
that  office  until  after  the  revenue  system  was  established  by 
imposts  under  the  constitution,  about  ten  years. 

Through  his  services  as  surveyor  and  conveyancer,  a  large 
portion  of  the  more  ancient  deeds  of  land,  in  the  towns  of  this 
vicinity — Charlton,  Dudley,  Oxford,  and  Sturbridge — are  found 
in  his  handwriting,  in  clear  and  concise  drafts,  and  line  speci- 
men of  penmanship. 

The  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  late  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  his  historical  sketch  of  Leicester  academy,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  very  excellent  history  of  that  town,  refers 
to  Caleb  Ammidown  in  the  connection  of  benefactor  to  that 
institution,  as  follows  : 

"  Caleb  Ammidown  waa  of  a  class  of  men  which  were  once  scattered 
through  the  country,  whose  independence  of  thought  and  opinion  gave 
character  and  consistency  to  public  sentiment  of  the  community  at  large. 
Though  these  men  had  little  other  training  than  the  development  which 
circumstances  produced,  the  lack  of  education  was  more  than  supplied 
by  the  strong  common  sense  which  had  been  disciplined  in  the  school  of 
necessity.  Though  the  more  immediate  sphere  of  Mr.  Ammidown  was 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  town,  yet  his  influence  was 
felt,  and  his  name  and  character  were  known  through  a  much  wider 
circuit. 

"As  aland  surveyor  he  was  engaged  hy  the  government  in  surveying 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  refugees  in  the  Revolution.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and,  as  such,  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  government  during  the  '  Shay  Rebellion,'  as  it  was  called. 
Among  the  other  responsible  offices  he  was  called  to  fill  was  that  of 
excise  master  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution." 
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Section    III. 


CHAPTER    I. 

n^HIS  town  had  its  origin  in  a  poll  parish,  incorporated    by 
the  name  of  the  second  religions  society  in  the  town  of 
Charlton,  February  28,  1801. 

For  some  cause  not  ascertained,  this  parish  received  the 
name  of  Honest  Town,  and  continued  to  be  known  in  all  this 
region  of  country  by  that  name  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
precise  time  it  received  this  title  is  equally  unknown  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  name  Honed  Tarn 
continued  until  tin's  territory  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Southbridge. 

POLL    PARISH. 

ITS    ORIGIN,    PROGRESS,    AND    TERMINATION. 

The  first  meeting  preparatory  for  establishing  a  poll  parish 
or  town  by  including  within  its  limits  a  portion  of  each  of  the 
three  towns,  Dudley,  Sturbridge,  and  Charlton,  was  held  at 
the  tavern-house  of  the  late  Colonel  Benjamin  Freeman  (a 
central  point  within  the  limits  aforesaid)  early  in  the  year 
1795. 

At  this  preliminary  meeting  the  question  was  discussed, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  general  sentiment  of  those 
present  favored  an  immediate  movement  for  securing  this 
16a 
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object.  It  was  represented  and  believed  that  the  interest  of 
all  within  the  limits  designated  would  be  greatly  promoted  in 
their  religious,  political,  and  social  relations,  by  being  united  in 
a  separate  body  politic. 

As  then  situated  they  were  members  of  different  towns,  and 
subjected  to  great  inconvenience,  by  being  compelled  to  travel, 
many  of  them,  six  miles  or  more  to  enjoy  like  privileges, 
which,  if  formed  into  a  separate  parish  or  town,  they  could 
have  within  their  immediate  vicinity. 

To  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  with  all  interested,  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  of  their  number  was  selected  to  consider  that 
subject,  also  the  building  of  a  parish  meeting-house,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  location  for  the  same,  and  to  make  their  report  at  a 
future  meeting.  The  following-named  persons  were  chosen  to 
act  in  this  behalf:  Oliver  Plimpton,  Daniel  Morse,  Joshua 
Harding,  Luther  Ammidown,  Asa  Walker,  Eleazer  Putney, 
and  James  Dyer. 

"REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE. 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  forming  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-east  part  of  Sturbridge,  south- 
west part  of  Charlton,  and  west  part  of  Dudley  into  a  town,  have  at- 
tended to  that  service,  and  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  The  first  article  of  instruction  to  your  committee  was  to  report  the 
most  convenient  spot  for  a  meeting-house. 

"In  the  public  opinion  three  particular  spots  have  been  referred  to, 
at  a  very  moderate  distance  from  each  other.  Your  committee  having 
paid  particular  attention  to  each  of  them,  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  central,  which  is  a  rising  ground  on  Captain  Marcy's  land, 
north  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Freeman's  barn,*  concentrates  convenience, 
elegance,  and  beauty. 

"  The  second  article  of  instruction  to  your  committee  was  to  report 
the  principle  upon  which  said  house  was  to  be  built.  As  it  is  natural 
that,  in  a  class  of  citizens  so  numerous  as  is  comprised  in  the  limits  of 
the    proposed  town,  there  will  be  different  sentiments  with  regard  to 

*  This  barn  was  located,  covering  the  ground  on  which   is  now  the  bank  building,  and 
■  the  front  yard  of  the  house  of  Captain  Luther  Ammidown,  at  the  oast  of  said  bank  building. 
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modes  of  religious  worship ;  this  part,  therefore,  of  your  committee's 
instructions  forms  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  task.  But  as  a  liberal 
and  conciliatory  plan  appears  to  be  the  general  wish,  your  committee  pro- 
pose the  following: 

"That  subscriptions  be  opened  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  erect  a 
frame  and  belfry  for  a  meeting-house,  and  complete  the  outside,  and  that 
the  pews  be  sold  at  public  vendue  to  complete  the  inside. 

"  That  every  denomination  be  equally  privileged  in  said  house,  accord- 
ing to  their  interest  therein ;  this  clause,  however,  not  to  be  construed 
so  as  to  operate  against  the  major  part  governing,  but  to  confirm  the  free 
use  of  the  house  to  the  minority  when  the  majority  are  not  improving 
the  same. 

"  Your  committee  foresee  with  concern  that  the  liberality  of  the  plan 
will  be  objected  to  by  many  respectable  characters,  as  having  a  tendency 
to  deprive  the  town  of  a  stated  settled  orthodox  ministry,  to  which 
objection  your  committee  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

"  First. — The  difference  in  sentiment  between  the  Congregationalists 
and  Baptists  is  principally  confined  to  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism — a  very  immaterial  difference  indeed.  Were  both  par- 
ties seriously  to  reflect  that  religion  consists  in  purity  of  heart,  and  give 
no  more  weight  and  consideration  to  modes  and  forms  of  worship  than 
they  really  deserve ;  and  if  a  minister  should  be  settled  disposed  to  ad- 
minister that  ordinance  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  subject  of 
it, — we  might  look  forward  with  pleasing  anticipation  to  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  wished-for  period  when  both  parties  might  be  happily 
united  in  one  society. 

"  Second. — That  every  denomination  being  equally  privileged  in  said 
house,  according  to  their  interest,  will  have  a  material  tendency  to  unite 
and  connect  them  together  in  one  society. 

"  Third. — That  there  are  comprised  in  the  proposed  town  as  large  a 
number,  and  in  respectability,  both  as  to  character  and  interest,  as  new 
towns  are  generally  comprised  of;  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  say  they 
were  not  as  well  disposed  towards  supporting  the  Gospel. 

"  The  third  article  of  instruction  to  your  committee  was  to  ascertain 
the  bounds  of  said  town.  Your  committee  propose  the  following:  Be- 
ginning at  the  south-east  corner  on  the  State  line,  to  include  James  Has- 
kell, Benjamin  Stone,  Thomas  Cheney,  Lieutenant  Eleazer  Putney, 
Eliakim  Chamberlain,  Jesse  Merritt,  Paul  Rich,  Asa  Dresser,  Alexander 
Brown,  John  Chub,  Joseph  and  William  McKinstry,  Jonathan  Perry, 
to  the  river;  thence  up  said  river,  to  include  John  Plimpton,  ('apt.  Elias 
Plimpton,  Fletcher  Foster,  Captain  Samuel  Ellis,  Jedediah  Ellis,  Simeon 
Mason,  and  Chester  May,  to  the  State  line. 

"  But  as  an  actual  survey  will  be  necessary  before  an  act  of  Lncorpora- 
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tion  can  be  applied  for,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  to  refer  minute 
circumstances  respecting  boundaries  to  that  period. 

« «  Fourth  Article  of  instruction  to  your  committee  was  to  report  a  plan 
for  a  meeting-house,  which  plan  will  accompany  this  report. 

-The  fifth  article  and  last  of  the  instructions  to  your  committee  wa 
to  see  what  number  of  persons  will  come  forward  to  assist  to  build  said 

m^A»  vour  committee  as  yet  are  not  well  enough  informed  t. 
detail  the  particular  disposition  of  every  person,  yet  from  what  mfor- 
lation  your  committee  have  already  obtained  the  disposition  of  the 
neonle  appears  to  be  general  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

P^„„'  "committee  propose  to  bring  forward  subscription  papers  at  the 
present  meeting,  which  will  give  that  point  its  ian-est  elects  on.  All 
„  onevs  either  by  sales  of  pews  or  subscription,  to  be  considered  as 
binding  whenever  an  act  of  incorporation  takes  place,  otberw.se  to  be 

^nrt^tin  closing  this  report,  are  disused  to  present ,o 
your  view  the  geographical  situation  of  the  propose,  town  The  Great 
Parent  of  Nature  seems  to  have  been  profuse  tn  His  favors  to  t  s  place. 
TneOutoebL  river,  which  falls  so  nearly  central  through,  w,th  its  ex- 
cel e^tts  or  mills  and  Cher  water-works,  are  circumstances  h.ghly 
11  leto  the  introduction  of  useful  mechanics,  '^  — |^ 
*      +•  r^  oliri  hnsmess      The  t-oodness  ot  the  soil,  with  tlie  excel 

if  ^^view  the  benefits  that  would  naturally  result    rom 

religious  society,  where  there  are  "^V"^*^^^ 
their  minds  for  the  accomplishment  of  usefulness  and  virtue,  .hue they 
are  at  present,  by  reason  of  local  situation,  notoriously  neglected  are  in 
tne  or Anion  of  your  committee,  considerations  of  much  weight,  that 
rgJtTw  o/wn  ad  obstacles  that  present  ^^^  * 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  noble,  so  ^^££nend  with 

-From  every  view  of  the  subject,  your  committee  recommend 
steacfine;  eneiy,  and  vigor,  to  take  the  ™st  f^—*£ 
carry  into  effect  an  object  of  so  much  consequence,  as  soon 
other  circumstances  will  admit. 

-  All  of  which  is  humbly  submitted  by  your  committee, 
"OLIVER  PLIMPTON, 
"DANIEL  MORSE, 
"JOSHUA  HARDING, 
-ASA  WALKER,  \  Committee. 

< '  LUTHER  •  AMMIDOWN,  I 
"ELEAZER  PUTNEY,  | 
"JAMES  DYER."  J 

"Stprbridge.  January  29,  1796.1' 
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In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  report  and  recommendation, 
a  survey  of  the  territory  for  the  proposed  parish  was  made  by 
Caleb  Ammidown,  Esq.,  of  Charlton,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
above  year,  and  a  plan  made  to  accompany  a  petition  for  pres- 
entation to  the  General  Court. 

The  handwriting  and  phraseology  of  the  above  report  is 
that  of  Joshua  Harding,  one  of  said  committee. 

MEETING-HOUSE. 

A  convenient  place  for  public  religious  worship  was  one  of 
the  objects  to  be  attained,  by  securing  a  grant  for  a  parish ; 
and  to  effect  that  object  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  meet- 
ing-house as  a  common  center  of  attraction,  to  promote  the 
end  desired.  Thus  it  was  deemed  important  to  proceed  with 
the  building  of  the  same,  as  soon  as  means  could  be  provided. 

It  appears  that  the  work  for  the  meeting  house  was  per- 
formed by  Major  William  Love,  and  commenced  in  1797,* 
and  finished  early  in  the  year  1800. 

By  the  book  of  records  of  the  first  proceedings,  after  the 
house  was  finished,  there  appears  the  proprietors'  names,  the 
number  of  pews  each  person  owned,  and  number  and  price  of 
each,  as  follows  : 

MEETING  OF    PROPRIETORS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  new  meeting-house, 
near  Colonel  Benjamin  Freeman's,  October  16,  1800: 

Voted:  "  That  a  book  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  record 
of  the  pews  in  said  house,  together  with  the  names  of  owners,  numbers 
and  price  of  each. 

(Signed)  "  GERSHOM  PLIMPTON,  Junior, 

"Proprietors'  Cleric,  protein." 

The  following   list  of  pew-owners   will  show  the  names  of 

*  Report  says  the  frame  of  the  meeting-bouse  was  raised,  July  4,  1797. 
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the  persons  who  contributed  to  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
first  meeting-house  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of 
Southbridge,  and  what  was  known  formerly  as  the  parish 
church  : 

RECORD   OF   PEWS   IX  THE   PARISH  MEETING-HOUSE. 

Ministerial  Pew,  ...         -  No.  17. 

Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.,  '       -      Two  pews,  \  "    18-     Price'  $7° 

1        '  (  "    52.  "        29 

r  "      2.  "        68 

Col.  Benjamin  Freeman,     -     Three  pews,  •<  "    56.         "        28 

(  "    60.  "        27 

)  "       \  "        65 

Capt.  Jedediah  Marcy,       -         Two  pews,   - 

1  F       'J  "    45.  "        25 


\  "      3.  "        51 

(  "    58.  "        27 


John  Ammidown,  \ 

Eliakim  Chamberlain,  >  Two  pews, 

Ralph  Vinton,  ) 

Luther  Ammidown,       -  -      One   pew,      "20.  "  60 

Calvin  Ammidown,            -         -        "  "4.  "  51 

Jeremiah  Morse,           -  -         -    "  "5.  "  50 

Capt.  Ralph  Wheelock,  -        "  "    19.  "  51 

Joseph  Shaw,                -  -        -    "  "15.  "  45 

Comfort  Searl,  "  "    16.  "  42 

Lieut.  Eleazer  Putney  and  Son,       "  "      8.  "  41 

John  Vinton,  -         -    "  "6.  "  48 

Jonathan  Perry,  Charlton,       -         "  "25.  "  41 

Cyrus  Ammidown,  i  _             u  u      ^  u  g9 

David  Dix,  ) 

Daniel  Marcy,  Junior,     -  -         "  "26.  "  39 

Israel  Marsh,  i  "IS  "37 

William  Fessenden,  \ 

Joshua  Harding,  -    "  "    22.  "  37 

Henry  Pratt,                      -  -         "  "21.  "  37 

Lieut.  Daniel  Morse,  -        -    "  "31.  "  37 

Elijah  Marcy,  "  "29.  "  38 

Jonathan  Mason,    >  u  •>     34  "37 

Lemuel  Mason,       \ 

James  Dyer,     -         -         -  -         "  "32.  "  37 

Ralph  Harding,  -    "  "    14.  "  37 

Asa  Morse,       ----'•  "    33.  "  37 

Zebina  Abbot,      -         -  -         -    "  "    37.  "  37 

Abisha  Sabin,  "  "39.  "  37 
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Ensign  Denison  Wheelock, 
Thomas  Cheney, 
Asa  Walker, 
Moses  Clark,    - 
Capt.  Elias  Plimpton,  - 
Lieut.  Gershom  Plimpton, 
Ebenezer  Clark,    - 
David  Smith,       ( 
Edward  Morris,  ) 
Jephthah  Clark, 
Captain  Abel  Mason, 

Fletcher  Foster,    - 

John  Marsh,  - 

Lieut.  Robert  Edwards, 

Jeremiah  Shumway, 

John  Plimpton,    - 

Samuel  Robbins, 

Eleazer  Wheelock, 

Ruggles  Morse, 

Lieut.  Robert  Edwards,    t 

Jonathan  Clemence,  ) 

Jedediah  Ellis, 

Gload  Dugar,    - 
Ephraim  Wheelock, 
Nathan  Brown, 
Jason  Morse,  Junior,     - 
Joseph  Shaw, 
Ebenezer  Clark, 


Three  pews, 
One  pew, 


,f 


One  pew,  No.  24 

'•  30 

-  "               »  38 

"  40 

-  "              "  28 
"               "  23 

-  "               "  27 

"      9 

-  "  "    11 

"    10 

12 
47 
57 
36 
35 
34 
48 
46 
44 
42 

41 

43 
59 
49 
31 
33 
55 

50 


Two  pews,  ■< 
One  pew,       " 


Price,  $37 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 

37 

36 
35 
36 
29 
27 
33 
33 
29 
28 
27 
30 
30 

29 

29 
26 

29 
28 
28 
29 

29 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Clark  states  in  his  centennial  historical 
sketch  of  the  town  of  Sturbridge,  delivered  to  the  citizens  of 
that  town,  July  4,  1838,  ten  days  after  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  its  incorporation  as  a  town,  that  this  meeting- 
house was  commenced  in  1797,  and  dedicated  in  1800.  Also 
he  states  that  there  were  74  different  ministers  who  supplied 
the  pulpit  during  the  16  years  the  parish  remained  united  in 
one  society.  The  several  religious  denominations  that  united 
here  were  the  Congregatiunalists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Universalists. 
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It  is  much  regretted  that  there  has  not  been  discovered  any 
record  of  the  dedication  services  of  this  meeting-house,  the 
day  when,  or  the  names  of  any  of  the  clergymen  who  assisted 
in  that  service.* 

Neither  is  there  any  record  discovered  to  show  who  were 
the  ministers  that  constituted  the  large  number  who  supplied 
the  pulpit  during  the  existence  of  the  parish. 

Some  names  are  recollected  by  the  writer,  who  were  among 
this  number,  to  wit :  Rev.  Edwards  Whipple,  of  Charlton ; 
Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  Rev.  Otis  Lane,  and  Rev.  Edward 
Turner,  of  Stourbridge ;  Rev.  Abial  Williams,  of  Dudley ;  and 
Rev.  Ephraim  Lyman,  of  Woodstock. 

TERRITORY  OF  THE  PARISH— A  SKETCH  OF  ITS  EARLY 

HISTORY. 

The  territory  for  the  contemplated  parish,  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  report,  was,  in  its  separate  parts  at  different  periods 
in  its  history,  within  the  limits  of  five  different  towns,  besides 
a  part  being  included  for  several  years  in  a  tract  of  land 
known  formerly  as  "Middlesex  Gore,''  viz.: 

A  part  of  Oxford,  from  the  time  the  grant  was  made  for  that 
town  in  May,  1663,  to  the  year  1754,  when  the  west  part  of 
that  town  was  set  off  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Charl- 
ton ;  and  then  a  part  of  Charlton  up  to  the  period  of  the 
parish,  and  until  taken  with  other  territory  in  February,  1816, 
for  the  town  of  Southbridge. 


*  Rev.  Erastus  Learned,  it  is  said,  officiated  at  the  dedication.  See  Mr.  Clark's  Histor- 
ical Sketch,  page  40  ;  also  Rev.  Oakman  Sprague  Steam's  Historical  Discourse  on  Leaving 
the  Old  Parish  Meeting-House. 

This  Rev.  Erastus  Learned  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut.  He  de- 
livered an  ordination  sermon,  December  5,  1805,  at  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Cornelius 
Adams  over  a  church  and  people  in  Scotland  society,  Windham,  Connecticut.  This  ser- 
mon was  publisned,  and  is  preserved  among  a  collection  of  sermons  in  a  volume  now  in 
the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  which  sermon  bears  evidence  of  much 
ability ;  no  doubt  he  was  selected  for  the  occasion  of  this  dedication,  for  his  known  celeb- 
rity in  that  respect.  This  appears  to  be  all  that  is  known  relating  to  the  services  on  the 
interesting  occasion  of  dedicating  this  house. 


Pnpamt awl*  /br  tiir  History  nr^mihtmJ/i. 
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A  part  of  Dudley,  from  the  time  of  the  grant  for  that  town 
in  1731,  up  to  the  period  of  the  parish,  and  the  forming  of 
the  town  of  Southbridge,  as  aforesaid. 

A  part  of  the  grant  for  New  Medfield  in  the  year  1729,  to 
1738,  when  this  grant  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Stur- 
bridge,  and  then  a  part  of  Sturbridge,  to  the  period  of  the 
parish,  and  to  the  date  of  its  union  with  other  territory  in 
establishing  the  town  of  Southbridge,  in  1816. 

A  part  of  New  Roxbury,  from  the  time  of  the  grant  for  that 
district,  in  November,  1683,  to  1690,  when  New  Roxbury 
received  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  the  name  of 
Woodstock,  and  thence  to  1747,  the  time  when  that  town 
seceded  from  Massachusetts,  and  applied  for  admittance  to  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  when  soon  after  all  the  part  of  that 
town,  cut  off  by  the  new  colony  line  of  1713,  became  known 
as  Middlesex  Gore. 

It  is  important  here,  in  order  to  make  this  part  of  this  trans- 
action clearly  understood,  to  make  the  following  statement:] 

It  was  supposed  that  the  grant  for  New  Roxbury  (afterwards 
Woodstock),  when  made  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1683,  was  within  the  limits  of  its  charter,  being  north 
of  her  south  line,  as  run  by  Woodward  and  Safery,  in  the 
year  1612. 

But  their  line  was  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  running  of 
the  same  in  1713,  by  the  joint  action  and  agreement  of  these 
adjoining  colonies,  which  proved  that  about  seven  eighths  of 
Woodstock,  and  also  the  towns  of  Enfield  and  Suffield,  which 
had  been  granted  and  located  along  that  border  by  Massachu- 
setts, about  the  same  time,  were  south  of  said  line. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  agreement  entered  into  for  ascertaining 
and  establishing  this  division  line,  these  three  towns  having 
been  settled  by  people  from  Massachusetts,  were  to  continue 
under  her  jurisdiction;  but  for  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  same 
found  south  of  the  new  line,  she  was  to  pay  in  an  equivalent 
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number  of  acres  of  unimproved  lands  within  her  territory,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  which  were  to  be  selected  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Connecticut,  for  her  use  and  benefit.  By 
survey,  these  lands,  south  of  the  line  of  1713,  were  found 
to  be  107,593  acres;  the  equivalents  for  which,  Connecticut 
received,  sold,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  mostly  for  the 
encouragement  of  Yale  college ;  and  thus  this  line,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  a  cpiestion  of  dispute  and  much  irritation 
between  these  colonies,  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

But,  in  the  year  1717,  thirty -four  years  afterwards,  these 
towns,  finding  that  their  taxes,  by  being  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  were  more  than  they  would  be  were 
they  a  part  of  Connecticut,  within  the  limits  of  whose  char- 
ter their  territory  was  known  to  be,  declined  to  pay  taxes 
assessed  for  the  support  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
and  petitioned  to  be  received  by  the  colony  in  which  they 
were  located.  Connecticut  at  first  attempted  to  make  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  for  receiving  these  towns ;  but  Massachusetts 
declined  such  advances,  alleging  that  by  agreement  they  were 
a  part  of  her  territory,  as  also  by  purchase,  having  paid  for  the 
same.  But,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made  for  keeping  these 
towns  in  Massachusetts  was  void,  by  its  not  having  received 
a  ratification  by  the  crown  of  England ;  consequently,  Con- 
necticut, by  her  General  Assembly  in  1752,  voted  to  receive 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  within  the  limits  of  her 
charter  granted  by  the  king,  and  that  they  had  no  right  with- 
out his  authority  to  alter  or  change  the  same. 

These  towns  passing  from  Massachusetts  under  this  plea, 
admitted  a  principle  that  took  from  Woodstock  all  that  part 
of  her  territory  north  of  said  new  line,  about  3,000  acres  ;  and 
lying  in  the  middle,  between  the  towns  of  Dudley  and  Stur- 
bridge  on  the  north,  and  Woodstock  and  the  province  line  on 
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the  south,  and  not  being  a  part  of  either  town,  but  unappro- 
priated province  land,  it  took  the  name  of  "  Middlesex,"  and 
was  known  by  that  name  until  1796,  when,  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  annexed  to  Dudley  and 
Sturbridge,  so  much  as  lay  opposite  to  each,  and  all  that  part 
set  to  Sturbridge,  about  2,000  acres,  fell  to  Southbridge  when 
she  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1816. 

VALUATION  OF  THE  REAL  ESTATE  IN  THIS  TERRITORY. 

The  number  of  acres  owned  by  each  inhabitant,  as  rendered 
by  the  State  assessors,  in  the  valuation  made  in  1798.  Each 
town  taken  separately,  to  wit : 

Names  of  residents  in  the  part  taken  from 


DUDLEY. 

John  Ammidown, 

300  acres,    $4,800 

Ebenezer  Ammidown, 

84      ' 

'            947 

Thomas  Cotterell, 

79       ' 

1,149 

Thomas  Cheney,         - 

200       ' 

3,320 

Luther  Chamberlain,      - 

143       ' 

2,740 

John  Dyer,         -    *     - 

GO       ' 

786 

James  Haskell,       -  .     -        - 

70       < 

'            752 

Stephen  Haskell,         - 

41       < 

564 

John  Haskell,         .... 

82       ' 

'            894 

Edward  Morris,          -         -         - 

29       ' 

'            349 

Theodore  Marcy,    - 

80       ' 

'            830 

Pero  Morney, 

50       ' 

<            470 

Jesse  Morse,           - 

30       ' 

288 

Eleazer  Putney  and  Son,    - 

382       ' 

4,914 

Edmond  Sabin,       - 

18       ' 

115 

Royal  Sabin,       ----- 

80      ' 

840 

Reuben  Stone,        - 

48  '    ' 

'            281 

Benjamin  and  Perley  Stone, 

54      ' 

'            640 

Perley  Stone,           - 

85       ' 

'            820 

Benjamin  Stone,  Jr., 

70       ' 

'            664  Winthrop 

William  Smith,                         -        - 

112       ' 

1,160 

Luther  Smith,    -        -        -        -        - 

120       ' 

'        1,240  Winthrop, 

Moses  Sumner,       - 

12       ' 

140 
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Cyrus  and  Joseph  Ammidown, 

Erasmus  Babbit,         - 

Joseph  and  Joseph  Barret,  Junior, 

Ephraim  Bacon, 

Anna  Barrett, 

Nathan  Brown, 

Asahel  Clark, 

Isaac  and  Solomon  Clark, 

Moses  Clark,  - 

Jephthah  Clark, 

Henry  Clark, 

Ebenezer  Clark, 

Solomon  Clark,       - 

David  Dix, 

Jedediah  Ellis, 

Fletcher  Foster, 

Samuel  Fiske, 

Benjamin  Freeman,   - 

Comfort  Freeman, 

Joshua  Hardiug, 

Ralph  Hardiug,      - 

Jedediah  Marcy, 

Elijah  Marcy, 

Daniel  Marcy,    -         -         -         - 

David  Morse, 

Samuel  Morse,  -        -        -        - 

Daniel  Morse, 

Daniel  Morse,  Junior, 

Jeremiah  Morse,     - 

Oliver  Morse,  2d, 

Calvin  Morse, 

Jason  Morse,      -         -         - 

Henry  Morse, 

Abel  Mason,       ...         - 

Lemuel  Mason,       - 

Simeon  Mason,        - 

Joshua  Mason,  -        -• 

Silas  Marsh, 

Silas  Marsh,  Junior,  - 

Duty  Marsh,  - 

John  Marsh,  ... 


107 

acres, 

$1,000 

105 

(< 

1,102 

61 

1 1 

708 

170 

c< 

2,660 

86 

tt 

571 

400 

1 1 

2,150 

17 

(  I 

118 

97 

(( 

1,490 

48 

(t 

544 

88 

41 

1,176 

140 

(1 

2,270 

63 

cc 

795 

127 

l< 

1,060 

100 

(1 

1,400 

492 

( ( 

3,387 

350 

(( 

5,250 

460 

tt 

437 

328 

t  t 

4,456 

150 

u 

2,475 

140 

l( 

1,200 

120 

tt 

1,707 

411 

(( 

7,725 

100 

tt 

400 

60 

tt 

900 

90 

tt 

1,845 

112 

tt 

1,333 

77 

(( 

1,364 

170 

t  t 

1,136 

108 

1 1 

1,558 

83 

(( 

860 

80 

1 1 

520 

137 

tt 

1,168 

58 

(< 

493 

120 

it 

1,167 

29 

tt 

304 

289 

1 1 

2,900 

94 

tt 

1,000 

166 

1 1 

1,668 

9 

1 1 

112 

130 

tt 

1,620 

126 

tt 

1,030 
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STURBRIDGE— (Continued). 

Eliab  Marsh,  ----- 

50  acres, 

$625 

William  McKinstry,            -         -         - 

111       " 

1,251 

Joseph  McKinstry, 

145       " 

1,540 

Asa  Morse,          - 

130       " 

1,465 

Asa  Morse,  Junior, 

23       " 

140 

Israel  Marsh,                - 

1!)        •' 

218 

Samuel  Newell,       - 

10       " 

85 

Gershom  Plimpton,     - 

173       " 

2,704 

Oliver  Plinvpton,    -         -         -       •- 

244       " 

3,115 

Elijah  Plimpton,         - 

260       " 

2,555 

Elias  Plimpton,      - 

166       " 

2,765 

John  Plimpton,           - 

169       " 

2,460 

James  Plimpton,     - 

375       " 

5,317 

Joel  Plimpton,            - 

100       " 

840 

Henry  Pratt,           - 

160       " 

1,920 

James  Pike,        ----- 

30       " 

205 

Jonathan  Perry,     - 

100      - 

1,550 

Widow  Elisha  Robbins,      -         -         - 

110       " 

1,269 

Ezekiel  Robbins,    - 

50       " 

581 

Timothy  Robbins,      - 

2       " 

41 

Samuel  Robbins,    -         -         -         - 

70       •' 

840 

Jeremiah  Shumway,   -         -         -         - 

150       " 

1,912 

David  Streeter,       - 

160       " 

L,260 

Joseph  Shaw, 

180       " 

2,970 

Seth  Shaw,     ----- 

94       " 

1,238 

Comfort  Searle, 

107       '> 

1,440 

Abisha  Sabine,       - 

133       " 

1,596 

Ralph  Wheelock,       - 

250       " 

3,124 

Dcnison  Wheelock, 

130       " 

1,565 

Eleazer  Wheelock,      - 

56       " 

867 

Ephraim  Wheelock, 

3       ^ 

49 

CHARLTON 

Caleb  Ammidown, 

313  acres, 

$4,105 

Luther  Ammidown, 

117       " 

1,275 

Calvin  Ammidown, 

190      " 

2,660 

Moses  Alton,      - 

82       •' 

1,148 

William  Blood,       - 

34      " 

272 

Alexander  Brown,      -         -         -         - 

170      " 

1,530 

Nathaniel  Borden, 

79      " 

790 

Jonathan  Clemons,    ------ 

50      " 

655 

Charles  Dugar,        - 

139       " 

1,936 

Beniamin  Douty,        -        -        -        - 

154       " 

2,002 
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CHARLTON—  ("Continued). 

Benjamin  Douty,  Junior, 

79 

acres. 

$869 

Robert  Edwards,         - 

79 

'• 

474 

John  Heath,             - 

8 

I  ( 
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Ruggles  Morse, 

154 

" 

1,232 

Amos  Oakes,           - 

40 

l< 

320 

Simeon  Putnam,         - 

89 

" 

968 

Andrew  Searle,       - 

92 

" 

1,012 

John  Vinton,                - 

449 

4,722 

Jabez  Vinton,          - 

90 

" 

1,080 

Asa  Walker,       - 

91 

819 

-TOTAL  VALUATION. 
"  The  total  quantity  of  land  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Dudley,  Sturbridge, 
and  Charlton  in  1798,  was,  by  this  account  and  valuation,  as  follows: 
Dudley,  number  of  acres,  16,567;  valued  at  $200,139 
Sturbridge,  "  28,342,  "  349,658 

Charlton,  "  26,807,  "  347,525 


Total  acres,       71,716       Total,     $897,322 
"The  quantity  taken  from  each  of  said  towns,  as  per  this  valuation,  in 
1798,  for  the  parish  of  1801,  by  survey  of  1796,  is  about  as  follows: 
There  were  a  number  of  families  in  Charlton  whose  names  do  not  appear 
in  the  foregoing  list,  as  here  represented,  to  wit :  Eliakim  Chamberlain, 
Richard  Dresser,  Jesse  Merritt,  Ensign  Harrington,  with  several  other 
tracts,  about  2,000  acres: 

Dudley,  number  of  acres,     ------      2,229 

Sturbridge,         "  ------         9,445 

Charlton,  "  ------      2,429 

"         lands  not  represented,         -  2,000 


Total  acres, 16,103 

•  •  This  varies  from  actual  survey,  as  many  of  the  farms  falling  on  the 
line  of  survey  would  be  taken  only  in  part. 

ASSESSORS. 
Salem  Town,  Charlton,  Principal  Assessor. 
Elijah  Shumway, 


Joshua  Harding,    \  Sturbridge, 

Ebenezer  Davis,     )  [-  Assistant  Assessors. 

T  ,      a  }■  Charlton, 

John  Spurr,  \ 

John  Chamberlain,  Dudley.  J 

••Charlton,  April  17,  1798.     Signed  at  this  date."* 

*  See  Massachusetts  State  Department,  vol.  xvi,  P.  D.  District,  No.  18,  the  7th  Division. 
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41  PETITION  FOR  A  PARISH  OR  PRECINCT. 

•■  To  the  HonorabU    tfu  Sunt,  and  House  of  Bep?'esentatwes  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  in  General  Court  Assembled  : 

•  •  The  petition  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the  south-east  part  of 
Sturbridge,  the  south-west  part  of  Charlton,  and  west  part  of  Dudley, 
"  Most  Respectfully  Sheweth: 

"  Your  petitioners  have  long  labored  under  peculiar  disadvantages  for 
obtaining  the  privilege  of  a  preached  Gospel,  both  for  ourselves  and 
families,  by  reason  of  our  local  situation.  A  number  of  us  that  belong 
to  Sturbridge  are  more  than  seven  miles  from  the  center  meeting- 
house in  said  town,  and  those  of  us  who  belong  to  Charlton  and  Dudley 
can  be  much  better  accommodated  provided  we  were  set  off  from  the 
town  we  now  belong  to,  to  join  with  those  petitioners  from  Sturbridge; 
for  which  purpose  we  have  by  mutual  agreement  built  us  a  house  for 
public  worship,  and  have  by  voluntary  contribution  raised  a  sum  of 
money  that  is  sufficient  to  supply  preaching  amongst  us  for  the  present 
year ;  but  we  still  labor  under  many  inconveniences  for  want  of  being- 
incorporated  into  a  parish  or  precinct  for  the  purpose  of  a  religious 
society. 

"We  therefore  pray  your  honors  to  set  us  off  with  our  lands  from  the 
towns  we  now  belong  to.  agreeable  to  a  plan  herewith  exhibited,  and 
incorporate  us  into  a  parish  or  precinct,  as  aforesaid,  as  you  in  your 
wisdom  shall  think  just  and  reasonable,  as  your  petitioners  for  the 
reasons  aforesaid  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray : 

"  Sturbridge,  May  lit,  1S00. 


Luther  Ammidown, 
Robert  Edwards, 
Abel  Mason, 
John  Ammidown, 
Oliver  Hooker, 
Daniel  Morse,  Jr., 
Asa  Walker, 
Jason  Morse,  Jr.. 
Joseph  Sabin, 
Israel  Marsh, 
John  Marsh, 
Elias  Plimpton, 
Gershom  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Ephraim  Wheelock, 
Jonathan  Perry, 
Abisha  Sabin, 
John  Mason. 


Gershom  Plimpton, 
Calvin  Ammidown, 
Joshua  Harding, 
Jepthah  Clark, 
Eleazer  Putney,  Jr., 
Calvin  Perry, 
David  Dix, 
Lemuel  Mason, 
Eleazer  Putney, 
Jonathan  Mason, 
Samuel  Newell, 
Duty  Marsh, 
Nathan  Brown, 
William  hove. 
Oliver  Thayer, 
John  Plimpton, 
Moses  Marcy, 


Joseph  Shaw, 
Ralph  Wheelock, 
Oliver  Plimpton, 
Jeremiah  Shumway, 
Solomon  Clark, 
.Moses  Clark, 
Henry  Pratt, 
James  Dyer, 
Jedediah  Ellis, 
Moses  Mason, 
Zebina  Abbot, 
Denison  Wheelock, 
John  Holbrook, 
Asa  Morse, 
Ralph  Harding. 
Thomas  Cheney, 
Joseph  Barrett, 
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Ephniim  Bacon, 
Enoch  Bacon. 
Jonathan  Perry,  2d, 
Charles  Dugar,  Jr.. 
Rufus  Brown, 
John  Heath, 
Nathaniel  Searle, 
Alpha  Morse, 
James  Wheelock, 
Abisha  Hooker, 
Calvin  Wheelock, 
Samuel  Bobbins, 


Edward  Morris, 
Cyrus  Am  mi  down. 
Buggies  Morse, 
David  Clemence, 
Gload  Dugar, 
Ebenezer  Clark. 
Joseph  Barrett,  Jr. 
Jeremiah  Morse, 
John  Marcy, 
Fletcher  Foster, 
Moses  Foster, 
Perley  Stone. 


Theodore  Marcy, 
Ralph  Vinton, 
William  Blood, 
Alexander  Brown. 
Charles  Dugar, 
John  Wait, 
Daniel  Morse. 
Freeman  Pratt, 
Oliver  Hooker, 
Moses  Wheelock, 
Jesse  Morse, 
Jacob  Mason." 


"ORDER. 

"Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

"  On  the  petition  of  Ralph  Wheelock  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the 
south-east  part  of  Sturbridge,  the  south-west  part  of  Charlton,  and  the 
west  part  of  Dudley,  praying  to  be  set  off  from  the  towns  to  which  they 
respectively  belong,  and  to  be  incorporated  into  a  parish  or  precinct  for 
the  purpose  of  a  religious  society. 

"Ordered  that  the  petitioners  notify  the  inhabitants  of  the  towiis  of 
Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Dudley,  of  their  aforesaid  prayer,  by  serving 
the  clerk  of  each  of  said  towns  with  an  attested  copy  of  their  said  peti- 
tion and  this  order  thereon,  thirty  days,  at  least,  before  the  second  Tues- 
day of  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  which  shall  be  holden  next 
after  the  first  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
one,  that  they  may  then  appear  and  show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  why 
the  petitioners  should  not  be  incorporated  into  a  poll  parish  or  religious 
society  by  name ;  in  order  that  they  and  their  families  may  more  easily 
obtain  the  advantages  of  public  worship. 
"  Sent  down  for  concurrence, 

"SAMUEL  PHILLIPS, 

President. 
"  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  9,  1800.     Read  and  concurred. 

"EDWARD  H.  ROBBINS,  Speaker. 
"  A  true  copy. 

"Attest: 

•■EDWARD  P.    HAYMAN, 

Clerk  of  Senate." 
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"  NOTICE. 

"  Sturbridge,  October  22,  1800. 
"  Worcester,  ss.  : 

"  Agreeable  to  the  within  directions  I  have  notified  each  of  the  towns 
of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Dudley,  by  serving  the  clerk  of  each  of  said 
towns,  with  an  attested  copy  of  this  petition  and  the  order  thereon. 
"  Attest: 

"OLIVER  PLIMPTON, 

''  Agent  for  the  Proprietor." 
"COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

' '  IN  THE  YEAR  OP  OUR  LORD  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND   ONE. 

"AN    ACT 

"To  Incorporate  a  Number  op  the  Inhabitants  op  the  south-east 
part  op  Sturbridge,  the  soutii-west  part  op  Charlton,  and  the 
west  part  op  Dudley,  all  in  the  County  op  Worcester,  into  a 
Parish,  by  the  name  of  the  '  Second  Religious  Society  in  the 
Town  of  Charlton.  ' 

"  Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  Ralph 
Wheelock,  Abel  Mason,  Joshua  Harding,  Benjamin  Freeman,  Jedediah 
Marcy,  Oliver  Plimpton,  John  Ammidown,  Luther  Ammidown,  Gershom 
Plimpton,  Joseph  Shaw,  Robert  Edwards,  Calvin  Ammidown,  Jephthah 
Clark,  Jeremiah  Shumway,  Oliver  Hooker,  Eleazer  Putney,  Junior,  Sol- 
omon Clark,  Daniel  Morse,  Junior,  Calvin  Perry,  Moses  Clark,  Asa 
Walker,  David  Dix,  Henry  Pratt,  Jason  Morse,  Junior,  Lemuel  Mason, 
James  Dyer,  Joseph  Sabin,  Eleazer  Putney,  Jedediah  Ellis,  Israel  Marsh, 
Jonathan  Mason,  John  Marsh,  Moses  Mason,  Samuel  Newell,  Zebina  Ab- 
bot, Elias  Plimpton,  Nathan  Brown,  John  Holbrook,  Duty  Marsh,  Den- 
ison  Wheelock,  Gershom  Plimpton,  Junior,  Ephraim  Wheelock,  Wil- 
liam Love,  Asa  Morse,  Jonathan  Perry,  Oliver  Thayer,  Ralph  Harding, 
Abisha  Sabin,  John  Plimpton,  Thomas  Cheney,  Jesse  Morse,  Perley 
Stone,  John  Mason,  Moses  Marcy,  Edward  Morris,  Theodore  Marcy, 
Joseph  Barrett,  Ephraim  Bacon,  Enoch  Bacon,  Silas  Ammidown,  Ralph 
Vinton,  Jonathan  Perry,  2d,  Ruggles  Morse, William  Blood,  Charles  Dugar, 
Junior,  Gload  Dngar,- David  Clemens,  Alexander  BroAvn,  Rufus  Brown, 
John  Heath,  Ebenezer  Clark,  John  Wait,  Nathaniel  Searle,  Joseph  Bar- 
rett, Junior,  Daniel  Morse,  Alpheus  Morse,  Jeremiah  Morse,  Freeman 
Pratt,  James  Wheelock,  John  Marcy,  Abel  Mason,  Junior,  Samuel  Weath- 
17a 
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erly,  Abisha  Hooker,  Fletcher  Foster,  Moses  Foster,  Moses  Wheelock, 
Calvin  Wheelock,  Samuel  Robbing,  and  Jacob  Mason,  with  their  present 
estates,  be,  and  hereby  are  incorporated,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges, 
immunities,  duties,  and  obligations  which  other  parishes  in  this  com- 
monwealth are  entitled  or  subjected  to  by  law,  provided  nevertheless, 
that  they  pay  all  taxes  assessed  upon  them  before  the  passing  of  this  act. 

"Sec.  II.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esquire, 
be,  and  he  hereby  is  empowered  to  issue  his  warrant  to  some  principal  in- 
habitant of  said  parish,  requiring  him  to  notify  and  warn  the  members 
thereof  aforesaid,  to  meet  at  the  meeting-house  in  said  parish,  at  such 
time  as  shall  be  appointed  in  said  warrant  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
such  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  this  common- 
wealth, to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  said  parish;  and  that  the  members 
thereof  qualified  by  law  to  vote  be,  and  hereby  are,  empowered  to  choose 
such  officers  accordingly. 

"In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  2G,  1801.  This  bill  hav- 
ing had  two  several  readings  passed  to  be  enacted. 

"SAMUEL  PHILLIPS, 

President. 

"February  28,  1801. 

"  By  the  Governor  approved. 

"CALEB  STRONG." 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  POLL  PARISH. 

Fikst  Wahhast  Issued. 
""Worcester,  ss. :     [l.s.] 

iiTo  Luther  Ammidovm,  of  Charlton,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  Merchant, 
"  Greeting: 

"In  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  you  are  re- 
quired forthwith  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
new  poll  parish,  qualified  to  vote  in  parish  affairs,  to  meet  at  the  meet- 
ing-house, near  Col.  Benjamin  Freeman's,  on  Tuesday,  March  31,  1801, 
at  one  o'clock  afternoon,  then  and  there  to  act  on  the  following  articles, 
viz.  : 

"1.  To  choose  a  moderator  to  preside  at  said  meeting. 

"2.  To  choose  parish  officers  according  to  law,  or  act  thereon  as  they 
tli ink  proper. 

"  3.  To  grant  sufficient  sums  of  money  to  supply  preaching,  and  for 
contingent  charges  for  the  year  to  come,  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  or 
hereon  as  they  think  proper. 
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"4.  To  see  what  method  the  parish  will  take  to  promote  singing 
amongst  ns,  or  act  thereon  as  may  be  thought  best. 

"5.  To  choose  some  person  to  take  care  of  the  meeting-house,  or  act 
thereon  as  they  think  proper. 

"6.  To  transact  any  other  business  that  may  properly  conic  before 
them  at  that  time,  or  act  thereon  as  they  think  proper. 

"  Hereof  fail  not  and  make  return  of  this  warrant,  with  your  doings 
thereon  to  the  subscriber  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  said  meeting,  or 
you  will  answer  your  default  in  that  case  as  the  law  has  made  and 
provided. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  eighteenth  day  of  March,  A.  D., 

1801. 

"OLIVER  PLIMPTON, 

^Justice  of  the  Peace.''' 

"  Return. 

"Charlton,  March  21,  1801. 
"  In  obedience  to  the  within  warrant,  I  have  notified  and  warned  the 
inhabitants  of  said  poll  parish,  as  herein  directed,  to  meet  at  the  time 
and  place,  and  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned,  by  posting  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  on  the  said  meeting-house. 

"LUTHER  AMMIDOWN." 

FIRST  PARISH  MEETING. 

"At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  poll  parish,  including 
part  of  the  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Dudley,  at  their  meeting- 
house, on  Tuesday,  March  31,  A.  D.,  1801. 

"  The  meeting  being  called  to  order  by  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  business,  as  specified  in  the  warrant  for  the  meeting,  the 
following  business  was  then  transacted. 

Article  1.   Chose  Luthur  Ammidown,  Esq.,  Moderator. 
Article  2.        "      Joshua  Harding,   Olerk. 
"      Oliver  Plimpton. 
Luther  Ammidown. 
John  Ammidown,  Assessors. 

Joshua  Harding, 
Daniel  Morse, 
Chose  Abel  Mason,   Treasurer. 
"      David  Dix,   Collector. 
Also  voted  to  allow  the  collector  five  pence  on  the  pound  for  services. 
"Article  3.  Voted  to  raise  money  for  supply  of  preaching  and  contin- 
gent expenses,  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitant  -  of  the 
parish.     Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  to  report  the  sums  neces- 
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sary  to  be  raised  for  the  supply  of  preaching,  and  for  contingent  expenses, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  meeting-house,  among  the  different  religious 
denominations,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

"Chose  for  said  committee:  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.,  Captain  Abel 
Mason,  Calvin  Ammidown,  Esq. 

"This  committee  reported  as  follows:  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  preaching,  fifty  dollars  for  contingent  expenses;  also,  that  the  Uni- 
versalists  have  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  one  fourth  part  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  other  denominations  improve  said  house  the  other  three 
fourths  of  the  year.  This  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  approved  by  vote. 

"Article  4.  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  to  promote  singing. 
Chose  Jonathan  Perry,  Lieutenant  Robert  Edwards,  and  John  Ammi- 
down. 

"  Article  5.  Chose  William  Love  to  take  care  of  the  meeting-house 
the  ensuing  year. 

"Article  0.  Chose  five  persons  to  supply  preaching  the  ensuing  year, 
to  wit :  Captain  Ralph  Wheelock,  David  Dix,  Captain  Abel  Mason,  John 
Ammidown,  and  Asa  Walker. 

' '  It  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  raised  to  procure  subscrip- 
tions of  money  from  those  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  who 
did  not  sign  the  petition  for  the  act  of  incorporation.  Chose  Oliver 
Plimpton,  Esq.,  John  Ammidown,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  Edwards. 

' '  It  was  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  treasurer,  and  to  report  the  state  thereof,  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Chose  Captain  Jedediah  Marcy,  Asa  Walker,  and  Lieutenant  Robert 
Edwards. 

' '  It  was  voted  that  the  parish  meetings,  in  future,  be  warned  by  post- 
ing a  copy  of  the  warrant  on  the  meeting-house. 
' '  Then  by  vote  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

"  Attest:  JOSHUA  HARDING,  Parish  Clerk." 

The  foregoing  is  a  sample  of  the  annual  meetings  held  by 
the  parish,  which  closed  its  legal  proceedings,  as  a  political 
body,  April  24,  1816. 

-DEED 

"  FOR   MEETING-HOUSE    COMMON. 

"Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  That  I,  Jedediah  Marcy,  of 
Sturbridge,  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, gentleman : 

"In  consideration  of  one  dollar,  paid  by  Daniel  Morse,  of  Sturbridge, 


.Meeting Ifotjsr  Spot  ,<  Common  around  Ike  .tame  /acre  £jl  rods. 
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and  other  jjroprietors  of  a  public  meeting-house,  built  by  said  proprie- 
tors, standing  in  the  bounds  of  Charlton,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  the 
receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge,  do  hereby  give,  grant,  sell, 
and  convey  unto  the  said  Daniel  Morse  and  other  proprietors,  a  certain 
piece  of  land,  situate  and  lying  and  being  in  Charlton  aforesaid,  and 
contains  by  measure,  '  one  acre  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  rods, '  and  is 
bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  south-eastward  corner  of  the 
same ;  thence  north,  39  degrees  west,  22  rods ;  thence  40  degrees  north,  1 
rod;  thence  39  degrees  west,  8  rods;  thence  east,  40  degrees  north,  If 
rods;  thence  north,  40  degrees  west,  7  rods;  thence  west,  3  degrees 
south,  5  rods ;  thence  south,  8  degrees  west,  1  rod ;  thence  west,  24  de- 
grees north,  13  rods;  thence  south,  34  degrees  east,  14  rods;  thence 
eastwardly,  38£  rods,  to  the  first-mentioned  corner. 

'  'Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  aforesaid  Jedediah  Marcy 
hath  given  the  above-described  piece  of  land  to  the  aforesaid  Daniel 
Morse  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  a  meeting-house  spot  and  common 
around  the  same,  and  whenever  the  said  Daniel  and  others  shall  cease 
to  imjirove  the  above-described  piece  of  land  for  that  purpose,  then  the 
said  piece  of  land  is  to  revert  back  to  the  said  Jedediah  Marcy,  his 
heirs  and  assigns. 

"  To  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  premises  to  the  said  Daniel  Morse 
and  other  proprietors,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  his  and  their  use  and 
behalf  forever.  And  I  do  covenant  with  the  said  Daniel  Morse  and 
others,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  that  I  am  lawfully  seized  in  fee  of  the 
afore-granted  premises,  that  they  are  free  of  all  encumbrances,  that  I 
have  good  right  to  sell  and  convey  the  same  to  the  said  Daniel  and 
others,  and  that  I  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  premises  to  the 
said  Daniel  and  others,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  against  the 
lawful  claims  and  demands  of  all  persons. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Jedediah  Marcy,  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal  this  13th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  one. 

(Signed)  "JEDEDIAH  MARCY.     [seal.] 

"  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
"  Joshua  Harding, 
"  Denison  Wheelock. 
"  Worcester,  ss: 

"April  13,  1801. 

"Then  the  above-named  Jedediah  Marcy  acknowledged  the  above 
instrument  to  be  his  free  act  and  deed  before  me, 

"  OLIVER  PLIMPTON,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
"  Received  May  4,  1803. 

"  Examined  by 

"  DANIEL  CLAPP,  Register. 
"Recorded,  Book  150,  p.  399." 
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DEED  OF  BURYING-GROUND. 

"  Know  all  Mex  by  tieese  Presents,  That  I,  Benjamin  Freeman  of 
Sturbridge,  in  tlie  county  of  Worcester,  and  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Esquire,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  paid  by  Daniel  Morse, 
of  Sturbridge,  aforesaid,  gentleman,  and  a  number  of  other  proprietors, 
the  receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge,  do  hereby  give,  grant, 
sell,  and  convey  unto  the  said  Daniel  Morse  and  other  proprietors,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  a  certain  piece  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Stur- 
bridge aforesaid,  containing  one  acre,  by  measure,  and  is  bounded  as  fol- 
lows :  Beginning  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  same,  at  a  heap  of  stones 
by  the  highway;  thence  south,  30°  west,  twenty-four  rods,  to  a  stake 
and  stones ;  thence  west,  30°  north,  six  rods  and  |,  to  a  stake  and  stones ; 
thence  north,  30°  east,  twenty-four  rods,  to  a  stake  and  heap  of  stones ; 
thence  east,  30°  south,  six  rods  and  f,  to  the  first-mentioned  corner. 

"Provided  nevertheless,  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning,  that  the 
said  Freeman  conveys  the  above-described  acre  of  land  to  the  said 
Daniel  Morse  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  a  burying-yard ;  the  said 
Daniel  and  others  being  at  the  expense  of  fencing  the  same;  the  said 
Benjamin  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege  of  the  grass  that  may  here- 
after grow  on  said  acre  of  land,  provided  he  shall  not  turn  in  any  crea- 
ture that  may  damage  or  displace  any  graves  therein. 

"To  have  and  to  hold  the  afore-granted  premises  to  the  said  Daniel 
Morse  and  others,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  Ins  and  their  use  and  be- 
hoof forever. 

"  And  I  do  covenant  with  the  said  Daniel  Morse  and  others,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  that  I  am  lawfully  seized  in  fee  of  the  afore-granted 
premises;  that  they  are  free  from  all  incumbrances;  that  I  have  good 
light  to  sell  and  convey  the  same  to  the  said  Daniel  Morse  and  others; 
and  that  I  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  premises  to  the  said  Daniel 
Morse  and  others,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  against  the  lawful 
claims  and  demands  of  all  persons. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Benjamin  Freeman,  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  thirteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one. 

(Signed)  BENJAMIN  FREEMAN,  [Seal.] 

"Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

"  Joshua  IIaudinc, 
"Dexison  Wheelock. 
'•  Worcester,  ss. :  "  April  13,  1801. 

"Then  the  above-named  Benjamin  Freeman  acknowledged  the  above 
instrument  to  be  his  free  act  and  deed  before  me. 

"  OLIVER  PLIMPTON,  Justice  of  Peace. 

"Received,  May  4,  1803. 

"Entered  and  examined,  per  DANIEL  CLAPP,  Register. 

"Recorded,  Book  150,  p.  401." 
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FENCING  THE  BURYING-GROUND. 

"At  a  parish  meeting,  held  January  24,  1804,  it  was  voted  to  choose  a 
committee  of  three  to  ascertain  the  persons  who  desired  to  be  proprietors 
in  the  burying-ground  which  was  given  to  the  parish  by  Colonel  Benja- 
min Freeman,  and  to  take  measures  to  fence  the  same.  Chose  for  this 
committee,  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.,  Captain  Samuel  Newell,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Jason  Morse." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  subscription  paper  prepared 
and  signed  for  the  above  object,  to  wit : 

SUBSCRIPTION  PAPER. 

"Those  persons  wishing  to  be  proprietors  in  the  burying-ground  near 
the  new  meeting-house,  which  was  generously  given  to  the  parish  by 
Colonel  Benjamin  Freeman,  for  that  purpose,  are  desired  to  subscribe 
and  set  their  names  to  this  paper,  that  some  method  may  be  adopted  to 
fence  and  secure  the  same. 

"  Sturbridge,  February  27,  1804. 


"  Benjamin  Freeman, 
Jedediah  Marcy, 
Oliver  Plimpton, 
Gershom  Plimpton,  Jr. 
James  McKinstry, 
Moses  Foster, 
Jephthah  Clark, 
Joshua  Harding, 
Samuel  Newell, 
Abel  Mason, 
Abel  Mason,  Jr., 
Oliver  Mason, 
Oliver  Mason,  Jr. , 
Asa  Walker, 
Caleb  Dresser, 


Ralph  Wheelock, 
Calvin  Wheelock, 
Ephraim  Wheelock, 
Jonathan  Perry, 
John  Plimpton, 
James  Wheelock, 
Elias  Plimpton, 
Samuel  Fiske, 
Denison  Wheelock, 
John  Marsh, 
Zebina  Abbot, 
Ralph  Harding, 
Amasa  Dow, 
Moses  Mason, 
Nathan  Brown, 


Smith  Foster, 
Calvin  Perry, 
William  Love, 
Edward  Morris, 
Reuben  Harrington, 
Ebenezer  Clark, 
William  Morris, 
David  Dix, 
Jason  Morse,  Jr., 
Fletcher  Foster, 
Elijah  Marcy, 
Samuel  Bobbins, 
John  Holbrook, 
Keziah  Brown." 


There  had  been  several  burials  hi  this  cemetery  before  it  was 
inclosed  by  the  wall,  which  was  erected  for  that  purpose  in 
the  spring  of  1804.  The  first  burial  was  two  infant  children, 
twins,  of  the  family  of  Gershom  Plimpton,  August  9,  1801; 
the  next  was  Jeremiah  Shumway,  October  21, 1801 ;  and  then 
Lieutenant  Robert  Edwards,  November  21,  1801. 
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This  part  of  the  present  cemetery  remains  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  it  was  when  originally  granted  and  fenced,  except  on 
the  front,  where  a  piece  was  taken  off  for  an  improvement  of 
the  road  in  straightening  the  south  side  of  Main  street  from  its 
north-east  comer  westward  to  Elm  street. 


CHAPTER    II. 

MOVEMENT    FOR   A    TOWN. 

rPHE  first  movement  for  a  change  from  the  original  terms 
of  the  parish  charter  was  a  meeting  held  on  January  24, 
1804 ;  this  arose  through  an  important  defect  in  the  act  of 
incorporation.  By  the  terms  of  this  act,  it  extended  only  to 
certain  individuals  and  their  estates,  having  no  regard  to  terri- 
torial limits  ;  thus  as  one  by  one  of  these  original  corporators 
deceased  the  number  of  corporators  and  taxable  property  of 
the  parish  correspondingly  decreased. 

And  by  this  effect  it  was  foreseen  that,  at  no  distant  day, 
the  existence  of  the  parish  would  cease. 

To  remedy  this  defect  in  the  act  incorporating  the  parish,  a 
petition  was  framed,  which  received  the  signatures  generally 
of  those  within  what  is  now  the  territory  of  the  town,  which 
was  presented  to  the  General  Court,  in  accordance  with  a  vote 
of  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  then  expressed,  held  on  Decem- 
ber 17, 1807,  requesting  amendments  to  said  act,  defining  and 
establishing  limits  to  said  parish,  and  giving  the  right  to  tax 
all  the  real  and  personal  estate  within  such  limits  for  all  legal 
objects,  as  occasion  might  require  for  the  support  of  the  same. 

The  committee  who  drafted  this  petition  was  composed  of 
the  following  names  :  Oliver  Plimpton,  Joshua  Harding,  and 
Daniel  Morse.  To  this  committee  were  added  another  com- 
mittee, with  regard  to  the  lines  of  the  parish  to  be  established, 
which  included  the  following  gentlemen :  Mr.  Joshua  Hard- 
ing, Jason  Morse,  and  Jonathan  Perry. 

All  the  preliminaries  having  at  this  meeting  been  estab- 
lished, it  was  voted,  that  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.,  be  a  delegate 
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to  the  General  Court,  to  present  their  petition  and  act  in  their 
behalf  in  the  support  of  the  same. 

The  parish  records  do  not  show  the  result  of  this  movement, 
but  it  appears  by  the  printed  acts  of  the  Legislature,  preserv- 
ing the  established  laws  enacted  by  that  body,  that  the  labor 
of  their  delegate  was  successful  in  effecting  the  end  then 
desired,  as  the  following  copy  of  the  act  of  amendment  to  the 
original  act  will  show. 

POLL  PARISH. 

"Additional,  Act  of  Incorporation,  March  8,   1808. 

"AN  ACT, 

"In  Addition  to  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  Incorporate  a  Number 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South-east  Part  of  Sturbridge, 
the  South-west  Part  of  Charlton,  and  TnE  West  Part  of 
Dudley,  all  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  into  a  Parish,  by 
the  Name  of  the  Second  Religious  Society  of  Charlton.' 

"  Passed  the  28th  day  of  February,  1801. 

"Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  tfu  authority  of  the  same,  That  any  person  who  since  the 
28th  day  of  February,  1801,  or  may  hereafter  own  or  occupy  any  of  the 
estates  formerly  owned  or  occupied  by  any  of  the  persons  named  in  the 
act  of  incorporation  before  named,  such  person,  with  his  or  her  family 
and  estate,  shall  be  considered  in  all  parochial  affairs  and  concernments, 
and  to  all  legal  intents  and  purposes,  the  true  and  lawful  successors  of 
the  persons  and  estates  of  those  who,  by  death  or  any  other  cause,  have 
ceased  to  occupy  such  estates,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  the 
present  possessor  had  been  one  of  the  original  number  incorporated  by 
the  said  act ;  and  the  present  or  future  occupant  of  such  estate  shall  ex- 
ercise and  enjoy  all  the  parochial  privileges,  and  be  alike  subject  to  all 
the  duties  and  requisitions  of  the  original  possessor ;  Provided,  That  this 
act  shall  extend  only  to  such  of  the  successors  and  occupants  as  afore- 
said, as  already  have  or  hereafter  may  join  with  and  become  members 
of  said  society." 

This  act  of  amendment  was  the  best  thing,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  could  then  be  obtained,  and  was  a  substantial 
improvement  upon  the  original  grant ;  although  it  was  not  a 
fulfillment  of  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  records  of 
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the  parish  show,  which  intent  was  the  procuring  of  an  act 
giving  them  full  town  privileges  and  territorial  bounds.  The 
next  movement  was  on  November  11,  1811,  by  a  petition  to 
the  parish  assessors  for  a  meeting  to  institute  proceedings  in 
favor  of  a  town,  as  follows: 

"To  Major  Oliver  HooTcer,  Ensign  Wheelock,  and  Lieutenant  Edward 
Morris,  parish  assessors  :  Your  petitioners  pray  that  said  parish  may  be 
called  together  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  see  if  they  will  petition  the  next 
General  Court  to  be  set  off  as  a  town ;  also,  to  choose  a  committee  in  aid 
of  the  same;  signed  as  follows:  Samuel  Newall,  Oliver  Plimpton,  Ger- 
shoin  Plimpton,  Daniel  Briggs,  George  Sumner,  Lemuel  Clark,  John 
McKinstry,  Calvin  Clemence,  William  Morris,  Morris  Marcy,  and  Moses 
Wheelock." 

The  assessors  called  a  parish  meeting,  November  25,  fol- 
lowing, when  Oliver  Plimpton  presided.  A  vote  was  then 
taken  in  favor  of  a  town.  This  meeting  was  then  adjourned 
to  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  1812  ;  at  which  time  Gershom 
Plimpton  presided,  when  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  further 
consideration  of  procuring  an  act  for  a  town  to  the  next 
parish  meeting,  and  that  the  committee  now  raised  for  aiding 
the  proposed  object  shall  draft  a  petition  and  use  their 
endeavors  to  circulate  the  same,  and  get  all  the  signatures 
they  can  in  favor  of  the  object  before  the  next  meeting.  This 
committee  was  as  follows :  Joshua  Harding,  Luther  Ainmi- 
down,  and  Reuben  .Harrington. 

At  the  annual  parish  meeting,  held  March  31, 1812,  Gershom 
Plimpton,  Esq.,  was  chosen  moderator.  After  the  transaction 
of  the  regular  business  affairs  of  the  parish,  it  was  voted  to 
add  three  to  the  committee,  on  being  set  off  as  a  town,  and 
have  the  petition  copied  anew  and  the  plan  unproved,  in  order 
to  be  sent  to  the  General  Court.  Chose  for  the  addition  to 
said  committee,  Oliver  Hooker,  George  Sumner,  and  Asa 
Walker. 

Then  voted  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  third  Tuesday  in 
May  next,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m. 
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PARISH  MEETING,   MAY    19,  1812. 

At  this  meeting,  Gershom  Plimpton,  Esq.,  was  chosen 
agent  for  the  parish,  to  present  to  the  next  General  Court  the 
petition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  have  the  old  plan  of  said 
parish  (for  being  set  off  as  a  town),  furnishing  him  with  a  copy 
of  the  votes  of  the  parish  relating  to  the  same,  certified  to  by 
the  parish  assessors,  and  attested  by  the  clerk. 

Voted :  "  That  the  name  for  the  town  be  left  blank  in  the  petition  for 
the  same." 

The  acts  of  this  agent  do  not  appear  upon  the  parish 
records. 

The  parish  committees  chosen  at  the  two  former  meetings, 
held  on  November  25,  1811,  and  March  31, 1812,  had  engaged 
Major  Samuel  Freeman  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  territory, 
embraced  in  the  lines  as  surveyed  by  Caleb  Ammidown,  Esq., 
in  1796,  and  presented  the  same  for  the  consideration  of  the 
parish  meeting,  held  on  May  17,  1813. 

Major  Freeman  made  the  following  remarks  written  upon 
his  plan : 

"  The  outside  lines,  as  also  the  lines  between  the  towns,  on  this  deline- 
ation, were  laid  down  from  minutes  taken  from  the  late  Caleb  Ammi- 
down, Esq.  The  river  and  principal  roads  were  protracted  from  minutes 
taken  by  me. 

( Signed ) 

"SAMUEL  FREEMAN. 
"  Sturbridge,  May  12,  1812." 

At  the  meeting  held  as  last  above  named,  James  Wolcott,  Jr., 
was  chosen  as  the  agent  of  the  parish,  to  attend  the  Gen- 
eral Court  at  its  next  session,  to  obtain  a  grant  for  a  town ; 
and  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.,  and  Major  Oliver  Hooker  were 
chosen  as  an  advisory  and  consulting  committee,  to  aid  said 
agent  in  the  object  contemplated  ;  and  it  was  ordered  further, 
that  the  old  petition  be  revised  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 
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This  movement  proving  unsuccessful,  a  parish  meeting  was 
held,  January  11,  1814,  in  pursuance  of  the  object  for  obtain- 
ing an  act  for  a  town,  at  which  time  the  meeting  was  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Oliver  Mason,  Jr.,  as  moderator. 

It  was  now  decided  to  postpone  the  choice  of  an  agent  to 
attend  the  General  Court,  to  choose  a  committee  of  five  to 
draft  a  new  petition,  and  to  obtain  as  many  signatures  to  the 
same  as  possible,  before  the  26th  instant,  to  which  time  this 
meeting  was  adjourned.  Chose  for  said  committee  :  Oliver 
Hooker,  George  Sumner,  Oliver  Mason,  Junior,  Calvin  Am- 
midown,  and  Reuben  Harrington. 

"  Adjourned  Parish  Meeting,  January  25,  1814. 

"  It  was  voted  that  Gershom  Plimpton,  Esquire,  be  the  agent  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court,  and  that  he 
be  furnished  with  the  plan,  and  be  authorized  to  transact  any  business 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  prayer  of  saidpetitiou. 

"Annual  Parish  Meeting,  March  29,  1814. 
"  Oliver  Plimpton  was  now  chosen  the  agent  for  the  parish  to  attend 
the  next  session  of  the  court,  and  directed  to  use  his  endeavors  to  obtain 
an  order  of  notice,  and  the  appointment  of  a  viewing  committee. 

"Parish  Meeting,  May  17,  1814. 

Voted :  "  That  the  expenses  of  a  court's  committee  be  paid  by  the  peti- 
tioners, according  to  their  estates.  The  following  were  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  viewing  committee  of  the  court,  and  to  pay  their 
expenses:  John  Ammidown,  Calvin  Ammidown,  Jason  Morse,  Gershom 
Plimpton,  and  Fordyce  Foster. 

"  Then  it  was  voted,  that  Calvin  Ammidown  be  joined  with  Oliver 
Plimpton,  as  an  assistant  agent  of  the  parish;  also,  chose  the  following 
committee,  to  obtain  a  more  correct  survey  of  the  parish:  Oliver  Mason, 
Junior,  Abel  Mason,  Junior,  Jacob  Edwards,  Otis  Ammidown,  and 
George  Sumner. 

"Then  voted,  the  following  committee  of  seven,  to  draft  a  new  peti- 
tion, and  obtain  signatures  to  the  same:  Oliver  Hooker,  Ralph  Barding, 
Daniel  Morse,  Junior,  Calvin  Ammidown,  William  Blood,  Joseph  Vin- 
ton, Junior,  and  John  Ammidown.'* 
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COPY  OF  PETITION. 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  SenaU  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  General  Court  assembled: 

"The  petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  set  off  from 
the  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Dudley,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester, 

"Most  Respectfully  Showeth: 

"That  whereas  the  act  incorporating  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  towns  into  a  parish,  passed,  February  28,  1801,  by  reason  of  the 
death  and  removal  of  many  of  the  original  proprietors,  proves  very 
ineffectual  towards  transacting  business  necessary  to  support  society; 
and  whereas  none  but  corporators  are  under  the  regulations  of  said  act, 
and  as  many  others  have  moved  within  the  limits  of  said  parish,  whose 
local  situation  is  such,  that  an  act  of  incorporation  would  be  much  for 
their  accommodation ;  therefore,  your  petitioners  earnestly  pray  that  your 
honorable  body  would  pass  an  act  to  incorporate  them  with  their  estates 

into  a  town  by  the  name  of ,  agreeable  to  a  plan  herewith 

annexed,  and  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 
"Abel  Mason,  Isaac  Oaks,  Oliver  Hooker, 


Asa  Walker, 
Ephraim  Martin, 
Ephraim  Martin,  Jr. 
Ralph  Wheelock, 
Caleb  Young, 
Simeon  Mason, 
Henry  Hooker, 
Charles  Dugar, 
Edward  Morris, 
Comfort  Searle, 
Oliver  Plimpton, 
Larkin  Ammidown, 
Lewis  Ammidown, 
John  Ammidown, 
Luther  Ammidown, 
Calvin  Ammidown, 
Caleb  Ammidown, 
Otis  Ammidown, 
Joseph  Marcy, 
Oliver  Mason,  Jr., 
Fletcher  Foster, 
Daniel  Morse, 


John  Plimpton,  Jr., 
Jacob  Oaks, 
John  Webster, 
Edward  Morris,  Jr., 
Chester  Hooker, 
Moses  Fiske, 
Ezra  Perry, 
John  Wight, 
Erastus  Bowles, 
Jesse  Fuller, 
Oliver  Mason, 
John  McKinstry, 
William  McKinstry, 
Isaac  Clark, 
Joshua  Farnum, 
Asahel  Prouty, 
Daniel  Baylis, 


Jacob  Edwards, 
Abel  Mason,  Jr., 
Ephraim  Wheelock, 
John  Plimpton, 
William  Blood, 
Asa  Mixter, 
Samuel  Ellis, 
Lemuel  Hooker, 
Jeremiah  Shumway, 
Dexter  Clark, 
Nathaniel  Searle, 
Reuben  Harrington, 
Morris  Marcy, 
Lyman  Morris, 
Perez  B.  Wolcott. 
William  Sumner, 
William  Gould, 


Benjamin  F.  Shumway,  James  Wolcott,  Jr., 
John  Marsh,  Joseph  Stedman, 

Samuel  Newell,  Daniel  S.  Clark, 

Duty  Marsh,  Nathan  Brown, 

Denison  Wheelock,         Jonathan  Clemence, 
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Cyrus  Animidown, 
Mnason  Morse, 
Alpha  Morse, 
William  Morris, 
Joshua  Harding, 
Moses  Morris, 
Alfred  Morris, 
Rufus  Brown, 
Jonathan  Green, 
Willard  Bicknal, 
Jonathan  Tiffany, 
Enoch  Lewis, 
Samuel  Paul, 
Joseph  Durfee, 
Benjamin  Marcy, 
Walter  Hooker, 
Elijah  Marcy, 
Simon  Plimpton, 
Thomas  Sawyer, 
Corbin  Lyon, 
Salem  Edmonds, 
William  West, 
Smith  Ellis, 
Comfort  Freeman, 
James  Young, 
Thomas  Cheney, 
Daniel  Alliard, 
Leonard  Cheney, 
Joseph  Vinton,  Jr., 
Samuel  Rider, 
Rufus  Putney, 
Eleazer  Putney, 
Moses  Putney, 
Joel  Cheney, 
Jacob  Endicot, 
Samuel  Fiske,  2d, 


Gershom  Plimpton, 
Jason  Morse, 
Ralph  Harding, 
George  Sumner, 
Fordyce  Foster, 
Thomas  Young, 
Duty  Marsh,  Jr., 
Asa  Morse, 
Perley  Marsh, 
Nathan  Streeter, 
Silas  Ellis, 
Elias  Foster, 
Smith  Foster, 
Alpheus  Foster, 
Hinsdale  Foster, 
Enoch  Bacon, 
William  Haskell, 
Freeman  Pratt, 
Richard  Arnold, 
Chester  Pratt, 
David  Atherton, 
Abijah  Oaks, 
David  Curtis, 
Chester  Stone, 
Zelotes  Bowers, 
Jephthah  Clark, 
John  Martin, 
Charles  West, 
William  Smith,  Jr., 
Charles  Cheney, 
David  Putney, 
Daniel  Sabin, 
Joseph  Arnold, 
Jacob  Warren, 
Ruggles  Morse, 
Edmond  Sabin, 


William  Stephens, 
Peter  Dugar, 
Stephen  Tourtelot. 
Charles  Brown, 
Samuel  Brown, 
Moses  Mason, 
Nathan  B.  Clark, 
Elisha  Morris, 
Aaron  Clemence, 
Noah  Blackmore, 
Joseph  Clark, 
John  Newell, 
Ichabod  Robbins, 
Eleazer  Wheelock, 
Luther  Wheelock, 
Davis  Wheelock, 
Moses  Wheelock, 
Willard  Morse, 
Benjamin  Walker, 
Nathan  Abbot, 
Lemuel  Clark, 
Salem  Marsh, 
Daniel  Morse,  Jr., 
Samuel  Fiske, 
Elisha  Pratt, 
Abisha  Sabin, 
Barzilla  Baylies, 
Martin  Spencer, 
John  Heath, 
Oliver  Mason, 
David  Smith, 
John  Marsh,  Jr., 
Hiram  Cheney, 
Charles  Brown,  Jr. 
Lyman  Vinton, 
Edward  Baylies." 


The  agents  of  the  parish  presented  this  petition  to  the 
General  Court  at  the  June  session,  1814,  when  the  following 
action  was  had  on  the  same  : 
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"In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  8,  1814,  read  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  towns. 
"  Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

"TIMOTHY  BIGELOW, 

' '  Speaker. 
"  In  Senate,  June  8,  1814,  read  and  concurred. 

"JOHN  PHILLIPS, 

'■'President.'''' 

The  order  of  notice  having  been  given  to  adjoining  towns 
by  Major  Oliver  Hooker,  deputy-sheriff,  the  court  sent  out 
Silas  Holman,  Jonas  Sibley,  and  Abner  Brown,  to  view  the 
territory  and  report. 

REPORT. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  the  foregoing  committee : 

"COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  named  in  the  order  of  court,  after  having  given 
seasonable  notice,  satisfactory  to  all  parties  and  corporations  interested 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition  of  Abel  Mason  and  others,  of  the 
time  and  place  appointed  for  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  appointment,  met  the  parties  at  the  house  of 
Morris  Marcy,  in  Sturbridge,  on  Monday,  the  14th  day  of  November, 
1814 ;  and,  after  viewing  the  premises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
and  committee,  and  fully  hearing  the  parties,  and  carefully  considering 
the  subject,  the  committee  ask  leave  to  report  the  following  as  their 
opinion,  to  wit :  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  so  far  granted  that 
the  inhabitants,  with  their  estates  included  within  the  lines  represented 
by  the  plan  annexed,  be  incorporated  into  a  town,  with  a  provision  in 
the  act  of  incorporation,  giving  liberty  to  those  inhabitants  residing  in 
the  part  proposed  to  be  taken  from  the  town  of  Charlton,  of  making 
their  own  election,  whether  during  their  time  they  shall  continue  to  re- 
side in  that  part  of  said  proposed  new  town,  together  with  their  estates, 
which  they  now  possess,  so  long  as  they  shall  hold  and  possess  the  same, 
shall  remain  and  belong  to  the  said  town  of  Charlton  or  to  the  new  town, 
by  certifying  the  same  to  the  town  clerk  of  said  Charlton  in  writing, 
within  one  year  from  the  passing  of  the  act  for  incorporating  the  new 
town. 

(Signed)  "SILAS  HOLMAN,  \ 

"JONAS  SIBLEY,    )■  Court's  Committee:' 

"ABNER  BROWN,  l 
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A  meeting  of  the  parish  was  called  to  hear  this  report, 
when  considerable  discussion  arose  in  relation  to  its  merits ; 
and  liy  taking1  a  vote  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  meeting, 
upon  accepting  or  rejecting  the  terms  of  the  same,  there  was 
found  an  almost  unanimous  vote  against  it. 

••  Pakish  Meeting,  December  6,  1814. 
"Jason  Morse  was   now   chosen  an  assistant  to  attend   the   General 
Court,  with  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.,  and  Major  Calvin  Ammidown. 

•'  The  following  committee  was  raised,  to  draft  an  act  of  incorporation 
for  t  lie  proposed  town :  Joshua  Harding,  Gershom  Plimpton,  and  Fordyce 
Foster. 

••  Also  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  select  a  name  for  the  new 
town,  to  wit :  Abel  Mason,  Joshua  Harding,  Gershom  Plimpton,  Fordyce 
Foster,  and  Jacob  Edwards. 

••  This  committee  reported  two  names — Southbridge  and  Quinebaug. 
The  name  of  ■•  South! nidge"  was  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  then  ad- 
journed to  January  3,  1815. 

••  Parish  Meeting,  January  3,  1815. 

Mi  1  according  to  adjournment ;  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee chosen  at  the  last  May  meeting,  and  the  survey  they  presented  of 
flu1  parish,  and  to  pay  its  expense. 

"  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  meet  a  committee  from 
Dudley,  to  run  the  line  between  thai  town  and  the  proposed  new  town, 
to  wit:  Major  Calvin  Ammidown,  Captain  Otis  Ammidown.  and  Lieu- 
tenant Jason  Morse. 

""  It  was  now  voted  to  reconsider  the  vote  naming  the  proposed  town 
Southbridge,  and  to  give  it   the  name  of   "  Vienna." 

'•  The  following  were  appointed  a  commit  tee  to  invite  the  lemons  t  rants 
against  the  new  town,  who  reside  within  the  proposed  limits,  to  with- 
draw their  objections:  Luther  Ammidown.  Esq.,  Major  Calvin  Ammi- 
down, and  Captain  John  Endicott.  This  meeting  was  t  hen  adjourned  to 
20th  instant. 

"Adjourned  Meeting,  January  20,  L815. 
"Chose  for  clerk  James  Wolcott,  Junior.     It  was  now  voted  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  calling  the  name  of  the  town  Vienna,  and  to  substitute 
therefor  Southbridgi . 

'•Then    it   was  voted    that   in    case    it    should    he  found    there   was   any 

r  town  in  the  State  by  the  name  of  Southbridge,  t  hen  t  he  name  of 
Newliun  or  Newborn  he  it>  substitute. 
"This meeting  was  now  dissolved." 
18a 
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"Parish  Meeting,  March  28   1815. 

"  A  committee  was  appointed  to  survey  the  parish  agreeable  to  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  and  to  employ  such  surveyor  as  they  thought  fit,  to 
wit:  Oliver  Mason,  Junior,  Abel  Mason,  Junior,  Jacob  Edwards,  Otis 
Ammidown,  and  George  Sumner. 

"  At  this  meeting  three  agents  were  appointed  to  attend  the  C4eneral 
Court,  to  manage  the  business  for  obtaining  a  town  grant,  to  wit:  Major 
Calvin  Ammidown,  Frederick  W.  Bottom,  and  James  Wolcott,  Junior." 

These  agents  obtained  from  the  General   Court  an  order, 

appointing,  on  the  13th  of  June,  a  new  viewing  committee,  to 

examine  the  territory  on  the  4th  of  October,  ensuing,  to  wit: 

Dr.  Ezra  Starkweather,  Daniel   Kingsbury,  Esq.,  and   Noah 

Webster. 

••  Parish  Meeting,   August  19,  1815. 

"At  this  meeting  the  parish  agents,  Calvin  Ammidown,  F.  W.  Bot- 
tom, and  James  Wolcott,  Junior,  were   appointed  a  committee  to  wait 
on  the  viewing  committee  on  the  4th   of  October  next.     This  meeting 
was  then  dissolved. 
' '  Attest : 

"LUTHER  AMMIDOWN,  Junior, 

"  Glerh." 

The  viewing  committee  having  attended  to  the  duties  as- 
signed them  by  the  court,  made  the  following  report : 

'•REPORT. 

"  To  the  Honorable  Semite  and  House  of  Bepresentatices  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  in  (lent, -at  ('<>urt  assembled: 

"Agreeable  to  an  order  of  the  honorable  Legislature  of  the  common- 
wealth aforesaid,  dated  'June  13,  1815,'  the  committee  thereon  appointed 
to  consider  the  petition  of  Abel  Mason  and  others,  praying  that  the 
parish  which  was  set  off  from  the  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Dudley,  and 
Charlton,  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1801,  may  be  incorporated  into  a 
town ;  and  also  the  report  of  a  viewing  committee  thereon,  and  other 
documents  accompanying  the  same,  with  instructions  to  view  the  afore- 
said towns,  and  parish  ;  having  duly  notified  all  persons  concerned,  they 
accordingly  met  the  parties  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Phineas  Bemis,  in 
Dudley,  on  the  4th  day  of  October  current. 

"  The  committee  proceeded  to  view  the  aforesaid  towns  of  Dudley, 
Sturbridge,  and  Charlton,  and   the  parish  aforesaid,  as  far  as  they  were 
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requested,  and  to  their  own  satisfaction  •,  and  after  having .  carefully 
examined  the  subject  in  all  its  parts,  and  heard  the  petitioners,  and 
others  interested,  and  maturely  considered  the  same  in  all  its  relations 
and  connections,  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  comprehend  them,  they 
are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  incorporation  of  those  of  the  said  parish,  and  all  others  within 
the  limits  described  in  the  survey  and  plan,  which  is  hereto  annexed, 
would  greatly  conduce  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  all 
concerned. 

"The  committee  therefore  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  ought  to  be  so  far  granted,  as  that  those  of  the  petition- 
ers and  other  inhabitants  residing  within  the  limits  and  boundaries 
described  in  the  aforesaid  plan  annexed,  with  their  families  and  estates, 
should  be  incorporated  into  a  town,  by  such  name  as  the  Legislature  may 
deem  proper,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  usually 
enjoyed  by  similar  corporations  within  this  Commonwealth. 
"  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

"  EZRA  STARKWEATHER,  , 
"  NOAH  WEBSTER,  '  Committee. 

"  DANIEL  KINGSBURY,        ) 
"  Sturbridoje,  October  10,  1815." 

"  Parish  Meeting,  October  25,  1815. 

"At  this  meeting,  Calvin  Ammidown  was  appointed  to  go  and  see 
Dr.  Starkweather  and  Noah  Webster,  a  part  of  the  viewing  committee, 
and  present  them  a  plan  showing  the  lines  the  parish  is  willing  to  accept 
for  the  town,  and  see  if  they  think  it  reasonable ;  and  if  he,  the  agent, 
deems  it  best,  he  is  authorized  to  request  said  viewing  committee  to 
come  and  review  the  lines. 

"  A  committee  was  chosen  at  this  meeting  to  resurvey  the  parish  ac- 
cording to  the  limits  the  parish  is  willing  to  accept  for  the  town,  and 
send  a  plan  of  the  same  by  their  agent,  to  the  court's  committee,  to 
ascertain  if  they  think  it  reasonable.  This  committee  was:  Calvin 
Ammidown,  Jason  Morse.  Freeman  Pratt,  and  Oliver  Mason,  Junior. 

"  The  foregoing  committee,  chosen  to  resurvey  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
posed town,  were  authorized  to  select  their  surveyor  and  chainmen.  ami 
have  them  sworn. 

"Voted  to  dissolve  this  meeting. 

' '  Attest :  ' '  LUTHER  AMMIDO W N,  Junior, 

"Clerk." 

"  Parish  Meeting,  December  26,  1815. 
"At  this  meeting,  chose  for  moderator,  Luther  Ammidown,  Esq.     It 
was  then  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  nine,  to  give  our  agents  in- 
structions   such    as   they   think    proper,  before    attending   the    General 
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Court.  Chose  for  this  committee,  Joshua  Harding,  Oliver  Hooker, 
Luther  Ammidown,  Jason  Morse.  Abe!  Mason,  Freeman  Pratt.  Gershom 
Plimpton.  Oliver  Mason.  Junior,  and  Samuel  Newell. 

''It  was  nowvoted  that  but  two  of  the  three  agents  heretofore  chosen 
to  attend  the  General  Court  shall  go,  and  they  to  agree  which  two  shall 
attend. 

"This  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

• '  Attest :  "  LUTHER  AMMID<  >W X.  -I fmor, 

"Clerk." 

"Parish  Meeting,  January  30,  1816. 
"Chose    for   moderator,    Luther   Ammidown.    Esq.;    then    voted   to 
adjourn  the  meeting,  to  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow." 

"Adjourned  Parish  Meeting,  January  31,1816. 

Voted:  "To  accept  the  territory,  given  to  us  by  the  last  court's  com- 
mittee for  a  town  by  the  name  of  '  Southbridge.' 

'•It  was  then  voted  that  Otis  Ammidown  should  not  pay  any  tax  for 
five  years  on  his  real  estate  in  the  town  of  Southbridge,  unless  sooner 
annexed  to  said  town  :  and  that  the  petitioners  who  joined  in  aid  of  the 
act  of  incorporation  for  Southbridge,  and  were  not  included,  that  when 
they  shall  petition  to  lie  annexed  to  the  said  town,  the  expense  shall  be 
paid  by  the  same. 

•■  Also,  it  was  voted  that  James  Wolcott,  Junior,  be  the  agent  of  the 
town  to  attend  the  General  Court,  to  superintend  the  business  for  carry- 
ing the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town  into  effect,  which  our  agents  left 
with  General  Holman. 

"  Voted  to  dissolve  this  meeting. 

•At tesl  :  "LUTHER  AMMIDOWN,  Junior, 

"  Clerk." 

"  Parish  Meeting,  April  24,  1816. 

"Chose  for  moderator,  Captain  Gershom  Plimpton. 

"It  was  then  voted  that  the  clerk  of  the  parish  receive  all  the  books 
and  papers  concerning  the  parish  proprietors,  and  that  the  clerk  trans- 
fer and  record  the  doing-  of  the  former  pew-holders,  in  a  book  belong- 
ing to  said  proprietors. 

"It  was  then  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  concern- 
ing the  meeting-house,  to  consist  of  four,  as  follows,  to  wit:  Calvin 
Ammidown.  Jason  Morse,  Gershom  Plimpton,  and  Joshua  Vinton." 

The  object  of  this  committee  of  ways  and  means  was,  no 
doubt,  to  disposeof  the  meeting-house;  as  there  had  been  a 
desire  of  the  Congregationalists  to  either  buy  the  interests  of 
the  other  religious  denominations,  who  were  then  proprietors 
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in  said  house,  or  to  sell  their  own  interest ;  and  it  appears 
there  had  been  an  offer  by  the  Congregationalists  to  either 
buy  or  to  sell,  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  committee  arranged  this  mode  of  closing  the  joint  interest 
by  which  the  house  was  then  held,  as  the  other  denominations 
did  buy  the  interest  of  the  Congregationalists  at  the  price  here 
stated.  This  transaction  does  not  appear  upon  the  parish 
records,  but  it  is  well  known  that  such  were  the  facts. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  held  by  the  parish  that  appears 
upon  its  records. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing,  there  were  several 
different  surveys  made  during  the  progress  of  the  effort  for 
obtaining  the  grant  for  the  town.  Upon  the  last  survey, 
made  by  Major  Samuel  Freeman,  he  inserts  the  following 
remarks : 

"  N.  B. — On  all  former  plans  of  this  territory  drawn  by  me,  that  part 
of  Charlton  formerly  set  off  to  Stnrbridge  has  been  included  in  the 
measure  of  Charlton,  agreeable  to  the  original  plan  by  Caleb  Ammidown, 
Esq.,  made  in  1796;  on  all  ])lans  of  this  date,  it  is  included  with  Stur- 
bridge ;  and  drawn  160  rods  to  an  inch.  Dated  at  Sturbridge,  November, 
1815." 

The  part  set  off  from  Charlton  to  Sturbridge,  here  referred 
to  by  Major  Freeman,  was  set  off,  June  27,  1792,  before  there 
was  a  movement  for  the  poll  parish.  It  included  all  that  part 
of  Charlton  that  lay  south  of  the  main  street,  now  in  South- 
bridge  village,  on  the  road  leading  to  Dudley,  to  wit:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  on  the  line  between  Sturbridge  and  Charlton 
at  about  where  the  Columbian  building  in  Southbridge  village 
nowstands,  corner  of  Elm  street,  and  thence  running  southerly 
on  said  line  to  the  great  monument,  or  Dudley  north-west 
corner,  as  the  line  and  corner  were  then  located  ;  thence 
easterly  along  the  line  between  Dudley  and  Charlton,  until 
it  reached  said  Dudley  road;  this  three-cornered  or  triangular 
piece  was  set  off  to  Sturbridge,  as  before  stated,  in  1792,  on 
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the  petition  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cheney,  Widow  Seabury,  and 
Benjamin  Freeman. 

The  following  is  the  oath  administered  to  the  surveyor  and 
chainmen  who  surveyed  the  lines  for  the  town  of  Southbridge ; 
performed  at  several  different  times  by  the  authority  of  the 
committees  of  the  parish,  to  wit : 

"Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Worcester,  ss. : 

'•May  19,  1815. 
"Then  personally  appeared  Samuel  Freeman,  surveyor;  and  Oliver 
Mason,  Junior,  Abel  Mason,  Junior,  Jacob  Edwards,  Otis  Ammidown, 
and  George  Sumner,  the  chainmen;  and  made  oath,  that  in  taking  an 
actual  survey  of  the  parish  called  Honest  Town,  set  off  from  the  towns  of 
Dudley,  Sturbridge,  and  Charlton,  by  an  Act  of  this  Commonwealth, 
passed,  February  28,  1801,  that  they  would  faithfully  and  impartially, 
according  to  their  best  skill  and  judgment,  make  a  true  survey 
of  the  territory,  proposed  by  the  petitioners  to  be  incorporated  into  a 
separate  town,  according  to  their  petition,  and  a  former  survey,  exhibited 
to  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  at  a  former  session,  and  agreeable 
to  an  order  of  the  General  Court,  passed,  February  2,  1815. 
"  Before  me, 

"FREDERICK  W.  BOTTOM, 

' '  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"  EXPLANATIONS  ON  THE  LAST  PLAN. 

"Original    lines   of   parish    by    Caleb    Ammidown, 

marked  thus, 

"  Lines  reported  by  the  court's  committee,   marked 

thUS,       --------  oooooooooooooooo 

"  Lines  drawn  by  the  petitioners,  marked  thus,         -     —      —      —      — 

"  Lines  where  the  petitioners  and  committee  agree,       — o  — o —  o — o — 

"  Statement. 

••  The  whole  number  of  acres,  by  plan  of  Caleb  Ammidown, 

Esq.,  within  the  outside  lines  are,     -----       15,0444 
Taken  from  Sturbridge.  8,262£ 

"        Charlton,  -  4,367| 

"        Dudley.  2,414         15,044* 

'•The  lines  by  the  committee  include. 

From  Sturbridge,  7,940£ 

"     Charlton,    -         -  -        3,080£ 

"      Dudley,      -         -  -        1,381*       12.4021 
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"The  petitioners'  lines  include, 

From  Sturbridge,         -        -        -        8,169i 
"      Charlton,    -  3,235£ 

"     Dudley,      -         -         -  2,074i       13,479 

"  The  reports  of  the  court  committees,  maps,  petition,  and  estimates,  are 
taken  from  documents  in  the  files  of  the  department  of  state  at  Boston." 

This  town,  when  incorporated,  included  12,402Jf  acres,  but 
was  enlarged  by  an  addition  taken  from  Dudley  of  about 
1,000  acres,  making  a  total  of  13,500  acres. 


CHAPTER    I  T  I . 

AN    ACT 

To  Incorporate  the  Town  of  Sotjthbridge. 

OECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  8enaU  and  lions,  of  Representatives  in 
K-J  (r<n< rul  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  tin  snin< .  That  all  the 
parts  of  the  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Dudley,  as  contained 
and  described  within  the  following  boundaries,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  established  as  a  separate  town,  by  the  name  of  Southbridge,  viz.  : 
Beginning  at  the  south-east  corner,  being  a  heap  of  stones  on  Connecti- 
cut line;  thence  running  north,  9  degrees  west,  eighty-nine  rods  (89),  to 
the  great  monument,  so-called;  thence,  continuing  the  same  course,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  rods  (420),  to  a  white-oak  tree,  marked,  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Sturbridge,  projecting  into  Dudley ;  thence  north,  17  de- 
grees cast,  live  hundred  and  twenty  rods  (520),  to  a  stake  and  stones  on 
the  east  line  of  Luther  Ammidown's  farm;  thence  north,  31|  degrees 
east,  one  hundred  and  two  rods  (102),  to  a  black-oak  tree,  marked; 
Thence  north,  5$  degrees  east,  eighteen  and  one-half  rods  (18J),  to  said 
Ammidown's  north-east  corner;  thence  west,  11  degrees  south,  fifty-one 
rods  (51),  to  Eliakim  Chamberlain's  land,  the  south-west  corner;  thence 
north,  1  degree  west,  one  hundred  and  three  rods  (103),  to  a  north- 
west corner  of  said  Chamberlain's  land ;  thence  east,  9i  degrees  north, 
forty  rods  (40);  thence  east,  18  degrees  north,  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  rods  (275),  to  a  south-east  corner  of  said  Ammidown's  land;  thence 
north,  21  degrees  east,  fifty-eight  rods  (58),  to  another  north-east  corner 
of  Luther  Ammidown's  land:  thence  west,  11  degrees  south,  thirty-two 
and  one-half  rods  (32£),  to  another  south-west  corner  of  said  Chamber- 
lain's land;  thence  north.  23.1  degrees  east,  thirty-four  and  one-half  rods 
(34$),  to  a  stake  and  stones ;  theme  north.  30  degrees  east,  fifteen  rod- 
lb")),  to  a  stake  and  stones;  thence  west,  12  degrees  north,  thirty  rods 
(30),  to  a  poplar-staddle  on  Calvin  Ammidown's  east  line;  thence  north, 
H  degrees  west,  on  said  Calvin  Ammidown's  cast  line,  and  crossing  a  small 
pond,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  rods  (227),  to  a  stake  on  his  north 
line,  in  a  cedar  swamp ;  thence  west,  14$  degrees  south,  forty-five  and 
one-half  rods  (45$),  to  Royal  Ellis'  south-east  corner;  thence  west. 
Hi  degrees  south,  forty-one  rods  ill),  to  said  Ellis'  south-west  corner; 
thence   west,   31$  degrees   north,    five  hundred    and    eighty-eight  rods 
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(588),  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Benjamin  Douty,  Jr.'s  farm;  thence 
west,  15i  degrees  south,  eighty-four  rods  (84),  to  a  stake  and  stones  on 
Sturbridge  east  line ;  thence  southerly  on  said  line,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  rods  (183),  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Henry  Fiske's  land; 
thence  west,  40^  degrees  south,  three  hundred  rods  (300),  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Captain  Jacob  Endicott's  farm;  thence  south,  13£  degrees 
west,  in  his  west  line,  one  hundred  and  thirty  rods  (130),  to  the  middle  of 
Quinebaug  river ;  thence  running  up  the  middle  of  said  river  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  rods  (401),  to  a  stake  and  stones  on  the  north 
side  of  said  river;  thence  south,  26  degrees  west,  three  hundred  and 
twelve  rods  (312),  to  a  stake  and  stones ;  thence  south,  38  degrees  west, 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  rods  (780),  to  a  stake  and  stones  in  Connecti- 
cut line :  thence  easterly,  on  the  north  line  of  Woodstock  in  Con- 
necticut, about  seventeen  hundred  rods  (1,700),  to  the  corner  first 
mentioned,  containing  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  two  and  a  half 
acres,  including  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  above-described  lines. 
And  the  said  town  of  Southbridge  is  hereby  vested  with  all  the  powers 
and  privileges,  and  is  also  subjected  to  the  same  duties  and  regulations 
of  other  towns,  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

"Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of 
land  in  the  town  of  Southbridge  shall  be  holden  to  pay  their  proportion 
of  all  taxes  already  voted  to  be  raised  and  shall  have  been  assessed  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  the  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton, 
and  Dudley,  and  also  to  pay  their  proportion  of  all  public  debts  due  and 
owing  by  the  said  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Dudley,  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  town  of  Southbridge  shall  be 
entitled  to  demand  and  receive  of  the  said  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Charl- 
ton, and  Dudley,  its  proportion  of  all  the  town's  public  stock  of  arms, 
ammunition,  legacies,  and  bequests,  or  any  other  town  property  what- 
soever the  said  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Dudley  were  pos- 
sessed of  or  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act.  Said  town 
of  Southbridge  is  also  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  certain  bond 
given  by  Jedediah  Marcy,  deceased,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Charlton  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Marcy  bridge,  so  called, 
within  said  town  of  Southbridge,  for  a  certain  time  in  said  bond  ex- 
pressed. 

';  Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
of  Southbridge  shall  support  and  maintain  all  such  persons  as  have 
heretofore  been,  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Dudley  hereby  incorporated,  and  are  or 
may  become  chargeable  according  to  the  laws  of  this  cominonwealt  h,  and 
who  have  not  obtained  a  settlement  elsewhere  therein. 
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•■  Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Worcester  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  warrant,  directed 
to  a  freeholder  of  said  town  of  Southbridge,  requiring  him  to  notify 
and  warn  the  inhabitants  to  meet  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as 
may  be  appointed  in  said  warrant,  for  the  choice  of  such  officers  as 
towns  are  by  law  required  to  choose  or  appoint  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  March  or  April. 

"February  15,  1816."* 

FIRST  TOWN  MEETING— ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TOWN. 

The  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  was  issued  by  Oliver 
Plimpton,  Esq.,  to  Dexter  Clark,  dated,  "February  21,  1816," 
directing  the  calling  of  the  legal  voters  to  assemble  at  the  meet- 
ing-house, where  the  parish  meetings  have  heretofore  been  held, 
March  6,  1816.  This  warrant  was  served  and  returned  on 
the  24th  instant  following,  indorsed  by  Mr.  Clark. 

"Town  Meeting,  March  6,  1816. 
••The  following  officers  were  now  elected,  to  wit: 
For  Mod*  rotor,  -  Captain  Gershom  Plimpton. 

"    Town  Clerk,  -        -  Timothy  Paige,  Esq. 

"    Town  Treasurer,  -        -      Luther  Ammidown,  Esq.,  Senior. 

\  Captain  Gershom  Plimpton, 
I  Major  Samuel  Fiske, 
"    Select  nun,  -        -        -   J  Joshua  Mason, 

William  Morris, 
I  Fordyce  Foster, 
C  John  McKinstry, 
"    Assessors,  -        -        -   <  Edward  Baylis, 

'  Joseph  Marcy." 

It  was  now  voted  that  the  offices  of  constable  and  collector 
be  held  by  one  person,  and  be  given  to  him  who  would  pay 
the  most  for  the  privilege. 

It  appears  that  the  highest  bid  was  $13.20,  by  Dexter 
Clark,  who  received  said  offices. 

The  following  persons  were  then  chosen  as  a  committee  to 
divide  the  town  into  districts  for  support  of  schools  and  high- 

*  See  vol.  v,  Massachusetts  Special  Laws,  page  117. 
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For  Central  District, 

chose,   - 

"    Ammidown,     " 

North-east, 

"    Arnold, 

East, 

"    Pratt, 

South-east, 

'  •    Morris,               ' ; 

South, 

"  Wheelock, 

South-west, 

"   Globe, 

"West, 

ways.     This  committee  was  selected  from  the  several  old  dis- 
tricts, as  they  were  in  the  old  towns,  now  within  this  territory. 

^  Major  Oliver  Hooker, 
I  Lieutenant  Oliver  Mason. 
Ruggles  Morse. 
Richard  Arnold. 
Freeman  Pratt. 
William  Morris. 
Jason  Morse. 
Major  Samuel  Fiske. 
This  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  April  1. 

"Adjourned  Meeting,  April  1,  1816. 
'•  It  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  foregoing  committee  who  had 
performed  their  duty  in  districting  the  town,  and  presented  their  doings 
at  this  meeting.'" 

The  districts  as  reported  were  substantially  the  same  terri- 
tory in  each,  as  they  formerly  stood  in  the  old  town,  and  were 
distinguished  by  number,  the  same  as  have  from  this  date  been 
known  up  to  the  present  time,  to  wit :  Nos.  1  to  7.  Chose 
for  highway  surveyors  : 


For  District  No.  1,  Center, 

"  "2,  South-west,     - 

"  "3,  Globe,  west,  - 

''4,  North-east, 

"  "5,  East, 

"  ••    6,  South-east, 

"  "    7,  South, 

For  Tythingmen,     - 


"  IIo<j-Reevrx, 


Chose  for  J)<      R&  ves, 


Pence- 1 '/<  wers. 


Field-DHvt  rs, 


Lyman  Morris. 

Davis  Wheelock. 

William  McKinstry. 

Joshua  Vinton. 

Alfred  Morris. 

Daniel  Morse,  Junior. 

Nathan  Brown. 

Daniel  Baylis,  Cyrus  Ammidown. 

f  William  Stevens,  Lewis  Mason, 

j   John  Clark,  Chester  Dresser, 

j   Richard  Arnold,  Freeman  Pratt, 

[      and  Parker  Morse. 

(  Isaac  Clark, 

I  Abel  Mason. 

r  Jason  Morse, 

-j  Jacob  Edwards, 

(  Freeman  Pratt. 

\  Jacob  Edwards, 

i  Eleazer  Wheelock. 
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Chose  for  Sealer  of  Weights  and  ( 


Measures,    -        -        -    \ 

Sealer  of  Leather, 

Surveyor  of  I/amber, 

Pound-Keeper,    - 

School  Committee,  No.  1, 
"  2, 
"  3, 
"     4, 


Examining  flu  Treasurer's  \ 


account, 

Reporting    the    mm 

ne- 

cessary  for  school 

i.r- 

penses,           -      No 

1, 

i  t 

2, 

" 

3. 

" 

4, 

Fordyce  Foster. 

Isaac  Oaks. 
James  Wolcott,  Jr. 
Joseph  Marcy. 
George  Sumner. 
Ralph  Harding. 
Samuel  Fiske. 
Calvin  Ammidown. 
Moses  Morris. 
Daniel  Morse,  Junior. 
Parker  Morse. 
Oliver  Hooker, 
Morris  Marcy, 
Jason  Morse. 


Examining  Schools, 


George  Sumner. 
Jason  Morse. 
John  McKinstry. 
Calvin  Ammidown. 
Erastus  Bowles. 
Freeman  Pratt. 
Edward   Baylies. 
John  McKinstry. 
John  Seabury. 
Larkin  Ammidown. 


• '  It  was  voted  to  provide  a  suitable  place  to  deposit  the  town's  stock 
of  ammunition.  The  selectmen  were  ordered  to  adjust  the  accounts  of 
brought  against  the  town.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  ascertain  and 
receive  the  town's  proportion  of  the  public  property  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and  Dudley,  to  wit:  Calvin  Ammidown, 
Gershom  Plimpton,  Samuel  Fiske,  and  Luther  Ammidown. 

"Selected  the  following  j3ersons  to  act  as  jurymen:  Calvin  Ammi- 
down, Oliver  Mason,  Junior,  Edward  Morris,  Edward  Baylies,  Calvin 
Clemence,  Ruggles  Morse,  Jason  Morse,  Joseph  Marcy,  Abel  Mason, 
Senior,  Morris  Marcy.  John  McKinstry.  Isaac  Oaks,  William  Sumner, 
Ephraim  Wheelock.  George  Sumner,  James  Wolcott,  Junior,  Joshua 
Vinton,  and  Perez  B.   Wolcott. 

"  A  committee  was  chosen  to  provide  books,  weights,  and  measures  for 
the  town,  to  wit:  Luther  Ammidown,  Timothy  Paige,  and  Fordyce 
Foster. 

v'The  following  were  appointed  to  procure  a  spot  and  erect  a  town 
pound:  Joseph  Clark,  Jacob  Edwards,  and  Freeman  Pratt. 
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"For  sextons   were  chosen   Ephraim  Wheelock  for  the- center  ceme- 
tery, and  Freeman  Pratt  for  the  cemetery  in  the  sixth  district. 

• '  It  was  then  voted  to  raise  $500  for  support  of  highways,  and  $400  for 
schools;  this  closed  the  proceedings  for  the  organization  of  the  town. 
"  Attest : 

"TIMOTHY  PAIGE, 

"  Cleric" 


TOWN  CLERKS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES. 
The  following  persons  have  been  elected,  and  served  the 
town  in  the  above-named  offices  during  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
from  time  of  its  incorporation  : 


Town  Clerk. 

Representative. 

In  the  yoai 

•  1816,       - 

Timothy  Paige, 

Voted  not  to  send. 

cc 

1817.   - 

-  Dexter  Clark, 

cc                cc 

.. 

1818,       - 

Same, 

Gershom  Plimpton. 

cc 

1819,   - 

Same, 

Same. 

u 

1820, 

Moses  Plimpton, 

Voted  not  to  send. 

cc 

1821.   - 

Same, 

Calvin  Ammidown. 

cc 

1822, 

Same, 

Voted  not  to  send. 

cc 

1823, 

Same, 

Oliver  Hooker. 

cc 

1824,   - 

Same, 

Voted  not  to  send. 

cc 

1825, 

William  Healey. 

Oliver  Hooker. 

cc 

1826,  - 

Same, 

Voted  not  to  send. 

c: 

1827. 

Same, 

Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown, 

cc 

1828,  - 

-  Holmes  Ammidown, 

Same. 

cc 

1829, 

Same, 

John  McKinstry. 

cc 

1830,  - 

Same. 

Same. 

cc 

1831, 

William  Beecher, 

Larkin  Ammidown. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the   sessions  of  the   General 


( Jourts  were  changed  from  two  to  one  session. 


In  1  he 

year 

1832,    - 

-  William  Beecher. 

CC 

1833, 

Nicholas  .lenks. 

cc 

1834,  - 

Same. 

cc 

1835, 

Same, 

cc 

1836,   - 

-  Holmes  Ammidown 

\  Larkin  Ammidown, 

I  Oliver  Hooker. 

\  Sylvanus  Chamberlain. 

I  George  Sumner. 

c  Oliver  Hooker, 

(  Jedediah  Marcy. 

(  Same,  and 

)  Abel  Mason. 

i  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock, 

/  Abel  Mason. 
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In  the  year  1737, 

-       Israel  C.  Trowe, 

«          L838, 

Same. 

"           1839. 

Same, 

\  Jedediah  Marcy, 
/  Holmes  Ammidown. 
\  Benjamin  D.  Hyde, 
\  Bela  Tiffany. 
\         Same.         and 
i  Stephen  Bracket. 


An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted, March  24,1837, 
reducing  the  number  of  representatives,  now  took  effect. 


In  the  yea] 

-1840,  - 

-  Israel  C.  Trow, 

Benjamin  D.  Hyde. 

cc 

1841, 

Same, 

Henry  Fiske. 

cc 

1842,  - 

-  Win.  S.  Knowton, 

Stephen  Bracket. 

C( 

1843. 

Same, 

Luther  Travers. 

(C 

1844,  - 

-  George  A.  Vinton, 

William  Haskell. 

cc 

1845, 

Same, 

Voted  not  to  send. 

cc 

1846,  - 

Same, 

Same. 

cc 

1847, 

Sylvst.  Dresser, protem 

, .  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown 

CC 

1848,  - 

Same,       elected, 

Voted  not  to  serve. 

u 

1849, 

Same, 

Same. 

cc 

1850,   - 

Same. 

Sylvester  Dresser. 

cc 

1851, 

Same, 

Voted  not  to  send. 

a 

1852,  - 

Same, 

Sylvester  Dresser. 

.i 

1853, 

Same, 

Lucien  Marcy. 

cc 

1854.   - 

Same, 

John  Blair. 

C( 

1855, 

Daniel  F.  Bacon, 

Wm.  C.  Barnes. 

(C 

1856,  - 

Same, 

John  Edwards. 

cc 

1857, 

Same. 

Leroy  Litchfield. 

The  State  was  now  districted  for  representation,  the  towns 
of  Dudley  and  Southbridge  united  into  one  district. 


John  O.  McKinstry. 
Ebenezer  Davis,  Dudley. 
Verney  Fiske. 
William  Beecher. 
Jacob  Baker,  Dudley. 
Calvin  A.  Paige. 
Warren  Goodell,  Dudley. 


the  yeai 

•  1858,  - 

-  Daniel  F.  Bacon. 

cc 

1859, 

Same, 

cc 

1860,  - 

-  Daniel  F.   Bacon. 

cc 

1861, 

Same, 

cc 

1862.   - 

Same, 

.. 

L863, 

Same, 

cc 

1864.  - 

Same, 

cc 

1865, 

Sam']  M.  Lane,  pr 

cc 

1866,   - 

Same. 
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THE    FORTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    AMERICA X 
INDEPENDENCE,    JULY    4,    1816. 

It  seems  proper  to  introduce  here  an  oration  delivered  at 
this  time,  in  the  old  parish  meeting-house,  by  Rev.  Zenas  L. 
Leonard,  before  the  citizens  of  the  several  towns  in  this  vicin- 
ity united  to  celebrate  the  nation's  birthday;  it  also  being  the 
first  anniversary  following  the  act  of  incorporation  of  this 
town,  and  a  time  of  great  political  excitement  following  what 
lias  been  generally  known  and  styled  the  last  British  War. 

To  read  this  oration  understandingly,  and  to  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  two  great  political  parties  that 
divided  the  people  of  the  country  in  that  period.  These 
parties  were  then  designated  as  Federalists  and  Republicans. 
They  originated  during  the  administration  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  government  by  General  Washington,  and 
under  the  primary  operation  of  the  government  under  the  new 
constitution  taking  a  new  departure  ;  being  relieved  from  the 
former  government  under  the  act  of  confederation. 

The  design  of  the  constitutional  government  was  to 
strengthen  and  give  greater  power  to  the  central  head,  to 
create  a  national  government,  instead  of  a  confederated  union  : 
whereby  the  several  States  relinquished  certain  original  rights, 
to  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the  central  head, under  the  con- 
stitution, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  same,  constituting 
the  three  departments;  the  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary. 

Although  a  sufficient  number  of  the  old  thirteen  States  had 
signified  their  acceptance,  and  had  ratified  the  doings  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  yet  there  were 
many  patriotic  and  leading  citizens  of  the  time  who  opposed 
it>  adoption,  under  the  belief  that  too  much  power  was  granted 
t<>  the  central  government. 

At  first,  those  who  favored  the  stronger  government  under 
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the  constitution  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and  established  pro- 
visions, as  they  believed  best,  to  carry  the  new  government 
into  effect.  These  were  a  financial  system  for  the  treasury 
department.  This  embraced  a  funding  system  and  a  national 
bank.  Besides,  the  judicial  system  was  arranged,  and  the 
plan  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  provided  for.  To 
these  organizations  were  added  the  war,  navy,  and  postal 
departments. 

President  Washington,  John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Jay,  and  others  were  united  in  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, according  to  these  provisions. 

In  the  opposition  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  friends. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  the  ambassador  of  the  government  in 
France  when  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution 
was  in  session,  and  until  it  was  adopted  by  nine  of  the  States  ; 
he  possessed  liberal  ideas  of  a  government  by  the  people, 
and  regarded  the  general  scope  of  the  provisions  for  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  the  new  government  as  a  serious  encroach- 
ment upon  their  rights,  believing  that  too  strong  a  govern- 
ment had  been  created  by  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Jefferson 
referring  to  the  management  of  the  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  during  the  Revolution,  made  the 
following  remark : 

"  I  think  all  the  good  of  this  Constitution  might  have  been  couched 
in  three  or  four  new  articles,  to  be  added  to  the  good,  old,  and  venera- 
ble fabric,  which  should  have  been  preserved,  even  as  a  religious  relic." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends  leaned  favorably 
towards  any  intercourse  that  related  to  France ;  while  they 
opposed  whatever  connected  the  constitutional  government  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Federalists,  at  the  time,  took  an  opposite 
course  and  favored  the  intercourse  with  England.  Quoting- 
Mr.  Jefferson  again,  he  says  : 

''Instead  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty  and  republican  government 
which  carried  us  through  the  war,  an  Anglican,  monarchical,  and  afisto- 
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cratieal  party  has  sprung  up,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us 
the  substance,  as  they  have  already  done,  the  forms,  of  the  British 
government. 

' l  They  would  wrest  from  us  that  liberty  which  we  have  obtained  by 
so  much  labor  and  peril ;  but  we  shall  preserve  it.  The  principal  body 
of  our  citizens  remain  faithful  to  republican  principles,  as  also  the  men 
of  talents.  We  have  against  us  the  executive  power,  the  judiciary,  all 
the  officers  of  government,  all  who  are  seeking  for  offices,  all  timid  men, 
who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty ;  the 
British  merchants,  and  the  Americans  who  trade  on  British  capital ;  the 
speculators,  persons  interested  in  the  bank  and  public  funds.  It  suffices 
that  we  arrest  the  progress  of  that  system  of  ingratitude  and  injustice 
towards  France,  from  which  they  would  alienate  us,  to  bring  us  under 
British  influence." 

In  reference  to  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
Mr.  Jefferson 

"Thought  it  proper  to  take  into  view  political  as  well  as  commercial 
considerations.  Ill-will  and  jealousy  had  at  all  times  been  the  pre- 
dominant features  of  England  to  the  United  States.  That  government 
had  grossly  violated  the  treaty  of  peace,  had  declined  a  commercial 
treaty,  had  instigated  the  Indians  to  raise  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  against  American  citizens,  had  let  loose  the  Algerines  upon  our 
unprotected  commerce,  and  had  insulted  our  flag,  and  pillaged  our  trade 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

' '  The  conduct  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  warm  and  friendly. 
That  nation  had  respected  American  rights,  and  had  offered  to  enter 
into  commercial  relations  on  the  liberal  basis  of  perfect  reciprocity." 

In  1794,  John  Jay,  who  was  the  first  chief-justice  under 
the  government  of  the  Constitution,  appointed  by  Washing- 
ton, now  received  appointment  as  minister  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain.  This,  by  the  anti-Federalists,  then 
styled  "  Republicans,"  was  regarded  as  favoring  England, 
as  Mr.  Jay  belonged  to  the  party  that  was  supposed  to  favor 
Britain  to  the  detriment  of  France. 

The    treaty  which    it  was  designed    that    Mr.  Jay  should 

arrange  with  that  government  soon  made  its  appearance  ;  some 

articles  were,  no  doubt,  decidedly  objectionable,  but,  in   the 

main,  it  was  a  valuable  instrument,  considering  the  previous 

19a 
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existing  relations  between  the  English  government  and  the 
United  States ;  but  the  difference  of  sentiment  entertained  by 
the  two  great  political  parties  toward  that  country  and  France 
led  one  to  regard  anything  done  with  England  as  wrong,  and 
militating  against  France,  and  so  vice  versa;  thus  the  Repub- 
licans made  great  use  of  this  treaty  as  a  political  scandal  for 
undervaluing  the  labors  of  their  opponents  then  in  power. 

There  is  probably  but  little,  if  any  donbt,  that  the  design 
of  Great  Britain  in  making  the  Jay  treaty  was  not  to  act  upon 
principles  of  reciprocity,  but  to  humble  and  oppress  the  rising 
government  of  the  United  States;  the  bitterness  of  feeling- 
arising  from  the  separation  still  existed,  and  it  is  evidence  that 
they  regarded  that  treaty  as  favorable  to  themselves,  from  their 
anxiety  for  a  renewal  at  the  time  of  expiration,  which  the  United 
States,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  declined. 

Under  the  old  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  United  Colo- 
nies and  France,  that  government,  now  exercised  by  the 
Directory,  claimed  that  the  United  States  should  still  aid  them 
against  England,  especially  in  the  West  Indies. 

But  this  was  declined  by  President  Washington,  and  also 
by  his  successor.  That  government,  under  the  Directory,  made 
great  efforts  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  Jay  treaty,  and 
were  greatly  offended  at  the  result,  and  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
miss our  minister  at  that  court,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  new  appointments  ;  and  their  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs  began  an  intrigue  through  other  parties  to  induce  the 
new  United  States  ministers,  then  sent  out  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Adams,  to  promise  a  bribe,  to  the  Directory, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  supply  their  exhausted  treas- 
ury, by  way  of  purchasing  forbearance;  Thomas  Pinckney, 
John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  then 
b  'ing  the  ministers.  This  move  was  of  no  avail;  but,  becoming 
known  in  America,  the  Federalists  were  for  a  time  greatly 
strengthened  in  their  political  interests. 
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This,  however,  \v;is  but  temporary,  as  certain  acts  of  the 
Adams  administration  soon  following,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Van  Murray,  as  minister  to  France,  in  place  of  the  foregoing, 
without  consultation  with  his  advisers,  the  alien  and  the  sedi- 
tion laws,  and  the  raising  of  troops,  under  the  possible  contin- 
gency of  a  war  with  France  in  1709,  altogether  divided  the 
leading  men  of  the  Federal  party,  and  gave  the  ascendency  in 
the  government  to  the  opposition,  which  made  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son President.  No  party  now  looking  beyond  the  excitements 
of  that  period  will  regard  John  Adams  other  than  a  true  pa- 
triot, who  designed  to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  position  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
made  extremely  difficult  at  this  period  by  the  great  wars  in 
Europe  between  France  and  the  other  governments  there,  in- 
inaugurated  by  Napoleon  I.  For  a  time  England  almost 
regarded  her  existence  as  desperate,  which  caused  her  to  re- 
sort to  extremely  arbitrary  measures ;  and  one,  to  sustain  and 
man  her  extensive  navy,  was  her  insisting  upon  the  right  of 
search  upon  foreign  vessels,  and  the  impressment  of  seamen 
claimed  to  be  of  English  birth  ;  this  had  great  effect  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  the  order  in  council  of 
May  16,  1806,  declaring  the  coast  of  France  from  the  river 
Elbe  to  the  port  of  Brest  blockaded;  and  on  November  11, 
1807,  a  new  order  in  council  was  enacted,  declaring  that  all  the 
ports  of  France  and  her  allies,  or  any  other  country  at  war 
with  his  majesty,  and  other  ports  and  places  in  Europe  from 
which,  although  not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  the  British  nag- 
is  excluded,  and  all  ports  and  places  in  the  colonies  belonging 
to  his  majesty's  enemies,  shall  from  henceforth  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions,  in  point  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  if 
the  same  'were  actually  blockaded  by  his  majesty's  naval 
in  forces  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  manner,  etc. 

Napoleon,  then  in  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  on  the 
21st  of  November,   1806,  issued  his  imperial  decree,  called 
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the  "  Berlin  Decree,"  declaring  that  the  British  islands  were 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  with  other  stringent  regulations  con- 
cerning commerce  with  the  ports  of  that  country.  Then 
followed  the  order  in  council,  of  November  11,  1807,  when 
Napoleon  issued  from  his  palace  at  Milan,  on  the  11th  of 
December  following,  the  famous  decree  known  as  the  "Milan 
Decree,"  designed  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  orders  in 
council  of  the  British  government. 
The  Milan  decree  declares,  in 

"Art.  1st.  Every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  belong,  that  shall 
have  submitted  to  lie  searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  on  a  voyage  to 

England,  or  shall  have  paid  any  tax  whatsoever  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, is  thereby  and  for  that  alone  declared  to  be  denationalized,  to  have 
forfeited  the  protection  of  its  king,  ami  to  have  become  English 
property. 

"  2d.  Whether  the  ships  thus  denal  ionalized  by  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  English  government  enter  into  our  ports,  or  those  of  our  allies. 
or  whether  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ships  of  war,  or  of  our  priva- 
teers, they  are  declared  good  and  lawful  prizes. 

"3d.  The  British  islands  are  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  both 
by  land  and  by  sea,  and  every  ship,  of  whatever  nation,  or  whatsoever 
the  nature  of  her  cargo  may  be,  that  sails  from  the  ports  of  England,  or 
those  of  the  English  colonies,  and  of  the  countries  occupied  by  English 
troops,  and  proceeding  to  England  or  to  the  English  colonies,  is  good 
and  lawful  prize,  and  may  be  captured  by  our  ships  of  war  or  our 
privateers. 

"  He  declares  that  these  measures  were  resorted  to  in  just  retaliation 
of  the  barbarous  system  adopted  by  England;  which  assimilates  its  legis- 
lation to  that  of  Algiers — shall  cease  to  have  any  effect  with  respect  to 
all  nations  who  shall  have  the  firmness  to  compel  the  English  govern- 
ment to  respect  their  flag;  and  that  they  shall  be  rigorously  enforced  as 
long  as  that  government  does  not  return  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  civilized  states  in  a  state 
of  war.'1 

The  British  government  passed  an  order,  October  16, 1807, 

as  follows  : 

"  And  we  do  hereby  notify,  that  all  such— our  subjects,  as  aforesaid — 
who  have  voluntarily  entered,  or  shall  enter  or  voluntarily  continue  to 
serve  on  hoard  of  any  ships  of  war  belonging  to  any  foreign  state  at 
enmity  with  us,  are  and  will  be  guilty  of  high  treason;  and  we  do  by 
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this,  our  royal  proclamation,  declare  that  they  shall  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  connected  with  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  United  States  while  President  Jefferson  ad- 
ministered the  government.  As  an  act  of  retaliation  for  the 
orders  in  council  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson recommended  an  embargo  upon  all  American  vessels, 
prohibiting  their  departure  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
for  foreign  trade.  And  all  vessels  trading  coastwise  were 
required  to  give  heavy  bonds  to  land  their  cargoes  in  the 
United  States. 

This  law  was  passed  the  22d  of  December,  1807,  and  con- 
tinued in  force  till  March  15,  1809,  except  so  far  as  related  to 
England  and  France  and  their  dependencies;  and  with  them 
it  was  to  take  effect  after  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

This  was  a  very  remarkable  act  for  a  government  to  pass; 
it  seems  to  be  calculated  as  a  punishment  upon  its  own  people, 
quite  as  much  as  upon  the  parties  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
It  gave  great  offense  to  all  parties  engaged  in  commerce  ;  yet, 
;i-  I  he  numbers  engaged  thus  were  Largely  at  this  time  in  the 
minority,  it  did  not  materially  affect  the  popularity  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  hut  caused  great  bitterness  among  many  in 
New  England,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness :it  this  time  was  conducted  and  owned. 

The  acts  of  Jefferson  generally  were  well  calculated  to  gain 
favor  with  the  masses;  his  simplicity  of  manners,  and  plain 
mode  of  living  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  government, 
made  a  striking  contrast,  compared  with  the  more  precise,  aris- 
tocratic, and  courtly  manners  of  Presidents  Washington  and 
-John   Adams,  which  gained    him   great    favor  with    the   | pie 

at  large.  It  was  this  simplicity,  and  the  avoidance  of  meas- 
ures calculated  to  excite  alarm  in  the  public  mind,  that  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  the   Democratic  party, 
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and  enabled  it  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  general  government 
for  many  successive  administrations. 

The  war  message  of  John  Adams  in  1797  had  a  damaging 
effect,  and  together  with  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  although 
well  intended,  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  his  administration 
and  the  Federal  party  ;  and,  again,  the  attempt  by  Mr.  Adams 
to  adopt  court  manners  and  fashions  created  a  disgust  with 
the  plain  and  practical  portion  of  the  community,  which  com- 
posed a  great  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  country. 

To  counteract  the  Federal  policy,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
central  government  to  more  concentrated  powers,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son drafted  what  has  been  known  as  the  "  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia Resolutions,"  which  appeared  in  1798.  And  to  further 
add  to  the  popularity  of  the  Jefferson  or  Republican  party, 
the  war  against  the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  Tripolitans 
was  closed  in  1803,  through  the  gallant  management  of  Com- 
modore Preble  and  General  William  Eaton,  with  favorable  re- 
sults for  American  commerce.  Again,  the  acquisition  of  the 
Louisiana  territory,  by  the  treaty  with  Napoleon,  negotiated 
30th  of  April,  1803,  by  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  James  Mon- 
roe on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Barbe  Marbois  in 
behalf  of  the  French,  for  sixty  millions  of  francs,  or  eleven 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  of  a 
character  to  give  lasting  renown  to  Jefferson's  administration 
and  the  Republican  party,  which,  with  many  other  brilliant 
acts  of  his,  closed  his  public  life  with  great  eclat  with  the 
people. 

Under  this  favorable  condition  of  political  affairs  with  the 
Republican  party,  James  Madison  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency, March  4,  1809. 

At  this  time,  owing  to  the  orders  in  council,  and  particularly 
the  continued  practice  of  the  British  government  in  detaining 
American  merchant  vessels  at  sea,  and  impressing  the  seamen 
into  their  naval  service,  great  indignation  existed  against  that 
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nation  ;  and  furthermore,  all  negotiations  urged  by  the  United 
States  against  those  acts  proved  unavailing  in  procuring  re- 
dress for  past  offenses  or  security  against  the  future. 

The  orders  in  council,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
continuing  with  great  detriment  to  American  commerce,  a 
new  non-intercourse  act  was  passed  in  1810.     This  provided, 

' '  That  if  either  France  or  England  repealed  her  obnoxious  decrees, 
and  the  other  did  not  within  three  months  do  likewise,  then  intercourse 
should  be  renewed  with  the  one,  while  with  the  other  non-intercourse 
should  be  continued." 

In  August  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  gave 
notice  to  the  American  minister  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees had  been  revoked  by  the  emperor;  and  in  November 
Mr.  Madison  issued  his  proclamation  announcing  the  fact,  and 
declaring  that  the  act  of  non-intercourse  would  be  revived  as 
to  Great  Britain,  unless  her  orders  in  council  should  be  re- 
voked within  three  months  from  that  date.  Great  Britain 
declined,  alleging  no  proper  authority  for  the  assertion  of  the 
revocation  of  the  French  decrees;  and  in  March,  1811,  Napo- 
leon disavowed  the  statement  of  his  foreign  minister,  and 
American  shipping  continued  to  be  made  lawful  prizes. 

With  all  the  efforts  that  the  administration  were  able  to 
make,  with  constant  remonstrances  by  the  Anierican  ministers 
at  both  the  French  and  English  courts,  the  capture  of  Ameri- 
can shipping  continued. 

The  government  was  averse  to  war,  while  the  non-inter- 
course laws  were  causing  great  irritation  and  opposition  to 
the  Republican  party  by  those  engaged  in  commerce,  particu- 
larly in  New  England,  where  the  administration  was  stigma- 
tized  as  cowardly  and  afraid  to  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the 
people.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  rela- 
tions of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812. 

When  remonstrating  with  the  English  government  for  their 
violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  demanding  a  change  of 
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their  unlawful  acts  by  the  seizure  of  American  ships  and 
cargoes,  and  the  impressment  of  their  seamen,  the  American 
minister  was  informed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Great 
Britain  to  depart  from  the  position  they  had  taken. 

Under  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  Mr.  Clay,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, and  Mr.  Lowndes  advised  measures  of  preparation  for 
war.  Upon  this,  Congress  passed  bills  for  an  increase  of 
the  army  and  the  navy,  and  for  that  purpose  appropriated 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  Madison  acquiesced,  yet  with  the  hope  that  war  might 
not  be  the  result.  But  on  receipt  of  the  declaration  of  the 
British  minister,  making  known  that  the  English  government 
had  decided  to  make  no  change  of  their  course  upon  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  seamen,  a  large  part  of  the  American 
people  were  urgent  for  war,  and,  on  the  1st  of  June  followiug, 
Mr.  Madison  transmitted  a  special  message  to  Congress,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  whole  controversy,  and  expressed  in 
strong  language  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  upon  the 
rights  of  the  country. 

This  message  being  referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs,  they  made  report  the  3d  of  June  following,  giving  a 
basis  for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  measure  was  soon  adopted 
in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49,  and  after  a  delay  of  four- 
teen days  the  senate  declared  in  its  favor  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
13.  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  18th,  approved  the  same,  and  issued 
his  proclamation  accordingly,  and  urged  preparation  by  the 
people  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  contest  to  follow. 

The  British  Admiral  Warren  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Hali- 
fax in  September,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Mr.  Madison 
for  a  provisional  accommodation  with  the  United  States 
government,  and  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a 
view  to  peaceful  arrangements.  Mr.  Monroe,  then  secretary 
of  state,  replied  that  this  government  was  willing  to  treat 
upon  the  proposition,  provided  Admiral  Warren  was  authorized 
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to-  negotiate  for  suspending  in  future  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  ;  this  not  being  agreed  upon,  war  ensued.  En 
March,  1813,  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
clared by  England  in  a  state  of  blockade,  except  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  not  the  design  here  to  write  the  history  of  this  war  (as 
that  is  not  the  particular  object  of  this  article),  but  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  acts  of  the  party  of  opposition  touching  this  war, 
and  the  Republican  party,  then  controlling  the  affairs  of  the 
government. 

It  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  upon  the  blockade,  that  it  was 
well  understood  there  that  a  powerful  party  in  New  England 
was  opposed  to  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  that  great 
bitterness  prevailed  in  that  section  towards  the  party  in  power 
and  their  measures.  Furthermore,  the  lukewarm  course  adopted 
by  New  England  in  support  of  the  war,  and  the  refusal  to 
supply  the  quota  of  troops  demanded  by  the  requisition  of  the 
President,  was  also  well  known  by  the  British  Parliament. 

This  lack  of  support  to  the  government  in  this  severe  crisis 
of  its  affairs  was  very  unpatriotic,  and  justly  deserved  the  cen- 
sure passed  upon  the  leaders  in  the  State  administrations  of 
this  Eastern  section  of  the  Union,  at  that  period.  It,  no  doubt, 
had  much  to  do  in  preventing  the  attempt  to  stay  hostilities, 
when  negotiation  was  made  for  that  end. 

Among  the  many  disturbing  elements  that  operated  at  tin's 
period  to  increase  the  exasperated  state  of  party  feeling,  and 
to  throw  odium  upon  the  Federalist  leaders  in  New  England, 
was  that  which  was  called  the  "John  Henry  Plot."  This  may 
be  explained  by  quoting  President  Madisons  message  to  both 
houses  of  Congress  on  the  9th  of  March,  1812,  which  is  as 
follows  : 

"I  lay  before  Congress  copies  of  certain  documents  which  remain  in 
the  department  of  state.     They  prove  that,    at  a  recent  period,  whilst 
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the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  sustained  by  them,  ceased 
not  to  observe  the  laws  of  peace  and  neutrality  towards  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  midst  of  amicable  professions  and  negotiations  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government,  through  its  public  minister  here,  a  secret 
agent  of  that  government  was  employed  in  certain  States,  more  especially 
at  the  seat  of  government  in  Massachusetts,  in  fomenting  disaffection  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  in  intrigues  with  the  dis- 
affected for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  resistance  to  the  laws,  and 
eventually,  in  concert  with  a  British  force,  for  destroying  the  Union,  and 
forming  the  eastern  part  thereof  into  a  political  connection  with  Great 
Britain. 

"In  addition  to  the  effect  which  the  discovery  of  such  a  procedure 
ought  to  have  on  the  public  councils,  it  will  not  fail  to  render  more  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  all  good  citizens  that  happy  union  of  these  States,  which, 
under  Divine  providence,  is  the  guarantee  of  their  liberties,  their  safety, 
their  tranquillity,  and  their  prosperity."* 

The  papers  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Madison  no  doubt  came 
from  John  Henry,  as  it  appears  that  he  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  James  Monroe,  secretary  of  state,  in  connection 
with  that  business,  in  which  he  remarks : 

"In  making  this  communication,  sir,  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  to  state,  that  I  adopt  no  party  views ;  that  I 
neither  seek  or  desire  the  patronage  nor  countenance  of  any  government, 
nor  of  any  party ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the  motives  already  expressed, 
I  am  influenced  by  a  just  resentment  at  the  perfidy  and  dishonor  of  those 
who  first  violated  the  conditions  upon  which  I  received  their  confidence ; 
who  have  injured  me,  and  disappointed  the  expectations  of  my  friends; 
and  left  me  no  choice  but  between  a  degraded  acquiescence  in  injus- 
tice and  a  retaliation,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  to  me  my  own 
respect." 


*  John  Henry  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  had  for  a  time  resided  in  the  United  States, 
aud  was  now  a  resident  of  Canada,  and  employed  by  Sir  James  H.  Craig,  governor  of  Can- 
adi,  as  a  secret  and  confidential  agent  to  travel  in  New  England,  and  to  use  his  efforts  to 
aiienate,  if  possible,  certain  leading  persons  in  that  section  of  the  country  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States,  and  exert  their  influence  to  divide  the  country.  His  head-quarters 
were  to  be  Boston,  which  shows  that  the  English  government  entertained  that  a  project 
of  division  was  an  experiment  not  altogether  of  a  doubtful  character,  nor  the  forming  of  a 
northern  union,  including  the  Canadas  and  New  lingland.  To  encourage  such  a  belief 
there  had  probably  been  some  intimations  from  disaffected  politicians  in  the  latter  quarter 
whose  political  aspirations  had  exceeded  their  discretion,  giving  an  idea  that  a  result  of 
that  description  or  similar,  for  the  advantage  of  England,  might  be  effected. 
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The  letter,  of  which  this  is  but  a  small  part,  bears  date  "Feb. 
ruary  20,  1812,"  and  was  addressed  from  Philadelphia. 

It  also  appears  that  the  British  minister,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1812,  at  Washington,  denied  all  knowledge  of  this 
affair,  and  in  closing  his  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  says  : 

'•  Tli c  undersigned,  however,  can  not  but  trust  that  the  American 
government  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  character  of  the  individual  who  has  made  the  communi- 
cation  in  question,  and  will  suspend  any  further  judgment  on  its  merits, 
until  the  circumstances  shall  have  been  made  known  to  his  majesty's 
government." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  John  Henry  was  so  employed,  as  the 
letter  by  Herman  W.  Byland,  the  secretary  to  Sir  James 
Craig,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  fully  shows  such  fact ;  but, 
subsequently,  to  clear  themselves  of  the  odium  of  so  disgrace- 
ful an  act  of  meanness,  when  openly  carrying  on  an  apparent 
friendly  negotiation,  the  English  government  felt  bound  to 
deny  the  imputation,  and  cast  abuse  upon  their  agent,  who, 
not  being  successful  to  the  extent  anticipated,  did  not  receive 
the  reward  that  was  held  out  as  an  inducement  for  the  ignoble 
duty  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  following  is  the  Canada  governor's  secretary's  letter : 

"  {Most  Secret  and  Confidential.) 

"Quebec,  January  2G,  1809. 
"  To  John  Henrij  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir — The  extraordinary  situation  of  things  at  this  time, 
in  the  neighboring- States,  has  suggested  to  the  governor-in -chief,  the 
idea  of.  employing  you  on  a  secret  and  confidential  mission  to  Boston, 
provided  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to  meet  the  inqiortant  end  in  view, 
without  throwing  an  absolute  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  professional 
pursuits.  The  information  and  political  observations  heretofore  received 
from  vim.  were  transmitted  by  his  excellency  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
wIhi  has  expressed  his  particular  approbation  of  them;  and  therein,  no 
doubt,  that  your  able  execution  of  such  a  mission  as  I  have  above  sug- 
gested would  give  you  a  claim,  not  only  on  the  governor-general,  but 
on  his  majesty's  ministers,  which  might  eventually  contribute  to  your 
advantage.      You  will  have  the  goodness,  therefore,  to  acquaint  me,  for 
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his  excellency's  information,  whether  you  could  make  it  convenient  to 
engage  in  a  mission  of  this  nature,  and  what  pecuniary  assistance  would 
be  requisite,  to  enable  you  to  undertake  it  without  injury  to  yourself. 

"At  present  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  the  governor  would 
furnish  you  with  a  cipher  for  carrying  on  your  correspondence ;  and  that 
in  case  the  leading  parcy  in  any  of  the  States  wished  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  this  government,  their  views  might  be  communicated 
through  you.      I  am,  with  great  truth  and  regard,  etc., 

-HERMAN  W.   RYLA.ND, 
■•  Secretary  in  Sir  Ja/mes  <'r<ii<j.  Governor- General  of  Canada." 

"(Most  Secret  and  Confident i<il.) 

•'Quebec,  February  6,  1809. 
"  To  John  Henry  : 

"Sir — As  you  have  readily  undertaken  the  service  -which  I  have 
suggested  to  you,  as  being  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  the 
public  interests,  I  am  to  request  that,  with  your  earliest  conveniency,  you 
will  proceed  to  Boston. 

"The  principal  object  that  I  recommend  to  your  attention  is  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  that  part  of  the  Union  wdiich,  from  its  wealth,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  known  intelligence  and  ability  of  several  of  its 
leading  men,  must  naturally  possess  a  very  considerable  influence  over, 
and  will,  indeed,  probably  lead  the  other  Eastern  States  of  America  in 
the  part  they  may  take  at  this  important  crisis. 

"I  shall  not  pretend  to  point  out  to  you  the  mode  by  which  you  will 
be  most  likely  to  obtain  this  important  information  ;  your  own  judgment 
and  the  connection  which  you  may  have  in  the  town  must  be  your  guide. 
1  think  it,  however,  necessary  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  the 
sanyuineness  of  an  aspiring  party  ;  the  Federalists,  as  I  understand,  have 
at  all  times  discovered  a  leaning  to  this  disposition,  and  their  being 
under  its  particular  influence  at  this  moment  is  the  more  to  be  expected 
from  their  having  no  well-founded  ground  for  their  hopes  of  being 
nearer  the  attainment  of  their  object  than  they  have  been  for  some  years 
past. 

"In  the  general  terms  wdiich  1  have  made  use  of  in  describing  the 
object  which  I  recommend  to  your  attention,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
that  I  should  observe,  \  include  the  state  of  the  public  opinions,  both 
with  regard  to  their  internal  politics  and  to  the  probability  of  a  war 
with  England;  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  great  parties  into 
which  the  country  is  divided,  and  the  views  and  designs  of  that  wdiich 
may  ultimately  prevail. 
"It  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  Federalists  of  the  Eastern  States  should 
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be  successful  in  obtaining  that  decided  influence  which  may  enable 
them  to  direct  the  public  opinion,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  continuance  of  the  difficulties  and  distress  to  which  they  are 
now  subject,  they  will  exert  that  influence  to  bring  about  a  separation 
of  the  general  Union.  The  earliest  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
of  great  consequence  to  our  government,  as  it  may  also  be  that  it  should 
be  informed  how  far,  in  such  an  event,  they  would  look  up  to  England 
for  assistance,  or  be  disposed  to  enter  into  a  connection  with  us. 

"Although  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  that  you  should  in  any 
manner  appear  as  an  avowed  agent,  yet,  if  you  could  contrive  to  obtain  an 
intimacy  with  any  of  the  leading  party,  it  may  not  be  improper  that 
you  should  insinuate,  though  with  great  caution,  that  if  they  should 
wish  to  enter  into  any  communication  with  our  government,  through 
me,  you  are  authorized  to  receive  any  such,  and  will  safely  transmit  it 
to  me;  and  as  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  they  should  require  some 
document  by  which  they  maybe  assured  that  you  are  really  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  you  represent  yourself,  I  inclose  a  credential  to  be  pro- 
duced in  that  view;  but  I  most  particularly  enjoin  and  direct  that  you 
do  not  make  any  use  of  this  paper  unless  a  desire  to  that  purpose  should 
be  expressed,  and  unless  you  see  good  ground  for  expecting  that  the 
doing  so  may  lead  to  a  more  confidential  communication  than  you  can 
otherwise  look  for. 

"In  passing  through  the  State  of  Vermont,  you  will,  of  course,  exert 
your  endeavors  to  procure  all  the  information  that  the  short  stay  you 
will  probably  make  there  will  admit  of.  You  will  use  your  own  discretion 
as  to  delaying  your  journey,  with  this  view,  more  or  less,  in  proportion 
to  your  prospects  of  obtaining  any  information  of  consequence. 

"I  request  to  hear  from  you  as  frequently  as  possible;  and  as  letters 
directed  to  me  might  excite  suspicion,  it  may  be  as  well  that  you  put 

them  under  cover  to  Mr. ,  and  as   even  the    addressing   letters 

always  to  the  same  person  might  attract  notice,  I  recommend  your  some- 
times addressing  your  letters  to  the  chief-justice  here,  or  occasionally, 
though  seldom,  to  Mr.  Ryland,  but  never  with  the  addition  of  his 
official  description.  T  am,  etc., 

"  JAMES  H.  CRAIG." 

Copy  of  the  Credentials  Given  by  Sir  James  H.  Craig  to 
Mr.  Henry: 

"The  bearer.  Dr.  John  Henry,  is  employed  by  me.  and  full 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  him  for  any  communication 
which  any  person  may  wish  to  make  to  me  in  the  business  committed 
to  him.      In   faith   of   which  I    have   given    him  this  under  my  hand  and 

seal  at  Quebec,  this  6th  day  of  Febuary,  1809. 

"J.  II.  CRAIG." 
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Following  his  instructions,  John  Henry  entered  upon  his 
dishonorable  mission  as  a  spy,  in  the  same  month,  and  at 
Windsor,  Vermont,  addressed  his  first  letter,  and  on  the  5th 
of  March,  at  Boston,  writes  again.  These  letters,  fifteen  in 
number,  were  continued  till  May  25  following-,  and  then 
closed;  and  Mr.  Henry,  by  request  of  Secretary  Ryland, 
returned  to  Canada. 

It  appears  that,  through  some  misunderstanding  between 
Henry  and  his  employers  (the  governor  of  Canada  and  the 
British  government),  he  became  dissatisfied,  and  failing  to 
obtain  the  redress  or  the  remuneration  he  demanded  for  his 
services,  turned  traitor,  and  through  a  pretense  of  producing 
important  papers  (as  was  supposed),  that  would  show  treason- 
able acts  by  parties  in  New  England,  connected  with  his  mis- 
sion, induced  President  Madison  to  pay  him  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  there  were  not  found  among 
the  John  Henry  papers  matter  that  directly  showed  any  acts 
of  treason  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  either  Massachusetts  or 
the  other  States  of  New  England;  nevertheless,  great  excite- 
ment was  produced,  which  had  the  tendency  to  cast  odium 
upon  that  section  of  the  Union. 

By  many  it  wTas  believed  that  treasonable  acts  were  implied, 
by  the  attempt  of  the  governor  of  Canada;  presuming  that 
overtures  had  previously  been  made  from  that  quarter  which 
drew  out  the  John  Henry  mission ;  but  if  not,  much  wrong 
had  been  done  the  country  by  the  course  there  pursued  that 
had  the  tendency  to  lead  the  British  government  to  believe 
that  a  division  of  these  States  was  possible. 

The  declaration  of  war  before  mentioned  withdrew,  for  a 
time,  public  attention  from  this  lesser  but  ignoble  transaction. 

Now  followed  the  cold,  and  as  many  in  the  country  candidly 
believed,  the  unpatriotic  acts  of  the  New  England  States  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  country. 
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Instead  of  prompt  action,  query  was  made  as  to 

''Whether  the  exigencies  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  exist  so  as  to  require  them  to  place  the  militia  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government  at  the  request  of  the  president,  to  be  commanded 
by  him  pursuant  to  act  of  Congress." 

This  question  was  referred  to  the  following  judges  :  Theoph- 
ilus  Parsons,  Samuel  Sewall,  and  Isaac  Parker,  who  decided,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  as  political  questions  then  stood  in 
New  England  in  their  relations  to  the  general  government: 
"  In  our  judgment  there  were  many  strong  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  opinion  (quoting  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  to 
Lieutenant  Governor  Smith,  of  Connecticut), 

"That  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  several  States  have  the  right 
to  decide  whether  any  of  the  constitutional  exigencies  existed  which 
authorized  the  calling  forth  of  the  militia  by  the  president." 

This  does  not  sound  like  the  expounding  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  government  under  the  Constitution,  as  set  forth  by 
Daniel  Webster  in  his  reply  to  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  or  like  the 
spirit  of  New  England  generally  since  that  period,  but  more 
like  the  emanations  from  the  late  leaders  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  result  of  this  opposition  called  forth  what  has  been 
known  as  the  "  Hartford  Convention,"  assembled  the  15th  of 
December,  1814.     This  body  was  constituted  as  follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

George  Cabot,  Samuel  Sumner  Wilde, 

Nathan  Dane,  Joseph  Lyman, 

William  Prescott,  Stephen  Longfellow,  Junior, 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Daniel  Waldo, 

Timothy  Bigelow,  Hodijah  Baylies, 

Joshua  Thomas,  George  Bliss. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Chauncy  Goodrich,  Nathaniel  Swift, 

John  Treadwell,  Calvin  Goddard, 

James  Hillhouse,  Roger  Minot  Sherman. 

Zephaniah  Swift. 
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RHODE    ISLAND. 

Daniel  Lyman,  Edward  Manton, 

Samuel  Ward,  Benjamin  Hazzard. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Benjamin  West,  Mills  Olcott. 

VEBMONT. 
William  Ball,  Junior. 

Iii  reading  the  report  issued  from  this  body  on  that  occa- 
sion at  Hartford,  there  are,  among  other  things  set  forth,  the 
following  : 

•'But  when  abuses,  reduced  to  a  system,  and  accumulated  through  a 
course  of  years,  have  pervaded  every  department  of  government,  and 
spread  corruption  through  every  region  of  the  State,  when  these  are 
clothed  with  the  forms  of  law,  and  enforced  by  an  executive  whose  will 
is  their  source — no  summary  means  of  relief  can  be  applied  without  re- 
course to  direct  and  open  resistance." 

"  It  is  truth,  not  to  be  concealed,  that  a  sentiment  prevails  to  no  in- 
considerable extent,  that  the  administration  have  given  such  construc- 
tions to  the  Constitution,  ami  practiced  so  many  abuses  under  color  of  its 
authority,  that  the  time  for  a  change  is  at  hand." 

"Finally,  if  the  Union  lie  destined  to  dissolution,  by  reason  of  the 
multiplied  abuses  of  bad  administration,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  the 
work  of  peaceable  times  and  deliberate  consent. 

"  Some  new  form  of  confederacy  should  be  substituted  among  those 
States  which  shall  tend  to  maintain  a  federal  relation  to  each  other." 

They  seemed  to  regard  the  Constitution  as  such  an  embodi- 
ment of  evils  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  amendment,  to  wit: 

"To  enumerate  all  the  improvements  of  which  that  instrument  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  to  propose  such  amendments  as  might  render  it  in  all  re- 
pects  perfect,  would  be  a  task  which  this  convention  has  not  thought 
proper  to  assume." 

Before  closing,  a  final  resolution  was  passed  : 

••That  the  Hon.  George  Cabot,  the  Hon.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  and  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Lyman,  any  two  of  them,  be  authorized  to  call  another 
meeting  of  this  convention,  to  be  holden  at  Boston,  at  any  time  before 
new  delegates  shall  be  chosen." 
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In  the  written  history  of  that  convention,  given  by  Theo- 
dore D wight,  Esq.,  the  secretary,  he  remarks  : 

"That  the  document  (their  report)  was  immediately  published  and 
extensively  circulated  through  the  country." 

This  is  true,' and  it  is  also  true  that  very  few  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  entertained  like  views  with 
the  members  of  this  convention,  of  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  great  necessity  of  amendments  there- 
of, or  the  bad  opinion  of  these  members  of  the  administration 
of  President  Madison.  It  is  further  true,  as  Mr.  Dwight  has 
expressed  it : 

••  It  has  been  a  never-failing  source  of  profit  to  the  leaders  of  the  party 
in  power;  the  public  resentment  was  excited  against  the  opposers  of  the 
war.  and  particularly  against  the  New  England  States,  and  the  Hartford 
convention  became  the  theme  of  universal  calumny  and  reproach." 

The  journal  of  the  doings  of  this  convention  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  who  might  feel  curiosity 
enough  to  refer  to  its  contents.  The  treaty  of  peace,  signed 
at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  becoming  known 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  the  18th  of  February, 
IS  15,  an  effectual  quietus  was  given  to  all  further  movement 
against  the  administration,  or  for  introducing  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  But  the  next  move  in  New  England  was. 
instead  of  regarding  that  instrument  as  giving  too  much 
power  to  the  central  government,  further  authority  was 
deemed  important. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  and  public  excitement  when 
Rev.  Zenas  L,  Leonard  delivered  his  oration,  July  4,  1816, 
as  follows  : 

ORATION. 

■  Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens — L  rise  to  congratulate  you  on  the 

return   of  the    fortieth  anniversary  of  American    Independence.     True 

patriots    hail  the  day  with  renovated  joy  and  delight.     The  bosom  of 

America  burns  afresh  with  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the  enthusiasm 

20a 
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of  liberty.  The  morning  sun,  as  by  a  wondrous  sympathy,  arises  with 
new  beauties;  the  air  is  softened;  and  the  fields  on  which  we  tread  en- 
liven their  verdure  and  invigorate  their  sweets. 

"  This  is  the  joyous  festival  and  jubilee  of  Columbia.  The  celebration 
of  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Egypt's  unrelenting 
monarch  was  carefully  observed  by  the  formal  Hebrews  till  that  nation 
was  overthrown.  The  providential  and  hair-breadth  escape  of  the  Jews 
from  the  universal  destruction  plotted  by  vile  Hainan  was  long  kept  in 
remembrance  by  the  anniversary  of  a  joyful  and  a  glad  day.  Special  at- 
tention to  the  auspicious  era  which  sundered  the  galling  chains  of  British 
tyranny  ought  to  expire  only  with  liberty  itself.  Let  the  day  be  hal- 
lowed. Let  solemn  prayers,  pious  gratitude,  devout  acknowledgments, 
and  becoming  praises  rise  to  the  Great  Jehovah,  the  Arbiter  of  Nations, 
who  has  graciously  granted  to  us  the  inestimable  blessings  we  enjoy. 

"Tin's  day  calls  us  to  review  the  toils,  privations,  and  sufferings  of  our 
forefathers.  Driven  by  the  hand  of  persecution  from  their  native  soil, 
and  every  endearment  of  civilized  life,  they  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
wilds  of  the  West.  Imagination,  aided  by  historical  recollection,  will 
paint  to  you  their  sorrows  and  hardships  amid  ferocious  savages  and 
beasts  of  prey.  But  that  God  who  is  a  refuge  in  distress,  and  a  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble,  wonderfully  prospered  them  in  their  laudable 
exertions.  Britain,  like  Cain  of  antediluvian  times,  saw  with  a  jealous 
eye  the  acceptable  offering  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  malignant  envy  rankled 
in  her  bosom.  The  vigilance  and  severity  of  commissioned  task-masters 
and  cruel  exactors  having  failed  to  check  their  rising  prosperity,  she  at 
length  reached  forth  her  murderous  arm.  Maternal  friendship  was  her 
profession,  while  martial  legions  were  sent  to  destroy.  Our  fathers 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  the  strange  doctrine,  that  a  fond  parent  de- 
lights in  the  distress  and  wretchedness  of  a  beloved  child.  Truth  at 
last  obliged  them  to  record  her  an  unfeeling  and  inveterate  enemy.  It 
was  no  time  now  to  hesitate  between  vassalage  and  freedom,  tame  sub- 
mission to  British  tyranny  and  the  hazard  of  a  dreadful  conflict  in  arms. 
Independence  was  magnanimously  declared,  and  on  the  tablet  of  every 
patriot's  heart  was  deeply  engraved,  'Liberty  or  death.'  With  prompt 
and  dauntless  step,  our  gallant  warriors  marched  to  the  field  of  battle, 
as  the  great  Carmel  of  decision.  The  Lord  of  Armies  and  God  of  War 
cast  the  arrows  of  indignation  on  the  invading  foe,  and  gave  signal  tri- 
umph to  the  American  arms.  Liberty  once  more  unfurled  her  banners 
on  our  bloodstained  shore;  Peace  waved  her  olive  branch ;  and  Glory 
enblazoned  the  Eagle  of  the  West.  An  astonished  world  gazed  on  the 
sublime  result,  and  owned  the  hand  of  God. 

"  Hence  arose  a  government  of  freedom,  based  on  democratic  princi- 
ples. While  our  Constitution,  the  offspring  of  American  genius,  secures 
to  the  citizen  his  rights,  it  gives  energy  and  glory  to  the  character  of 
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the  nation.  The  State  sovereignties,  like  the  Pleiades  of  Heaven,  are 
calculated  to  move  in  undeviating  concert,  each  one  emitting  its  own 
light  and  strength,  yet  the  whole  constituting  but  one  grand  constel- 
lation. 

"Here  it  might  be  proper  to  inquire,  how  it  happened  that  a  democratic 
or  republican  form  of  government  was  deliberately  chosen  and  adopted 
in  America,  provided  any  other  form  could  be  more  eligible  ?  Had  they 
been  so  minded,  the  Revolutionary  heroes  and  statesmen,  seconded  by 
the  soldiery,  might  have  erected  an  aristocracy  at  once.  From  this  to 
monarchy  the  transmigration  would  have  been  very  easy.  Anonymous 
letters  proposing  this  very  thing  were  thrown  into  the  camp,  previously 
to  the  disbandment  of  the  army.  Why,  then,  was  republicanism  alone 
set  in  honor  ?  The  reasons  are  obvious.  But  one  spirit  (with  some 
little  exception)  pervaded  the  cabinet,  the  army,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  From  St.  Mary's  to  the  Canadian  boundary,  the  inhabitants 
knew  both  the  sweets  and  the  price  of  freedom.  The  country  was 
united  both  to  achieve  and  maintain  independence.  Aristocracy  and 
monarchy,  always  calculated  to  enslave  many  and  ennoble  a  few,  met  an 
indignant  and  condemnatory  frown.  As  well  may  the  lamb  be  expected 
safely  to  play  in  innocent  gambols  around  the  feet  of  the  wolf  and  the 
tiger,  as  the  people  to  enjoy  their  rights  after  the  national  prerogative 
passes  into  the  hands  of  monarchists. 

"Furthermore,  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  those  times  were  honest 
men  and  true  patriots.  They  revolted  at  the  idea  of  sacrificing  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people  at  the  shrine  of  their  own  selfishness  and 
ambition.  The  tie  of  moral  and  social  obligation  to  them  was  sacred. 
With  utter  abhorrence  they  viewed  the  invidious  distinctions,  sinecure 
emoluments,  and  exclusive  privileges,  generally  attendant  on  despotic 
governments.  To  behold  the  American  family  free  and  happy  was  both 
their  wish  and  their  felicity.  To  the  immortal  Washington  and  his 
illustrious  compeers,  gold  and  power  had  no  charms  to  bribe.  Princi- 
ple frowned  into  the  dust  all  the  labored  arguments  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  against  the  adoption  of  our  excellent  Constitution. 

"The  choice  of  a  republican  form  of  government  did  not  flow  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  in  political  science.  A  band  of  resplendent  charac- 
ters were  raised  up  on  the  American  shores  in  that  age,  for  genius  and 
wisdom  second  to  none  in  all  the  world.  These  were  called  forth  into 
active  exertion  by  the  oppressions  of  monarchy  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Many  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  Europe  have  traced  and 
exposed  the  deformities  and  machinations  of  despotism,  and  were  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Stewart, 
and  Smith  have  in  their  turns  administered  reproof  to  tyrants  and  hinted 
at  the  benign  principles  of  a  free  government.  But  radically  to  canvass 
and  perspicuously  to  describe  the  social  compact,  and  then  to  systematize 
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the  political  economy,  lias  honorably  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  wise  states- 
men of  America.  The  problem  advanced  by  Heraclitus,  that  'the 
only  skill  and  knowledge  of  any  value  in  politics  is  that  of  governing 
all  by  all,'  is  in  this  country  no  longer  left  in  uncertainty.  All  the  world 
now  beholds  a  nation  governed  and  yet  free.  What  pedantic  tyro  of 
New  England  will  presume  to  come  forward  and  set  his  own  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  in  militant  array,  againsl  the  profound  intelligence 
and  wisdom  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and 
Madison. 

"Another  reason  of  the  endearment  of  republicanisms  to  Americans 
was  the  cause  of  our  father's  flight  to  these  inhospitable  shores,  still 
lived  in  bright  remembrance.  Religious  persecution,  the  heterogeneous 
offspring  of  meretricious  and  unhallowed  union  of  church  and  state,  was 
generally  abhorred  (except  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut)  equally  as 
the  ferocity  of  the  panther  or  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake.  Inspiration 
had  taught  the  people  the  rights  of  conscience  and  benevolence  to  men. 
Implicit  faith  in  priests  and  friars,  cardinals  and  bishops,  creeds  and 
liturgies,  was  seriously  deemed  an  absurdity  and  a  crime.  The  glorious 
Gospel  pointed  to  a  bulwark  and  guide,  far  distant  from  the  corrupt 
and  persecuting  government  of  England.  In  the  formation  of  their 
government,  the  people  of  the  United  States  took  special  care  to  stran- 
gle the  serpent  in  the  cradle.  The  Federal  Constitution  has  given  no 
sacrilegious  touch  to  the  ark  of  God. 

"All  nations  now  saw  America  peaceful  and  happy  under  a  free  and 
liberal  government.  Our  population  increased  almost  beyond  a  parallel 
The  wide-spreading  forests  were  changed  into  fruitful  fields.  The 
American  canvas  was  spread  on  every  sea.  and  bore  our  commerce  to  the 
remotest  nations  of  the  globe.  Wealth  rolled  in  upon  us  like  a  flood. 
We  were  happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad. 

"Meanwhile  our  transatlantic  mother  felt  internally  disturbed,  and 
forbore  to  tender  us  her  congratulations.  We  had  committed  crimes  too 
deadly  to  be  forgiven.  We  had  cast  off  allegiance  to  her  crown,  despised 
her  menaces,  and  conquered  her  on  the  field  of  battle.  To  add  to  her 
mortification,  propitious  Heaven  prospered  us  by  sea  and  land.  Her 
policy  was  now  intent  on  a  new  mode  of  warfare.  The  language  of  her 
privy  councils,  like  that  of  Voltaire  in  another  case,  was.  ''Strike,  but 
conceal  the  hand."  To  anglicise  the  American  people,  corrupt  their 
republican  principles,  and  recolonize  their  character,  by  the  agency 
of  secret  schemes,  was  now  the  plan.  To  effect  this,  means  of  en- 
couragement were  not  wanting.  Similarity  of  language,  commercial 
alliance,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  return  of  many  of  the 
tories  after  the  war.  and  an  overweening  fondness  among  the  people 
for  foreign  manufactures,  seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  clandes- 
tine    experiment.       The     artful    dissemination    of     her    contaminating 
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principles,  through  the  medium  of  Porcupines'  Gazette,  and  the  vending 
of  her  politics  by  wholesale  and  retail  in  her  merchandise,  were  for  a 
considerable  time  in  simultaneous  operation.  The  prejudices,  justly  im- 
bibed in  the  Revolution,  had  been  insensibly  wearing  away.  Engaged 
in  active  business  and  important  enterprises,  we,  as  a  nation,  had  for- 
gotten to  suspect  the  enemy  in  ambush.  In  somnific  nonchalance,  we 
were  verging  to  the  vortex  of  ruin,  and  saw  not  our  danger.  At  length, 
Britain,  imagiuiug  a  great  portion  of  the  people  in  the  Union  had  become 
strongly  attached  to  her  interest,  thought  it  might  answer  to  try  more 
bold  and  overt  experiments  to  deteriorate  the  American  Republic.  Our 
seamen  were  taken  by  force  from  merchant  and  fishing  vessels,  and 
dragged  into  abject  and  pestilential  confinement  on  board  her  ships  of 
war.  Loud  and  strong  were  the  remonstrances  of  our  government,  yet 
no  redress  could  be  obtained.  Progressing  in  her  infringements  and 
violations,  she  added  barbarity  to  insult.  She  shed  the  blood  of  our 
citizens  in  our  own  waters  in  time  of  peace.  Infamous  edicts  and 
orders  in  council  next  testified,  in  bold  evidence,  British  friendship 
towards  the  United  States.  What  the  real  design  of  these  oppressive 
measures  was,  let  Alexander  Baring  tell.  This  writer,  as  well  as  others 
in  England,  has  fairly  proved,  it  was  "war  in  disguise."  Soon  our 
property  was  pillaged  to  a  vast  amount,  our  commerce  mutilated,  our 
flag  outraged,  our  rights  infringed,  and  our  national  honor  insulted. 

"At this  memorable  period,  France,  engaged  in  war  with  her  old  im- 
placable enemy,  also  violated  our  neutral  rights,  depredated  our  com- 
merce, and  committed  outrages  against  our  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence. For  these  enormities  no  apology  will  be  rendered.  We  had 
sufficient  causes  of  war  with  both  nations.  Both  had  essentially  injured 
us,  and  either  refused  or  neglected  to  make  indemnity.  Trying  was  our 
situation,  and  awful  the  dilemma  into  which  we  were  now  thrown.  A 
recourse  to  arms  to  obtain  redress  was  a  painful  thought  to  our  pacific 
minds.  Moderation  and  forbearance  astonishingly  marked  the  character 
of  our  nation.  Britain,  more  especially,  possessed  the  power  of  annoy- 
ance. Her  thousand  ships  of  war  rode  triumphant  on  the  ocean.  Our 
maritime  interests  were  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  her  gigantic  strength, 
and  there  was  no  want  of  disposition  to  improve  the  advantages  of  her 
clandestine  war.  Years  had  been  spent  in  fruitless  negotiation.  Her 
long-cherished  hope  brightened  from  another  source,  without  the  limits 
of  her  own  jurisdiction.  Her  insidious  arts  and  vile  stratagems  to 
divide  the  American  people,  in  her  own  calculations,  had  well  succeeded. 
Much  was  expected  from  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  a  certain  portion  of 
our  citizen*,  whom  parliamentary  speakers  were  pleased  to  style  'the 
British  party  in  America.'  Let  my  voice  be  solemn  and  let  the  pulsation 
of  my  heart  be  changed,  while  I  advert  to  a  subject  so  delicate  and  so 
unpleasant.     Can  it  be  possible  that  any  should  be  found  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  family  prepared  to  justify  the  repeated  aggressions  and  barbarities 
of  an  ancient,  unrelenting  foe  ?  If  it  be  possible,  let  it  not  be  told  in 
Dartmoor,  nor  published  in  the  streets  of  London,  lest  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  proud  Albion  triumph! 

"To  divide  and  then  destroy  had  been  the  object  during  many  revolv- 
ing years.  One  part,  alas!  was  really  effected,  and  the  other  was  hoped 
soon  to  follow.  Tins  was  a  period  calculated  painfully  to  try  the  souls 
of  all  patriotic  and  unapostatized  Americans.  To  consent  to  the  loss  of 
all  that  had  been  won  by  the  hardships,  pangs,  and  blood  of  our  fathers, 
was  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  war.  with  all  its  direful  concomi- 
tants and  consequences,  presented  a  dismal  prospect.  Congress,  as  the 
last  expedient  of  hope,  had  recourse  to  a  restrictive  system  to  save  our 
property  from  the  rapacious  grasp  of  the  enemy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
if  possible,  to  excite  in  him,  by  aiming  a  blow  at  his  interest,  a  sense  of 
his  unjustifiable  wrongs.  Our  own  divisions,  however,  preverited  the 
desired  effect.  Baleful  clouds  lowered  over  our  once  happy  country,  and 
destruction  stared  us  in  the  face.  A  surrender  of  our  Independence,  or 
a  bold  and  magnanimous  defense  with  the  glittering  sword,  were  the 
only  alternatives  left  for  us.  Everything  had  been  offered  to  restore 
amity  and  friendly  relations,  except  our  sovereignty  and  national  honor. 
The  cup  of  conciliation  was  at  last  completely  exhausted,  and  the  regular 
constituted  authorities  of  the  nation  declared  war  against  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies. 

"  Some  present  this  day,  whose  heads  bear  the  blossoms  of  age  and 
honor,  no  doubt  can  recollect  their  contemplations  and  deep  sensibilities 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Language  fails  to  paint  them, 
but  retrospective  thought  can  call  them  forth  in  review.  Fathers,  you 
are  led  to  realize  the  painful  emotions  and  impressive  views  of  mil- 
lions in  this  country,  in  the  late  appeal  to  arms,  for  the  preservation  of 
our  rights  and  liberties.  Fresh  in  remembrance  are  the  poignant  anxie- 
ties and  sleepless  hours  at  night  I  experienced,  at  that  momentous 
period.  I  must  solemnly  and  uprightly  declare,  I  then  thought,  and 
now  think,  that  a  resort  to  the  plains  of  war  alone  could  save  our  fair 
inheritance  of  freedom  from  a  total  overthrow. 

"First,  our  infant  gallant  navy  led  on  in  bold  attack,  and  with 
undaunted  prowess  disputed  the  invincibility  of  the  vaporing  mistress  of 
1  lie  ocean.  As  aggressions  and  infringements  had  been  committed  against 
us — mainly  on  that  element,  it  seems  kind  Heaven  prospered  our  naval 
enterprises  almost  to  a  miracle.  Instead  of  having  the  gratification  to 
behold  our  war-vessels  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  in  six 
months,  as  by  one  desolating  stroke,  England  had  the  mortification  to 
behold  American  bravery  and  skill  gain  an  unexpected  ascendancy.  The 
early  intelligence  that  the  Constitution  had,  in  fair  action,  riddled,  water- 
logged, captured  and  sunk  the  Ghierriere,  with  scarce  any  injury  to  her- 
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self,  afforded  a  bitter  pill  to  .British  taste.  This  was  viewed  by  thou- 
sands in  Europe,  a  portentous  augury  of  more  grievous  losses  and  morti- 
fying defeats,  which  the  sequel  of  the  war  proved  correct.  In  the  naval 
department,  through  the  whole  of  the  conflict,  achievements  and  victories 
pressed  on  iii  a  general  tide  of  glory.  It  is  true  the  Chesapeake  was  lost, 
but  not  for  want  of  bravery  and  skill,  but  from  mere  misfortune.  Also 
the  President  struck  her  colors,  because  three  British  frigates,  of  equal 
or  superior  force,  had  the  surprising  magnanimity  to  attack  her.  I 
believe  in  no  one  instance  where  the  striped  flag  was  doused  to  the 
Herculean  strength  of  Great  Britain,  was  there  any  honor  lost  to  the 
American  arms.  Surrounding  nations  beheld  the  wondrous  drama  with 
astonishment;  and  acknowledged  the  interposing  hand  of  Providence. 

"  On  the  land,  however,  in  the  first  campaign,  we  were  not  successful. 
Many  in  New  England  were  prompt  to  assert  that,  as  the  tried  and  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  Revolution  had  mostly  returned  to  the  slumbers 
of  the  tomb,  we  could  do  but  little  against  the  invincibles  of  Europe. 
Some  of  this  description,  who  yet  survived,  were  at  first  intrusted  with 
command.  But  how  did  they  succeed?  Citizens,  let  the  name  of  Hull, 
of  Detroit  memory,  who  doubtless  had  seen  more  of  British  gold  than 
British  honor  or  British  arms,  this  day  remind  you.  It  was  not  till 
younger  men,  prompted  by  national  feelings  and  martial  enthusiasm,  led 
the  brave  sons  of  Freedom  to  the  charge,  that  victory  on  the  land  declared 
in  favor  of  our  just  and  righteous  cause.  In  the  two  last  campaigns, 
the  army  covered  itself  with  unfading  laurels,  and  rose  on  par  with  the 
navy.  But  while  our  renowned  heroes  were  in  the  full  career  of  victor- 
ious achievements  by  sea  and  land,  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Ghent.  A  few  days  after  this,  Providence,  as  if  to  leave  an  indelible 
stamp  of  its  approbation  on  the  American  cause,  at  the  closing  scene, 
permitted  that  most  glorious  and  unparalleled  victory  to  take  place 
under  the  standard  of  the  immortal  Jackson. 

"  The  hand  of  propitious  Heaven  has  been  as  signally  displayed  in 
the  last  as  in  the  former  struggle.  Bright  evidence  of  this  fact  beams 
on  our  recollection,  from  Erie,  Thames,  Bridgewater,  Plattsburg,  Balti- 
more, and  New  Orleans,  and  also  from  the  many  wonderful  triumphs  of 
our  flag  on  the  ocean.  While  we,  in  humble  gratitude,  recognize  the  in- 
terposing arm  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  it  becomes  us  not  to  forget  those 
who  jeopardized  their  lives  in  their  country's  defense.  '  The  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,'  was  the  exordium  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  song 
commemorative  of  victory. 

"The  names  of  Hull  (of  Ghierriere  memory),  Decatur,  Bainbridge, 
Lawrence,  Jones,  Porter,  Burrows,  Warrington,  Biddle,  Perry,  and 
Macdonough  of  the  navy;  and  the  names  of  Harrison,  Jackson,  Pike, 
Boyce,  Brown,  Miller,  Ripley,  Scott,  Coffee,  and  Macomb,  of  the  army, 
will  meritoriously  be  written  in   characters  of  gold.     Generations,  yet 
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unborn,  will  associate  them  with  the  illustrious  names  of  Washington, 
Morgan,  Green,  Mercer,  and  Montgomery.  These  will  lie  endeared  to 
every  true  American  while  liberty  exists,  and  t lie  pages  <>T  history  re- 
main unobliterated.  Those  who  fell  gloriously  contending  for  their 
country's  rights  will  remain  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  patriots  and 
freemen.  Laurels  encircle  their  sleeping  dust.  The  weeping-willow 
stands  bending  over  their  tombs,  and  gratefully  imparts  its  mournful 
shade.  .Methinks  I  hear  this  day  a  silent  language  from  their  darksome 
urns  addressed  to  us,  l  For  you  we  fought,  for  you  we  bled  and  died.' 
Never  forget  the  inestimable  worth  of  liberty.  Contemn  tyranny  even 
in  its  most  specious  garb.  Choose  rather  to  die  in  Freedom's  glorious 
cause  than  live  in  vassalage  to  a  ruthless  despot. 

"  War  must  be  considered  a  very  grievous  calamity  on  any  nation, 
and  it  never  can  be  just  only  on  the  defensive  scale.  The  late  war,  as 
it  regards  America,  was,  in  its  design  and  character,  defensive.  When 
one  man  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  legal  coercion  to  obtain  his  just 
due  from  another,  and  lays  an  attachment  on  property,  does  he  commit 
an  offense  or  a  crime?  lie  was  necessitated  to  take  measures  apparently 
offensive  to  defend  his  bona  fide  interest.  Thus  has  our  government 
been  necessitated  reluctantly  to  recur  to  the  ouly  dernier  resort  to  ob- 
tain just  recompense  for  injuries  long  repeated.  Israel's  God  has  deigned 
to  smile  on  the  undertaking.  Great  Britain  has  once  more  succumbed 
to  the. United  States,  and  we  are  permitted  to  regale  under  the  shadow 
of  the  olive. 

' '  What  have  we  really  gained?  is  an  interesting  question.  We  ha\  e  w  on 
much,  and  saved  everything  dear  to  an  American.  The  barbarous  prac- 
tice of  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  the  piratical  seizure  of  our 
property  on  the  great  highway  of  nations,  have  now  ceased.  The  infa- 
mous system  of  paper  blockade,  so  destructive  to  neutral  rights,  will 
doubtless  he  abandoned.  The  resources  and  abilities  of  America  have 
been  developed  to  the  astonishment  of  England  and  all  the  world. 
Terror,  dismay,  and  chagrin  have  been  carried  to  the  admiralty  and 
cabinet  of  the  'fast-anchored  isle.'  An  acknowledgment  is  frankly 
made  that,  in  point  of  generalship,  maritime  skill,  practical  science,  and 
diplomatic  ability,  America  has  scarcely  a  superior.  We  have  the  surest 
pledge  we  can  have  against  future  impositions  from  foreign  governments. 
Britain  lias  of  late  made  rapid  ■  progress  in  that  lesson  she  began  so 
many  years  ago  to  learn  at  Bunker's  Hill.  While  she  is  compelled  to 
fear,  she  will  respect.  Our  Constitution  and  liberties  are  more  firmly 
established  than  ever.  Like  the  oak  on  the  wind-beaten  hill,  they  have 
gathered  strength  from  every  successive  shock.  The  speedy  subjuga- 
tion and  pacification  of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary  were  events  which 
grew  out  of  (he  war.  Instead  of  the  ratification  of  the  famous  nine  qua 
non,  Britain  has  lost  the  right  of  trading  with  the  natives  in  the  extended 
regions  of  the  North-west. 
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"Faction,  which  plotted  the  prostration  of  the  colossal  pillars  of  our 
republic,  has  been  woefully  balked.  At  a  time  when  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties from  a  foreign  quarter  rolled  upon  us  like  a  deluge,  this  haggard 
monster  lifted  in  New  England  his  deformed  head.  It  stood  near  the 
plat  of  ground  once  stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and,  with  a  mouth 
speaking  great  swelling  words,  thus  addressed:  '  It  is  time  the  power 
should  lie  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  swinish  multitude 
are  their  own  worst  enemies.  They  have  forfeited  their  right  to  govern. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  Britain  has  done  us  no  essential  injury,  and  her  govern- 
ment, monarchy  and  all,  is  far  preferable  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  contrive  a  plan  to  get  the  New  England  States  to  secede 
from  the  Union;  notwithstanding  all  that  Washington  has  said  to  the 
contrary,  make  peace  with  our  good  friends  at  Castine,  and  enjoyr  regale- 
ment under  the  reviving  shade  of  Albion's  splendid  throne.  This  will 
give  a  death-blow  to  republicanism,  and  a  firm  and  honorable  establish- 
ment will  soon  follow.'  Hence  arose  that  Cataline  conspiracy  called  the 
Hart  ford  convention.  Relative  to  the  honors  and  success  of  this  romantic 
and  unique  enterprise,  the  faithful  historian,  in  fair  detail,  will  trans- 
mit a  narration  to  ages  and  generations  long  to  come.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered its  origin  was  unpatriotic,  and  its  honors  were  spurious.  It  had  its 
birth  in  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  out  of  mere  hospitality  afforded 
it  a  grave.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  though  strongly  requested, 
refused  to  visit  it  in  its  last  agonies,  or  even  drop  one  sympathetic  tear. 
Rhode  Island,  being  so  little  interested  in  its  memory,  neglected  to 
assume  the  badge  of  sorrow.  On  its  monument  is  inscribed  in  large 
capitab: 

'MENE,  MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHARSIN.' 
'  Weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.' 

'SIC  TRANSIT  GLORIA  FACTION IS.' 
•  So  passes  the  glory  of  factions. ' 

'  UPNOS  AMNIOS.' 
•  Eternal  slumber. ' 

"To  return  from  digression,  Let  us  seriously  inquire :  Has  not  every 
attempt   to  bring  a   reproach  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,   and 

unhinge  the  empire  of  liberty  been  completely  blasted  .'  The  president, 
elevated  to  the  national  chair  by  popular  suffrage,  has  neither  been 
turned  out  of  office,  nor  compelled  to  resign.  With  the  illustrious 
Madison  the  enemy  has  made  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  old  song  of  French 
influence  is  lost  in  the  quiet  geographical  studies  of  the  islands  of  Elba 
and  St.  Helena;  and  yet  our  national  councils  move  on  in  their  wonted 
course.  We  are  in  peaceable  possession  of  our  meeting-houses,  our  sa- 
cred   bibles,  and  our  Constitution.      We  are  at    peace  with   all   nations. 
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and  under  entangling  alliances  with  none.  Blessings  flow  to  us  in  on- 
numbered  streams.  Our  uncultivated  lands  in  the  West  and  South  are 
settling  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  Our  fields  are  clothed  in  verdant 
beauty,  and  our  flocks  and  herds  prosperously  feed  on  ten  thousand  hills. 
The  benign  and  meliorating  influences  of  the  Gospel  are  extending  in 
triumphs  hitherto  unequaled.  Science  and  the  mechanic  arts  progress. 
Bigotry  and  intolerance  are  sinking  into  disrepute,  even  in  their  own 
territories.  The  Tree  of  Liberty  is  in  full  bloom,  and  joy  beams  in  the 
countenance  of  Columbia. 

"  In  the  possession  of  such  immunities  and  blessings,  it  is  natural  to 
wish  their  long  continuance,  and  to  inquire  for  the  means  of  their  con- 
servation. Unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Divine  and  .Munificent  Benefactor, 
h  sense  of  our  constant  dependence  on  Him,  the  cultivation  of  moral 
and  religious  principles,  and  the  performance  of  social  obligations,  are 
indispensable  prerequisites  both  to  individual  and  national  prosperity. 
When  people  abandon  themselves  to  a  course  of  dissipation,  they  become 
prepared,  like  Esau,  to  sell  their  birthright  for  an  insignificant  reward. 

'  •  A  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  mutual  forbearance  ought  to  be  cherished 
as  far  as  the  public  safety  will  admit.  Truth  and  error  are  often  em- 
braced with  equal  sincerity.  How  ought  we  to  be  ready  to  cast  the  veil 
of  charity  over  each  others'  foibles,  where  no  injury  arises  to  essential 
truth.  Difference  of  opinion  in  this  country,  even  among  those  who  are 
equally  tenacious  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  has,  in  some  cases,  unhappily  grown  into  asperity 
and  censoriousness.  It  is  now  a  proper  time  for  all  these  animosities  to 
be  hushed  to  peace.  To  all  true  Americans  Union  is  the  rallying  word. 
But  all  those  who  are  not  true  Americans,  and  who  wish  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  the  superb  structure,  reared  by  the  venerable  Washington 
and  his  honorable  companions,  are  to  be  credited  only  for  the  frank 
avowal  of  their  sentiments  and  designs.  Such  can  not  think  it  strange, 
if  the  people  should  advance,  as  an  honest  opinion,  that  '  the  Ethiopian 
may  as  soon  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots,'  as  for  them  to 
become  useful  in  the  exercise  of  delegated  trust,  under  a  government 
they  peremptorily  condemn  and  despise. 

'■A  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  contributes  largely  to  the 
perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions.  The  mind  must  be  informed 
before  it  can  consistently  choose,  or  judiciously  decide.  In  our  rising 
youth  we  behold  the  stamina  of  future  patriotism  and  usefulness. 
Means  of  information  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Next  after  the  Bible 
may  be  recommended  to  their  perusal  Washington's  pre-eminent  fare- 
well address,  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  Gary's  olive  branch. 
The  intelligent  young  American,  feeling  in  his  bosom  the  glow  of  lib- 
erty, will  be  led,  like  the  young  prince  of  Carthage,  to  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  despotism. 
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' '  Too  great  precaution  and  vigilance  can  not  exist  towards  the  first 
dawnings  of  any  attempt  to  subvert  public  freedom.  According  jto 
Polybius,  an  ancient  writer,  such  a  design  can  not  be  expected  to  spring 
from  the  industrious  and  honest  part  of  the  community.  It  is  ambitious 
pride  and  boasted  avaricious  greatness  that  would  fondly  riot  on  the 
spoils  of  others'  labor.  The  agriculturalists,  manufacturers,  and  me- 
chanics of  America  will  cautiously  guard  their  rights,  and  safely  preserve 
the  palladium  of  their  country. 

"Industry  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  republic.  To  despise  this 
is  foreign  from  a  patriotic  American.  While  some  of  the  wan,  pedantic 
metropolitans  would  cast  opprobrium  on  the  enterprising  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  tauntingly  style  them  the  '  backwoodsmen,'  etc., 
ours  shall  be  the  glory  to  follow  the  example  of  him  (now  slumbering  in 
the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon)  who  deemed  it  an  honor  to  wield  the  sickle 
and  direct  the  plow. 

"It  may  not  be  unprofitable  for  us  this  day  to  cast  an  eye  towards  the 
other  nations  of  the  globe.  In  Asia  tyrants  rule  with  absolute  dominion. 
The  millions  of  population  there  have  no  voice  in  government,  and  are 
sunk  in  degradation  and  imbecility  as  under  the  spell  of  a  general  incubus. 
Africa's  sable  sons  never  saw  the  Star  of  Freedom  rise  on  their  extended 
plains.  In  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  the  inhabitants  would  fain  boast  of 
the  name  of  liberty,  while  the  immunities  and  blessings  of  it  are  far  be- 
yond their  embrace.  Even  in  England  the  laboring  people,  by  incessant 
toils,  gain  only  a  miserable  pittance  to  protract  the  thread  of  mortal 
being.  France  groans  under  the  Bourbon  yoke  and  Catholic  despotism. 
In  Spain,  by  the  aid  of  Protestant  monarchs,  the  bloody  Inquisition, 
with  all  its  horrors,  is  revived. 

"Perhaps  this  very  day  many  unhappy  victims  are  suffering  all  the  tor- 
tures that  malice  can  invent,  and  savage  cruelty  inflict,  because  they 
presume  to  read  the  Gospel  for  themselves,  and  obey  its  sacred  dictates. 
Are  not  their  heart-rending  sighs  and  groans  borne  to  the  ears  of  our 
pained  imaginations  by  every  eastern  wind  that  blows?  O  State  re- 
ligion, thou  deadly  foe  of  human  rights  and  human  bliss,  when  will 
thy  barbarous,  diabolical  reign  be  passed?  May  propitious  Heaven  suc- 
ceed the  patriots  of  South  America  to  break  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  tri- 
umphantly rear  the  standard  of  independence. 

"What  kind  of  pleasure  those  Protestants  can  enjoy  who  were  in- 
fluential in  reinstating  the  Pope  aud  the  most  sanguinary  Inquisition, 
they  alone  must  determine.  While  they  bore  the  name  of  Christianity, 
they  have  aided  in  unsheathing  the  dagger  against  its  vital  interests. 
Under  the  counterfeit  of  religion  tyrants  have  generally  cloaked  their 
nefarious  plans.  The  perversion  of  that  which  is  the  most  valuable,  is 
always  the  most  detrimental  to  society.  To  this  most  abominable 
source  may  be  traced  the  greater  part  of  the  wars  which  have  desolated 
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Europe  since  the  Christian  era.  How  any  of  the  Americans  who  have 
ta-ied  the  delicious  sweets  of  liberty  and  enjoyed  the  resplendent  be;uns 
of  truth  can  indulge  a  sympathy  for  the  sanguinary  church  of  Rome, 
w  hen  they  have  so  long  been  praying  that  Babylou  might  be  overthrown, 

is  a  solecism  1  am  unable  to  solve.  Those  who  have  indulged  a  spirit 
of  virulence  against  the  only  government  under  Heaven  which  was 
struggling  for  the  support  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  rejoiced  in  the 
triumphs  of  its  enemies  and  the  prospect  of  its  subversion;  encouraged, 
countenanced,  and  co-operated  with  the  invading  foe:  and  mourned 
when  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty  brightened  and  finally  became  victori- 
ous— surely  must  be  deeply  in  arrears  both  to  their  country  and  their  God. 
Such  have  advocated  a  cause  which  Heaven  did  not  deign  to  bless,  and 
opposed  one  on  which  it  propitiously  smiled.  Short  of  due  repentance 
and  return,  such  can  not  appear  with  very  good  grace  this  day  in  cele- 
brating the  independence  and  triumphs  of  their  country. 

••  But.  ye  patriots  of  Columbia,  ye  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  your  country's  cause,  and  haveundeviatinglv  rallied  around  its  standard 
in  prosperity  and  adversity,  to  you  belong  the  pleasures  of  an  approving 
conscience,  that,  even  in  the  darkest  moments,  you  have  endeavored  to 
discharge  your  duty.  You  emphatically  wear  the  badge  of  Washing- 
tonian  benevolence  written  in  the  heart,  You  participate  in  your 
country's  sorrows  and  delights.  Never  since  time  began,  on  the  ordinary 
scale,  has  the  arm  of  Almighty  God,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  destiny 
of  empires,  been  made  bare  more  wonderfully  in  favor  of  any  national 
enterprise  than  it  has  been  in  favor  of  yours.  You  have  beheld  the 
boasting  lords  of  transatlanic  birth  pollute  your  soil  with  their  hostile 
tread,  and  seen  them  fall  the  sad  victims  of  their  own  hallucinations 
and  mad  ambition.  To  you  belong  the  cheerful  duties  and  heart-felt 
pleasures  of  this  resplendent  day.  Should  you  lie  called  ere  long  to  the 
peaceful  slumbers  of  the  tomb,  you  have  the  pleasing  reflection  of  leav- 
ing your  posterity  in  a  land  sacred  to  the  rights  of  men,  and  Freedom's 
effulgent  reign.  May  the  rich  blessings  you  enjoy  rest  on  them  and 
their  descendants,  and  all  within  our  happy  Union,  till  the  name  of 
America  shall  be  no  more,  and  empires  sleep  in  everlasting  night." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  celebration 

of  the   National   Independence   in  this  town,  July  4,  in  the 

year  L821. 

REV.  JOHN  BISBE,  ORATOR. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  4th  instant,  the  glorious  anniversary  of 
American  Freedom  was  hailed  at  Southbridge.  By  the  discharge  of 
cannon  it  was  announced  to  adjacent  towns  that  the  importance  of  the 
day  was  not  forgotten.      By  Id  o'clock  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  had 
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assembled  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  L.  &  L.  Ammidown.  At  half-past 
11  o'clock  the  procession  was  marshaled  by  Colonel  E.  Phillips  and 
MajorS.  Fiske,  and  moved  to  the  meeting-house,  where  the  performances 
were  attended  to  in  the  following  order,  viz. : 

"  1st.   The  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Timothy  Paige, 
Junior,  Esq. ,  was  sung  by  a  large  choir  of  singers,  accompanied  by  the  band. 

"ODE  FOR  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY,  1821. 

"Let  hymns  of  triumph  rise  around 
The  shrine  of  Liberty; 
Her  temples  fill  with  joyful  sound, 
Of  song  and  minstrelsy. 

It  is  a  nation's  natal  clay — 

'Tis  Freedom's  jubilee; 
With  thankful  hearts  due  homage  pay — 

The  homage  of  the  free. 

From  thraldom's  dream  our  fathers  woke, 

And  spurned  at  tyrants'  sway ; 
The  sceptre  of  the  mighty  broke, 

And  cast  their  chains  away. 

Great  was  the  work,  and  great  their  souls 

Who  made  their  country  free; 
Their  names  are  written  on  the  rolls 

Of  immortality! 

Others  have  fought,  and  battles  won, 

In  vain — their  hope  expires; 
Their  Chief  was  not  a  Washington — 

Their  soldiers,  not  our  Sires. 

To  despot  rod  let  Europe  bow, 

And  shake  her  gilded  chains; 
Free  as  our  streams  to  ocean  flow, 

We  tread  our  native  plains. 

Unchecked  Columbia's  Eagle  soars, 

With  wide  and  glorious  sweep; 
Her  mountain  oak.  her  thunder  pours 
Triumphant  o'er  the  deep. 

Invincible  in  hatt  Le-field, 

Her  march  is  victory! 
Strong  are  the  arms  in  fight  that  wield 

The  sword  of  Liberty. 
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And  long  as  Justice  holds  her  sway. 

And  Valor  shields  the  brave, 
I'ndim'd  her  stars  shall  shed  their  ray. 

Ami  high  her  banners  wave. 

These  blessings  claim  the  song  of  praise, 

Of  thankfulness  and  love, 
Loud  hallelujahs  let  us  raise 

To  Him  who  rides  above." 

"2d.   Prayer  by  Rev.  George  Angell. 

"3d.  Declaration  of  Independence  read  by  William  W.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  in  an  impressive  style. 

"4th.   Music  by  the  band. 

"5th.  Oration  by  Rev.  John  Bisbe;  eloquent  and  instructive,  incul- 
cating the  soundest  American  principles. 

"  6th.  Music  by  the  band. 

"The  procession  was  again  formed  at  the  meeting-house  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Bower.  General  J.  Davis,  assisted  by  Amasa  Nichols,  Esq., 
Major  John  Spurr,  Mr.  James  Wolcott,  Junior,  and  Sylvester  Watkins, 
presided. 

"About  three  hundred  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  partook  of  an 
elegant  entertainment,  prepared  by  Messrs.  L.  &  L.  Ammidown. 

"  The  cloth  being  removed,  the  following  citizens  were  chosen  a 
committee  for  the  Anniversary  Festival  of  1822: 

r  John  Spurr, 
"Charlton,  -         -         -      1  Dan  Lamb, 

'  Samuel  Hall. 

!  Jonathan  Davis, 
Richard  Olney, 
Rufus  Moore. 

c  Amasa  Nichols, 
"Dudley,       ...         -      3  William  Winsor, 

'  John  Brown. 

r  James  Wolcott,  Junior, 
"  Southbridge,         -         -  <  Larkin  Ammidown, 

'  Fordyce  Foster. 

r  Edward  Phillips, 
"  Sturbridge,         -         -         -      )  Sylvester  Watkins, 

(  Ephraim  Morey. 

,  Francis  Clarke, 
••  Hrookfield,    -  }  Moses  Bemis, 

(  Solomon  Richardson. 

•  •  Mr.  James  Wolcott,   Junior,   General  Jona.  Davis,   and  Major  John 
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Brown  were  chosen  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  to  the  orator, 
and  request  a  copy  of  the  oration  for  the  press.  They  reported  that  the 
service  had  been  attended  to,  and  that  the  request  would  be  complied 
with. 

"The  toasts  were  announced  by  Major  John  Brown,  and  repeated  by 
Mr.  Moses  Plimpton. 

"The  following  thirteen  regular  toasts  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee : 

"1.  The  Buy  we  Celebrate — While  Liberty  sleeps  beneath  the  oppression 
of  tyrants,  this  day  will  be  hallowed  by  every  American. 

"  Six  cheers — Time,  '  Yankee  Doodle.' 

"2.  Our  Republic — She  stands  alone  in  the  world  :  but  we  declare  this 
day  that  her  existence  shall  be  perpetuated,  '  till  states  and  empires  be 
no  more' 

"Six  cheers — 'Washington's  Grand  March.' 

"3.  The  Statesmen  and  Soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War — Great  was 
the  work,  and  great  the  souls  of  those  whose  labors  produced  the  fabric 
of  liberty,  which  the  world  now  beholds  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Three  cheers — 'General  Green's  March.' 

"4.  The  Memory  of  Washington — May  the  living  reverence  the  virtues 
of  that  hero  and  philanthropist,  who  sacrificed  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  life  that  America  might  be  free  and  happy. 

"  Nine  cheers. — '  Washington's  March.' 

"  5.  The  Ex-Presidents — In  their  retirement  from  public  life  they  have 
the  heart-feeling  consolation  of  finding  their  children  in  a  land  sacred  to 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

"  Six  cheers — '  President's  March.' 

"6.  Literature — Regulated  by  a  liberal  policy,  the  most  important 
means  of  perpetuating  republicanism. 

"  Three  cheers—'  Smith's  Minuet.' 

"  7.  Massachusetts — By  Federal  legerdemain  actually  dispossessed  of  her 
whole  funds,  even  pocket  change,  to  settle  the  bills  of  madness  and 
folly. 

"  No  cheers — 'No  Luck  About  the  House.' 

"  8.  The  Lute  Convention — Sixty  thousand  dollars  of  the  people's  money 
gone;  squandered  by  political  jugglers.  May  the  people  learn  wisdom 
from  their  sufferings,  and  not  employ  cheats  any  longer. 

"No  cheers — 'Burbank's  Solitude.' 

"9.  The  Holy  Allianct — While  tyrants  and  despots  are  combined  to 
dictate  what  kind  of  government  a  nation  shall  have,  let  republicans 
lament  the  fate  of  Naples  and  all  Italy. 

"  No  cheers — 'Burbank's  March.' 

"10.  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  By  the  plow  we  will 
thrive.     The  busy  hum  of  factories  and  workshops  shall  be  heard  ;   and 
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our  canvas  be  spread  over  every  sea  to  export  our  produce,  and  'aggre- 
gate the  profusions  of  every  clinic* 

"  Six  cheers — 'Green  Grow  the  Rushes.' 

"11.  Religion — The  cause  is  sacred.  May  no  attempt  be  made  by 
law  to  filch  one  particle  from  its  primitive  purity. 

"  No  cheers — '  Vale  of  Avoca.* 

■•  12.  The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States — The  boasted  soldiers  of 
Waterloo  could  not  withstand  the  oue;  nor  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  the 
other.      Their  crown  is  immortal  honor. 

•■  Nine  cheers—'  Greenfield.' 

"13.  The  American  Fair — Daughters  love  freedom  as  well  as  sons. 
Sons  protect  them,  and  they  will  protect  you. 

"  Six  cheers — 'Fair  America.' 

"The  following  are  all  the  volunteer  toasts  preserved ;  many  more  were 
given,  and  in  a  truly  republican,  liberal  expression: 

"  1.  By  the  President.  —  Our  Orator — May  Republicans  ever  he  thankful 
for  blessings  like  him. 

"2.  By  the  First  Vice-President. —  The  Enemies  of  Republicanism — In 
whatever  country  found,  distinguished  by  some  specious  name.  Sons  of 
Liberty,  hold  the  terms  '  Washington  Benevolence,'  '  Holy  Alliance,' etc., 
in  utter  detestation. 

"3.  By  the  Second  Vice-President. — Th  Militia  of  th    United  States 
Well  organized,   the  nation's  life-guard  in  time  of  peace:  the  rock  of 
our  defense  in  the  first  moments  of  war. 

■  •  4.  By  th<  Thinl  I  riee-Presidi  nt.  —Massach  >i*ef/x — The  Cradle  of  Liberty. 
.May  the  great  children  of  the  State  be  cautious  about  rocking  the  little 
ones. 

"5.  By  the  fourth  Vice-President.  —  The  Surviving  Patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— Covered  with  wounds  and  worn  out  with  age,  may  they  hail  this 
day  with  all  the  vivid  fire  of  youth. 

"6.  By  the  Orator.  — The  United  States  of  America—The  last  Republic 
on  earth,  may  she  be  the  first  in  restoring  freedom  to  the  world, 

• '  7.  By  Major  John  Brown.  —  The  Lute  War — A  second  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence ;  just  in  its  commencement  and  glorious  in  its  results.  It  has 
commanded  for  us  respect  abroad,  and  restored  confidence  at  home. 

"8.  By  Mr.  Moses  Plimpton. — A  Free  Government — For  all  who  know 
its  value  and  desire  it ;  and  may  those  who  choose  a  king  be  ruled  by  an 
Emperor  of  Russia  or  Austria  till  they,  like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  be- 
come sensible  that  every  monarch  is  a  log  or  a  serpent. 

"9.  By  Frederic  W.  Bottom,  Esq. — Independence — It  costs  much;  hut 
not  half  what  it  is  worth. 

"  10.  By  Mr.  Morris  Marcy.  —  The  Holy  Alliance — A  wicked  contrivance 
of  monarch*  to  suppress  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

"11.   By  Mr.   Brewer  Thompson,  from  Natchez.  —  The  Town  of  South- 
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bridge — May  infant  manufactures  cover  the  shivering  backs  and  warm 
the  icy  hearts  of  our  sapient  legislators. 

"  12.  By  B.  F.  Shumway. — Andrew  Jackson — The  'Hero  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans' — his  name  is  immortalized.  The  heroes  of  Waterloo  can 
never  pluck  a  feather  from  his  plume. 

"13.  By  Captain  Otis  Ammidown. —  The  President  of the  United  States 
— May  his  praise  extend  as  far  as  the  sun  diffuses  his  radiance. 

"14.  By  Gabriel  Priest. — American  Manufactures — A  School  of  Indus- 
try; a  scourge  to  British  importation. 

"The  festivities  of  the  day  were  closed  with  appropriate  songs  by  Lieu- 
tenant John  Ammidown,  Mr.  Samuel  Dunbar,  Mr.  Aaron  Willard,  and 
others.  It  was  cheering  to  the  present  actors  on  the  stage  to  witness 
the  eagerness  of  the  youth  and  children  pressing  forward  and  listening 
with  attention  to  catch  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  the  oration  and 
toasts,  and  everything  illustrative  of  the  achievement  of  liberty. 

•'  Order  and  decorum  were  the  characteristics  of  the  day.  In  good  sea- 
son the  company  separated,  conscious  that  they  had  cheerfully  discharged 
an  important  duty,  in  evincing  to  the  world  that  we  will,  '  if  we  have 
but  one  day  to  live,  devote  that  to  our  country.' " 

ADDITION    TO    SOTJTHBRIDGE. 

"AN    ACT 
"To  Set  Off  Certain  Persons  from  Dudley,  and  Annex  Them  to 

SOUTHBRIDGE  IN    THE    COUNTY   OF    WORCESTER. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beja-csentatires  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  tin  authority  of  t/u  same,  That  <>tis  Am- 
midown, Caleb  Ammidown,  Thomas  Cheney,  Joel  Cheney,  Jera  Mans- 
field,  Charles  Cheney,  and  Hiram  Cheney,  together  with  their  estates, 
shall  be  and  hereby  are  set  off  from  the  town  of  Dudley  and  annexed  to 
t  lie  town  of  Southbridge,  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  the  immunities 
of  Southbridge.  Bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  great  monu- 
ment on  the  line  between  Dudley  and  Southbridge;  thence  north,  24°; 
east,  two  hundred  and  forty  rods  (240),  to  a  corner  of  Caleb  Aniini 
down's  land;  thence  north,  22°;  east,  thirty-two  rods  (32);  thence 
north,  10°;  east,  two  hundred  and  thirty  rods  (230),  toQuinebaug  river; 
thence  up  said  river,  one  hundred  and  one  half  rods  { 100$),  to  a  chest  nut- 
tree  on  the  bank  of  said  river;  thence  north,  4^':  west,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  rods  (166);  thence  north.  91°;  east,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
rods,  to  a  black-oak-tree  on  Southbridge  line. 

"Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  town  of  Southbridge  shall 
maintain  all  persons  who  heretofore  have,  now  are.  or  may  hereafter  gain 
a  settlement  in  the  above-mentioned   premises,  and  may  become  charge 
able  to  any  town  in  this  commonwealth. 
21a 
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"Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  persons  aforesaid  shall  pay  all 
taxes  that  now  are  assessed  on  the  town  of  Dudley,  agreeably  to  the  val- 
uation of  the  premises  aforesaid,  and  the  town  of  Southbridge  shall  main- 
tain and  keep  in  repair  one  third  part  of  the  Vinton  bridge,  so  called, 
in  Dudley,  forever,  provided  the  persons  before  mentioned  shall  have 
the  same  privileges  as  the  inhabitants  of  Dudley  to  obtain  material  to 
repair  the  same. 

"  February  23,  1822."* 

ROADS  OR  HIGHWAYS. 

In  all  new  settlements  local  travel  is  the  first  object  for 
which  roads  are  constructed,  and  next  to  the  accommodation 
of  neighbors  is  the  approach  to  a  common  center  for  attend- 
ance on  public  business  and  public  religious  worship. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  all  New  England  roads.  From 
these  came  the  connection  between  towns  and  villages,  and 
thence  to  county-seats,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  or  the 
State. 

The  lack  of  a  general  plan  for  accommodating  distant, 
travel  led  to  the  Turnpike  or  Post-roads.  In  their  location 
but  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  altitude  of  hills ;  the  pre- 
vailing idea  was  directness. 

Experience  soon  made  these  roads  objectionable,  for  two 
important  reasons:  1st,  the  altitude  of  hills;  and  2d,  the  bur- 
den of  tolls. 

The  power  for  the  location  of  roads  for  town  accommoda- 
tion rests,  first,  with  the  selectmen;  but  in  cases  where  there 
was  a  neglect  in  this  respect,  :i  remedy  was  provided  for,  by  ap- 
peal to  the  court  of  sessions,  which  body  in  the  year  1826  re- 
ceived additional  authority,  under  the  title  of  "  Commissioners 
of  Roads."  The  frequent  appeals  to  this  court  under  their  more 
extensive  powers  suggested  the  plan  of  establishing  a  commis- 
sion whose  duty  should  be  mainly  to  attend  to  this  business, 
and  be  distinct  from  the  former  authority.     One  result  of  this 

Bee  vol.  v.  Massachusetts  Special  Laws,  p.  499. 
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was  the  abolishing  of  the  court  of  sessions,  and  transferring  its 
remaining  duties  to  other  courts. 

The  act  estal  dishing  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  February  26,  1828.  These 
officers  to  hold  commission  by  appointment  from  the  gov- 
ernor, by  consent  of  the  council,  three  years,  unless  sooner 
removed. 

A  new  system  of  roads  was  now  inaugurated,  which  soon 
destroyed  the  value  of  turnpike  roads,  and  relieved  the  pub- 
lic from  the  burden  of  tolls. 

It  was  learned  by  the  action  of  this  board,  that  the  distance 
around  a  hill  was  about  the  same  as  that  over  it,  while  the  cost 
of  construction  of  that  class  of  roads  was  no  greater.  This 
may  properly  be  taken  as  the  commencement  of  good  roads 
in  Massachusetts,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  distant  or  long 
travel,  without  regard  to  local  interest. 

When  the  town  of  Southbridge  was  incorporated  in  1816, 
its  roads  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  primitive  period,  as 
before  represented ;  since  which  time  few  towns,  if  any,  have 
exhibited  more  enterprise  in  this  respect. 

The  first  new  road  built  here  extended  from  a  point  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  Methodist  meeting-house  to  a  point  on 
the  road  opposite  the  dwelling-house  of  the  late  Oliver  Plimp- 
ton, Esq.,  relieving  the  travel  from  the  angle  near  the  house 
of  J.  J.  Oaks  (formerly  the  house  of  the  late  Fordyce  Foster), 
and  the  hill  on  the  old  road. 

This  was  an  improvement  of  the  road  between  the  center 
and  Globe  village  made  in  1823,  principally  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  late  James  Wolcott,  Junior,  then  the  chief 
owner  of  the  woolen  mills  in  the  latter  village. 

The  next  improvement  was  in  the  center  village,  on  Elm 
street  (as  now  known);  this  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  sessions,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  by  widening  the  road 
I  »etween  Main  street  and  the  Congregational  meeting-house  by 
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taking  land  upon  the  east  side  of  the  way.  It  had  two  objects, 
as  then  set  forth,  one  to  widen  the  street,  and  the  other  to 
open  a  piece  of  common  land,  similar  to  that  connected  with 
the  Baptist  meeting-house. 

The  leading  impulse  to  this  movement  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  erection  of  a  hotel  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Edwards  house.  In  December,  1824,  Luther  and  Holmes 
Ammidown  and  associates,  had  excavated  a  cellar  there, 
walled  in  the  same,  and  had  the  sills  placed  thereon,  while 
the  frame  was  in  preparation  for  the  structure.  This  was  the 
(•(  mdition  when  the  court's  committee  appeared  to  view,  and  hear 
parties  in  interest.  There  was  a  strong  effort  to  influence  the 
committee  to  widen  the  end  on  Main  street,  on  the  west  side, 
to  take  in  the  whole  cellar,  and  thus  stop  the  erection  of  the 
hotel;  hut  the  necessity  was  not  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
committee  to  incur  that  expense  ;  but  four  feet  were  taken 
from  the  east  side  of  the  cellar,  reducing  the  length  of  the 
front  four  feet  from  the  original  design  of  the  hotel  to  be 
erected. 

There  was  also  made,  in  the  year  1825,  under  the  authority 
of  the  selectmen,  a  general  survey  of  the  town  roads,  by 
Colonel  David  Wight.  These  surveys  were  recorded  by  the 
town  clerk,  at  a  later  date,  in  a  book  in  that  office  for  record- 
ing roads. 

In  1826,  Holmes  Ammidown,  being  the  highway  surveyor 
for  the  center  district,  constructed  the  large  water-sewer 
crossing  Main  street,  and  raised  the  grade  in  places  from  four 
to  six  feet,  and  constructed  a  reservoir  near  the  east  side  of 
same.  Those  persons,  now  residents  of  this  village,  and  not 
having  witnessed  the  overflow  of  this  street  by  sudden  heavy 
rains,  before  this  improvement  was  made,  can  scarcely  realize 
as  they  now  behold  its  tine  elevated  grade,  always  free  from 
water,  that  it  was  frequently  covered  with  water  from  one 
to  four  feet  in  depth,  from  a  point  opposite  Elm  street  to  the 
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house  of  Larkin  Aramidown,  Esq.,  when  the  only  mode  of 
transit  for  foot-passengers  was  by  boat. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  date  of  the  act  establishing  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  this  board  was  applied  to,  and  laid 
out,  and  ordered  to  be  constructed,  the  county  road  leading 
from  Southbridge  to  Dudley,  by  way  of  the  Red  bridge ; 
beginning  a  little  east  of  the  Columbian  factory,  and  running 
to  Dudley  center,  extending  east  to  an  intersection  of  the 
Boston  and  Hartford  turnpike,  leading  through  Oxford, 
Webster,  Dudley,  Woodstock,  and  Ashford.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  series  of  county  roads  now  extending  from  the  center 
village  of  this  town. 

In  1829  the  old  form  of  the  common  around  the  Baptist 
meeting-house  was  changed  from  the  original  shape,  as  granted 
by  Captain  Jedediah  Marcy,  April  13,  1801.  A  large  piece 
on  its  north  side,  near  the  meeting-house,  was  exchanged  for 
other  land  on  the  same  side,  in  front  of  the  present  residence 
of  William  Edwards,  and  extending  both  east  and  west  from 
that  point,  making  an  oblong  square  instead  of  the  former 
triangular-shaped  piece  that  lies  east  of  the  meeting-house.* 
The  road  was  also  straightened  on  the  south  side,  taking  a 
piece  from  the  front  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  land  adjoining, 
up  to  the  present  residence  of  Robert  II.  Cole.  Several  of 
the  dwelling-houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  present  common, 
near  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  now  stand  on  a  part  of  what 
was  formerly  the  old  meeting-house  common. 

The  new  county  road  to  Dudley  opened  the  way  for  two 
new  town  roads,  built  in  1829,  both  leading  from  this  county 
road,  at  the  Red  bridge;  one  south,  by  what  is  now  Saunders 
Dale  Print  works,  to  save  the  travel  on  the  old  Dudley  road 
westward  (from  this  point  of  intersection  to  the  Woodstock 
road),  from  the  severe  hills  and  angle;  the  other  extending 

*  See  plan  of  this  common,  showing  the  form  of  original  grant  by  Captain  Marcy. 
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north  up  the  valley  of  Trout  brook,  and  since  extended  to 
unite  with  the  old  road  leading  to  Dresser  hill. 

The  next  county  road  opened  was  in  1832.  This  com- 
menced at  a  point  a  little  south  of  the  center  village,  running 
south-westerly  to  the  line  of  West  Woodstock. 

This  road  was  extended,  by  the  influence  of  citizens  of 
Southbridge,  through  West  Woodstock  and  Ashford,  to  inter- 
sect the  Boston  and  Hartford  turnpike  before  referred  to. 

To  effect  this  important  object,  in  extending  this  road 
through  these  towns  in  Connecticut,  a  delegation  from  this 
town,  to  wit,  Linus  Child,  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  Bela 
Tiffany,  and  Holmes  Ammidown,  visited  the  Assembly  of  that 
State  then  in  session  at  New  Haven,  where,  after  a  few  days' 
conference  with  the  members  of  that  body,  they  obtained  an 
act  from  that  Assembly  granting  right  of  way,  and  for  its 
location  and  construction;  opening  an  important  and  direct 
communication  to  Hartford  and  intermediate  towns  on  its 
line  of  way. 

In  the  following  year,  1833,  attention  was  directed  to  ex- 
tending this  Hartford  road  north-easterly,  to  make  a  direct 
road  from  Worcester  through  Southbridge  to  Hartford.  This 
county  road  commenced  at  a  point  on  Main  street,  opposite 
the  Edwards  house  (since  erected),  passing  over  Quinebaug 
river,  at  Central  mills,  and  thence  through  the  Gulf,  so  called, 
to  Charlton  center,  North  Oxford,  and  Auburn,  to  Worcester. 
By  the  completion  of  this  line  of  roads,  the  great  mail  line  of 
stage  coach  travel,  which,  for  many  years,  had  passed  over  the 
turnpike,  through  Sturbridge,  was  transferred  to  this  route, 
and  so  continued  until  superseded  by  railway  accommodation. 

The  three  important  roads  leading  east,  south,  and  north, 
from  the  center  village,  having  been  finished,  the  mountainous 
road  over  Fiske  hill  claimed  attention  for  opening  an  easy 
grade  of  road  westward,  through  Sturbridge. 

This  western  road  was  constructed  in  1838,  commencing  at 
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a  point  in  Globe  village,  on  the  west  side  of  Qninebang  river, 
and  running  by  the  smith  end  of  Fiske  hill  to  Sturbridge 
center. 

This  completed  the  series  of  roads  contemplated  by  the 
leading  citizens  of  Sonthbridge,  at  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

The  great  amount  of  severe  labor  in  traversing  all  this 
extent  of  country  to  ascertain  the  most  favorable  location  for 
each,  and  using  the  necessary  management  in  procuring  their 
location  and  construction,  is  probably  little  realized,  or  even 
thought  of,  by  most  of  the  present  citizens  of  this  town. 

It  is  deemed  an  act  of  justice  by  the  writer,  who  was  actively 
connected  with  these  improvements  for  travel,  to  say,  that  to 
no  one  person  is  this  town  so  much  indebted  for  this  series  of 
roads  as  to  the  late  Hon.  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown. 

There  have  been  other  important  roads  since  constructed  by 
or  through  the  influence  of  this  people,  to  wit :  Hamilton 
street,  between  the  center  and  Globe  villages  (the  River 
road),  by  the  Catholic  church  and  railroad  depot,  in  1847. 

The  Valley  road,  facilitating  travel  to  Charlton  city,  and  the 
depot  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  in  the  north  part  of 
that  town,  running  up  the  valley  of  Cady  brook,  was  con- 
structed in  1851. 

The  following  year,  1852,  the  road  leading  north  from  Red 
bridge,  over  the  Qninebang,  up  the  valley  of  Trout  brook, 
was  extended  to  intersect  the  old  road  in  the  south  part  of 
Charlton,  leading  over  Dresser  hill  to  Oxford. 

This  brings  the  history  of  roads  to  a  point  in  this  town  when 
few,  if  any,  extended  roads  are  required  to  facilitate  travel  in 
its  vicinity. 

The  introduction  of  steam-power  has  taken  from  this  class' 
of  roads  the  importance  formerly  attached  to  them,  for  distant 
travel  and  for  transportation  of  the  mails.     That  era  has  had 
its  day  ;  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  few  or  none  of  the 
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liying  can  relate  the  excitement  and  interest  felt  in  all  the 
interior  towns,  along  the  line  of  post-roads,  tor  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  mail  coaches,  drawn  by  four  to  six  horses; 
the  sound  of  the  driver's  horn,  echoing  over  the  hills,  and  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  whip,  announcing  the  Dear  approach  of  this 
conveyance,  was  a  source  of  much  excitement  with  the  village 
people  surrounding  the  mail  stations,  all  eager  to  see  the  new 
arrivals,  and  obtain  the  latest  news.  "  The  man  of  the  whip 
and  the  reins  was  regarded  as  an  important  person  in  that 
day." 

TOWN-HOUSE. 

The  first  movement  for  building  a  town-house  in  South- 
bridge  was  made  at  a  town  meeting  in  1835,  but  no  definite 
action  was  effected  at  this  time,  and  the  question  remained  at 
rest  until  brought  forward  at  the  March  meeting  in  1837. 
It  now  came  up  in  connection  with  the  action  for  the  accept- 
ance and  disposition  of  the  town's  share  of  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  United  States,  which,  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  June, 
1836,  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  several  States. 

This  was  "  A  Bill  to  Regulate  the  Deposits  of  the  Public 
Money,1'  which  contained  the  following  clause  : 

'L  That  the  money  which  shall  be  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  reserving  the  sum  of  $5,000,000.  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  by  law  authorize  their  treasurer  or  other  competent  authorities  to 
receive  the  same  on  the  terms  hereinafter  specified;  and  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  shall  deliver  the  same  to  such  treasurer,  or  other  competent 
authorities,  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  afore- 
said, which  certificate  shall  express  the  usual  and  legal  obligations  of 
common  depositories  of  the  public  money  for  the  safe-keeping  and  re- 
payment thereof,  and  shall  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State  receiving  the 
same  to  pay  the  said  moneys  and  every  part  thereof,  from  time  to  time, 
whenever  the  same  shall  be  required  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  wants  of  the  public  treasury  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  five  millions  aforesaid. 
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"Provided,  if  any  State  declines  to  receive  its  proportion  of  the  sur- 
plus aforesaid  on  the  terms  before  named,  the  same  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  treasurer,  be  deposited  with  the  other  States  agreeing  to 
accept  the  same  in  deposit. 

"And  provided  further,  that  when  the  said  money,  or  any  part  there- 
of, shall  be  wanted  by  said  secretary  to  meet  appropriations  made  by 
law,  the  same  shall  be  called  for  in  ratable  proportions  within  one  year, 
as  nearly  as  conveniently  may  be,  from  the  different  States  with  which 
the  same  is  deposited,  and  shall  not  be  called  for  in  sums  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars,  from  any  one  State,  in  any  one  month,  without  pre- 
vious notice  of  thirty  days  for  every  additional  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  which  may  be  required. 

The  said  deposits  shall  be  made  with  the  States  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, and  at  the  following  times,  viz. :  one  quarter  part  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1837,  or  as  soon  after  as  may  be ;  one  quarter  on  the  1st 
day  of  April;  one  quarter  on  the  1st  day  of  July;  and  one  quarter  part 
on  the  1st  day  of  October  of  the  same  year." 

The  sum  apportioned  among  the  twenty -six  States,  which  the 
Union  then  contained,  on  January  1, 1837, was  $37,468,859.97; 
but  the  change  of  financial  affairs  which  took  place  in  1837 
caused  the  government  to  withhold  the  last  quarter  payment. 

An  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called  together  in  Septem- 
ber, in  1837,  by  order  of  the  President,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to 
consult  on  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  country. 

It  was  decided  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  Octo- 
ber payment;  thus  the  several  States  received  but  three  in- 
stallments, amounting  to  the  sum  of  $28,101,000,  divided 
aimuig  the  twenty-six  States,  as  follows,  to  wit : 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont,    - 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut, 

Rhode  Island. 

New  York, 

New  Jersey,     - 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland,    - 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 


$955,838.25 
669,086.79 
669,086.79 

1,338,173.58 
764,670.60 
382,335.30 

l.oi  1. 520.71 
764,670.60 

2,867,514.78 
286,751.49 
955,838.25 

2,198,727.99 

1,433,757.39 


South  Carolina, 

Georgia,    - 

Alabama, 

.Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Missouri, 

Kentucky,    - 

Tennessee, 

Ohio. 

Indiana,    - 

Illinois, 

Arkansas, 

Michigan, 


1,051,422,09 

1,0.-)  1,422. 09 

669,086.79 

382,335.30 

177,919.14 

382,3;}.-).:50 

1,433,757.39 

1,433,759.39 

2,007,260.34 

860,254.44 

477,919.14 

286,751.49 

286,751.49 
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The  several  States  differed  much  in  their  disposition  of  their 
share  of  this  money. 

In  some  States  it  was  divided  among  the  people;  in  others 
for  education,  and  given  to  counties,  as  in  New  York;  but  in 
Massachusetts  it  was  loaned  to  the  several  towns  and  cities,  on 
the  condition  that  it  should  he  refunded  to  the  State  treasu- 
rer, when  he  should  he  called  upon  to  pay  the  same  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  in  the  warrant  for  March  meeting,  1837,  upon 
the  question  of  receiving  the  town's  share  of  this  money,  and 
the  proceedings  thereon,  are  as  follows  : 

"ARTICLE. 

"To  see  if  the  town  will  authorize  their  treasurer  to  receive  on  de- 
posit, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by  law,  any 
money  which  the  Legislature  may  authorize  or  direct  the  treasurer  and 
receiver-general  of  the  commonwealth  to  deposit  with  the  town  of 
Southbridge,  and  if  so,  what  disposition  the  town  will  make  of  such 
money. 

"  Voted,  March  G,  That  the  town  of  Southbridge  will  receive  upon 
deposit  such  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  as  may 
be  ajiportioned  to  this  town  ;  and  that  the  town  will  comply  with  all  the 
conditions  that  may  be  imposed  by  law  of  this  commonwealth  for  de- 
positing said  revenue  with  the  several  towns ;  and  that  the  treasurer  of 
the  town  is  authorized  to  draw  for  such  installments,  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  due  this  town,  and  that  the  treasurer  have  authority  to  ex- 
ecute all  necessary  obligations  to  bind  the  town  to  the  repayment  of  such 
money  to  the  commonwealth,  should  the  same  be  called  for." 

At  the  town  meeting,  March  27,  following,  held  at  the 
hall,  of  Moulton  and  Amniidown,  Bela  Tiffany  was  chosen 
moderator. 

It  was  then  voted  to  build  a  town-house,  twTo  stories  high, 
the  walls  of  which  to  be  of  brick,  and  to  finish  the  lower 
story  for  town  business. 

The  size  of  the  house  to  be  sufficient  to  seat  double  the  num- 
ber of  voters  which  are  now  upon  the  voters'  list  of  this  town, 
also  to  build  a  stair-way  and  lay  the  floor  in  the  second  story, 
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and  leave  the  remainder  of  said  story  otherwise  unfinished  ; 
provided  a  spot  can  be  obtained  for  its  location. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  select  a  location 
ft >r  the  town-liouse,  and  to  buy  the  same  : 

From  district  No.   1,  Stillrnan  Plimpton, 

"  "  "2,  Abel  Mason, 

"  "3,  Henry  Plimpton, 

"  "  "4,  Oliver  Morse, 

"  "  "5,  Holdridge  Ammidown, 

"  "  "6,  Freeman  Pratt, 

"  "  "7,  Joseph  Clark. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  the  building  com- 
mittee :  Jedediah  Marcy,  Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell,  and  John 
M'Kinstry. 

The  lot  selected  was  a  piece  of  ground  next  north  of  the 
Congregational  meeting-house,  which  was  purchased  of  Luther 
and  Holmes  Ammidown,  for  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

At  the  town-meeting,  held  May  15, 1837,  it  was  voted, 

•  That  Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell,  town  treasurer,  be  authorized  to  receive, 
a-  the  agent  of  the  town,  from  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general  of 
the  commonwealth,  this  town's  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  to 
bind  the  town  for  its  repayment,  as  the  law  may  require." 

The  time  when  the  treasurer  received  this  money,  and  the 
amount  of  each  sum  received,  is  as  follows : 

"Received  May  22,  1837,  $2,105.41  i 

July  26,     "                                       1,106.57/  $3,211.98 

Interest  accrued  on  same  before  used,  95.45 

"  See  account  with  Southbridge bank,  where  \  — - 

the  same  was  deposited   until  used   for  build- >  $3,307.43 

ing  the  town-house."  j 

It  was  voted  that  this  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  he 
appropriated,  first,  to  purchase  the  lot  for  the  town-house 
Location,  and  the  balance,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
building  the  town-house,  as  before  voted. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  town,  June  4,  1838,  the  building  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  add  a  belfry  or  cupola,  not  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  building  committee  made  report  of  their  doings  to  the 
annual  town  meeting,  held  March  4,  1839.  The  expenditure 
was  as  follows : 


Paid  for  purchase  of  location, 
"      expense  of  construction, 

Total  expenditure, 


$850.00 
2,959.78 


#3. 809.78 


•'The  committee  report  further,  that  they  estimate  the  expense  of 
of  finishing  the  second  story  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

•■The  committee  omitted  any  charge  for  services  in  the  foregoing. 
(Signed)  "  JEDEDIAH  MARCY, 

"SAMUEL  HARTWELL, 
"JOHN  McKINSTRY." 

SCHOOLS. 

Annual  appropriations  for  schools  in  Southbridge,  from 
the  organization  of  the  town  in  1816  to  the  year  1871, 
inclusive : 


181G, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 


$400 

1831, 

400 

1832, 

400 

1833, 

400 

1834, 

400 

1835, 

400 

1836, 

400 

1837, 

500 

1838, 

450 

1839, 

500 

1840, 

550 

1841, 

000 

1842, 

000 

1843, 

600 

1844, 

500 

1845, 

600 

600 

600 

600 

800 

800 

800 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

$800 

1,000 


1846, 

1847,  - 
1848, 
1849,  - 
1850, 
1851,  - 
1852, 
is:,:;,  - 
1854, 
1855,  - 
1856, 
L857, 
1858, 
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$1,200 

1850, 

1,200 

1860, 

1,200 

1861, 

1,200 

1862, 

1,200 

1863, 

1,200 

1864, 

1,600 

1865, 

1,600 

L866, 

2,200 

1867, 

2,200 

1868, 

2,425 

I860, 

2,700 

1870, 

2,700 

1871, 
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$2,700 
2,700 
2,900 
2,900 
3, 300 
3,300 
3, 300 
3,800 
4,450 
5,700 
3,300 
7,400 
7, 150 


REMARKS. 

As  early  as  the  year  1841  a  vote  was  passed  at  the  March 

meeting,  to  wit : 

"That  Mr.  Willard  have  the  use  of  the  room  over  the  town  hall,  for 
a  high  school." 

From  that  date  a  high  school  has  been  maintained  in  this 
town,  but  by  private  contribution,  until  the  following  appro- 
priations were  made,  beginning  in  1854  : 


DIVISIONS  OF  SCHOOL  MONEY. 


1854,  For 

districts, 

1 855, 

' 

L856,          ' 

' 

L857, 

' 

1 858,          ' 

' 

1859,          < 

' 

1860,          ' 

' 

L861,          ' 

' 

L862, 

4 

1863, 

' 

1864,          ' 

L865, 

• 

isiiti, 

■ 

1867, 

' 

1868, 

4 

l  869, 

4 

L870, 

4 

L871, 

' 

$2,000 

For  High  Sell 

-     1,600 

K                        (( 

1,800 

It                  l< 

-    2,000 

'« 

2,000 

It                     u 

-    2,000 

c(                        .  . 

2,000; 

(1                          u 

-    2,200 

44 

2,200 

" 

-    2,500 

u 

2,500 

l<                  <c 

2,500 

. . 

3,000 

(( 

3,500 

K                      .. 

4,5(11) 

. . 

2,500 

(( 

5,500 

.. 

-     5,600 

" 

ool, 


$200 

-  600 
625 

-  700 
700 

-  700 
700 

-  700 
700 

-  800 
800 

-  S0(t 
800 

-  050 
1,200 

-  800 

1,900 

-  1,550 
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As  before  stated,  the  number  of  the  school  and  highway 
districts  have  remained  the  same  as  established  by  the  report 
of  the  committee,  chosen  at  a  town  meeting-,  held  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  town,  March  6,  1816  ;  yet  some  alterations 
have  since  been  made  by  different  arrangement  of  their  terri- 
tory. In  the  year  1845  a  committee  of  seven  were  chosen  to 
make  such  alterations  as  might  be  deemed  more  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants  : 

For  District  No.  1,  Samuel  M.  Lane. 

"  "2,  John  Marsh. 

"  "3,  John  P.  Steadman. 

"  "4,  Willard  Morse. 

"  "5,  Marvin  Cheney. 

"  "6,  Francis  S.  Morse. 

"  "7,  Joseph  Clark. 

The  most  important  change  made  by  this  committee  was  in 
District  No.  4.  This  district,  heretofore,  had  been  continued 
with  a  part  of  Charlton,  the  same  as  it  stood  before  the  town 
was  incorporated ;  but  now  an  independent  district  was  formed 
within  the  limits  of  the  town,  including  apart  of  the  First  dis- 
trict, north  of  the  river,  and  a  school-house  located  where  it 
now  stands,  near  the  Catholic  cemetery ;  the  other  arrange- 
ments were  inconsiderable,  pertaining  more  to  the  schools. 

Thus  the  districts  continued  up  to  the  year  1868,  when,  at 
the  town  meeting,  held  on  March  2,  it  was  voted, 

' '  That  the  several  school  districts  in  the  town  of  Southbridge  be  and 
they  are  hereby  abolished ;  and  that  the  town  will  forthwith  enter  upon 
and  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  districts,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  general  statutes,  chapter  xxxix,  section  3." 

The  schools  are  now  managed  jn  accordance  with  said  law. 

o 

CHARLOTTE  PLIMPTON,   SCHOOL  TEACHER, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Plimpton,  whose  father  was 
Simon  Plimpton,  of  Medfield,  a  brother  of  Joseph  Plimp- 
ton.    She  rode  on  horseback  from  Medheld  to   Sturbridgc, 
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leaving  in  the  morning,  and  arriving  at  her  cousin  Oliver 
Plimpton's  at  evening. 

After  teaching  school  for  a  time,  she  married  a  Mr.  Dorr,  and 
settled  in  Roxbnrv.  In  1870  this  writer  made  her  acquaint- 
ance at  Oakland,  a  part  of  that  town,  she  then  being  about 
ninety  years  of  age  ;  he  found  her  then  active  and  intelligent, 
possessing  the  vigor  of  a  person  of  sixty  to  sixty-live.  She 
spoke  of  keeping  a  summer  school  at  Sturbridge,  in  the  vil- 
lage called  Honest  Town,  in  the  years  1800  and  1 801 ;  and  had 
then  preserved  a  list  of  the  names  of  her  scholars,  as  follows  : 

School  began  on  Thursday,  March  24, 1800. 


Abby  Shumway, 
Jeremiah  Shumway, 
Benjamin  F.  Shumw 
Adelaide  Shumway, 
Debyann  Shumway, 
Augusta  Shaw, 
Susannah  Shaw, 
Lucinda  Shaw, 
Lucy  Shaw. 
Dolly  Shaw, 
.1  ul ius  Shaw, 
Julia  Plimpton. 
Mariah  Plimpton. 
Harriet  Plimpton, 
Lydia  Plimpton. 
Chauncy  Plimpton, 
Moses  Plimpton, 
Stillman  Plimpton, 
Henry  Plimpton, 
Sally  Morris, 


Meriam  Barrett, 
Dolly  Newell, 
ay,  Samuel  Lewis  Newell, 
Isaac  Ambrose  Newell, 
Daniel  F.  Newell, 
Baxter  Newell, 
Theodorah  Courtis. 
Barlow  Courtis, 
Hannah  Marcy, 
Polly  Marcy, 
Mehetable  Many. 
Jedediah  Marcy, 
Matilda  Clark, 
Nathan  Clark, 
Jack  Clark. 
Almira  Clark, 
Patty  Clark. 
Lucinda  Eddy, 
Amos  Eddy, 
Jedediah  Sumner, 


Charlotte  Dresser, 
Lucy  Bracket, 
Sally  Robbins, 
Horatio  Bobbins, 
Sanford  Robbins, 
Betsey  McKinstry, 
Mercy  McKinstry, 
William  McKinstry, 
Hulda  Chamberlain, 
Lydia  Chamberlain, 
Silvia  Perry, 
Perley  Simpson, 
Sally  Simpson, 
William  Spencer, 
Matilda  Spencer, 
Laura  Putney, 
Isaac  Putney, 
Salem  Edmonds, 
Nancy  Edmonds, 
Sally  Abbot. 


GENERAL    EDUCATION. 
[tb  Origin  and  Progress  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  Present  Time. 

If  the   descendants  of  the  Puritans,  with    the  lighl    of  the 
present  age,  do  not  approve  of  all  the  doings  <>t*  their  ances- 
tors in  the  early  stages  of  their  progress,  in  founding  and  bus- 
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taining  the  government  and  institutions  of  New  England,  they 
have  abundant  reasons  to  rejoice  for  many  acts  of  theirs,  that 
continue  to  give  tone  and  character  to  all  parts  of  this  country. 

Their  early  attention  to  providing  means  for  general  edu- 
cation, and  the  encouraging  of  pursuits  of  industry,  have  been 
the  means  from  which  have  arisen  the  great  diversity  of  labor, 
wealth,  and  power,  and  the  influence,  moral,  religious,  and 
political,  which  now  characterizes  this  section  of  the  American 
Union,  and  which  to-day  stamps  its  image,  with  more  or  less 
force,  upon  all  other  sections  of  these  United  States. 

As  legitimate  descendants,  true  to  the  traditions  and  spirit 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  of  the  era  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  they  regarded  education  as  an  essential  element 
in  sustaining  sound  morals  and  a  rational  and  pure  religion. 

The  recent  remarks  of  a  New  England  man  upon  education 
are  applicable  here : 

' '  If  there  is  anything  in  the  institution  of  a  free  State  which  shows 
the  character  of  its  founders,  it  is  the  regard  paid  to  the  education  of 
youth.  Religion,  morals,  enterprise,  whatever  benefits  or  adorns  society, 
rest  here,  on  their  surest  foundation ;  and  where  effectual  provision  is 
made  in  the  infancy  of  a  community  for  general  instruction,  other  salu- 
tary regulations  may  be  expected  to  accompany  them.  Take  from  the 
commonwealth  the  universal  education  of  the  citizens,  the  social  system 
is  at  an  end.  The  form  might  continue  for  a  time,  but  its  spirit  would 
have  tied.  To  suppose  that  pure  religion,  pure  morals,  upright  adminis- 
tration of  government,  and  a  peaceable,  orderly,  and  agreeable  inter- 
course in  domestic  and  social  relations  of  life,  can  exist  where  the 
people,  as  a  body,  are  ignorant  of  letters,  is  an  egregious  solecism. 

"I  do  not  say  that  education  is  all  that  is  needed,  but  without  knowl- 
edge, generally  diffused,  other  means  of  improving  human  society  are 
comparatively  weak  and  unavailing."  * 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of 
New  England,  that  many  of  their  ancestors  had  been  educa- 
ted in  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  England  ;  while  their 


*  See  Professor  Kingsley's  Historical  Discourse  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement 
of  New  Haven.     Also,  see  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  chapter  n. 
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moral  and  religions  training  had  been  of  the  sternest  type.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  exiled  themselves 
from  their  homes  and  native  country,  and  planted  themselves 
in  the  wilderness  of  America  to  enjoy  religious  liberty  ;  free- 
dom to  worship  God  as  their  consciences  dictated. 

If  it  be  understood  by  what  is  here  styled  liberty  and 
freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
that  either  the  Pilgrims  or  Puritans  meant,  in  any  sense,  toler- 
ation of  other  forms  of  religious  worship  than  that  in  which 
they  believed  and  professed,  it  is  a  mistake. 

Their  own  declaration,  before  entering  upon  the  design, 
giving  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  the  enjoyment  of  their  native  country,  home,  and  friends, 
seems  to  decide  the  object  had  in  view.     The  Pilgrims  state  : 

"  That  which  was  most  lamentable,  and  of  all  sorrows  most  heavy  to 
be  borne,  was,  that  many  of  their  children,  by  the  great  licentiousness  of 
youth  in  the  country,  and  the  manifold  temptations  of  the  place,  were 
drawn  away  by  evil  examples  into  extravagant  and  dangerous  courses, 
getting  the  reins  off  their  necks  and  departing  from  their  parents,  tend- 
ing to  dissoluteness  and  the  danger  of  their  souls;  to  the  great  grief  of 
their  parents  and  dishonor  of  God.  So  they  saw  their  posterity  would 
be  in  danger  to  degenerate  and  be  corrupted. 

••  Lastly  (and  which  was  not  least),  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  they 
had  of  laying  some  good  foundation,  or  at  least  to  make  some  way 
thereunto,  for  the  propagating  and  advancing  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world."* 

It  was  not  liberty  which  they  most  desired,  when  they 
formed  the  idea  of  removing  to  America  ;  it  was  restraint,  the 
power  to  hold  every  individual  in  their  own  community  to  a 
rigid  account  of  their  morals  and  religion.  They  left  their  homes 
in  England  and  removed  to  the  Low  Countries,  as  Bradford 
says,  because  "  they  heard  there  was  freedom  of religion  for  all 
men!'  But  now  they  had  found,  to  their  grief,  that  this  toler- 
ation was  having  a  bad  influence  upon  their  children,  and  thus 
they  desired  to  escape  from  this  freedom. 

*  See  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  pages  10  and  24. 

22A 
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While  the  Puritans  say  : 

"And  consulting  together  about  settling  some  plantation  in  New 
England,  upon  the  account  of  religion,  where  such  as  were  called  Non- 
Conformists  might,  with  the  favor  and  leave  of  the  king,  have  a  place 
of  reception,  if  they  could  transport  themselves  into  America,  there  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  own  'persuasion  in  matters  of  worship  and  church 
discipline,  without  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  with- 
out offense  to  others,  not  like-minded  with  ourselves."* 

The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  were  honest  in  their  purpose; 
there  was  no  deception  as  to  their  intentions  ;  they  openly  and 
boldly  declared  their  object  in  removing  to  America  :  "  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  own  persuasion  "  in  matters  of  worship 
and  church  discipline,  and  to  transmit  the  same  privileges  to 
their  posterity. 

Although  the  Pilgrims  were  less  politic  in  carrying  forward 
their  plans,  their  design  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Puritans. 
With  the  latter  class  their  plans  were  laid  and  executed 
with  great  wisdom,  and  with  a  view  to  certain  ends  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  charter,  dated,  "March  19,  1628,"  which  they  obtained, 
granted  to  them  special  prerogatives;  enabling  thenr to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  all  encroachment  upon  either  their 
religious  or  political  rights. 

This  charter,  after  reciting  the  names  of  the  patentees,  and 
describing  the  limits  of  their  territory,  adds: 

"We  have  further,  hereby,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  given,  granted,  and  confirmed,  and  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  do  give,  grant,  and  confirm,  unto  our  said  trusty  and 
well  beloved  subjects,  and  all  such  others  as  shall  hereafter  he  admitted 
and  made  free  of  the  company  mid  society  hereafter  mentioned,  shall  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  forever  hereafter  be,  by  virtue  of  these 
presents,  one  body  corporate  and  politic  in  fact  and  name  by  the  name  of 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England." 

And  it  further  adds  (after  having  organized  their  govern- 
ment) : 

*  Sea  Young's  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  page  29. 
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"Shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  choose,  nominate,  and  appoint 
Huch  and  so  many  others  as  they  shall  think  Jit,  and  that  shall  be  willing  to 
accept  the  same,  to  be  free  of  the  said  company  and  body,  and  them 
into  the  same  to  admit;  and  to  elect  and  constitute  such  officers  as  they 
shall  think  Jit  and  requisite  for  the  ordering,  managing,  and  dispatching 
of  the  affairs  of  the  said  governor  and  company,  and  their  successors; 
and  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  said 
company  and  for  the  government  and  ordering  of  the  said  lands  and 
plantation,  and  the  people  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit  the  same,  as  to  them, 
from  time  to  time,  shall  be  thought  meet." 

Tim-,  it  is  seen  that  their  charter  rights  gave  to  them  the 
privilege  of  selecting  ami  admitting  to  their  company  only  such 
a-  they  might  choose  and  were  willing  to  conform  to  their 
peculiar  ideas. 

At  first  their  political  franchise  was  to  be  held  in  London, 
and  managed  by  a  trading  company;*  but  this  plan  did  not 
give  that  encouragement  to  that  eminent  class  of  men  styled 
Puritans  to  embark  in  the  undertaking  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent colony,  which  they  had  contemplated;  consequently, 
the  governor  of  the  company,  Mathew  Cradock,  at  their 
meeting,  held  on  July  29,  1629,  offered  certain  propositions 
conceived  by  himself^  viz.: 

•  "That  for  the  advancement  of  the  plantation,  the  inducing  and  en- 
couraging persons  of  worth  and  quality  to  transplant  themselves  and 
families  thither,  and  for  other  weighty  reasons  therein  contained,  to 
transfer  the  government  of  the  plantation  to  those  that  shall  inhabit 
theic;  and  not  to  continue  the  same  in  subordination  to  the  company 
here,  as  now  it  is.'' 

Tin's  proposition  caused  considerable  debate,  when  it  was 
decided  to  refer  the  subjeel  to  two  committees — one  for 
trasferring,  and  the  other  againsl  ;  and  these  to  report 

••Whither  or  no  the  chief  government  of  the  plantation,  together 
with  the  patent,  should  he  settled  in  New  England  or  here." 

*  This  company  originated  in  a  fishing  enterprise  at  Cape  Ann,  through  the   efforts  of 

Edward  Winslow  and   Robert   Cushmau,  agents,  in   England,  iu  behalf  of  the   Plymouth 

iv.   assisted  by  the   Uev.  John  White,  of  Dorchester,    England.     The  indenture  was 

made,  January  l.  1623,  and  signed  by  Edward,  Lord  of  Sheffield,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 

the  reign  of  King  -rain.-  I 
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Those  against  were,  viz.  :  Nathaniel  Wright,  Theophilus 
Eaton,  Thomas  A.dams,  Mr.  Spnrtow,  ;m<l  such  others  as  they 
should  think  fit  to  call  unto  them,  whether  of  the  company  or 
not ;  and  those  for  removing  the  government  and  patent  were  : 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson,  John  Venn,  and  such 
others  as  they  should  call  unto  them. 

These  parties  having  given  their  reasons  for  and  against  in 
their  report  to  the  company,  the  question  was  then  put  to 
vote,  at  their  meeting,  August  29,  162S,  when,  by  erection  of 
hands,  it  appeared  by  the  general  consent  of  the  company 
that  the  government  and  patent  should  be  settled  in  New 
England."* 

Having  now,  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  London 
trading  company  and  those  who  designed  to  remove  to  New 
England  to  establish  a  colony  and  make  America  their  future 
home,  placed  the  patent  and  government  in  New  England, 
they  proceeded,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1G29,  to  the  choice  of 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  assistants,  when  the  following 
were  elected : 


For  Governor,  John  Winthrop, 

"    Deputy  Governor,      John  Humphrey. 


ASSISTANTS. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp, 

Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  "  John  Revell, 

"•    Thomas  Dudley,  "  Mathew  Cradock, 

"    John  Endicott,  "  Thomas  Goffe, 

"    Increase  Nowell,  "  Samuel  Aldersey, 

"    William  Vassall,  "*  John  Venn, 

"    William  Pinchon,  "  Nathaniel  Wright, 

"    Samuel  Sharp,  "  Theophilus  Eaton, 

"    Edward  Rossitcr,  "  Thomas  Adams. 


See  Young's  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  85-88. 
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PATENTEES. 

The  following  were  the  patentees  in  the  first  charter  : 

Sir  Henry  Rosewell,       Sir  John  Younge,       Thomas  Southcoat, 
John  Humphrey,  John  Endicott,  Simon  Whitcombe. 

And  to  their  associates  hereafter  named,  to  wit : 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,     Isaac  Johnson,  Samuel  Aldersey, 

John  Venn,  Mathew  Cradock,  George  Harwood, 

Increase  Nowell,  Richard  Perry,  Richard  Bellingham, 

Nathaniel  Wright,  Samuel  Vassall,  Theophilus  Eaton, 

Thomas  Goffe,  Thomas  Adams,  John  Brown, 

Samuel  Brown,  Thomas  Hutchins,  William  Vassall, 

William  Pinchon,  George  Foxcroft. 

When  preparing  to  sail  for  New  England,  some  of  the  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  government  of  the  new  colony  at  their 
last  meeting  were  not  prepared  to  leave  England,  when  others 
were  substituted  to  fill  their  places,  to  wit : 

February  10,  1630,  Roger  Ludlow  in  place  of  Samuel  Sharp. 

March       18,  1030,  Sir  Brien  Johnson  in  place  of  Theophilus  Eaton. 
"  ••       ••      William  Coddington  for  Thomas  Gofle. 

"       "      Simon  Bradstreet  for  Nathaniel  Wright. 

And  at  a  court  held  on  March  23  following,  Thomas  Dudley, 
<>ne  of  the  assistants,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  deputy -gov- 
ernor, in  place  of  John  Humphrey,  who  was  not  to  embark 
with  the  company.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  particular  these 
founders  were  that  the  officers  of  this  colony  should  all  be 
residents,  having  no  divided  interest,  but  one  in  object. 

It  appears  that  Mathew  Cradock,  the  governor  of  the  com- 
pany at  its  origin  in  England,  and  the  Rev.  John  White,  the 
principal  originator  of  the  enterprise,  never  visited  the  colony. 

Provision  was  made  for  ;i  learned  and  able  ministry  for 
their  religious  teachers  before  leaving  England,  known  for 
their  soundness  in  their  peculiar  faith  and  polity. 

They   embarked   for   New  England   mostly  in   April    and 
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May  following.  By  the  11th  of  July  eleven  ships  hud  ar- 
rived, and  by  October,  which  closed  the  arrivals  for  the  tirst 
year,  seventeen  ships  had  come  with  settlers  for  the  new 
plantation. 

The  tirst  court  held  in  the  new  settlement  was  at  Charles- 
town,  August  23,  1630  ;  at  which  time  the  first  business  pro- 
posed was  to  provide  for  their  ministers,  Rev.  John  Wilson 
and  liev.  George  Philips  ;  the  tirst  settled  over  the  church  in 
Boston,  and  the  latter  at  Watertown.  Their  houses  were 
erected,  and  their  salaries  provided  for,  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony. 

While  thus  providing  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  they  did 
not  overlook  the  moral  character  of  those  within  their  limits. 
It  was  ordered  at  this  court,  that  Mourton,  of  Mount  Wollaston, 
be  sent  for  presently.  At  the  meeting  of  the  second  court, 
held  September  7,  ordered  that  Thomas  Mourton  be  set  in 
the  bilboes,  and  then  sent  prisoner  to  England.  For  the 
payment  of  this  expense  and  his  debts  his  property  was  sold, 
part  given  to  the  Indians  for  a  canoe  he  took  from  them,  and 
finally  his  house  was  burned  in  their  presence,  to  manifest 
that  wrong-doing  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  no  departure  from  their  stand- 
ard of  either  religion  or  morals  was  to  be  tolerated  among 
themselves  or  those  who  might  choose  to  come  among  them. 

They  had  sacrificed  country,  home  and  friends  for  the  cause, 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  now,  having  the  power  under  their  charter  rights,  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  they  should  use  this  power  against  what  they 
justly  deemed  an  infringement  upon  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Thus  all  were  held  equally  accountable  in  this  respect; 
and  any  departure  from  this  standard  of  religion  and  morals 
was  regarded  as  an  offense  against  the  public  welfare,  when 
mi  miliary  punishment  followed. 

To   sustain  their  conceptions  of  a   pure  religious  worship, 
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and  a  correct  understanding  of  their  duties  to  the  state,  the 
education  of  their  children  was  deemed  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite. As  soon  as  they  had  organized  a  government  for 
the  colony,  and  provided  houses  for  themselves  and  families, 
they  thought  of  the  education  of  their  children. 

In  April,  1635,  it  was  ordered  by  the  magistrates  that  our 
brother,  Philemon  Purmort,  be  entreated  to  become  school. 
master,  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  with  us- 
It  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  the  Rev.  Philemon 
Purmort  accepted  this  trust;  hut  the  Rev.  Daniel  Maude  was 
chosen  on  the  12th  of  August,  in  1636,  to  the  office  of 
"  Free-School-Masteiv'  His  support,  at  tins  time,  was  by 
subscription,  as  follows  :  * 


Henry  Vane,  Governor, 
John  Winthrop,  Deputy- 
Go  vornor, 
Richard  Bellingham, 
William  Coddington, 
John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
William  Hutchinson, 
Robert  Keyne, 
John  Cogan,  - 

Rev.  Mr.  Wilson, 
William  Pierce, 
Thomas  Oliver,    - 
Thomas  Leveret, 
William  Colburn,  - 
John  Newgate, 
Richard  Tuttle, 
Thomas  Marshall, 
Thomas  Savage, 
William  Talmage, 


The  founding  of  ;i  college  at  an  early  day  was  determined 
upon,  for  introducing  the  higher  branches  of  education  among 
them.     In   the   same  year  the    Genera]   Court   appropriated 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

0 

0 

Samuel  Cole, 

-       0 

10 

0 

Ralph  Hudson, 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

John  Cogshall, 

-      0 

8 

4 

10 

0 

0 

Robert  Harding, 

0 

8 

4 

1 

10 

0 

William  Aspinwall, 

-     0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

James  Penn, 

0 

6 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Jacob  Eliot, 

-     0 

6 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Richard  Wright, 

0 

6 

8 

1 

0 

0 

John  Button, 

-    0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Edward  Bended, 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Isaac  Gross, 

-   o 

5 

0 

0 

1(1 

0 

James  Pennimore, 

0 

5 

0 

0 

11) 

0 

William  Satler, 

-    0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

John  Audly, 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

John  Sanford, 

-    0 

8 

0 

0 

11) 

0 

William  Balston, 

0 

6 

s 

0 

0 

8 

Edward  Rainford, 

-    0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

John  Pemberton, 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

*  See  Savage's  Winthrop,  vol.  n,  p.  215;  also,  Snow's  History  of  Boston,  pp.  348  and  349. 
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£400  for  the  erection  of  a  house  for  a  public  school  at  Newton ; 
which  name  was  soon  after  changed  to  Cambridge,  in  honor  of 
the  place  of  that  name  in  England,  where  many  of  the  most 
noted  among  the  first  colonists  were  educated. 

Two  years  later,  1638,  Jolm  Harvard,*  a  minister  of  Charles- 
town,  having  deceased,  left  a  bequest  for  the  benefit  of  this 
school,  of  £779,  17s.,  '2d.,  which  was  deemed  a  large  sum  at  this 
period  in  the  history  of  this  colony;  and  in  consideration  of 
this  timely  liberality,  the  General  Court,  in  his  honor,  gave 
this  school  the  name  of  "Harvard  College." 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land offered  a  suggestion  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  towns 
generally  contributing  something  for  this  institution,  upon 
wliich  the  authorities  of  Salem  recommended  that  every  fam- 
ily give  one  peck  of  corn,  or  12d.  money,  or  other  commodity, 
to  Cambridge  college,  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  at  Cam- 
bridge, or  where,  in  Charlestown  or  Boston,  he  may  appoint. 

In  1641  the  income  of  Deer  island  was  appropriated  for 
public  schools,  and,  in  other  years  that  and  other  islands  in 
Boston  harbor  were  applied  to  that  object. 

At  this  early  period  the  General  Court  regarded  it  a  duty  to 
see  that  children  were  properly  trained  in  families  by  their 
parents,  as  well  as  educated  at  the  free  schools;  and  for  insur- 
ing this  object  the  following  preamble  and  order  was  passed 
in  the  year  1642  : 

"  For  as  much  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth ;  and  whereas,  many  parents  and  mas- 
ters are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind; 

"It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof,  that 
the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where 


*  John  Harvard  died  in  Charlestown,  September  14,  1638,  aged  about  thirty.  He 
graduated  at  Emanuel  college,  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1631,  and  was  received  into 
the  church  at  Charlestown  in  1637.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  England,  and  he  preached 
a  short  time  in  Charlestown.  Precisely  100  years  after  his  death,  a  granite  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  September  26,  1828.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Edward 
Everett  on  this  occasion. 
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they  dwell  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to 
sec  first  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their 
Families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their 
children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  to  enable  them  to  read 
perfectly  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  upon 
a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein;  also  that  all  mas- 
ters of  families  do,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and 
servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion;  and  further,  that  all 
parents  and  masters  do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  appren- 
tices in  some  honest  and  lawful  calling,  labor,  or  employment,  either  in 
husbandry  or  some  trade  profitable  to  themselves  or  the  commonwealth, 
if  they  will  not,  nor  can  not,  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for 
higher  employment. 

••  And  if  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by  them  given  to  such  mas- 
ters of  families,  shall  still  find  them  negligent  of  their  duties  in  this 
particular  as  afore-mentioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become 
rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and 
place  them  with  some  master  for  years — boys  till  they  come  to  twenty- 
one,  and  girls  till  eighteen  years  complete — which  will  more  strictly  look 
into  and  enforce  them  to  submit  to  government,  according  to  the  rules 
of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will  not  be 
drawn  into  it/' 

Restraint,  and  strict  accountability  for  the  conduct  of  all 
parties  tor  the  observance  of  all  regulations  adopted  by  the 
court,  was  required. 

In  the  year  16-17,  not  to  keep  and  maintain  the  schools  re- 
quired by  law  was  made  an  indictable  offense  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  it  has  so  continued  now  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

The  act  of  that  year  is  as  follows  : 

"It  being  one  chief  point  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  by  keeping 
them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading 
them  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  thai  at  least  the  true  sense  of  the  orig- 
inal might  be  clouded  with  false  flosses  of  saint-seeming  deceivers: 
anil  that  learning  may  not  lie  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors,— it  is 
t herefore  ordered, "  etc. 

"That  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction,   after  the  Lord  hath  in- 
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creased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then,  forthwith, 
appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to 
him  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents 
or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of 
supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint;  provided  that  those  that  send  their  children  be  not  op- 
pressed by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in 
other  towns.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  where  any  town  shall  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall 
set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  whereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth 
so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university ;  provided  that  if  any  town 
neglect  the  performance  hereof,  above  one  year,  such  town  shall  pay  £5 
to  the  next  school,  till  they  shall  perform  this  order.''' 

In  the  year  1671  the  penalty  tor  neglect  to  provide  schools 
according  to  the  foregoing  order  was  increased  to  £10.  And 
again,  in  1683,  an  order  was  passed,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going : 

"That  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  families  or 
householders  shall  set  up  and  maintain  two  grammar  schools,  the  masters 
whereof  shall  be  fit  and  able  to  instruct  youth  as  said  law  directs ;  and 
whereas,  the  said  law  makes  the  penalty  for  such  towns  as  furnish  not 
schools  as  the  law  directs,  to  pay  to  the  next  school  £10,  this  court 
hereby  enacts  that  the  penalty  shall  be  £20  where  there  are  two  hundred 
families  or  householders." 

The  design  was  to  train  every  member  of  the  community  in 
such  manner  as  would  enable  him  to  understand  the  laws  of 
the  colony  and  his  rights  under  the  same. 

To  prevent  the  neglect  of  parents  or  guardians  in  giving 
proper  instruction  in  religion,  morals,  education,  and  training 
to  proper  habits  of  industry,  stringent  enactments  were  passed. 

The  following  paragraph,  of  this  character,  is  an  example  of 
the  Puritans'  ideas  in  this  respect: 

"  This  court  do  hereupon  order  and  decree,  that  the  chosen  men  ap- 
pointed for  managing  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  have  power  to 
take  account,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their 
children,  concerning  the  calling  and  employment  of  their  children;  to 
impose  fines  upon  all  those  who  refuse  to  render  such  account  to  them 
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\\  hen  required;  and  they  shall  have  power,  with  consent  of  any  court  or 
magistrate,  to  put  forth  and  apprentice  the  children  of  such  as  shall  not 
be  aide  and  tit  to  employ  and  bring  them  up,  nor  shall  take  course  to 
dispose  of  them  themselves;  and  they  are  to  take  care  that  such  as  are 
sit  to  keep  cattle  (watch  cattle)  be  set  in  some  employment  withal,  as 
spinning  upon  the  rock,*  knitting,  weaving  tape,  etc.  ;  and  that  boys  and 
girls  be  not  suffered  to  converse  together,  so  as  may  occasion  any  wan- 
ton, dishonest,  or  immodest  behavior;  and  for  the  better  performance  of 
this  trust  committed  to  them,  they,  the  magistrates,  may  divide  the  town 
amongst  them,  appointing  to  every  of  the  said  townsmen  a  certain  num- 
ber of  families  to  have  the  special  oversight  of;  they  are  to'provide  also 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  material,  as  hemp,  flax,  etc.,  may  be  raised 
in  the  several  towns,  and  tools  and  implements  provided  for  working  the 
same.  And  for  their  assistance  in  this  so  needful  and  beneficial  employ- 
ment, if  they  meet  with  any  difficulty  or  opposition  which  they  can  not 
well  master  by  their  own  magistrates,  they  shall  take  such  course  for 
their  help  and  encouragement  as  the  case  shall  require,  according  to  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  said  townsmen,  at  the  next  court  in  those  limits,  after  the 
end  of  the  year,  shall  give  a  brief  account  in  writing  of  their  proceed- 
ings thereon." 

These  small  corporate  bodies,  called  towns,  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  carry  out  special  acts  of  legislation,  bringing  home 
to  every  individual  in  the  colony  the  requirements  of  law,  and 
furnishing  officers  of  their  acquaintance  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, for  the  execution  of  the  same. 

The  positive  requirement  that  every  district  or  town  should 
maintain  religious  worship,  of  the  character  approved  by  the 
government,  establish  and  support  free  public  schools  for  all 
children  and  youth,  practice  religious  exercises  in  each  family; 
and  that  habits  of  industry,  if  not  voluntary,  should  every - 

*  "Spinning  upon  the  rock:"  this  is  of  Dutch  origin.     Spinrock — A  distaff  held  in  the 
hand,  from  which  the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 

•  •  A  learned  and  a  manly  soul 
I  purpos'd  her;  that  should,  with  even  powers, 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  shears  control 
Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours." — Ben  Jonson. 

"  On  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
i  if  vital  tlax,  and  turn  the  wheel  apace." — Dryden. 

"  Flow  from  the  rock,  my  Max,  and  swiftly  flow, 

Pursue  thy  thread,  the  spindle  runs  below." — Parnell. 
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where  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  be  enforced, — gave  a 
uniform  character  to  the  whole  population,  and  enabled  the 
General  Court  to  exercise  its  authority  with  all  the  exactness 
and  precision  of  a  military  body. 

This  rigid  exactness  might  not  be  agreeable  to  the  genera- 
tion of  the  present  day,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  more 
liberal  policy  ;  but  the  result  accomplished  by  this  stern  rule 
of  the  Puritans  has  brought  down  to  the  present  age  institu- 
tions and  principles  of  subordination  to  constituted  authorities 
that  wield  immense  power  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
American  Union. 

On  the  subject  of  religion  New  England  has  essentially 
changed  from  rigid  intolerance  to  a  spirit  of  equality  of  right 
among  all  denominations.  The  observance  of  law  and  order 
is  such,  that  the  most  unlimited  scope  of  discussion  can  be 
maintained  upon  all  subjects  with  perfect  safety.  The  indomi- 
table spirit  of  industry,  so  watchfully  inculcated  by  the 
fathers  of  New  England,  still  remains  with  unabated  force  ; 
and  it  may  to-day  be  referred  to  for  its  unceasing  energy 
in  most  of  her  industrial  pursuits,  with  equal  truth,  as 
was  expressed  by  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen  in  re- 
gard to  the  skill  and  energy  displayed  by  the  hardy  mariners 
of  New  England  in  pursuit  of  the  whale  fishery.  These 
remarks  of  Mr.  Burke  are  quoted  here  as  pertinent,  in  giving 
force  to  the  idea  relating  to  the  present  industry  of  this  section 
of  our  country.  The  occasion  was  a  bill  brought  forward  in 
Parliament  to  restrict  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantation  in 
North  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British 
Isles  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  to  prohibit  such  provinces  and 
colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  other  [daces  therein  mentioned,  under  certain 
conditions  and  limitations. 
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On  the  22d  of  March,  1775,  Mr.  Burke  spoke  upon  this 
bill,  and  adverted  to  the  great  inconsistencies  of  the  acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America,  when,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  he  made  the 
memorable  eulogy  above  mentioned: 

"As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonics  have  drawn  from  the  sea  hy 
their  fisheries,  yon  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar. 

••  Yon  surely  thought  those  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they  seemed 
even  to  excite  your  envy;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising 
employment  has  been  exercised  ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
raised  yoar  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  sir,  what  in  the  world 
is  equal  to  it '.  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale  fishery. 
Whilst  we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  be- 
hold them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  Davis'  Straits — whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic 
circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  Polar 
cold,  and  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen 
serpent  of  the  South.  Falkland  Islands,  which  seemed  too  remote  and 
romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and 
resting-place  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the 
equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated 
winter  of  both  poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line 
and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude, 
and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

■•  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not 
witness  of  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the 
activity  of  France,  nor  the  dextrous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enter- 
prise ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people — a  people  who  are 
still,  as  it  were,  bat  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone 
of  manhood." 

The  free  school  system  has  no  doubt  been  much  improved 
by  the  -nggestions  of  experience,  while  the  general  plan 
remains  the  same. 

In  1789  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  towns,  for  the  con- 
venience <if  bringing  the  schools  more  to  the  immediate  neigh- 

*  See   works   of   Edmund   Burke  (8    volumes,  published  in  Boston,  1826),  volume    a, 
speech  on  his  resolutions  for  conciliation  with  America,  pp.  25-26. 
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borhood  of  each  scholar,  to  give  an  independent  government 
to  local  districts  in  managing  their  schools.  This  district 
management  has,  by  some,  been  thought  not  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  education. 

A  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  supposed,  has  been  made  in  chap- 
ter 39  of  school  laws  of  1849,  giving  towns  the  option  to 
divide  into  districts  or  not;  the  latter  of  which  is  now  in  many 
instances  being  availed  of  by  towns  that  desire  to  adopt  the 
best  mode  of  supporting  their  schools.  The  most  valuable 
results  from  the  more  recent  improvements  in  the  general 
plan  of  common  school  education,  in  Massachusetts,  have  been 
from  those  suggested  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

This  board  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
approved,  April  20,  1837.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
council  chamber,  in  Boston,  June  29,  following.  Authority 
having  been  given  by  the  law  creating  the  board,  to  appoint  a 
secretary,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann  was  now  elected  to  till  this 
office  ;  it  being  understood  that  he  should  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  duties  connected  with  the  schools,  which 
duty  extended  to  the  successors  in  the  same  manner. 

This  first  board  of  education  consisted  of  the  following- 
persons  :  Edward  Everett,  George  Hall,  James  G.  Carter, 
Edniond  Dwight,  George  Putnam,  E.  A.  Newton,  Robert 
Rantoul,  Junior,  Jared  Sparks,  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  and 
Thomas  Robbins. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  board  is  to  prepare  and  lay  before 
the  Legislature,  in  a  printed  form,  on  or  before  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January,  annually,  an  abstract  of  school  returns 
received  by  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth;  and  to  make 
a  detailed  report  of  their  doings,  with  such  observations  as 
their  experience  and  reflection  may  suggest,  upon  the  condi- 
tion and  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  and  most  practical 
means  of  improving  and  extending  the  same. 
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To  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  a  series  of  questions  were  pre- 
pared in  blank  to  be  tilled;  these  were  distributed  to  all  the 
common  schools  in  the  State.  From  the  evidence  adduced 
by  the  reports  from  the  several  schools,  the  comparison  of 
the  value  of  services  of  different  teachers,  their  method  of 
imparting  instruction,  and  the  ease  with  which  some  would 
accomplish  their  labors,  while  others  with  much  greater  effort 
and  pains-taking  would  accomplish  less,  led  the  board  of  Edu- 
cation to  propose  the  system  of  normal  schools,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  preparation  of  both  male  and  female  teachers  for  the 
common  schools. 

They  represent  their  belief  that  the  art  of  teaching  is 
susceptible  of  advancement,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other 
vocation. 

They  say  we  are  left  to  these  deductions  of  reason  on  this 
subject,  in  that  those  foreign  countries  where  the  greatest  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  work  of  education  schools  for 
teachers  have  formed  an  important  feature  in  their  system,  and 
with  the  highest  results.  New  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  calling  of  instructor,  by  public  opinion,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  vocation  has  been  deemed  one  requiring 
systematic  preparation  and  culture. 

The  secretary  held  communication  with  friends  of  education 
in  every  county  of  the  State.  Meetings  were  held  at  conve- 
nient places  in  each  county,  where  the  secretary  could  meet 
those  interested  in  education,  when  almost  every  town  would 
be  represented. 

It  was  Mr.  Mann's  custom  to  address  circulars  to  the  school 
committees  of  the  several  towns  in  each  county  in  which  he 
was  to  hold  a  meeting,  some  weeks  before  the  meeting,  Bpeci 
tying  the  several  topics  upon  which  information  was  required. 
His  plan  served  to  create  a  renewed  interesl  in  Bchools,  and 
the  besl  system  of  instruction. 

The    law  of  182*1  required  school   committee.-  to  examine 
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teachers,  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  ap- 
plicants, and  to  ascertain,  by  personal  examination,  their  liter- 
ary qualification  and  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools. 
This  duty  was  never  very  thoroughly  exercised,  and  a  further 
difficulty  existed  in  the  supply  of  school-books  for  carrying  on 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  that  should  apply  generally 
throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Mann  sought  a  remedy  for  this  by  adopting  payment 
for  services  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  school  committee 
in  the  several  towns  for  examining  teachers  and  visiting  schools. 
No  payment,  nor  even  thanks,  were  seldom,  if  ever,  given  for 
such  service.  The  supply  of  books  was  placed  under  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  school  committee  ;  and  a  law  was  enacted 
making  it  the  duty  of  school-teachers  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  in- 
struction the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard 
for  the  truth,  love  of  their  country,  humanity  and  universal 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity  and  tem- 
perance, which  form  the  basis  of  a  republican  government;  to 
endeavor  to  give  their  minds  a  clear  understanding  and  ten- 
dency of  these  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican 
constitution,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to 
promote  their  future  happiness. 

The  several  school  committees  were  required  to  give  answers 
regarding  the  requirements  of  the  general  law,  whether  the 
provisions  were  complied  with  in  relation  to  the  aggregate 
length  of  time  in  which  schools  are  kept,  the  different  kinds  of 
schools,  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  employed. 

The  requirements  of  the  school  laws  are  now  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  recent  publication  of  the  general  statutes  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  the  public  schools, 
with  the  alterations  and  amendments,  are  collected  and  printed 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  should  be  possessed  by  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  especially  teachers. 
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Mr.  Mann  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  construction  of 
school  -houses  with  great  earnestness,  and  to  him  much  is  due 
for  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  school-houses  throughout  the 
towns  of  the  State  by  his  suggestions,  to  wit:  size,  quantity 
of  pure  light,  ventilation,  mode  of  warming,  desks,  seats, 
and,  furthermore,  their  location,  windows,  yards,  and  play- 
grounds. 

All  these  points  he  impressed  :iy>on  the  minds  of  school 
committees  and  teachers. 

With  a  view  to  correct  spelling  and  reading,  the  following 
questions  were  made  to  be  answered  by  the  committees  and 
teachers  of  the  several  towns,  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  given  : 

"  First.  Are  scholars  in  your  schools  kept  in  spelling  classes  from  the 
time  of  their  earliest  combination  of  letters  up  to  the  time  of  their  leav- 
ing school,  or  what  is  the  course  ordinarily  pursued  in  regard  to  orthog- 
raphy, and  how  is  it  continued  '. 

"  Second.  Are  there  defects  in  teaching  scholars  to  read  ?  This  inquiry 
is  not  made  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  and  the  modulation 
of  the  voice,  but  do  the  scholars  fail  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  read  ?  Do  they  fail  to  master  the  sense  of  the  reading 
lesson?  Is  there  a  presence  in  the  minds  of  scholars,  when  reading,  of 
the  ideas  and  feelings  intended  to  be  conveyed  and  excited  by  the 
author ?" 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

These  libraries  originated  with  the  board  of  education. 
They  embraced  two  series  of  fifty  volumes  each:  one  class  for 
juveniles,  to  be  I81110,  250  to  280  pages  each;  the  others  for 
youths,  to  Ue  12mo,  350  to  400  pages  each. 

The  writers  selected  at  this  time  were  as  follows:  Judge 
Joseph  Story,  Jared  Sparks,  Washington  Irving,  Rev.  Francis 
Wayland,  D.  D.,  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Professor  Den- 
ison  Olmsted,  Professor  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Judge 
Jesse  Buell,  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Elisha  Bartlet,  M.  D., 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham,  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  I>.  1)., 
23a 
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Rev.  Royal  Robbins,  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  M.  D.,  Nathaniel  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  Robert  Ran- 
tonl,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Professor  Tucker,  Professor  Romeo  Elton, 
Professor  Lieber,  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stone,  D.  D.,  Professor 
Edward  Everett,  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  Hon.  James  M.  Porter, 
and  the  following  ladies  : 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embury,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Ellet,  Miss  A.  H.  Lincoln  Phelps,  Mrs  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  Miss 
E.  Robbins,  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  Miss  Mary  E.  Lee,  and 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick.  The  plan  to  embrace  every 
department  of  science  and  literature,  preference  being  given 
to  works  relating  to  our  own  country. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 
The  Legislature,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
education,  passed  a  bill,  May  10,  1848,  authorizing  the  for- 
mation of  teachers1  institutes  in  the  following  manner:* 

SCHOOL  FUND. 
This  was  established  in  1834;  the  act  was  passed,  March  31, 
appropriating,  from  and  after  January,  1835,  all  moneys  in 
the  treasury  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  from  the  claim  of  the  State  on  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  military  service  and  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  together  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  to  be 
received  after  that  time  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  Maine  ;  to 
constitute  a  permanent  fund  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
common  schools  ;  but  it  was  at  first  provided  that  the  fund 
should  never  exceed  one  million  of  dollars.  The  income  only 
of  the  fund  to  be  appropriated  to  the  aid  of  common  schools  ; 
and  a  greater  sum,  it  was  provided,  should  never  be  paid  to 
any  city,  town,  or  district,  than  is  raised  therein  respectively, 
for  the  support  of  common  schools. 


*  See  chapter  35,  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Schools,  passed  and  approved  184G. 
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Returns  were  to  be  made  by  the  several  school  committees 
respecting  the  state  of  the  schools,  as  soon  as  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1834 ;  and  any  city,  town,  or  district  whose  committee 
neglected  to  make  such  returns  was  not  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  school  fund  the  first  year  the  income  of  it  would  be 
distributed. 

The  accumulations  for  the  school  fund  to  December  1, 
1849,  were  $876,082.26.  The  same  year  there  was  paid  out 
of  the  fund  for  education,  $17,217.87  from  the  increase  of 
the  fund. 

In  the  year  1851  an  act  was  passed  to  increase  this  fund  to 
$1,500,000.  In  1854,  when  the  fund  was  reorganized,  it 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  ;  and  in  1859,  the  Leg- 
islature made  ample  provision  to  increase  this  fund  to 
$3,000,000,  by  applying  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Back  Bay 
lands,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  war  of  Rebellion  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  divert  these  funds.  January  1,  1866,  this  fund 
amounted  to  $2,001,450.33. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  normal  school  in  Massachusetts  was  commenced  at 
Lexington,  duly  3,  1839,  and  removed  to  Newton  in  1844, 
and  permanently  established  at  Framingham  in  1853.  This 
school  is  exclusively  for  the  education  of  young  women  for 
teachers. 

The  second  normal  school  was  opened  at  Barre,  September 
4,  1839,  and  was  removed  to  Westtield  in  1844,  and  is  for  the 
education  of  both  sexes,  for  the  same  object. 

The  third  normal  school  was  established  at  Bridgewater, 
September  9,  1840 ;  tin's  school  is  also  for  the  education 
of  both  sexes. 

The  fourth  normal  school  was  opened  at  Salem  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1854,  and  is  exclusively  for  young  women. 

The  principals  of  these  schools  often  have  more  applications 
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for  teachers  than  they  can  supply,  which  abundantly  shows 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  this  class  of  schools.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  normal  pupils  do  not  find 
ready  employment  as  teachers ;  while  the  greatest  demand  is 
for  those  possessing  the  highest  qualifications.  Male  teach- 
ers, it  is  understood,  receive  generally  $50  per  month,  and 
board,  while  females  receive  about  two  thirds  and  sometimes 
only  half  the  sum,  for  labor  performed  equally  well,  which  is 
a  standing  record  of  injustice  that  should  be  remedied;  and 
to  merit  alone  let  reward  be  given. 


CHAPTER   IY. 


'CEMETERY. 


FT  lias  been  related  in  another  place  that  Colonel  Benjamin 
Freeman  gave  to  the  poll  parish,  by  deed  of  April  13, 
1801,  one  acre  of  land  for  a  burying-groimd.  As  early  as 
the  year  1835  all  the  lots  into  which  this  part  of  the  cemetery 
bad  been  divided  for  family  burials  were  appropriated;  and 
it  became  necessary  to  procure  other  ground  to  accommodate 
the  increased  population  of  the  town. 

At  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  late  Luther  Ammidown, 
Senior,  May  3,  1835,  his  family  having  no  burial  lot  here,  the 
wall  at  its  south  end  was  taken  down  to  admit  the  passage  of 
tlie  funeral  procession  to  the  high  ground  in  its  immediate 
rear,  when  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  buried  there  on 
the  6th  instant  following,  in  the  lot  on  which  was  erected  in 
1867  the  memorial  tomb,  by  his  son,  Holmes  Ammidown. 

This  burial  led  to  the  selection  of  these  grounds  adjoining 
the  old  cemetery  by  the  town  two  years  later,  as  an  addition 
to  the  tract  given  to  the  parish  by  Colonel  Freeman. 

This  first  addition,  containing  one  acre  two  quarters  and 
seventeen  rods,  was  purchased  of  Luther  and  Holmes  Ammi- 
down, June  3,  1837,  at  a  cost,  including  a  substantial  wall 
around  the  same,  of  $175  ;  the  grantors  reserving  six  burial 
lots,  one  of  which  is  that  before  mentioned,  where  stands 
the  memorial  tomb.  The  other  five  lots  front  on  the  central 
passage-way  adjoining  the  tomb  lot,  and  extending  north. 
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SECOND  ADDITION. 

This  addition  adjoins  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  first  ad- 
dition, but  much  larger  than  both  the  former  lots.  It  was 
bought  of  Jairns  Putney,  December  13,  1860 — consideration 
$1,636 — and  contains  sixteen  and  twenty-eight  hundredths 
acres. 

RECEIVING  TOMB. 

This  tomb  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  town  in  1  861, 
by  William  B.  Potter,  for  the  sum  of  $304.29. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  large  number  of  beautiful  cone-shaped  fir-trees  border- 
ing the  old  bnrial-gronnd  and  the  first  addition  (which  indi- 
cates their  location),  were  procured  in  Boston  by  Holmes  Am- 
midown  (he  residing  there  at  that  time),  and  forwarded  to 
this  town  at  his  expense  in  the  spring  of  1838.  They  were 
planted  where  they  now  stand  by  Mr.  William  Beecher, 
Mr.  Moses  Plimpton,  and  other  associates,  at  his  request. 

This  species  of  the  pine  family  is  an  evergreen  of  great 
beauty,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  embellish  grounds  of 
this  character,  giving  life  and  freshness  even  to  the  winter 
landscape. 

As  it  requires  many  years  to  bring  the  fir  to  the  growth  as 
those  in  this  cemetery  are  now  seen,  it  is  hoped  the  enterpris- 
ing people  of  this  town  will  not  delay  planting  other  fir-trees 
around  the  borders  of  the  last  addition,  to  nd(\  to  the  beauty 
of  this  interesting  place. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that 
there  has  been  a  greatly  increased  interest  manifested  within 
the  last  forty  years,  in  this  country,  in  preserving  and  beauti- 
fying the  depositories  for  the  dead. 

The  ornamental  rural  cemetery  so  recently  adopted  in  most 
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of  the  populous  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States  was  not 
known  to  any  extent  deserving  the  name  of  such,  either  in  this 
country  or  Europe,  until  within  the  period  above-named,  in 
modern  times.  The  cemetery  near  Paris  (known  as  "  Pere 
La  Chaise),'1  was  probably  about  the  iirst;  but  this,  in  extent 
and  beauty  of  design,  bears  no  favorable  comparison  with 
many  cemeteries  of  this  character  now  in  this  country. 

MOUNT  AUBURN  CEMETERY. 

The  successful  experiment  of  this  rural  cemetery,  the  lirst 
of  the  description  in  the  United  States,  has  been  followed  very 
rapidly,  until  the  old  system  of  what  has  been  styled  church- 
yard interments,  once  so  general  in  this  country,  has  in  most 
instances  been  abandoned  in  all  large  towns  and  cities. 

The  origin  of  this  cemetery  was  an  idea  suggested  by 
Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  as  early  as  1825,  arising  from  the  detri- 
ment to  the  living,  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  depositing  the 
dead  in  vaults  beneath  city  churches,  or  contiguous  to  them, 
in  church-yards. 

The  tract  of  land,  now  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  situated 
between  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  located  partly  in  both, 
was,  before  occupied  for  this  purpose,  known  for  many  years 
as  "Stone's  Woods,"  and  more  familiarly  to  the  college 
si  in  lent  s  as  "Sweet  Auburn." 

It  was  lirst  purchased  by  Mr.  George  W.  Brimmer,  who 
had  visited  the  place  and  admired  its  beauty  and  retired 
locality,  for  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  Horticultural  society  of  Massachusetts  had  been  incor- 
porated in  1829,  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  as  one  of  the  original 
members,  the  following  year,  suggested  to  Mr.  Brimmer  the 
desirableness  of  this  place  for  an  ornamental  cemetery  ;  with 
a  proposition  to  buy  it  for  that  purpose,  in  connection  with 
an  experimental  garden.  The  lot  then  contained  seventy-two 
acres. 
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Mr.  Brimmer  acceded  to  this  suggestion,  and  generously 
agreed  to  sell  at  cost,  which  was  $6,000.  Sufficient  lots  having 
been  subscribed  for  at  $00  each,  to  par  for  same,  it  took  the 
name  of  "  Garden  Cemetery." 

At  a  meeting  called  August  3,  1831,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
public  religious  consecration  should  be  held  upon  the  grounds. 

A  temporary  amphitheatre  was  erected  with  seats  in  one  of 
the  deep  valleys  of  the  woods,  having  a  platform  for  the 
speakers  situated  in  the  bottom  ground. 

This  meeting  took  place  on  Saturday,  September  24,  1831. 
An  audience  of  about  2,000  persons  were  present,  making  a 
scene  of  picturesque  beauty  and  impressive  solemnity. 

The  services  at  this  time  were  in  the  order  following  : 

''1st.   Instrumental  music,  by  the  Boston  band. 
"2d.  Introductory  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ware. 

"HYMN. 

"  Written  by  the  Rev.  John  Piekpont. 

' '  To  thee,  O  God,  in  humble  trust, 

Our  hearts  their  cheerful  incense  bum, 
For  this  thy  word,  '  Thou  art  of  dust, 
And  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. ' 

For  what  were  life,  life's  work  all  done, 
The  hopes,  joys,  loves,  that  cling  to  clay, 

All,  all  departed,  one  by  one, 

And  yet  life's  load  borne  on  for  aye? 

Decay,  decay,  'tis  stamped  on  all ! 

All  bloom  in  flower  and  flesh  shall  fade. 
Ye  whispering  trees,  when  ye  shall  fall. 

Be  our  long  sleep  beneath  your  shade  ! 

Here  to  thy  bosom,  mother  earth, 

Take  back  in  peace,  what  thou  hast  given  ; 

And  all  that  is  of  heavenly  birth, 
O  God,  in  peace,  recall  to  heaven!  " 

,-4th.  Address  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story. 

"5th.   Concluding  prayer,  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 

"  6th.   Closed  with  music  by  the  band." 
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The  ladies  of  Boston,  having  raised  by  subscription  the  ex- 
pense for  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Hannah  Adams,  it  was  voted  on  the  6th  of  March,  1832,  that 
the  committee  on  surveys  appropriate  a  lot  for  depositing  in 
it  her  remains  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  September  following  the 
treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay  thirty-five  dollars  for  an  iron 
fence  to  inclose  the  same.  This  was  the  first  monument 
erected  in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery. 

The  first  interment  was  a  child  of  Mr.  James  Boyd,  July  6, 
1832.  The  second  was  Mrs.  Mary  Hastings,  July  12,  the 
same  year. 

The  fee-simple  of  this  cemetery  was  at  first  held  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  society,  and  called  the  Garden 
cemetery,  at  Mount  Auburn. 

In  the  year  1835  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  with 
the  name  of  "  The  Proprietors  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery." 

The  whole  grounds  of  the  cemetery,  including  the  several 
purchases  up  to  1854,  contain  a  total  of  a  little  over  130 
acres. 

The  treasurer  of  this  corporation  holds  generally  a  surplus 
of  funds,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  $40,000.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  inclosing  iron  fence,  the  tasteful  granite  chapel, 
and  observatory,  have  been  liberal  ;  leaving  ample  funds  for 
tile  directors  to  employ  in  works  of  art,  to  which  they  have 
already  been  applied,  to  a  considerable  extent.* 

LAUREL  HILL  CEMETERY,   PHILADELPHIA. 

This  cemetery  was  instituted  in  November,  1835;  it  is  in 
two  parts,  taking  the  names  North  and  South  Laurel  hill.  The 
north,  or  first  purchase,  was  made  in  February,  1836  ;  the  pres- 
ent contents  of  both  purchases  are  about  100  acres.  The 
association  was  incorporated  in  1837.     The  first  burial  was 


*  See  the  History  of  the   Cemetery  Ol   .Mount   Auburn,  by  Dr.  .Jacob    liijxclnw,  published 
in  1869. 
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the  remains  of  Mary  Carlisle,  aged  67  years,  wife  of  Abraham 
Carlisle.  This  interment  took  place,  October  19, 1836.  This 
lady,  on  an  excursion  to  these  grounds  a  few  weeks  previous 
to  her  death,  selected  her  future  grave,  under  the  group  of 
four  large  pine-trees  near  the  center  of  the  north  plot,  now 
inclosed  by  a  granite  coping  and  iron  railing. 

Laurel  Hill  cemetery  possesses  many  peculiar  advantages 
for  a  burial-place.  Its  location  on  high  ground  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill  river  commands  a  pleasing  view  of  that  line 
stream  of  water.  The  undulating  form  of  this  tract  of  land, 
interspersed  with  hill  and  valley,  and  the  variety  of  beautiful 
trees  of  different  kinds,  many  of  large  growth,  make  the  whole 
plot  remarkably  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  not  surpassed  in 
beauty  and  quality  of  ground  by  any  place  of  this  character 
in  the  country. 

There  are  many  monuments  here  that  display  much  artistic 
taste,  while  the  grounds  are  well  cared  for  by  the  superintend- 
ent, who  has  a  residence  within  the  inelosure,  supplied  by  the 
association.  Foreseeing  that  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  a 
further  increase  of  the  grounds  of  this  cemetery  ere  long, 
and  that  the  occupation  of  all  adjoining  lands  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  city,  no  addition  there  could  be  secured,  a 
new  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1869,  and  a  pur- 
chase made  of  over  one  hundred  acres,  about  a  mile  above  the 
present  Laurel  hill  cemetery,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, on  the  line  of  the  Heading  railroad,  and  just  outside  of 
the  corporation  limits,  which  takes  the  name  of  West  Laurel 
Hill  cemetery. 

Mr.  T.  Moran,  the  celebrated  landscape  painter,  has  just 
finished  two  pictures  of  great  beauty,  portraying  scenes  from 
the  heights  of  West  Laurel  hill — one  looking  down  the  Schuyl- 
kill upon  the  old  Laurel  hill,  the  other  looking  up  the  river 
to  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Montgomery  county.  From 
these  may  be  realized,   in  part,  the  excellence  and  beauty  of 
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this  new  city  of  the  dead — a  place  where  the  living  may  resort, 
to  spend  an  hour  tree  from  the  turmoil  of  life,  in  quiet  thought 
of  their  beloved  but  departed  friends. 

GREENWOOD    CEMETERY. 

These  grounds  are  located  on  Gowanus  heights,  in  South 
Brooklyn,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  New  York  bay.  The 
contents  of  this  whole  tract  at  this  time  is  about  480  acres.  It 
was  opened  for  burial  in  1842.  The  number  of  interments  to 
L868  was  128,000.  or  an  average  of  fifteen  daily  for  the  pasl 
twenty-six  years. 

The  uumber  of  interments  the  past  year  have  been  an  aver- 
age of  about  twenty  daily. 

It  may  well  be  called  the  city  of  the  dead.  The  extent  of 
ground,  elaborateness  of  monuments,  and  cost  of  many  of 
the  tombs  exceed  that  of  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

These  grounds  were  selected  with  good  taste.  They  have 
a  sufficient  share  of  hill  and  dale  to  give  beauty  to  the  lands- 
cape. A  large  portion  of  the  tract  is  quite  generally  covered 
with  trees,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  a  foresl  a  shorl  dis- 
tance from  the  cemetery.  The  number  of  visitors,  together 
with  the  entering  and  departure  of  friends  to  bury  their  dead, 
presents  the  appearance  of  the  entrance  to  a  city  of  living 
inhabitants. 

The  three  cemeteries  here  described,  and  of  so  recent  origin, 
are  the  first  of  this  class  now  so  general  in*  this  country,  which 
here  and  in  Europe  are  taking  the  place  of  the  church  sepul- 
chre interments,  and  fast  bringing  into  disuse  the  unpleasant 
association  of  church-yard  burials. 

It  is  consistent  with  an  intelligent  civilization,  and  rational 
love  of  kindred  and  friends,  to  beautify  and  adorn  their  places 
of  rest,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  same  by  frequent 
visit-    thereto;    but  the    idea    of  benefit  to  the   dead    by  a    near 
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association  with  the  religious  devotions  of  the  living  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  minds  infatuated  with  superstition. 

It  is  related  in  the  history  of  all  past  ages  that  burial- 
places  for  the  dead  have  been  consecrated  by  religious  regard, 
and  protected  by  law. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  expended  vast  labor  upon  these  de- 
positories. The  rock  tombs  of  this  people,  embellished  by  im- 
ages and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  have  come  down  from  an 
almost  prehistoric  age,  and  many  recently  discovered,  and  dese- 
crated by  the  hand  of  the  modern  curiosity-seeker,  have  inter- 
nally been  found  to  have  the  freshness  of  appearance  of  recent 
times. 

The  pyramids,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  for  this  object, 
have  an  origin  unknown  to  modern  civilization,  and  have  been 
justly  the  wonder  of  all  known  times,  and,  no  doubt,  will  so 
continue  for  ages  to  come.  Their  vast  dimensions,  and  the 
extraordinary  labor  and  skill  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  dis- 
played in  elevating  the  enormous  blocks  of  granite  to  the  great 
height  now  beheld,  evinces  an  order  of  knowledge  not  sur- 
passed in  modern  times  in  this  character  of  work. 

The  Egyptians,  through  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  for  tive  or  six  centuries 
since,  practiced  the  system  of  embalming  the  dead.  JSio  people 
ever  had  this  art  to  the  perfection  of  this  ancient  race.  It  is 
related  that  the  plains  around  the  pyramids,  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  square  miles,  are  a  vast  depository  of  the  mummi- 
fied bodies.  It  was  not  only  human  bodies  that  received 
this  burial  rite,  but  it  was  extended,  by  their  religious  fanati- 
cism, to  a  great  number  of  the  animal  creation. 

The  Hebrews  paid  special  regard  to  the  places  of  burial  of 
their  dead.  It  is  related  in  Scripture  that  Abraham  purchased 
the  cave  of  Macphelah,  of  the  children  of  Heth,  as  a  burial- 
place  for  his  beloved  wife  Sarah. 

Also  the  Evangelist  refers  to  the  new  tomb  of  Joseph  ot 
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Arimathea,  which  he  had  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  in  which,  when 
lie  had  received,  by  permission  of  Pilate,  the  body  of  Jesus,  he 
wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth  and  laid  it  therein.  This 
custom  of  tomb  burial,  and  dressing  with  linen,  no  doubt  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians  during  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelites  in  that  country. 

The  Greeks,  while  they  had  what  they  called  their  "  sleeping 
fields"  for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  the  custom  prevailed,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  to  burn  the  bodies  of  deceased  kindred, 
and  to  preserve  their  ashes  carefully  gathered  up,  and  de- 
posited in  ornamental  jars,  to  be  sacredly  kept  as  mementoes 
of  those  loved  ones  passed  awTay. 

The  custom  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead  prevailed 
also  with  the  Romans  and  many  of  the  less  civilized  people 
of  that  age. 

All  these  ancient  people  had  their  cemeteries  invariably  lo- 
cated without  the  walls  of  their  cities.  Intermural  interments 
were  forbidden  by  special  enactments.  This  course  was 
adopted  through  a  superstitious  idea  that  the  presence  of  the 
dead  was  a  pollution  to  the  living. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  also  those  of  the  ancient 
and  wealthy  Asiatic  races,  expended  immense  sums  of  treas- 
ure in  erecting  receptacles  for  the  bodies  of  deceased  relatives. 
Many  of  these  tombs  are  still  preserved  as  interesting  spec- 
imens of  antiquity,  to  which  thousands  in  modern  times  have 
made  excursions  to  witness  the  labors  of  a  former  civilization. 
Along  the  borders  of  those  national  highways  constructed 
by  the  Romans  during  their  imperial  splendor,  even  now  re- 
garded as  among  their  greatest  achievements  in  national  glory, 
they  buried  their  dead,  and  erected  to  their  memory  those 
monuments  which,  in  some  instances,  yet  remain,  and  in  a 
dead  language,  engraved  in  marble,  continue  to  repent  all  thai 
is  known  in  most  instances,  thai  the  ashes  of  one  once  living 
repose  in  silence  beneath. 
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The  more  costly  and  magnifLcenl  tombs  have  taken  the 
name  "  Mausoleum,"  derived  from  the  very  remarkable  edi- 
fice erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  Kino-  of  Haliearnas- 

sus,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  by  Artemisia,  his  wife,  as 
a  memorial  of  affection  and  honor  for  her  deceased  husband. 
This  occurred  about  353  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  On  the 
top  of  this  immense  structure,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  colon- 
nade, was  a  colossal  statue  of  Mausolus.  History  refers  to 
this  magnificent  building  as  standing  in  the  twelfth  century. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  overthrown  by  the  elements  ; 
probably  by  an  earthquake,  or  lightning. 

Having  remained  in  ruins  about  five  or  six  centuries,  and 
many  works  of  skill  and  art  transferred  to  ornament  other 
more  modern  structures,  its  remains  yet  excited  the  curiosity 
of  many  travelers,  until  1846,  when  Lord  Stratford  obtained 
permission  of  the  Sultan  to  remove  a  number  of  slabs  from 
this  work  to  supply  antique  curiosities  for  the  British  museum. 

Again,  in  1856,  a  more  effectual  research  was  made  here  by 
the  British  vice-consul,  at  Mitylene,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Newton, 
who,  after  great  expense  in  excavation,  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing vast  quantities  of  the  original  Mausoleum,  including  mo- 
saic pavements,  vessels  of  terra  cotta,  figures,  and  statues ; 
many  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  were  the  labors  of 
Grecian  masters.  He  discovered  the  base  of  the  tomb,  which 
was  thirty-seven  feet  in  height.  The  circumference  of  the 
whole  structure  was  472  feet,  and  its  foundation  was  cut  into 
a  solid  rock. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Newton's  excavations  disclosed  the  en- 
tire wall  which  inclosed  this  immense  pile,  which  measures 
1,3.00  feet, 

The  total  elevation  of  the  whole  structure  was  ascertained 
to  l>e  140  feet,  3  inches. 

Among  the  great  quantity   of  the  very  interesting  relics 
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obtained  here,  once  part  of  this  wonderful  edifice,  were  many 
that  were  part  of  the  statue  of  Mausolus,  formerly  crowning 
its  top.  All  these  having  been  shipped  to  England,  and 
placed  in  the  British  museum,  those  belonging  to  the  statue 
have  by  much  care  been  fitted  together,  and  now  again  ex- 
hibit complete  in  that  institution  that  ancient  work  of  art, 
alter  a  period  of  over  2,000  years. 

CHURCH  BURIALS. 

Interment  in  vaults  under  churches,  and  not  unfreqnently 
in  chambers  formed  in  the  walls  of  cathedrals  and  church 
edifices,  near  the  altar,  was  first  introduced  at  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The  parties  who  were  first 
honored  with  burial  in  connection  with  places  consecrated  to 
religious  devotion,  were  those  who  had  suffered  death  for 
their  belief  and  support  of  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

From  this  origin  many  pious  persons  were  led  to  desire 
that  their  place  of  rest  after  death  should  be  in  these  conse- 
crated places.  This  superstitious  feeling  at  length  became  so 
general,  that  in  densely  populated  districts  the  basements  of 
places  of  religious  worship  became  the  receptacle  of  vast  col- 
lections of  human  remains. 

The  incapacity  of  the  vaults  for  all  that  desired  this  place 
of  rest  for  their  bodies  after  death,  led  to  the  consecration  of 
grounds  immediately  surrounding  their  venerated  places  of 
worship,  which  took  the  name  of  church-yards.  The  custom 
of  consecrating  grounds  for  this  purpose  soon  became  general 
in  all  Christian  countries.  In  this  country  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  old  States  the  meeting-house  and  grave-yard  associated 
together.  The  prevalence  of  this  custom  continued  down  to 
quite  a  recent  period. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  places  are  the  vaults  beneath 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Pantheon  at  Koine;  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  at    Florence  ;  Campo  Santo,  of  Naples  ; 
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the  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Grenada,  and  the  Pantheon  of  the 
Esciirial,  in  Spain  ;  the  St.  Denis,  Notre  Dame,  Church  of  the 
Innocents,  and  the  Pantheon,  in  Paris  ;  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  England ;  this  latter,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
remarkable. 

Long  lines  of  kings  and  princes,  and  those  noted  for  their 
eminence  in  piety  and  virtue ;  those  illustrious  in  learn- 
ing, science,  and  the  arts  ;  or  great  as  military  and  naval 
heroes,  or  philanthropists, — have  alike  served  to  increase 
these  collections,  continuing  through  a  period  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years. 

Finally,  as  superstition  and  traditionary  custom  began  to 
give  place  to  the  spirit  of  intelligence,  and  the  principles  of 
sanitary  protection  for  the  living,  these  vast  charnel-houses,  by 
their  near  approximation  to  the  assemblies  of  the  living,  be- 
came revolting  to  all  reflecting  minds  that  understood  the 
effect  of  the  noxious  vapors  issuing  from  this  vast  mass  of 
decomposition  of  human  bodies. 

An  important  movement  first  took  place,  in  opposition  to 
this  mode  of  interment,  in  the  year  1773,  in  Paris,  by  an  order 
from  the  government  to  close  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents, 
in  that  city,  against  future  interments.  This  act  was  soon 
followed  by  a  law  forbidding  interments  in  most  of  the  vaults 
of  other  churches  there. 

This  movement  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  rural  cemetery, 
and  a  return  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  civilization,  exclud- 
ing interments  of  the  dead  from  the  near  abode  of  the  living. 

It  is  a  verification  of  the  maxim,  that  history  is  but  the 
repetition  of  itself;  one  set  of  ideas  and  customs  becoming  ob- 
solete, and,  for  a  time,  remaining  in  disuse,  are  again  revived 
as  something  new. 

The  cemetery  of  the  ancients  gave  place  to  the  saintly 
custom  of  church  burial,  which,  in  turn,  is  superseded  by  the 
necessity  of  a  renewal  of  the  custom  of  the  ancients. 
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The  establishment  of  the  cemetery  on  the  high  lands  to  the 
north-east  of -the  city  of  Paris,  known  as  Pere  la  Chaise,  was 
the  result  of  this  change  of  custom.  These  grounds  were 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV,  Pere 
la  Chaise,  and  by  him  named  Mont  St.  Louis.  This  Jesuit 
remained  in  the  court  of  the  Icing  thirty-four  years;  where  his 
name  became  notorious  through  his  influence  over  his  master, 
in  connection  with  the  king's  mistresses,  Mesdames  De 
Montespan  and  De  Maintenon,  particularly  with  the  latter, 
in  the  severe  persecutions  of  the  French  Protestants.  It  was 
their  influence  mainly  which  led  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  the  consequences  that  followed. 

This  spot  which  was  formerly  the  beautiful  gardens  of  that 
favored  but  bigoted  priest,  has  become  a  depository  for  the 
illustrious  dead  of  that  noted  metropolis. 

It  is  said  that  these  high  grounds,  containing  about  eighty 
acres  of  land,  were  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by  order  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  through  a  motive  of  philanthropy  ;  but  were 
giv<  n.  by  Louis  XIV,  through  religious  bigotry,  to  a  favorite, 
whose  chief  notoriety  was  his  rigid  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
persecution. 

MARC Y' 8  MILLS. 

The  first  improvement  of  the  water-power  of  the  Quine- 
baug  river,  in  this  towii,  was  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill,  in 
1  7:52,  by  Moses  Marcy,  a  native  of  Woodstock,  who  removed 
to  this  place  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  and  built  him- 
self a  house  near  the  west  end  of  the  present  dam,  now  owned 
by  the  Central  Manufacturing  Company;  this  saw-mill  he 
erected  at  that  end  of  said  dam.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Med- 
field  proprietors  (of  the  grant  of  land  now  Sturbridge),  held 
November  29,  1733,  it  was  voted  that  Moses  Marcy  have 
fifty  acres  of  land  granted  him  if  lie  will  build  a  grist-mill  on 
the  Quinebaug,  where  he  hath  built  a  saw-mill,  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  last  of  September,  1736. 
24a 
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This  grist-mill  was  also  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  just  below  the  saw-mill,  between  the  west  end  of  the 
present  dam  and  the  Central  mill. 

The  west  side  of  this  river  was  in  Sturbridge,  and  the  east 
then  in  Oxford.  It  will  be  noticed,  by  referring  to  the  deed  of 
allotment  of  land  in  Oxford  by  the  grantees  and  associates  in 
1688,  that  Joseph  Dudley  had  6,000  acres  located  at  this 
south-west  corner  of  that  town,  which  not  only  included  this 
Marcy  tract,  but  much  more  than  all  that  part  of  Charlton 
taken  to  aid  in  forming  the  town  of  Southbridge  in  1816. 

Moses  Marcy  made  his  first  purchase  of  land  here  of  Cap- 
tain Peter  Papillon,  of  Boston,  who  succeeded  to  the  lands 
owned  by  Joseph  Dudley,  and  deeded  to  Mr.  Marcy  lots,  styled 
"Nos.  2  and  4,"  one  hundred  acres  each,  August  6,  1732,  for 
£100  ;  and  his  executor,  John  Wolcott,  of  Salem,  deeded  him 
another  one  hundred  acre  lot  styled  "Lot  No.  6,"  March  25, 
1736. 

Besides  the  fifty-acre  lot  granted  him  by  the  proprietors  of 
New  Medfield,  as  an  inducement  for  erecting  a  grist-mill  here, 
Mr.  Marcy  bought  Lot  No.  64,  73  acres,  of  Ezra  Clark,  one 
of  said  proprietors,  October  27,  1738. 

Tims  at  this  early  day  in  the  progress  of  settlements  at 
this  place,  lie  was  the  principal  owner  of  land  in  this  vicinity 
upon  both  sides  of  the  river.  William  Plimpton,  who  will  be 
referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  work,  owned,  adjoining  on 
the  west,  at  what  is  now  the  Globe  village,  from  whom  de- 
scended William  Plimpton,  Junior,  Gershom,  Senior,  father  of 
the  late  Captain  Gershom  and  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.;  and  ad- 
joining on  the  east,  below  what  is  now  the  Columbian  mills, 
was  the  land  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cheney,  part  of  which  soon 
after  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Aminidowns.  At 
that  time  Joseph  Sabin  owned  the  lands  opposite  Colonel 
Chaney,  beyond  the  Red  bridge,  recently  the  David  Putney 
place.     Above  the  William  Plimpton  lauds,  along  the  Quine- 
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hang,  at  Westville  (as  now  known),  was  Colonel  Daniel  Plimp- 
ton, and  further  up  this  river,  at  the  place  lately  known  as 
Jephthah  and  Ziba  Plimpton  mills,  was  the  land  of  James 
Plimpton  ;  these  two  latter  were  sons  of  John  Plimpton. 
Thus  the  original  owners  of  the  land  along  the  Qninebang 
river,  who  were  the  first  settlers,  were  John  Plimpton,  at 
Westville  and  vicinity;  William  Plimpton,  at  Globe  village ; 
Moses  Marcy,  at  center  village ;  Colonel  Thomas  Cheney,  ad- 
joining below  and  at  Saundersdale ;  and  Joseph  Sabin,  Caleb, 
and  Philip  Animidown,  his  hither,  opposite  to  Colonel 
Cheney,  north  and  east  of  the  Red  bridge;  which  included 
all  the  hind  bordering  the  Qninebang  within  the  limits  of  this 
town. 

Moses  Marcy,  at  this  time,  possessed  423  acres,  covering  all 
the  center  village  ;  at  the  time  of  purchase  300  acres  were 
located  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Oxford.  After  the  west 
part  of  that  town  was  set  off  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Charlton,  this  300  acres  became  a  part  of  that  town,  but  were 
finally  a  part  of  Southbridge,  when  this  town  received  its 
incorporation  in  1816. 

Colonel  Moses  Marcy  commenced  life  in  quite  moderate 
circumstances,  but  soon, rose  to  a  position  of  distinction  in 
Stur bridge  and  vicinity.  He  added  other  large  tracts  of  land 
to  his  estate,  but  made  no  further  improvement  of  this  water- 
power  during  his  lifetime,  which  terminated  on  October  9, 
1779,  at  the  age  of  72.  A  large  part  of  this  real  estate  fell  to 
his  son,  Jedediah  Marcy,  who  was  born  in  Woodstock  on 
September  1,  1725,  and  was  married  in  Dudley,  to  Mary 
Healev,  where  he  located  and  continued  a  resident  during  his 
Life  ;   and  also  where  several  of  his  children  located. 

His  fourth  child,  a  son,  Jedediah  Marcy,  Junior,  horn  July 
26,  1757,  married  Ruth  Learned,  of  Dudley,  March,  1782, 
and  moved  to  this  estate,  the  homestead  of  his  grandfather, 
and  received  from  his  father,  Jedediah  Marcy,  of  Dudley,  a 
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deed  of  this  place,  including  the  mills  and  400  acres  of  land, 
for  the  consideration  of  £1,000  ;  this  deed  bears  date,  "  April 
27,  1789."  It  was  witnessed  by,  and  acknowledged  before, 
Caleb  Ammidown,  Esq.,  of  Charlton. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  further  improve- 
ment of  this  water-power  beyond  that  of  the  sawmill  and 
grist-mill,  until  the  year  after  this  estate  became  the  property  of 
Jedediah  Marcy,  Junior.  The  owner,  at  this  time,  of  this  real 
estate,  is  familiarly  known  as  the  late  Captain  Marcy.  The 
year  following  his  purchase,  as  is  believed,  in  1790,  there  was 
introduced  here,  by  Johu  Gray,  the  clothier's  business,  includ- 
ing the  carding  of  wool  into  rolls,  as  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  preparing  wool  to  be  spun  in  families  upon  the  "  hand- 
wheel,"  now  out  of  use  ;  also  the  dyeing  of  yarn  and  domes- 
tic made  cloth,  the  napping,  fulling,  and  dressing  of  the  same. 
This  branch  of  business  has,  many  years  since,  been  brought 
into  disuse  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  the  spinning  of 
wool  and  weaving  of  cloth,  operated  by  water-power.  These 
clothier's  works  were  introduced  here  several  years  after 
those  by  the  Plimptons  above. 

Mr.  Gray  conducted  these  works  about  eight  years,  and 
then  sold  his  interest  to  Zebina  Abbot,  who  continued  this 
business  in  connection  with  a  small  country  variety  store  ;  the 
first  store  opened  in  what  is  now  the  center  village  of  South- 
bridge,  about  the  year  1799.  Soon  after  he  sold  his  interest 
here:  his  store  to  Oliver  Plimpton,  Luther  Ammidown,  and 
others;  and  his  clothier's  business  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
George  Sumner,  from  Spencer.  Mr.  Sumner  was  an  active 
and  intelligent  man,  and  soon  became  a  prominent  citizen  in 
the  affairs  of  the  old  parish.  lie  was  an  efficient  co-operator 
in  procuring  the  incorporation  of  the  parish  territory  as  the 
town  of  Southbridge.  According  to  the  best  evidence  ob- 
tained, Major  George  Sumner,  familiarly  known  for  many  years 
as  Deacon  Sunnier,  removed  to  this  place  about  the  year  1802. 
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He  continued  this  business  about  ten  years,  and  removed  to 
a  building  which  he  had  erected  near  the  cotton-mill,  lately 
owned  by  Calvin  A.  Paige;  he  purchased  the  surplus  water  of 
that  cotton-mill  about  1814,  and  carried  on  his  business  there 
until  he  sold  out  his  interest  and  retired,  about  1832. 

When  he  left  Marcy's  mills  about  1814,  a  new  manufactur- 
ing company  was  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  wool  at  this 
place.  The  following  persons  were  stockholders:  Jeremiah 
Shu  in  way,  Benjamin  Freeman  Shumway,  Jacob  Oaks,  Joseph 
Marcy,  Timothy  Paige,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Reuben  Harrington. 
These  parties  bought  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Captain  Marcy 
one  half  of  this  water-power  by  contract,  including  the  power 
on  the  west  end  of  the  dam,  where  stood  the  old  mills  of 
Colonel  Moses  Marcy  ;  they  erected  an  addition  to  the  old 
buildings,  and  introduced  machinery  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing— the  latter  by  hand-looms. 

This  company  conducted  its  business  about  two  years  as 
the  Charlton  Manufacturing  Company  ;  but  after  the  parish 
was  incorporated  in  the  month  of  February,  1816,  as  the 
town  of  Southbridge,  they  applied  to  the  Legislature,  and, 
on  the  L5th  of  June  following,  were  incorporated  as  the 
Southbridge  Factory  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing wool  in  the  town  of  Southbridge.  All  the  foregoing 
members  of  the  Charlton  Manufacturing  Company  were 
named  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  except  Jacob  Oaks.  They 
continued  this  business  until  August,  1818,  when  the  com- 
pany failed,  and  the  property  passed  back  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Marcy  estate. 

Soon  after  this  failure  the  manufacture  of  wool  was  com- 
menced here,  and  continued  about  two  years  by  Jedediah 
Marcy  and  his  father-in-law,  Colonel  Moses  Healey,  of  Dudley, 
under  the  charge  of  Adolphus  Bartholomew  (father  of  A.  J 
Bartholomew,  Esq.,  now  of  this  town),  as  superintendent. 
After  this  business  was  closed,  Mr.  Jedediah  Marcy  leased 
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this  manufacturing  property  to  John  Dawson  and  his  son,  John 
F.  Dawson,  who  continued  the  business  until  about  1824,  when 
these  parties  failed  and  relinquished  their  interest  here.  Soon 
after  the  Dawsons  left,  the  mill  and  machinery  was  leased 
to  John  Shaw  and  William  Chisholm ;  they  proving  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  business,  in  1825,  Mr.  Jedediah  Marcy  having 
bought  the  interest  here  of  Colonel  Healey  and  the  other 
heirs,  the  whole  property  in  these  mills  and  the  real  estate 
connected  with  them,  extending  south  to  the  rear  of  the  stores 
and  dwellings  on  Main  street,  became  his  undivided  interest 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

This  estate,  known  as  Marcy's  mills,  had,  up  to  the  year 
1827,  continued  in  the  name  of  the  family,  since  the  first  pur- 
chase by  Moses  Marcy  in  1732,  a  period  of  95  years,  when  on 
May  1, 1827,  it  passed  by  deed  from  the  Hon.  Jedediah  Marcy 
to  Deacon  Elisha  Cole,  for  the  consideration  of  $10,000. 
This  deed  included  the  mills  and  live  acres  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  about  twenty  acres  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Deacon  Cole  conveyed  by  deed,  December  26,  1832,  to  Royal 
Smith — consideration  $6,000 — the  mills  and  the  five  acres 
as  aforesaid,  and  about  8%  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Quinebaug.* 

Mr.  Royal  Smith  held  this  property  and  operated  the  grist 
and  saw  mills  up  to  January  10, 1836  (the  old  woolen-mill  and 
machinery,  which  for  several  years  had  been  known  as  the 
Cow-Tail  Factory,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  soon  after  Shaw 
and  Chisholm  left  the  premises),  and  then  conveyed  by  deed  his 
interest  to  Hon.  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,for  the  consideration 
of  $9,000,  including  the  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  all  the  water- 
power  here,  and  about  12  acres  of  land.t 

Mr.  Ammidown  soon  after  organized  the  Central  Cotton 
Mills  Company,  and  conveyed  this  estate  to  that  corporation. 

*  For  Marcy's  deed  see  Worcester  Records,  book  254,  pp.  5G2  and  563  ;  and  for  Cole's  deed 
see  same,  book  290,  p.  459. 
t  See  Eecords  of  Deeds  at  Worcester,  book  312,  p.  478. 
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For  all  further  information  relating  to  this  water-power, 
many  years  known  as  Marcy's  mills,  on  Quinebaug  river,  see 
tlif  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Central  Cotton 
Mills  Company,  in  Southbridge,  now  under  the  part  proprie- 
torship and  management  of  Chester  A.  Dresser,  Esq. 

DRESSER  MILL  OR  COTTON-MILL  OF    CALVIN  A.  PAIGE. 

This  mill  is  located  on  land  formerly  a  part  of  the  Marcy 
estate.  The  original  purchase  was  twelve  and  one-half  acres 
of  land,  March  26,  1814,  made  by  John  Green  of  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island,  and  William  Sumner  of  Sturbridge,  of  Jacob 
Edwards  and  wife.  The  consideration  was  $516.87 — five 
eighths  were  conveyed  to  John  Green,  and  three  eighths 
to  William  Sumner. 

The  condition  in  the  deed  gave  the  right  to  build  a  dam  to 
flow  all  they  may  need,  and  to  build  any  mill,  except  a  grist- 
mill or  saw-mill. 

The  deed  was  signed  in  presence  of  Rensselaer  Child,  of 
Woodstock,  and  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.,  and  acknowledged 
before  Oliver  Plimpton,  justice  of  the  peace,  the  same  day. 
Recorded,  Worcester  Records,  April  6,  1814,  book  189,  p.  538. 

The  undisputed  water-power  is  14,282  feet,  with  a  claim  by 
Mr.  Paige  of  two  feet  in  addition. 

Mr.  Sumner  soon  became  the  principal  owner,  but,  by  his 
decease  in  l8:J-_>,  the  property  became  for  sale,  when  it  was 
bought  of  the  heirs  of  the  Sunnier  estate,  by  Colonel  William 
Foster,  in  1823.  Mr.  Foster  becoming  involved  in  debt,  and 
foiling,  conveyed  the  estate  to  Samuel  II.  Babcock,  of  Boston.* 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1831,  Mr.  Babcock  conveyed  the  same 
by  deed  to  Harvey  Dresser,  for  $12,500,  including  real  estate 
and  machinery. 

This  cotton-mill,  with  all  the  real  estate  and  machinery  was 

*  See  Records  of  Deeds  at  Worcester,  book  265,  p.  63. 
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incoporated  as  the  "  Dresser  Manufacturing  Company,"  Febru- 
ary 14,  1834  ;  the  corporators  were  Harvey  Dresser,  and  his 
wife's  brother,  Jerry  Merritt,  of  Charlton,  Samuel  Stafford, 
of  Providence,  and  Benjamin  W.  Kimball,  and  their  associates  ; 
with  a  corporate  capital  of  $75,000  real  estate,  and  $150,000 
personal  estate. 

Mr.  Dresser  deceased  soon  after  the  property  was  incor- 
porated, and  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Providence,  having  failed  in  his 
private  business,  the  trustees  and  administrators  of  Mr.  Dres- 
ser's estate,  in  adjusting  its  affairs,  formed  a  new  company, 
under  the  same  act,  which  was  organized,  July  20,  1835  ;  the 
stock  having  been  subscribed  for  at  a  previous  meeting. 

The  proceedings  for  organization  were    as  follows,  to  wit : 

"1st.  Voted  to  accept  the  act  of  incorporation. 

"  2d.  Chose  Linus  Child,  Esq.,  moderator. 

"3d.  Chose  Ebenezer  D.  Anmiidown,  clerk. 

"4th.  Chose  Linus  Child,  Esq.,  treasurer. 

"5th.  Chose  Linus  Child,  Esq..  and  Ebenezer  D.  Animidown,  directors. 

"6th.  Chose  Ebenezer  D.  Animidown,  agent.'1 

Mr.  Ammidown  continued  the  agent  of  the  corporation  to 
January  1,  1845,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Alexan- 
der De  Witt,  of  Oxford,  who  held  the  office  to  the  year  1850, 
at  which  time  Calvin  A.  Paige  was  chosen,  and  held  that 
office  till  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  paid  capital  was 
$36,000. 

The  manufacturing  capacity  was  50  looms,  and  the  prepa- 
ration needful  for  operating  the  same,  for  making  light  weight 
sheeting  from  No.  14  yarn. 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,   GLOBE   VILLAGE. 

The  Globe  village  takes  its  name  from  the  Globe  Manufac- 
turing Company,  which  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  October  17,  1814.  The  corporators  were  Thomas 
Upham,  David  Fiske,  Samuel  Newell,  James  Wolcott,  Jr., 
Perez  B.  Wolcott,  Josiah  J.  Fiske,  and  Francis  Wheelock. 
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The  act  of  incorporation  styles  the  parties  "The  Globe  Man- 
ufacturing Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton 
and  woolen  cloth  and  yarn  in  the  town  of  Sturbridge,  with  all 
the  privileges  and  liabilities  of  manufacturing  companies, 
under  the  act  passed,  March  3,  1809.  Their  authorized  cap- 
ital was  not  to  exceed  $30,000,  in  real  estate,  nor  over  $50,000 
in  personal  estate.* 

When  the  poll  parish  was  incorporated  in  1801,  the  resi- 
dents of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Globe  village  were  Oliver 
Plimpton,  who  possessed  a  farm  of  244  acres,  valued  in  1798, 
three  years  before,  at  $3,115;  Gershom  Plimpton,  Senior,  173 
acres,  valued  at  $2,704  ;  the  late  Captain  Gershom  Plimpton, 
then  Gershom,  Junior,  lived  with  his  lather;  Jonathan  Perry, 
100  acres,  valued  at  $1,550 ;  Samuel  Fiske,  46  acres,  valued 
at  s4o7  ;  and  Samuel  Newell,  10  acres,  valued  at  $85 ; 
this  valuation  was  exclusive  of  buildings.  The  only  improve- 
ment of  the  water-power  at  the  time  of  the  first  survey  of  the 
parish  territory,  preparatory  for  obtaining  a  town  grant,  in  the 
year  IS  12,  was  a  grist-mill,  and  a  mill  for  making  linseed-oil, 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Quinebaug  river,  on  the  south 
side  ot  the  road  leading  to  Sturbridge,  near  the  bridge  ;  and  a 
saw-mill  near  the  bridge  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  north 
ot'  said  road. 

The  first  improvements  here  were  made  by  William  Plimp- 
ton, of  Medheld,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  grant 
lor  a  town,  which  is  now  Sturbridge. 

He  was  born  at  Medheld,  May  26,  1700  ;  married  Kesiah 
I  >wight  at  Medheld,  November  3,  1725  ;  died,  April  27,  1 770  ; 
this  William  was  sou  of  Joseph,  who  was  born  at  Medticld, 
November  15,  1677,  and  who  died,  October  21,  1740. 

One  son  of  this  William  was  Gershom,  born  at  Medfield, 
January  14,  1733,  who  subsequently  became  a,  man  of  enter- 
prise at  this  place;  but  the  clearing  up  of  the  lands  and 
*  See  Massachusetts  Special  Laws.  vol.  v,  p.  35. 
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commencing  operations  here  was  by  his  father,  who  probably 
located  here  about  the  time  Moses  Marcy  commenced  below 
on  the  Quinebaug,  in  1732.  He,  it  appears,  was  a  clothier, 
and  learned  his  sons  that  trade,  which  he  and  they  estab- 
lished here  at  an  early  period — the  exact  time  when  has  not 
been  ascertained;  but  it  is  known  that  this  business  was  in 
operation  here  before  1758,  as  his  son  Gershom,  who  was 
married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Moses  Marcy,  that  year,  began 
housekeeping  in  the  lofts  over  the  clothier  works  at  that 
time.  Thus,  the  old  canal  and  dam  running  along  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  forming  a  pond,  where  one  is  now  seen,  west  of  the 
present  print-works,  were  no  doubt  constructed  before  1750. 
To  show  that  the  son  Gershom  was  active  here  at  this  period, 
it  appears  that  his  father  deeded  to  him,  as  of  Stnrbridge, 
a  portion  of  this  estate,  April  24,  1749  ;  the  first  conveyance 
of  land  at  this  place  by  deed  that  has  been  seen ;  which  shows 
that  this  William  probably  came  here  with  a  family  of  young 
children  ;  having  been  married  in  1725. 

There  were  three  sons  that  came  to  this  place ;  the  other 
two  were  :  William,  Junior,  who  married  Prudence,  another 
daughter  of  Moses  Marcy ;  he  moved  to  Boston,  then  to 
Wrentham,  and  his  granddaughter,  Caroline  Franker,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Willard  Sayles,  one  of  the  most  important 
men  who  was  ever  connected  with  the  business  of  this  village. 
His  other  son,  Frederick,  located  near  the  Alum  ponds,  in 
Stnrbridge,  about  1768,  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court,  and  finally  removed  to  De  Kalb,  New  York ;  his 
daughter,  Caroline,  married  General  Timothy  Newell,  of 
Stnrbridge,  who,  for  a  time,  had  an  interest  in  the  Globe 
cotton-mill  before  referred  to. 

The  old  dam  across  the  Quinebaug  river,  erected  by  Wil- 
liam Plimpton  and  sons,  was  about  100  rods  above  the  present 
high  dam,  and  the  canal  leading  from  the  same  was  constructed 
along  the  margin  onthe  west  side  of  the  river,  winding  around  at 
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the  foot  of  the  high  lands  in  that  vicinity,  but  has  since  been 
submerged  by  the  overflow  occasioned  by  the  large  dam  below. 

The  two  sons,  William,  Junior,  and  Frederick,  removing 
from  here,  the  real  estate  on  both  sides  of  the  river  became 
the  property  of  Gershom,  who  for  many  years  operated  the 
clothier's  works,  and  erected  here  a  grist-mill,  and  built  the  old 
house  that,  after  many  alterations,  is  now  the  large  boarding- 
house  of  the  present  company. 

To  this  clothing  business  and  grist-mill  was  added  the  busi- 
ness of  making  oil  from  flax-seed.  This  latter  branch  was  in- 
troduced by  Gershom  Plimpton,  Junior,  known  many  years  as 
Captain  Gershom  Plimpton. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  saw-mill  wTas  added,  erected  by 
Gershom  Plimpton,  Junior,  and  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Frank- 
lin ;  tin's  Mr.  Thayer  owned  a  tract  of  timber  land  on  the  gulf 
road  leading  to  Charlton,  and  operated  here  with  Captain 
Plimpton,  under  the  style  of  Plimpton  &  Thayer. 

Captain  Gershom  Plimpton  succeeded  to  part  of  the  real 
estate  of  his  father,  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  his 
brother,  Oliver,  owning  the  land  on  the  east  side;  all  those 
mills  being  on  the  west  side.  The  dwelling-house  of  both 
Gershom,  Senior,  and  Gershom,  Junior,  before  referred  to, 
stood  near  the  north  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Sturbridge, 
a  few  rods  west  of  the  bridge,  but  has  since  been  much  en- 
larged, and  the  place  greatly  changed  from  the  former  resi- 
dence <>f  this  family. 

Before  any  cotton  or  wool  manufacture  began  here  this 
place  bore  quite  a  picturesque  look.  In  front  of  the  old  man- 
sion bouse  were  the  Lombardy  poplars  and  a  large  elm-tree, 
with  a,  garden  formed  in  terraces,  extending  easterly  to  the 
margin  of  the  river;  this  view  i.-  preserved  in  part  by  a  land- 
scape painting  by  Alexander,  procured  by  the  late  James 
Wolcott,  Esq.,  now  in  possession  of  Edwin  D.  Plimpton,  Esq., 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  son  of  this  Mr.  Plimpton. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  excitement  began  to 
have  its  effect  here  for  engaging  in  the  cotton  and  wool  manu- 
facture in  the  year  1812. 

The  origin  of  the  Globe  Manufacturing  Company  appears 
to  have  been  as  follows:  In  the  year  1812  James  Wolcott, 
Junior,  and  his  brother,  Perez  13.  Wolcott,  bought  a  quantity 
of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton-yarn,  which  was 
pi iiced  in  the  oil-mill  before  referred  to,  then  owned  by  Cap- 
tain Gershom  Plimpton.  It  was  put  in  running  order  and 
operated  here  by  these  Messrs.  Wolcott  about  two  years,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Moses  Plimpton,  subsequently 
known  as  one  of  the  Columbian  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  business  resulted  profitably  during  this  period,  and  by 
this  success  these  gentlemen  were  induced  to  enlarge  the 
same,  and  for  that  purpose  invited  others  to  join  them,  with 
the  view  of  increasing  their  means  to  effect  the  object  desired. 
The  result  was  the  forming  of  the  Globe  Manufacturing 
Company. 

They  erected  in  1814  the  large  mill  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road,  below  the  bridge,  known  many  years  as  the  Globe 
mill,  which,  as  before  stated,  gave  its  name  to  this  village. 
The  old  machinery  which  had  till  now  been  operated  in  the 
linseed-oil-mill,  with  some  new,  was  placed  in  this  mill,  filling 
only  about  half  of  its  capacity.  This  company  opened  a 
store  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  on  the  first  floor  at  the  south 
end.  This  business  was  organized  with  an  agent,  store-keeper, 
and  directors.  The  agent,  in  payment  for  the  operatives1 
labor  and  supplies,  drew  his  orders  on  the  store-keeper  to  be 
paid  in  merchandise,  as  was  the  custom  with  most  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  of  that  period,  and  for  many  years 
subsequently,  designed  to  add  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
trade  to  that  of  making  goods. 

This  mode  of  barter  payment  was  a  source  of  general  dis- 
satisfaction, with  both  operatives  and  farmers  who  traded  with 
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them.  The  effect  was  to  increase  the  price  of  labor  and  pro- 
duce, which  they  required,  equal  to  the  profits  on  tlieir  mer- 
chandise, introducing  a  circuitous  mode  of  business  without 
beneficial  results,  and  was  remedied  only  by  separating  the 
sale  of  merchandise  from  that  of  manufacturing,  and  by  sub- 
stituting periodical  payments  in  cash. 

This  company  began  its  business  at  a  time  unfortunate  for 
its  success,  like  that  of  many  others  similarly  induced  into  this 
business. 

It  is  well  known  by  persons  conversant  with  the  history 
of  that  period,  that  all  classes  of  merchandise,  which  the  coun- 
try was  dependent  upon  by  importation  from  Europe,  were 
greatly  advanced  in  value  by  their  almost  exclusion  from  the 
American  market,  consequent  upon  the  war  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain,  declared  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
June  18,  1812,  and  which  was  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
December  24,  1814. 

On  the  opening  of  the  American  market  by  this  treaty,  for 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  goods,  the  reduction  of  values 
was  fully  equal  to  the  former  advance,  producing  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  parties  who  had  been  influenced  by  the 
former  inflated  values  to  organize  this  business,  then  in  its 
infancy  in  the  United  States. 

Much  capital  had  been  drawn  from  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial pursuits,  ami  invested  in  this  new  business,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  had  now  been  lost  by  the  disastrous  effects  of 
tlu;  returning  peace  ;  which, however,  was  aol  without  a  com- 
pensating result  to  the  country,  in  the  end  ii  accomplished. 

The  necessities  of  the  war  had  abundantly  proved  the  im- 
portance t<>  the  country  of  having  the  ability  to  supply  her 
wants  in  such  emergencies,  within  her  own  limits.  There  is, 
probably,  no  better  illustration  of  this  principle  than  the  mas- 
terly and  exhaustive  speech  upon  this  question  by  the  BLon. 
John  0.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  House  of  Etepre 
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sentatives  in  Congress,  April  6,  1816,  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption,  by  the  house,  of  the  first  tariff  bill,  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  to  American  industry,  on  the  8th  of  April 
following,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  54.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the 
inauguration  of  what  has  since  been  styled  the  American 
protective  system. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Globe  company  did  not  continue  its 
business  operations,  as  at  first  organized,  beyond  two  or  three 
years.  Its  joint  property  was  continued  about  five  years.  In 
1816  a  part  of  the  corporators,  Mr.  James  Wolcott,  Junior,  and 
Perez  B.  Waleott,  with  Samuel  A.  Groves,  formed  a  new  com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  wool.  This  business,  like  the 
cotton,  was  first  commenced  by  introducing  machinery  into 
the  old  linseed-oil-mill.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  wool 
manufacture  in  the  Globe  village. 

The  picking,  carding,  and  dyeing  was  done  here  ;  the 
weaving  was  done  in  the  old  store  of  Oliver  Plimpton,  op- 
posite his  late  residence;  the  finishing  in  another  building, 
erected  the  same  year,  adjoining  the  oil-mill  on  the  south. 
The  lower  story  of  this  building  was  occupied  by  Ephraim 
Angell,  partly  for  a  machine-shop,  and  partly  for  making  cut 
iron  nails,  while  the  company's  cloths  were  finished  in  the  room 
above.     The  operatives,  at  this  time,  were  chiefly  foreigners. 

In  1819  this  company  bought  of  the  old  company  the 
Globe  mill,  machinery  and  fixtures;  their  business  was  now 
concentrated  in  this  building,  with  a  variety  store  for  the  sale 
of  merchandise  on  the  south  end  of  first  floor,  as  had  been 
occupied  by  the  old  company. 

They  were  incorporated  as  "The  Wolcott  Woolen  Manufac- 
turing Company,"  February  24,  1820,  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  each,  real  and  personal  estate.  A  fire- 
engine  was  now  introduced  (the  first  in  town).  Also,  a  large 
horse-team  was  organized  under  the  management  of  John 
CJpham,  making  weekly  journeys  to  Boston. 
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Aii  act  to  increase  their  capital  was  obtained,  February  11, 

1822,  but  only  to  double  its  former  capital  in  both  real  and  per- 
sonal estate— total,  $400,000.  In  1823  the  product  of  the 
company  Mas  16,043  yards  of  broad-cloths  ;  Lewis  Tappan  and 
Company,  of  Boston,  were  the  principal  selling  agents. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1823  and  the  following  winter  the 
brick  mill  above  the  bridge,  south  of  the  other  works,  known 
as  the  Wolcott  brick  mill,  was  erected. 

In  the  year  1824  the  power  broad-loom,  for  weaving  broad- 
cloths, was  first  introduced  here,  with  great  opposition  from 
the  foreign  male  hand-loom  weavers. 

Mr.  James  Wolcott,  Junior,  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation  as  a  manufacturer  of  wool. 

He  wielded  a  very  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  His  business  had  the  appearance  of  success  and 
prosperity. 

To  enlarge  their  water-power,  this  company  erected  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Big  Dam,1'  in  the  year  1827,  running  across 
the  Quinebaug  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  "Wolcott 
Brick  Mill."  The  work  for  this  dam  was  executed  with  great 
haste,  without  sufficient  care  to  insure  permanency,  and,  as 
anticipated  by  some  who  were  aware  of  the  rapid  rise  and 
power  of  the  spring  freshets  in  the  Quinebaug,  it  broke  down  ; 
this  occurred  during  March,  1828,  greatly  to  the  destruction 
of  bridges  and  mill  property  below.  The  Wolcotl  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Company  were  much  the  largest  losers.  One 
two-story  machine-shop,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  floated 
off  entire,  passing  over  the  dam  of  the  Dresser  mill,  and  also 
the  dam  of  Ma  ivy's  mill,  now  known  as  the  Central  mills: 
but  in  passing  over  tins  Latter  dam,  it  was  too  high  to  ]>a.-> 
through  the  arch  of  the  new  Btone  bridge  below  (then  recently 
erected  above  the  present  bridge  Dear  the  dam),  the  building 
having  plunged  dee]>  into  the  water  in  passing  over  thi.-  dam. 
then  in  rising,  the  gable-end  being  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
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arch,  lifted  out  about  one  third  of  the  key-stones,  throwing  down 
that  part  of  the  bridge  ;  but  not  having  room  to  pass  through, 
was  crushed  and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  great  power  of  the 
flood,  and  floated  in  fragments  down  the  river.  Not  long 
after,  through  the  effect  of  this  first  disaster,  the  remainder  of 
this  bridge  fell  into  the  river,  which  was  the  last  of  what  was 
called  the  Washington  bridge,  that  cost  the  town,  at  that  day  of 
low  prices,  about  $4,000. 

This  loss,  by  the  damage  to  the  dam  and  the  mill  property 
of  this  company,  added  to  their  depressed  affairs  before  this 
disaster,  proved  too  great  for  them  to  overcome ;  the  force 
and  energy  heretofore  displayed  by  Mr.  James  Wolcott, 
Junior,  the  acknowledged  pioneer  and  chief  sustainer  of 
the  Wolcott  Woolen  Company,  gradually  broke  down  from 
this  time. 

Mr.  Wolcott  made  a  great  effort  to  resuscitate  his  depressed 
affairs  during  the  same  year,  by  engaging  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent the  aid  of  Tiffany,  Sayles,  and  Hitchcock,  of  Boston  ;  this 
enabled  him  to  rebuild  the  dam,  and  to  operate  again  his 
works,  but  only  under  a  strict  supervision  of  these  parties. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Quinebaug  Reservoir  Company 
was  formed  by  the  united  aid  of  the  different  mill-owners  in 
this  town. 

Mr.  James  Wolcott,  Junior,  struggled  here  under  his  in- 
surmountable difficulties  until  the  year  1831,  when  the  estate 
passed  into  other  hands.  He  now  retired  from  the  place  and 
business  he  had  organized,  and  continued  through  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  years ;  having  expended  the  vigor  of  his  man- 
hood, and  leaving  with  an  expensive  family,  and  but  little  to 
show  for  these  years  of.  anxiety  and  severe  toil.  It  was  a 
severe  trial ;  he  had  labored  to  prepare  a  business  for  others 
to  reap  the  reward.  He  left  in  Southbridge  many  sympathiz- 
ing friends ;  and  those  who  knew  him,  and  his  efforts  for  suc- 
cess, and  the  result  of  his  labors,  will  always  regard  him  as 
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having  done  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  although 
unsuccessful  for  his  individual  interest. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Wolcott  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  removed  from  there  to  the  town  of  Dudley,  Massachu- 
setts, about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was 
known  as  Dr.  James  "Wolcott;  horn,  November  4,  1754,  and 
died  at  Queechy,  Vermont,  September  14, 1830,  aged  seventy- 
six;  to  which  place  he  removed  from  Southbridge,  in  the  year 
L826.  He  resided  in  this  town  about  fifteen  years,  at  the 
place  (Hi  the  Westville  road  now  Mr.  Litchfield's,  but  recently 
the  residence  of  Samuel  H.  Judson,  who  erected  the  brick 
house,  as  it  now  is,  about  1835. 

James  Wolcott,  Junior  (as  formerly  known),  it  is  believed, 
was  a  native  of  Dudley,  born  on  April  29,  1787  ;  he  removed 
from  Southbridge  to  Wolcottville,  Connecticut,  and  from 
thence  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  soon  after  to  Brimfield, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  died  there,  February  18,  1853, 
aged  sixty-six.  He  married  for  his  first  wife,  Lucretia,  daugh- 
ter of  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq. ; — she  had  been  previously  mar- 
ried to  a  Mr.  Bostwick,  who  had  deceased;  for  his  second 
wife,  Betsey  Thompson,  of  Brimfield,  Massachusetts;  both  of 
whom  he  married  while  he  resided  and  conducted  the  manu- 
facturing business  at  the  Globe  village.  His  brother,  Perez 
B.,  who  for  a  time  was  engaged  with  him  here,  was  born, 
April  18, 1789,  and  died  on  February  17,  1851,  aged  sixty-two 
years.  He  married  Isabella  E.  Foster,  of  Monson,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Connected  in  this  business  at  the  Globe  village  with  the 
two  Mr.  Wolcotts  was  a  person  well  known  to  many  of  the 

sd  people  here  now  living — Samuel  Austin  Groves,  who,  it 
is  believed,  followed  Mr.  James  Wolcott  to  Wolcottville,  and 
was  engaged  there  with  him  for  a  time  in  the  wool  manufac- 
ture  ;  but  their  connection  ceased  when  Mr.  Wolcott  removed 
to  New  York. 
25a 
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This  property  passed  from  the  Wolcott  Woolen  Company 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sayles  and-  Hitchcock,  of  Boston, 
who  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation,  approved,  January  17, 
1831,  styled  "The  Hamilton  Woolen  Company,"  with  a  corpo- 
rate capital  of  $200,000.  This  company  organized,  June  29, 
1831,  as  follows:  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  president ;  Willard 
Sayles,  clerk ;  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  Willard  Sayles,  and 
Lorin  Norcross,  directors. 

Samuel  A.  Hitchcock  now  came  from  Boston,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  general  management  of  this  company,  as 
the  resident  agent.  The  productive  power  at  this  time 
was  five  sets  of  machinery,  with  the  dyeing  and  finishing  ap- 
paratus suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloth.  There 
were  twenty-eight  broad-looms ;  and  there  were  manufactured 
in  the  first  year  of  their  operations  40,778-^-  yards  of  broad- 
cloths, of  the  value  of  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  yard ;  probably 
averaging  $3.25. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  continued  this  agency  until  1836,  when 
he  sold  a  large  amount  of  his  stock  in  this  company  to 
Mr.  Charles  Merriam,  and  retired  from  further  active  business 
pursuits,  and  also  from  the  firm  of  Sayles  &  Hitchcock,  at 
Boston,  where  also  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Merriam.  Sam- 
uel L.  Fiske,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  counting-room  of 
this  company,  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  year  he  commenced  the 
agency  here,  and  had  continued  live  years  under  his  able  man- 
agement, now  became  the  resident  agent. 

The  wool  manufacture,  during  the  five  years'  administration 
of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  had  been  changed  from  one  of  loss  to  that 
of  great  success,  which  induced  a  great  enlargement  of  these 
works. 

The  foundation  of  the  great  six-story  brick  mill  was  laid  in 
L 836,  and  the  "  Big  Dam"  was  raised  in  height  about  three 
teel  above  its  former  condition,  and  greatly  strengthened. 
This  large  brick  mill  was  finished  during    the  year  1837,  and 
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filled  with  machinery  the  following  year  ;  which,  with  the 
old  machinery,  the  company  had  now  in  operation  ten  sets, 
with  all  the  necessary  preparation  for  making  broad-cloths, 
with  sixty  broad  looms. 

hi  1844  this  company  introduced  here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  manufacture  of  delaines,  and  built  the  small  woolen-mill 
near  the  big  dam,  for  making  cotton  warps  for  this  article. 
The  system  of  monthly  cash  payments  to  employees  was  now 
inaugurated. 

T>y  an  application  to  the  Legislature  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  was  increased  to  $500,000,  by  an  act  approved 
on  May  23,  1845. 

The  act  for  the  increase  of  capital  was  accepted,  and  a  new 
coin) i:my  organized,  June  4,  1845,  by  the  choice  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  :  Charles  Merriam,  clerk  ;  Addison  Gilmore,  trea- 
surer ;  Oliver  Dean,  Josiah  Stickney,  William  J.  Walker, 
Willard  Sayles,  and  Gardner  Brewer,  directors.  The  stock- 
holders at  the  time  of  this  new  organization  were  as  follows  : 


Adams,  Abel 

Amory,  William  and  G.  M.  Dexter, 

treasurers. 
Bowman,  Abner  H. 
Brewer,  Gardner. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Junior. 
Brown,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  William. 
Carney  &  Sleeper. 
Carruth,  F.  S. 
Can-nth,  Nathan. 
( 'inter,  Luke. 
Crocker  it  Brewster. 
Dean,   Oliver. 
Dean,  Oliver,  Trustee  for  F.  W. 

Sayles. 
Dean,  Oliver,  Trustee  lor  C.  F. 

Brewer. 
Doane,  A.  Sidney. 
Dupee,  J.  H. 


Emmons,  Nathan  H. 
Fiske,  Samuel  L. 
Foss,  Jacob. 
Fuller,  Nathaniel. 
Gilmore,  Addison. 
Hall,  Dudley. 
Hathaway,  John. 
Hayes,  F.  B. 
Hitchcock.  Samuel  A. 
Humphrey,  Benjamin. 
Hutchins,  H.  G. 
Jackson,  Ann. 
Jewett,   Nathaniel. 
Kendall,   Hugh  R. 
Lamson,  John. 
Lane,  Josiah. 
Leeds,  Timothy  C. 
Loring,  Benjamin. 
Loring,  Elijah. 
Lovell,  George. 
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Mason,  William  P.  Peters,  Edward  D. 

Merriam,  Charles  Quincy,  Samuel 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  .  Sayles,  Francis  W. 

Morse,  Sidney  B.  Sayles,  Willard 

Nichols,  Thaddeus.  Shaw,  Charles  B. 

Pierce,  Henry,  A.  Smith,  Mary  P. 
Stearns,  John. 


An  act  for  the  further  increase  of  the  capital  of  this  com- 
pany to  $1,000,000  was  granted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
approved,  February  14,  1846.  Mr.  Addison  Gilmore  having 
resigned  as  treasurer,  Mr.  John  Gardner  was  chosen  to  fill 
this  office,  April  14,  1846. 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Fiske,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  business  of  this  company  for  a  period  of 
sixteen  years,  and  for  ten  years  as  resident  agent  (during  this 
period),  now  resigned  his  trust ;  believing  that  the  impaired 
condition  of  his  health  required  rest  and  relaxation  from  active 
labor  of  so  arduous  a  character.  Joshua  Ballard,  Junior, 
succeeded  him.  In  the  year  1847  the  old  brick  and  wood 
mill  erected  by  the  Wolcott  Woolen  Company  was  repaired, 
and  the  printing  business  was  now  commenced  here  upon 
delaines. 

Mr.  Willard  Sayles,  the  most  influential  and  largest  stock- 
holder in  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company,  and  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Sayles,  Merriam  &  Brewer,  of  Boston,  died  at  his 
residence  there,  July  7,  this  year. 

September  27,  1849,  the  company  voted  to  issue  new  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  which  increased  the  paid-in  capital 
to  $600,000,  the  present  capital.  This  year  the  company 
built  the  brick  mill  near  the  big  dam,  to  increase  the  cotton- 
warps  for  their  delaines,  when  the  product  was  largely 
advanced. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  9,  1850,  the  large  six-story 
brick  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.     It  was  rebuilt  in  the  year 
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1851,  with  the  addition  of  the  two-story  wing,  which  now  con- 
tains 432  delaine  looms. 

Fancy  cassimere  looms  now  took  the  place  of  the  broad- 
loom,  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloth  but 
discontinued.  Gas  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  introduced 
here  for  lighting  these  mills.  Mr.  John  Gardner  resigned  the 
olhce  of  treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  R.  Brewer  was  elected  to  fill 
this  office,  January  1,  1851. 

In  1858  the  company  built  their  model  barn,  and  intro- 
duced Ayrshire  and  Alderney  stock,  and,  with  Mr.  George  A. 
Dresser  as  farm  manager,  commenced  experimental  business 
in  that  line,  on  the  rough  lands  in  this  vicinity. 

In  1860  the  new  brick  mill  was  erected  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  depot,  the  lower 
side  of  Hamilton  street,  and  filled  with  cotton  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  print  cloths  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  of  Rebellion  commencing,  the  business  was  deferred  for 
the  present. 

In  1861  the  big  dam  was  greatly  strengthened  and  made  a 
substantial  and  durable  structure;  also,  this  year,  the  print 
w<  »rks  were  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 

In  1864  the  new  brick  mill  near  the  railroad  depot  was 
filled  with  delaine  machinery,  as  a  substitute  for  print  cloth 
business.     It  had  288  looms  for  weaving  that  article. 

Mr.  John  R.  Brewer  having  failed  in  his  health,  retired  from 
the  treasurership  of  this  company  in  1865,  and  Joshua  Ballard, 
Junior,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Fiske  as  agent  in  1846,  was  now 
elected  treasurer. 

Mr.  Gayton  Ballard  succeeded  to  the  agency  which  had 
been  filled  by  his  brother  Joshua. 

This  year  the  company  made  a  large  addition  to  their 
reservoir  supply  of  water,  by  the  erection  of  extensive  works 
of  this  kind  in  the  town  of  Holland,  near  the  head  source  of 
Quinebaug  river,  which  insures  a  constant  supply. 
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In  the  year  1860  this  company,  at  their  own  expense,  estab- 
lished a  free  library  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in  their  employ, 
which,  in  the  year  1866,  numbered  1,500  volumes. 

The  transportation  of  the  company  in  1866  amounted  to 
6,348  tons,  or  a  little  over  20  tons  each  working  day  through 
the  year. 

It  now  gives  employment  to  1,137  persons,  to  whom  they 
paid  for  labor  during  this  year  $305,902.33. 

The  product  of  manufactured  goods  for  the  year  1866  was 
7,107,603  yards  of  delaines,  328,700  yards  of  cassimere,  and 
6,307  double  shawls. 

They  paid  internal  revenue  tax  on  the  sales  of  their  goods 
sold  this  year,  $105,677.89,  and  their  town  and  county  tax  in 
Southbridge,  $9,049.17. 

In  the  year  a  1867  and  1868  the  company  erected  a  com- 
modious brick  meeting-house,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
religious  society  in  their  village,  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000. 

Their  library  has  been  increased  by  a  donation  from  Gard- 
ner Brewer,  Esq.,  in  1872,  of  1,000  volumes;  and  large  addi- 
tions are  being  made  this  year  to  their  print  works. 

This  manufacturing  company  has,  from  the  time  Samuel  A. 
Hitchcock,  Esq.,  took  the  agency  of  its  affairs  in  1831,  to  the 
present  time,  been  one  of  the  most  ably  managed  and  success- 
ful corporations  among  the  many  well-conducted  manufactories 
of  New  England. 

It  is  yearly  making  extensive  improvements  and  enlarging 
its  productive  power,  and  at  no  former  period  has  its  prod- 
ucts been  equal  to  the  present  time.  The  great  dam  is  now 
being  raised  four  feet  above  its  former  height,  and  the  print- 
ing department  has  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 

It  has  recently  purchased  the  real  estate,  buildings,  and 
water-power  heretofore  known  as  the  Wcstville  Mills,  where 
extensive  works,  it  is  understood,  are  soon  to  be  constructed. 

It  is  interesting  to  pass  through  the  various  departments  of 
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the  extensive  works  of  this  company,  and  for  those  who  appre- 
ciate skill  and  the  display  of  now  inventions  in  the  various 
apparatus  here  used  for  rapidly  producing  the  best  results,  a 
few  hours  spent  in  examining  this  branch  of  wisely-conducted 
industry  will  he  well  and  pleasantly  appropriated. 

And  it  may  very  properly  be  added  that,  in  passing  through 
these  works  recently,  in  company  with  several  gentlemen  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  who  were  both  surprised  and  de- 
lighted with  the  curious  and  ingenious  machines  and  admir- 
es ^ 

able  results  produced,  we  saw  nowhere  posted  "No  Admit- 
tance,'" but  witnessed  a  gentlemanly  and  courteous  desire  to 
show  all  their  operations  to  the  fullest  extent  required. 

COLUMBIAN  COTTON-MILL. 

This  mill  was  erected  in  the  year  1821,  and  burned  in 
December,  1844.  It  was  located  upon  a  part  of  a  tract  of 
land  known  at  the  time  the  town  of  Southbridge  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1816,  as  the  "Morris  Farm,"  then  in  the  possession  of 
Edward  and  Lyman  Morris. 

About  the  year  1815  they  made  a  partial  excavation 
for  a  canal,  a  part  of  which  is  now  used  by  the  new 
mill  on  that  location.  This  was  the  first  movement  for 
occupying  the  water-power  connected  with  that  privilege. 
This  Morris  estate,  containing  159  acres  and  TO  rods  of  land 
i  including  the  blacksmith's  shop,  which  has  recently  been 
used  as  a  place  for  making  spectacles  by  the  Southbridge 
Optical  Company,  and  the  dwelling-house  opposite,  then  used 
by  the  Morrises  as  a  shop  for  making  barrels),  became  about 
this  time  the  property  of  Hon.  James  B.  Mason,  of  Provi 
deuce,  and  by  his  deed  of  December  7,  1817,  he  conveyed  the 
whole  estate  to  Colonel  William  Foster,  who  sold  the  same 
entire  to  Major  Calvin  Ammidown,  April  14, 1818  ;  consider- 
ation, $4,600.* 


*  See  Worcester  Records  of  Deeds,  book  212,  pp.  191-92. 
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On  the  19th  of  April,  1819,  Calvin  Ammidown  sold 
to  Lement  Bacon  and  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown  the  mill-site, 
canal,  and  water-right  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  for 
$100;  and  on  the  2d  of  October,  1821,  sold  other  contigu- 
ous lands  for  a  small  addition  to  the  mill-site,  to  Ebenezer  D. 
Ammidown  and  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  $200.* 

Subsequently,  the  right  of  water-flowage,  and  location  for 
part  of  dam,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  was,  after  some 
litigation,  obtained  of  Jedediah  Marcy. 

Moses  Plimpton  bought  one  fifth  part  of  this  water  privi- 
lege and  mill  site,  October  22,  1821,  for  the  sum  of  $635; 
and  about  tins  time  Samuel  Lewis  Newell  became  part  owner 
in  the  same  company. 

The  business  was  conducted  under  a  general  partnership  up 
to  the  year  1825. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Newell  lost  his  life  by  being  caught 
up  by  a  belt,  and  carried  rapidly  round  a  shaft  while  engaged 
as  superintendent  here.  The  difficulty  in  adjusting  his  interest 
in  the  copartnership  property  induced  the  surviving  partners 
to  apply  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court,  in  June,  1825.  The  capital  was  established 
at  $36,000,  divided  into  thirty-six  shares  of  $1,000  each,  and 
subscribed  for  as  follows,  in  the  years  1826  and  1827. 

Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,         -        -        15  shares. 

Moses  Plimpton,  -  -        -        -      7       " 

Samuel  Hartwell,     -  6       " 

Stillman  Plimpton,      -  -         -         -       3       " 

William  Healey,       -  3 

Joseph  Congdon,         -  -        -        -       2       "     =  36  shares. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  continued  at  this  mill  up  to 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  same  by  tire  in  December, 
1844,  when  it  was  voted  by  the  company  that  its  affairs  should 
go  into  liquidation  for  a  final  adjustment.     In  this  settlement 

*See  Book  of  Records,  224,  pp.  540-541;  also  pp.  542-543. 
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the  entire  real  estate  of  the  company  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Ammidown. 

This  mill  site  and  water-power  now  remained  unoccupied 
until  1856,  when  Hon.  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  through  the 
aid  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Barker,  of  Cincinnati,  erected  a  brick 
mill  on  the  premises ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Holmes  Ammi- 
down, Esq.,  of  Boston,  tilled  this  mill  with  machinery  in  the 
year  1858,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cotton  jeans 
and  flannels.  This  business  was  conducted  by  Malcolm  and 
Henry  C,  sons  of  Mr.  Ammidown,  to  whom  the  property 
had  been  conveyed  by  deed. 

One  of  the  proprietors,  Malcolm  Ammidown,  having  de- 
ceased, this  property  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
division  of  interests,  and  a  settlement  of  the  deceased  party's 
estate,  when  it  became  the  sole  property  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Ammidown. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1866,  this  estate  was  conveyed  by 
deed  from  Henry  C.  Ammidown  to  Henry  T.  Grant,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island ;  described  as  a  certain  parcel  of  land  in 
Southbridge,  known  as  the  Columbian  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany property ;  consideration,  $37,000.* 

Mr.  Grant  at  once  commenced  to  erect  a  new  mill,  adjoin- 
ing on  the  west  of  the  brick-mill,  before  referred  to,  on  said 
premises.  This  mill  was  finished  in  1867,  in  March,  and  filled 
with  4,736  spindles  and  108  looms,  and  put  in  operation  with 
all  the  other  necessary  machinery  for  making  print  cloths, 
June  1,  1867. 

The  product  weekly  is  about  24,000  yards,  and  the  whole 
process  is  said  to  be  conducted  with  skill  and  profit. 

CENTRAL  COTTON  MILLS. 

Ebenezer  I).  Ammidown  was  the  originator  of  this  enter- 
prise.    He  bought  the  real  estate,  including  the  water-power 

*  Sec  records  of  Deeds,  Worcester,  book  732,  p.  510, 
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and  about  12  acres  of  land  in  all,  of  Royal  Smith,  January  20, 
1836;  consideration,  $9,000.* 

For  the  previous  history  of  this  real  estate  and  water-power, 
see  Marcy's  mills. 

At  the  date  of  this  purchase,  Mr.  Ammidown  conveyed  the 
estate  to  the  Dresser  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  same 
was  incorporated  as  the  Central  Manufacturing  Company, 
February  17,  1837  ;  the  Dresser  Manufacturing  Company 
conveying  the  estate  to  this  corporation.  By  this  act  of  in- 
corporation the  company  was  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  to 
the  amount  of  $75,000,  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  $150,000. 

This  company  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $60,000.  The 
stock  subscribed  at  this  time  wTas  $52,000,  in  shares  of  $1,000 
each,  as  follows  : 

Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  30  shares. 

Linus  Child,      -         -         -         -         -         -     10       " 

Dresser  Manufacturing  Company,  -         12       " 

The  mill  was  erected  in  1837,  and  the  cotton  manufacture 
commenced  in  May,  1838.  At  this  time  the  machinery  con- 
sisted of  2,048  warp  spindles,  and  2,432  spindles  for  filling,  a 
total  of  4,480  spindles,  and  other  preparations,  with  120  looms 
for  making  fine  shirting  and  sheeting  from  Nos.  32  and  38 
yarn. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1845,  the  company  was  reorgan- 
ized, with  the  capital  increased  to  $80,000 — shares  $1,000 
each. 

This  stock  was  subscribed  for  as  follows,  viz.: 

Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  40  shares. 

Linus  Child,       -         -         -         -  -         -     10  " 

Manning  Leonard,          ...  -           15  " 

Chester  A.  Dresser,    -         -         -  -         -     15  " 

At  the  organization  of  this  company  Ebenezer  D.  Annni- 

*  See  Worcester  Records,  book  312,  p.  478. 
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down  was  elected  the  agent,  Chester  A.  Dresser  superintend- 
ent, and  Manning  Leonard, clerk.  This  organization  continued 
to  January  1,  1853,  when  the  manufacturing  property  was 
leased  to  Chester  A.  Dresser  and  Manning  Leonard  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  to  be  operated  by  them  for  the  company 
on  contract,  and  continued  in  this  manner  five  years. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1858,  the  whole  property  was 
sold  by  quit  claim  to  Chester  A.  Dresser  and  Manning 
Leonard. 

The  company  was  reorganized  again,  March  30,  1859,  hav- 
ing passed  under  an  assignment  during  the  previous  year,  and 
vested  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  M.  Lane,  as  assignee,  who,  at  the 
date  last  above  given,  conveyed  the  whole  estate  to  Chester  A. 
Dresser  and  Manning  Leonard  for  140,000. 

These  parties  conveyed  the  whole  estate  to  the  Central 
Mills  Company  for  $50,000,  by  deed  dated  February  16,  1863, 
when  a  new  company  was  incorporated  the  same  year,  with 
Chester  A.  Dresser,  of  Southbridge,  and  Samuel  and  William 
Foster,  and  T.  A.  Randall,  of  Providence,  as  stockholders. 
It  has  now  about  6,000  spindles  and  150  looms.  The  water- 
power  is  about  '28f  feet  fall. 

SAUNDERS  DALE. 

The  Saunders  Dale  water-power,  and  the  extensive  improve- 
ments there,  are  located  on  the  homestead  farm  of  the  late 
Colonel  Thomas  Cheney,  the  pioneer  settler  in  this  place. 
The  date  of  Colonel  Cheney's  purchases  here,  and  several 
tracts  of  this  land,  are  referred  to  in  another  pari  of  this  work. 
This  farm,  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  became  a  part  of  the 
large  land  estate  of  the  late  John  Ammidown,  who  deceased 
December  3,  1  s  14.  In  the  year  following  the  several  farms 
belonging  to    this   estate    were   divided    among   his  six  sons,  at 

which  time  this  homestead  farm  of  Colonel  Cheney  descended 
to  bis  two  youngest  sons,  Adolphus  and  John  Ammidown. 
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The  first  improvement  of  this  water-power  was  made  by 
Adolphus  Ammidown  in  1831,  when  he  erected  a  dam  across 
the  Lebanon  Hill  brook,  near  the  present  dam,  and  a  part  of 
same,  where  he  built  a  saw-mill  and  used  it  as  such  for  several 
years. 

The  water-power  connected  with  the  Quinebaug  river  these 
parties  sold  to  their  brother,  Larkin  Ammidown,  August  19, 
1834,  for  $1,000.  (B.  302,  p.  257.)  He  built  the  dam  across 
the  Quinebaug,  and  excavated  the  canal  and  enlarged  the  dam 
at  the  south  end,  adjoining  the  first  dam,  the  same  year.  In 
1835  he  dug  the  race  way,  and  erected  a  mill  for  manufactur- 
ing cotton,  which  he  partly  filled  with  machinery,  and  began 
spinning  cotton  in  1836  ;  but  the  business  proving  unsatisfac- 
tory he  sold  the  estate  to  Silas  H.  Kimball,  December  16,  the 
same  year,  for  $11,000,  and  received  in  part  payment  from 
him  the  Dresser  block,  so  called,  in  the  center  village  of 
Southbridge. 

Mr.  Kimball  increased  and  improved  the  machinery,  and 
mortgaged  the  property  to  Duty  Evans,  of  Chepachet,  Rhode 
Island.  He  associated  other  parties  with  him,  and  con- 
tracted to  sell  a  joint  interest  in  the  same ;  but  the  business 
proving  a  losing  one,  the  parties  failed.  The  estate  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  assignees,  who  advertised  and  sold 
it  at  public  auction,  subject  to  the  right  of  redemption  on 
the  Evans  mortgage.  The  principal  and  interest  upon  this 
debt,  at  the  time  of  sale,  October  11,  1843,  amounted  to 
$11,706  ;  Mr.  Evans  bid  in  the  right  of  redemption  at  $70. 

Mr.  Evans  held  the  estate  till  April  1,  1847,  when  he  sold 
his  right — half  to  Stephen  P.  Irwin,  one  fourth  to  Moses  E. 
Irwin,  and  the  other  fourth  to  W.  A.  J.  Wilkinson.  These 
gmntees  operated  the  mill  about  two  years,  until  June  5,  1849, 
when  the  cotton-mill  and  machinery  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

This  village  was  known  at  this  time  as  Ashland,  and  now 
the  water-power  (except  for  a  saw-mill,  operated  a  part  of  the 
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time),  remained  unoccupied  until  sold  to  the  present  owner, 
James  Saunders,  of  Providence. 

The  real  estate  bought  by  Mr.  Saunders  consisted  of  several 
tracts,  as  follows : 

First,  the  Ashland  estate  and  water-power, 

which  included  -----  34  acres,  at  $6,750 
The  balance  of  the  Adolphus  Ammidown 

farm,     -         -         -         -         -         -         -    136      "      at      2,000 

The  James  M.  Bean  place,  lately  owned  by 

Charles  E.  Cady,  with  blacksmith  shop,      20      "      at      5,250 


Total,   190  acres,  at  $14,000 

Mr.  Saunders'  deed  bears  date,  "  February  19,  1864." 

The  blacksmith  shop  sold  by  Mr.  Bean  was  erected  by 
David  and  Erastus  Bolles,  from  Woodstock,  Connecticut, 
about  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  1815  or 
1816. 

The  sale  of  the  Adolphus  Ammidown  farm,  to  Mr.  Saunders 
for  $2,000  was  much  less  than  the  sum  paid  to  his  heirs. 
To  insure  the  whole  sale  of  these  tracts  at  this  time  to 
Mr.  Saunders,  this  farm  was  bought  first  by  Mr.  Chester  A. 
Dresser,  of  the  heirs,  for  a  sum  over  $3,000  ;  but  this  difference 
in  cost,  over  sale,  now  included  in  the  general  sale  to  Mr. 
Saunders,  was  paid  by  Mr.  Dresser  and  some  leading  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  who  desired  to  see  this  water-power  perma- 
nently improved ;  by  this  liberality  the  sale  was  effected. 

In  1865  Mr.  Saunders  made  extensive  improvements  upon 
the  dams,  canal,  and  water-works  generally,  and  erected  the 
grist-mill  and  shop  near  the  dam. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  real  estate,  Mr.  Saunders 
bought  the  farm  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Joseph  Vinton,  by 
deed  dated,  "  September  20,  1866  ;"  this  farm  contained  130 
acres,  for  which  he  paid  $8,000.  Also,  he  bought  the  Thurs- 
ton farm,  65  acres  of  land,  for  $4,250.  This  last  place  lias  been 
known  as  the  "  Jonas  Lamb  Farm,"  situated  at  the  junction  of 
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the  roads  leading  to  North  Woodstock  and  Thompson  ;  before 
Mr.  Lamb  bought  this  place  it  was  owned  by  men  of  the  name 
of  Arnold.  Dr.  Reuben  Harrington  bought  this  place  of 
Colonel  Benjamin  Freeman  in  1801  ;  this  wras  his  first  place 
of  residence,  when  he  came  from  North  Brookfield,  his  native 
place,  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician.  With  these  two 
last  purchases  and  the  first  190  acres,  Mr.  Saunders  became 
the  owner  of  385  acres  at  this  place,  at  a  cost,  excluding  im- 
provements, of  $26,250. 

The  foundation  of  the  extensive  brick  buildings  for  the 
print  works  was  laid  about  1867,  continued  through  1868, 
and  buildings  finished  preparatory  for  the  machinery  in  1869. 

The  depression  in  the  printing  business  has  been  such  that 
Mr.  Saunders  has  not  succeeded  in  engaging  persons  of  capi- 
tal to  furnish  means  for  prosecuting  the  calico  printing,  as 
anticipated,  while  his  own  means  have  been  exhausted  in  the 
original  outlay,  with  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
indebtedness,  secured  by  mortgages  upon  the  estate,  which  is 
in  process  of  foreclosure,  having  been  sold  to  Earl  P.  Mason, 
of  Providence,  leaving  all  this  large  investment  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  present  time. 

THE  COTTON-PLANT. 

ITS  HISTORY  INTRODUCED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THAT  OF   ITS 
MANUFACTURE, 

The  article  of  cotton-wool  having  so  important  a  bearing 
upon  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  monetary  affairs  of 
the  country,  a  brief  history  of  the  cotton-plant,  its  mode  of 
culture,  and  the  annual  product  of  that  staple  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  past  history  and  future  prospects,  is  a  subject 
of  sufficient  interest  to  appear  here  in  connection  with  the 
growing  business  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  cotton-plant  is  Qossypium  ;  its 
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varieties  are  very  numerous  ;  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  ex- 
plain here  these  varieties,  except  those  generally  cultivated  in 
this  country.  They  are  classed  under  three  heads,  to  wit: 
Lst,  the  tree  cotton;  2d,  the  shrub  cotton;  3d,  the  herb- 
aceous cotton. 

The  cotton-plant  has  been  known  in  history  from  a  very 
ancient  period  ;  but  the  time  when  it  was  first  made  use  of 
for  its  wool  is  not  known. 

The  early  Asiatic  nations  made  use  of  cotton-wool  for 
clothing  coeval  with  their  history,  and  from  them  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  believed  by  the  best 
tots  and  information  obtained,  that  the  Egyptians,  under 
their  ancient  civilization,  did  not  make  use  of  cotton,  but 
used  flax  and  hemp  as  a  substitute. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  most  ancient  people  used  vast 
quantities  of  cloth  for  shrouds  for  their  dead;  not  only 
human  bodies  were  embalmed  and  wound  in  numerous  folds 
of  this  cloth,  but  a  great  variety  of  animals,  which  their 
religion  deified. 

By  a  close  examination  of  these  mummy  cloths,  in  a  greal 
variety  of  instances,  by  powerful  microscopes,  they  have  uni- 
formly been  found  to  be  of  linen  fabric. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  England,  remarks:  "Repeated  observations  having  estab- 
lished beyond  all  doubt  the  power  of  the  microscope1  accu- 
rately to  distinguish  between  the  tihres  of  cotton  and  linen.  I 
obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  various  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  British  Museum,  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
>ns,  the  EEunterian  Museum  of  Glasgow,  as  well  as  other 
public  institution.-  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  greal  variety 
of  cloth  of  human  mummies,  and  of  animals  and  birds,  which, 
being  subjected  to  the  microscope,  proved  without  exception 
to  be  linen."  Nor  ha.-  he,  among  the  numerous  specimens 
collected    during    many   years,  been   able    to   detect    a    single 
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fibre  of  cotton  ;  a  fact  recently  confirmed  by  others,  proving 
incontestably  that  the  mummy  cloth  of  Egypt  was  linen.* 

Cotton  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  modern 
Europe  at  first  as  an  article  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
fourteenth  century. f 

It  is  referred  to  by  McCulloch,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce, as  being  an  article  of  manufacture  in  England,  at 
Manchester  and  Lancashire,  in  1641.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
invention  of  machinery  by  Hargraves,  Arkwright,  Crompton, 
and  Watt,  in  the  period  between  1760  and  1785,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  in  1793, — that  the  great 
revolution  was  produced,  which  made  cotton  one  of  the  lead- 
ing products  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacture. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton-plant  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
about  1786.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  three 
principal  varieties  of  this  important  agricultural  plant : 

TREE  COTTON. 
This  species  of  the  cotton-plant  is  not  much  cultivated.  Its 
growth  is  to  the  height  of  ten  to  twenty  feet.  It  is  a  native 
of  India,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  America.  The  Sea  Island  variety 
is  derived  from  the  Arboreum,  or  tree  cotton;  its  fibre  is  long, 
strong,  and  silky,  and  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  seed  is  black 
and  of  Persian  origin,  though  originally  introduced  into  this 
country  from  the  Bahama  islands,  where  it  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  English  board  of  trade  from  the  island  of 
Anguilla  in  the  Carribean  sea.  This  cotton  was  raised  first 
in  Georgia  in  1786,  and  the  first  bag  exported  was  by  Alex- 
ander Bissel,  of  St.  Simon's  island,  in  1788.  The  section  of 
country  capable  of  producing  this  cotton  is  very  limited,  being 
mostly  confined  to  the  low  sandy  islands  along  the  coast  of 

*  See  Industrial  Kesources  of  Southern  and  Western  States,  by  J.  B.  D.  De  Bow,  in 
3  vols.,  vol.  i,  p.  116. 
t  See  same,  p.  118. 
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South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  region  of  this  cotton  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Santee  river,  and 
on  the  south-west  along  the  coast  of  Georgia;  in  a  tract  of 
country  about  250  miles  in  length,  by  about  30  miles  in 
breadth.  It  flourishes  only  in  lands  affected  by  sea  atmosphere, 
;ind  on  Hie  main-land  only  along  the  borders  of  rivers  or  inlets, 
where  the  soil  possesses  saline  qualities,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tidal  flow  of  the  sea.  It  is  also  cultivated  to  a  moderate  extent 
quite  generally  in  Florida. 

The  annual  product  of  this  most  expensive  cotton  has,  before 
the  late  Rebellion,  of  late  years,  varied  from  10,000  to  40,000 
bales. 

The  cultivation  is  attended  with  more  difficulties,  and 
requires  more  experience  to  make  a  crop  of  this  cotton  than 
of  the  upland;  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  is  not  of  that  importance  to  the  countrv  ;is 
the  green-seed  or  short-staple  cotton,  which  is  adapted  to  a  far 
greater  breadth  of  country,  and  is  less  liable  to  disaster  in  the 
process  of  cultivation  and  the  securing  of  the  crop. 

In  a  favorable  state  of  cultivation  the  quantity  produced 
per  acre  of  these  two  species  of  cotton  is  about  equal  in  the 
number  of  pounds,  but  the  Sea  Island  is  much  more  expen- 
se in  its  culture,  and  requires  more  frequent  and  greater 
'•arc  in  picking.  Its  value  is  also  much  greater.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  this  countrv  as  an  annual,  the  same  as  the  herbace- 
ous or  >hort-staple  cotton. 

SHRUB  COTTON. 

This  species  of  the  cotton-plant  has  several  varieties.  Its 
llest  variety  is  much  like  the  current-bush,  while  some 
others  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Guiana  and  Brazil,  more  than  the  herbaceous,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  in  India.  It  will 
flourish  wherever  the  climate  is  adapted  to  the  herbaceous, 
26a 
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while  in  favorable  climates,  two  crops  during  a  year  may  be 
produced. 

This  species  is  not  much  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

HERBACEOUS  COTTON. 
This  is  the  popular  and  favorite  species  of  the  cotton-plant, 
for  cultivation  in  this  country.  The  Sea  Island,  although  pro- 
duced from  the  tree  species,  is  only  cultivated  as  an  annual 
here.  The  two  are  distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  seed,  the 
Sea  Island  being  black,  and  the  short-staple  or  Gulf,  and  up- 
land cotton,  green.  The  short-staple  cotton  varies  so  much  in 
its  general  appearance,  in  different  localities,  that  it  is  claimed 
to  possess  quite  distinct  varieties ;  the  greatest  extremes  may 
be  found  between  the  short  upland  cotton  of  Georgia,  and  the 
long  silky  staple  cotton  of  the  Gulf  States  and  Texas. 

It  has  been  acclimated  so  as  to  be  a  moderately  remunera- 
ting crop,  as  far  north  as  Southern  Illinois,  and  the  south  part 
of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrims,  in  a  note  containing  a  letter 
of  Thorp,  dated,  "  May  17,  1621,"  refers  to  the  first  culture  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States,  to  wit :  "  This  year  the  seeds  were 
planted  as  an  experiment  (in  1621),  and  was  a  subject  of  in- 
terest at  the  time."*  This  had  reference  to  cotton  in  Virginia 
as  a  garden  plant,  no  doubt. 

Again,  in  the  year  1731,  in  a  description  of  the  province  of 
South  Carolina,  by  Peter  Purry,  of  Neufchatel,  for  encourage- 
ment of  Swiss  Protestants,  to  accompany  him  there  to  settle  a 
new  colony,  he  says  :  "  Flax  and  cotton  thrive  admirably,  an( 
hemp  grows  from  13  to  14  feet  high."f 

It  is  referred  to  by  other  writers  quoted  by  Mr.  De  Bow  in 
his  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  West,  as  being  culti- 

*  See  vol.  it:  also,  B.  R.  Carroll  in  his  Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  II. 
Brie*'  Description  of     the    Province    of   South    Carolina  by  Robert  Home,  in  the    year 
1666,  refers  to  cotton  wool,  as  being  cultivated  there;  see  p.  13. 

(  See  Carroll,  vol.  n,  p.  13::. 
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vated  in  1736  and  1739;  but  in  all  the  foregoing  cases  its 
cultivation  was  more  as  an  experiment  than  for  any  practical 
or  profitable  result  ;  even  as  far  north  as  the  southern  parts 
of  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  it  is  reported  that  General  Delagall,  of 
South  Carolina,  had  30  acres  of  the  green-seed  cotton  in  cul- 
tivation. In  1775  the  Congress  of  South  Carolina  recom- 
mended the  inhabitants  to  raise  cotton;  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 
referring  to  this  product,  speaks  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
making  cotton  goods  in  families,  in  the  year  1781.  The 
green-seed  cotton  grown  at  this  time  came  from  Manilla 
ami  Cyprus,  as  asserted  by  some  authors,  while  others  say 
from  Barbadoes ;  the  latter  most  probable,  but  perhaps  from 
both  places  ;  which  may  account  for  the  difference  in  appear- 
ance of  this  species  in  different  sections  of  the  cotton  district. 

It  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  there  was  an  increased  ten- 
dency in  the  English  colonies  towards  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
as  an  article  for  export  at  this  time. 

There  had  been  created  a  demand  for  this  article  by  the 
invention  of  machinery  for  facilitating  its  manufacture,  but 
accompanying  this  state  of  things  came  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  showed  to  all  considerate  minds  which  bad  re- 
flected  upon  the  true  economy  of  nations,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  providing  more  independent  means  for  securing 
clothing  in  time  of  war;  which  gave  a  tendency  of  the  coun- 
try towards  domestic  manufactures;  another  stimulus  for  the 
production  of  cotton. 

Under  this  state  of  the  progress  of  the  cultivation  oi 
cotton  was  the  necessity  for  having  a  more  economical 
mode  of  cleaning  the  staple  from  the  ^^'<\  ;  which,  up  to 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  in  1  T'.*-';,  had 
been  but  a  slow  and  expensive  business.  But  now  there  was 
a  remedy  which  effectually  opened  the  way  for  almosl  an 
unlimited*  supply  of  this  important  product. 
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The  growth  of  cotton  in  this  country  at  first  was  as  an  ar- 
ticle for  export,  to  wit :  among  the  exports  from  Charleston 
in  1748  were  seven  bags  of  cotton  wool,  valued  at  £3,  lis.,  5d. 
a  bag.  Another  small  export  is  stated  in  1754.  And,  in  1770, 
ten  bales  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  from  the  American 
colonies.* 

After  the  close  of  the  war  for  Independence,  in  1784,  the 
English  revenue  officers  seized  eight  bags  of  American  cotton, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  possible  so  great  a  quantity 
could  be  the  product  of  the  United  States  ;  this,  in  the  year 
1870,  would  be  but  86  years  ago. 

English  opinion  has  had  occasion  to  change  much  since 
that  date,  regarding  the  growth  of  cotton  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  one  article  of  agricultural  product  that  re- 
quires more  intelligent  labor  than  the  culture  of  cotton.  The 
system  generally  in  practice  for  its  cultivation  in  most  of  the 
cotton-growing  States  is  to  prepare  a  deep  mellow  soil, 
to  plant  in  drills,  eighteen  inches  distant,  and  in  rows  from 
four  to  five  feet  apart,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
A  profusion  of  seed  is  necessary,  as  the  young  plant  is  subject 
to  many  disasters  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  found  too  thick,  they 
may,  after  danger  of  loss  is  over,  be  thinned  to  the  desired 
supply.  About  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  sufficient,  if 
not  eaten  by  the  cut-worm  or  cotton-loose.  To  provide  for 
their  destruction,  many  planters  sow,  beside  the  drill  seed, 
broadcast,  five  to  ten  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  as  a  protection  ; 
this  seed  may  be  of  poor  quality,  for  supplying  sprouts  for  the 
worm,  which  destroys  the  plant  for  a  period  of  about  two 
weeks,  ending  about  the  5th  of  May. 

The  cotton-Ions,-  appears  about  June  20,  and  disappears 
about  July  5.  It  is  not  safe  to  do  the  extent  of  thinning  until 
after  this  last  date. 

After  the   time  the  cut-worm   ceases   its    work    upon    the 

*  Sao  Do  Bow,  vol  i.  pp.  119  and  120. 
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rives  at  a  certain  growth  and  period  of  their  work  they  are 
the  most  voracious  eaters  imaginable.  It  is  stated  that  luxu- 
rious growing  crops  of  hundreds  of  acres  are  destroyed  in  the 
short  time  of  three  or  four  days,  after  they  commence  this 
eating  process. 

They  are  not  annual,  but  periodical ;  generally  once  in 
seven  years. 

Being  now  through  with  insects,  heavy  gales  of  wind  are 
destructive,  especially  if  accompanied  by  powerful  rains. 

Lands  to  be  planted  ^with  cotton  should  be  well  plowed 
in  the  autumn,  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  permit,  as  by  loosening 
the  ground  deep  it  allows  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  penetrate 
down  to  keep  a  supply  of  moisture  in  a  dry  season. 

The  usual  planting  season  is  from  March  loth  to  the  10th 
of  April,  depending  upon  the  dryness  of  the  land  and  its  mel- 
low condition ;  care  being  had  that  all  lumps  are  well  pulver- 
ized, and  the  soil  fine  and  soft,  to  allow  the  young  sprouts  to 
pierce  through  and  show  themselves,  without  being  crippled 
by  hard  surface. 

To  cultivate  thoroughly,  three  to  four  times  of  plowing 
and  dressing  of  the  ground  and  earthing  of  the  plants  is  re- 
quired. The  thinning  of  the  setting,  in  rich  ground,  should 
leave  only  one  plant  in  a  distance  of  12  to  18  inches  in  the 
row,  which  is  4  to  5  feet  distant  in  parallel  lines.  In  light 
or  poor  soil,  2  to  4  standings  of  the  plant  is  permitted,  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  branches  that  grow  in  rich  soil. 

PICKING. 

After  the  pod  opens,  the  sooner  the  cotton  is  picked 
the  more  valuable  to  the  grower.  There  is  a  degree  of 
oil  iu  the  cotton  when  it  first  opens  that  adds  much  to  its 
weight,  which  by  remaining  open  to  the  atmosphere,  is  to  a 
considerable  degree  lost.  Furthermore,  all  delay  increases  the 
liability  to  damage  in  various  ways. 
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The  cotton-pods  begin  to  open  about  the  15th  of  August, 
from  which  time  to  the  1st  of  December  the  whole  attention 
of  the  cultivator  is  directed  to  the  picking.  Fifty  pounds  of 
cotton  in  the  seed  is  a  good  day's  work,  which  is  about  15  to 
18  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  when  ginned.  The  seed  preserved  for 
planting  should  be  saved  from  the  second  picking  generally, 
and  from  cotton  picked  from  mid-day  till  night,  and  such  as 
appeared  vigorous;  dryness  being  necessary.  But  all  other 
cotton  should,  as  picked,  be  kept  in  close  bulk,  except  it  be 
wet,  when  it  is  necessary  to  expose  it  to  the  sun,  to  free  it  from 
moisture  not  natural  to  the  cotton. 

The  cotton  should  remain  in  bulk  from  four  to  eight  weeks, 
to  allow  it  to  heat  moderately,  but  not  too  much  ;  this  pro- 
cess causes  the  oil  in  the  seed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the 
fibre,  imparting  to  it  a  favorable  tinge,  desired  by  buyers  and 
manufacturers.  Ginning  should  be  done  moderately,  not  to 
break  the  staple  ;  and  packing  should  be  done  only  in  rainy  or 
moist  weather,  as  the  staple  is  a  great  absorbent  of  moisture, 
adding  to  its  weight  and  the  retention  of  the  natural  oil  in  the 
cotton.  This  is  also  an  advantage  when  it  is  manufactured,  in 
preventing  flyings,  which  are  produced  by  dry  cotton. 

BALING. 

The  compressing  for  good  baling  is  about  30  lbs.  to  the 

square  foot.     The  bagging  should  always  be  put  on  loose  to 

allow  for  the  swelling  of  the  bale,  so  that  when   taken  from 

the  press  the  cotton  shall  remain  entirely  covered.     The  ropes 

or  iron  bands  should  be  six  in  number,  and  the  dimensions  of 

the  bale  22  inches  by  24,  and  4  feet  6  inches  long  in  the  press, 

uniformity  being  of  great  advantage   in  packing  and   stowing 

on  shipboard. 

CROP  PER  ACRE. 

The  cotton  product  varies  much  in  the  different  cotton- 
growing  States,  and  in  fact   in  the    same    State,    per  acre  ; 
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depending  both  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  skill  and 
care  used  in  its  cultivation.  Bad  husbandry  with  cotton  is 
more  injurious,  as  regards  the  securing  a  good  growth,  than 
with  most  any  other  kind  of  agricultural  crops ;  and  all  pro- 
ducers know  perfectly  well  its  ill  effects  in  producing  any 
favorable  results. 

The  average  product  of  cotton,  per  acre,  before  it  is 
ginned,  that  is,  with  seed  aspicked  in  the  field,  is  about  as 
follows  : 


In  South  Carolina,  - 

320 

pounds  seed  cotton 

"  Georgia, 

-     500 

" 

"Florida, 

250 

"  Tennessee, 

-     300 

"  Alabama,     - 

525 

.. 

"  Louisiana, 

550 

"  Mississippi, 

050 

" 

"  Arkansas, 

700 

it             i< 

"  Texas, 

750 

u                  a 

For  Sea  Island,  - 

400 

.  •                  it 

The  shrink  by  ginning,  ready  for  market,  is  about  two 
thirds  to  three  fourths  ;  that  is,  1,000  pounds  of  cotton  from 
the  Held,  when  prepared  for  the  market,  will  generally  yield 
250  to  300  pounds  of  clean  cotton. 

In  dry  seasons  the  plant  is  checked  in  its  growth,  and  in 
wet  seasons  it  runs  more  to  leaves  than  cotton  ;  and,  again, 
much  depends  upon  the  frosts.  Late  frosts  in  the  spring,  and 
early  frosts  in  the  autumn,  are  very  effective  in  cutting  short 
the  crop. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and 
other  small  grains  ;  it  is  more  seriously  affected  by  sudden 
changes  of  heat  or  cold,  droughts,  or  excessive  rains  ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  a  multitude  of  vermin,  the  worm,  lice,  ant, 
bug,  fly,  and  the  caterpillar. 

Although  heretofore  cultivated  by  ignorant  slave-labor, 
much  success  has  been  attained  in   the  growth  of  this,  one 
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of  the  most  difficult  of  agricultural  crops.  This  fact  may 
appear  singular,  when  it  is  claimed  that  no  one  crop  requires  so 
much  intelligent  direction  and  methodical  management,  as  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  to  secure  success. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of 
slave  planters  to  this  one  crop ;  the  master  embodied  all  the 
intelligence,  while  the  slaves  acted  under  his  direction,  as 
mechanical  power  adjusted  to  a  specific  purpose. 

Cotton  culture  in  the  cotton-growing  States  was  principally 
under  the  control  of  the  most  able  and  intelligent  portion  of 
the  men  in  that  section  of  this  country.  They  had,  through 
two  or  three  generations,  successively,  made  this  business 
a  specialty,  to  understand  its  requirements,  to  wit :  the  species 
best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil,  time,  and  mode  of  plant- 
ing, manner  of  preparing  the  ground,  and  treatment  of  the 
plants  in  process  of  cultivation. 

They  thoroughly  understood  its  liabilities  by  climate  and 
weather,  and  the  insects  which  infested  it  while  coming  to 
maturity,  and  all  the  known  modes  of  protecting  the  crop 
against  them.  Furthermore,  the  soil  was  unexhausted  gener- 
ally, by  the  discontinuing  for  a  time  of  the  same  crop.  Their 
breadth  of  ground  was  ample  for  giving  alternate  years  of 
rest  to  fields  once  occupied,  rotation  of  crops,  or  rest,  being 
indispensable. 

The  talent  embraced  in  the  class  called  planters  in  the 
planting  States,  and  they  were  the  chief  producers  of  cotton 
there,  may,  without  derogating  from  the  merit  of  any  other 
class  of  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  be  placed  on  an  equal 
level,  in  point  of  intelligence,  with  those  of  any  other  section 
of  this  country;  and  no  other  class  better  understood  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  future  of  cotton  culture  ; 
with  the  revolution  in  the  labor  system  of  these  States,  caD 
equal  results  be  effected  \      With  the  old  system,  the  principal 
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managers  and  the  means  have  alike  ceased  to  exist.  In  most 
instances  new  landlords  and  new  systems  prevail. 

To  determine  the  result  of  the  future,  two  points  are  im- 
portant to  be  understood :  will  that  section  of  the  country 
continue  its  exclusiveness  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  or  diver- 
sify its  crops  by  the  production  of  corn  and  small  grain,  as 
has  been  the  case  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  Rebellion '(  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Northern  men  and  Northern  capital 
will  now  naturally  tend  there  ;  that  may  be ;  but  with  a  class 
of  labor  adapted  to  other  pursuits,  as  well  as  cotton-growing, 
there  is  little  or  no  probability  of  following  exclusive  cotton- 
raising,  as  did  the  slave  planters,  with  a  system  specially  adapted 
to  that  business,  and  not  to  an  intelligent  diversity  of  pursuit. 

The  evidence  is  ample  to  show  that  cotton  culture  is  not 
in  the  main  a  more  profitable  crop  than  corn  or  other  grain, 
with  former  prices ;  but  should  the  present  price  of  20  to  25 
cents  continue  to  prevail,  an  increase  from  the  present  prod- 
uct may  be  realized,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  future  in- 
crease of  population,  compared  with  the  crop  of  1860  (nearly 
5,000,000  of  bales)  and  the  population  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time. 

It  is  agreed  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  expense  of 
producing  cotton,  that  125  to  150  pounds  of  clean  cotton  is 
a  fair  average  yield  per  acre  ;  and  that  five  acres  is  a  fair 
estimate  per  hand  for  proper  cultivation,  which  at  150 
pounds  per  acre  is  750  pounds  of  clean  cotton  for  each  hand 
for  his  season's  labor,  and  at  40  cents,  is  $300  ;  this  refers  to  Sea 
Island  cotton,  which  requires  more  care  and  labor  than  the 
^liort-staple  cotton. 

The  same  estimate  per  acre  for  clean  cotton  is  the  same  for 
both  long  and  short  staple  cotton,  but  with  the  short-staple, 
the  amount  of  labor  for  producing  being  less,  one  good  average 
field-hand  can  cultivates  acres,  which,  at  150  pounds  per  acre, 
is  1,200  pounds,  and  at  25  cents  is  $300;  same  as  Sea  Island. 
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This  estimate  of  $300  per  hand  includes,  of  course,  the  full 
sum  received  by  the  planter  for  the  use  of  his  land  and  all 
Other  c<»st  connected  with  the  producing — ginning,  baling,  and 
placing  the  same  in  market.  Almost  any  agricultural  product 
will  yield,  with  the  same  expense,  quite  as  favorable  results.* 

ANNUAL   PRODUCT   OF   COTTON,    AND   PRICE, 
IN  UNITED  STATES. 

yl'ANTlTY   EXPORTED   AND   MANUFACTURED,    AND   TOTAL  EXPORTS   AND    IMPORTS. 


Bales. 

Exported 

Balos. 

Retained. 
Bales. 

Price, 
cts. 
lb. 

Value  of 
Exports. 
Dollars. 

Exports  of 
Country. 
Dollars. 

Imports  of 

Country. 

Dollars. 

1790 

3,750 

625 

3,125 

14 '., 

20,800,000 

23,000,000 

1701 

5,000 

500 

4,500 

26 

19,000,000 

29,200,000 

1792 

7,5110 

358 

7,142 

29 

20,700,000 

31,500,000 

1793 

12,500 

1,250 

11,250 

32 

26. loo. ooo 

31,100,000 

1794 

2(1,0(10 

4,167 

15,833 

33 

500,000 

33,000,000 

34,600,000 

1795 

20.000 

15,000 

5.000 

36  !  . 

2,000,000 

48,000,000 

(',0.700,000 

1796 

25,000 

15,000 

10,000 

36  C 

2,000,000 

67,000,00(1 

81, 400,00" 

17117 

27.500 

8,750 

18,750 

34 

J, 000. 000 

66,800  000 

75,400,000 

L798 

37,500 

22,500 

15,000 

39 

3,000, ( 

61,600,000 

68,500,000 

1799 

.-,0.000 

22,500 

28,500 

44 

4,000,000 

78,600,000 

70  000,000 

1800 

87,500 

42.500 

45,000 

28 

5,000,000 

71,000,000 

01,200,000 

180] 

120,000 

50,000 

70,000 

44 

9,000,000 

94,100,000 

1  Ll,300,000 

1802 

137,500 

67,500 

70,000 

19 

5,000,000 

72,500, ( 

70.300,000 

L803 

150,000 

102,500 

47,500 

19 

8,000,000 

55,800,000 

01, Ooo, ooo 

1  (',2.000 

95.000 

07, I 

20 

8,000,000 

77,000,000 

85,000,000 

1805 

175,000 

100,000 

75,000 

23 

9,000,000 

95,600.000 

120,000,000 

180(1 

200,000 

92,000 

107,500 

22 

8,000,000 

101. 500. i 

129  100,000 

L807 

200,00(1 

165,000 

35,000 

21     . 

14.000,000 

I  on. 3oo, 

L38,500,000 

1808 

187,500 

30, 

157,500 

19 

2,ooii, 

22.400,000 

57,000, 

1809 

205,000 

132,500 

72,500 

16 

8,000,000 

52,200.000 

5'.i,loo,ooo 

1810 

212.500 

232,500 

20,000* 

16 

15,000. 

66,600,000 

85,400,000 

181] 

2,10,0(1(1 

155,000 

45,000 

15    . 

9,000,011,1 

61,300,000 

63,400,000 

L812 

187,500 

72,500 

115,000 

10'. 

3.00O, ( 

38,500.  < 

f?7,000,000 

1.H13 

187,500 

47,500 

110,000 

12 

2,000,000 

27,800,1 

122,1 .ooo 

1814 

175,000 

42,500 

132,500 

15 

2.000,000 

7,ooo, 

12,000,000 

1816 

250,000 

207,500 

13,500 

21 

17,000  000 

52,500,'"'" 

;  1 13,000, 1 

i8i*; 

310,000 

202,500 

107,000 

20', 

24,0' 

81,900,000 

117,000,000 

1817 

320,000 

237.500 

8>,500 

22,1 ,ooo 

87,600,1 

99,200,000 

1818 

312,500 

230,000 

82,500 

34 

31,000,000 

93,300,000 

121,700,000 

1819 

+  17,500 

220,000 

107. 500 

24 

21,000,000 

70,200,000 

87,100,000 

1820 

317,000 

s:  1.500 

17 

22.000.O00 

7o.7oo.ooo 

1821 

310,000 

140,000 

16,', 

20, 

65,000,000 

62, , 

1822 

502,500 

360,1 

142,500 

16  1-10 

24,000  

72,10"  """ 

83,200,000 

1823 

162,500 

132, 

30,000 

11   1-10 

23, .ooo 

71,7 '"" 

77,000,0(10 

1824 

■ 

355 1 

1  18,750 

15    1-10 

22.000. 

70,  ooo,  ooo 

89,500,000 

1*25 

027,500 

110,000 

10V.50O 

20    1-1(1 

39,000,000 

00,500,000 

90. 3Hi,ooo 

1826 

620,000 

510, 

110,000 

12  1-10 

25, ,000 

77,0"". ' 

85,000,000 

1827 

675,000 

510, 

165, 

10 

20, ,000 

82,300,000 

79,." ,000 

1828 

812,  

520,000 

202. 500 

lo  1-10 

22,( 

72,300,000 

B8,500,000 

1829 

012.500 

660,000 

252,5iio 

10 

26,000,000 

72,1"". 

;i.. Mm,  "mi 

L830 

826,000 

745,000 

9  1-10 

30, 1, 1 

71, ,000 

1831 

962,500 

692,500 

270. 

9  1-10 

.' 0,000 

81,300,000 

1832 

975,000 

930,000 

45.000 

9  1-10 

32,000, 

87,200,000 

810, 

11  1-10 

36,000,000 

90,100,000 

108,100,000 

*  See  Andrew  Ure's  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  in  3  vols.;  Bobn's  Scil  Qtific 
Library,  vol.  i,  pp.  158  and  105;  also,  see  l>e  How's  Industry  and  Resources  of  tbi 
.in  :ui<l  Western  States,  in  3  vols. 
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A.NNUAL   PRODUCT   OF   COTTON.— Continued. 


Crop. 
Bales. 

Exported. 
Bales. 

Retained. 
Bales. 

Price. 
Cts. 

lbs. 

Value  of 
Exports. 
Dollars. 

Exports  of 

Country. 

Dollars. 

Imports  of 
Country. 
Dollars. 

1834 

1,150,000 

960,000 

190.000 

12  8-10 

49,000,000 

104,300,000 

126,500,000 

1835 

1.254,000 

968,340 

216,880 

16  8-10 

64,000,000 

121,700,000 

150,000,000 

1836 

1,361,000 

1,059,200 

236,773 

16  8-10 

71,300,000 

128,700,000 

190,000,0(10 

1837 

1,422,930 

1.110,520 

222,540 

14  2-10 

63,200,000 

117,400,000 

140,000,000 

1838 

1,801,490 

1,489,830 

246,060 

10  9-10 

61,500,000 

108,500,000 

113,100,000 

1839 

1,360,530 

1,034,060 

276,010 

14  8-10 

61,200,000 

121,000,000 

162,000,000 

1840 

2,177,830 

1,859,850 

295,190 

8  5-10 

63,900,000 

132,000,000 

107,100,000 

1841 

1,694,940 

1,326,510 

297,280 

10  2-10 

54,300,0(10 

121,800,000 

127,900,000 

1842 

1,683,570 

1,461,790 

267,850 

8  1-10 

47,600,000 

104,700,000 

100,200,000 

1843 

2,378,870 

1,980,770 

325,710 

6  2-10 

49,100,000 

84,300,000 

64,700,000 

1844 

2,030,400 

1,459,080 

346,740 

8  1-10 

54,100,000 

111,200,000 

108,400,000 

1845 

2,394,500 

2,182,260 

389,000 

5  9-10 

51,700,000 

114.600,000 

117,200,000 

1846 

2,100,580 

1,368,890 

420,500 

7  8-10 

42,800,000 

113,500.000 

121,700,000 

1847 

1,779,110(1 

1,318,050 

427,620 

10  3-10 

53,400,000 

158,600,000 

146,500,000 

1848 

2,347,634 

2,035,680 

600,044 

7  6-10 

62,000,000 

154,000,000 

155,000,000 

1849 

2,728,596 

2,566,500 

642,485 

6  4-10 

66.400,000 

140,000,000 

148,000,000 

1850 

2,096,706 

1,588,450 

613,498 

11  3-10 

72,000,000 

152,000,000 

178,100,000 

1851 

2,335,257 

2,318,090 

485,614 

12  1-10 

112,000,000 

218,000,000 

216,oo(Mioo 

1852 

3,015,029 

2,758,070 

699,603 

8 

88,000,000 

210,000,000 

213,000.000 

1X53 

3,262,862 

2,778,920 

803,725 

9  8-10 

109,500,000 

231,000,000 

168,000,000 

1854 

2,930,027 

2,409,580 

737,^36 

9  5-10 

93,500,000 

278,000,000 

304,000,000 

L855 

2,847,339 

2,521,060 

706,412 

8  7-10 

88,000,000 

275,000,000 

201,500,000 

1856 

3,527,845 

3,378,570 

770,739 

9  5-10 

128,400,000 

327,000,000 

314,600,000 

1857 

2,939,519 

2,620,700 

819,936 

12  6-10 

131,500,000 

363,000,000 

360,900,(100 

1858 

3,113,962 

2,794,560 

595.562 

11   8-10 

131,300,000 

325,000,000 

282,600,000 

1859 

3,851,481 

3,466,710 

927,651 

11   6-10 

101,500,000 

357,000,000 

338,700,000 

1860 

4,669,770 

3,774,173 

895,597 

11  1-2 

192,000,000 

400,000,000 

362,200,000 

1861 

3,656,086 

768,790 

2,887,296 

12'4  to  31', 

34,000,000 

244,000,000 

286,600,000 

L862 

53  to  80 
62  to  163 

35  to  165 

36  to  56 

230,000,000 
322,000,000 

302,000,000 
337,000,000 

275,800,000 

1863 

252,200,000 

1864 

329,670,000 

238,400,000 

2,196,987 
2,019,774 
2,498,895 

1,552,457 
1,558,787 
1,657.015 

644,530 

460,987 
841,880 

52  to  35 

416,000,000 

432,000,000 

35  to  16 

335,000,000 

392,000,000 

1868 

16  to  26 

353,000,000 

349,000,000 

1869 

2,366,467 

|  1,466,000 

9imi,407 

26 

Iii  the  foregoing  table  the  bales  of  cotton  in  the  years  up  to 
1834,  inclusive,  are  taken  at  400  pounds  to  the  bale  ;  but  after 
that  date,  the  number  of  bales  as  they  entered  the  market, 
without  any  average.  The  weight,  since  1834,  of  the  bales 
have  usually  been  from  400  to  500  pounds. 

The  quantity  retained  for  manufacture  does  not  exhibit  the 
exact  quantity  used  for  that  purpose,  after  the  year  1860;  and 
before  that  date  it  was  quite  as  large,  as  that  part  used  in  the 
South  is  not  included. 


*  War. 
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COTTON,   1869. 

QUANTITY   IN   THE   PRINCIPAL    PRODUCING    COUNTRIES. 

Produced  in  the  United  States,  400  lbs.  to  the  bale.    -  2,900,000 

British  India,          "                     "  2,300,000 

Egypt,                      "                     "  310,000 

Brazil,                       "                     "  272,000 

All  other  countries,  to  wit:  The  West  Indies,  Cape  of  ) 

Good  Hope,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  coun-  >  317,000 

tries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  ; 

Total,        -         --------  6,099,000 


MANUFACTURE. 

QUANTITY    USED    IN   DIFFERENT    COUNTRIES. 

Great  Britain,  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,    - 

United  States,  "  ...        - 

France,  "  ... 

Germany,  "  - 

Russia,  "  .       -        -        -        - 

Holland, 

Spain,  '*  -        .        .        . 

Italy,  "  .         .         .         . 

British  India,  "  - 

China,  rec'd  from  India,  "  _._■_. 

Belgium,  "  - 

Total  (customers  for  the  above  product), 


2,490,000 
1,080,000 
630,000 
420,000 
250,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,0(1(1 
630,000 
135,000 
90,000 

6,105,000 


China  produces  probably  more  cotton  than  nil  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  together;  neither  that  country  nor  Japan 
is  taken  into  account. 

THE  SOUTHBRIDGE    BANK. 

This  hank  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
March  31,  183G,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  stock  was  divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  which  was  originally  subscribed  for  by  ninety- 
five  stockholders. 

The  corporation  was  organized  on  June  1.  1836.  Twelve 
directors  were  chosen  at  this  time,  to  wit :  Samuel  A.  Hitch- 
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cock,  Moses  Plimpton,  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  Bela  Tiffany, 
Chester  Clemons,  Linns  Child,  Holmes  Ammidown,  John  M. 
Warren,  John  Seabury,  William  Beecher,  Larkin  Ammidown, 
and  Theodore  Field,  Junior. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  June  7,  1836,  Samuel  A. 
Hitchcock  was  elected  president,  and  Samuel  M.  Lane  was 
chosen  cashier. 

The  number  of  twelve  directors  was  continued  to  October, 
1842,  and  then  reduced  to  seven,  to  wit :  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock, 
Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  Linus  Child,  Benjamin  Bullock, 
William  Beecher,  John  P.  Stedman,  and  Larkin  Ammidown. 

Samuel  A.  Hitchcock  was  continued  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration until  his  resignation,  November  29,  1852.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jacob  Edwards,  Junior,  who  held  the  office  till 
October,  1862,  when  he  declined  a  re-election,  and  Samuel 
M.  Lane,  the  cashier,  was  elected  his  successor.  Mr.  Lane  had 
continued  in  the  office  of  cashier  from  the  organization  of  the 
corporation  in  1836  till  his  resignation,  October,  1862,  when 
he  was  elected  president.  Henry  D.  Lane  was  now  appointed 
to  that  office. 

This  bank  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
proved, April  1,  1854,  to  increase  its  capital  stock  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  accepted  by  the 
stockholders,  May  1,  1854,  and  the  additional  capital  was  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in  the  same  year. 

The  bank  was  converted  into  a  National  Banking  associa- 
tion, under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June,  1864,  and  commenced 
business  as  such,  April  1,  1865,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  board  of  directors  elected,  January,  1868,  were  Samuel 
M.  Lane,  Jacob  Edwards,  Manning  Leonard,  Calvin  A.  Paige, 
John  Edwards,  John  O.  McKinstry,  and  John  P.  Stedman. 
The  directors  chose  S.  M.  Lane  president,  and  appointed 
Francis  L.  Chapin  cashier. 
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The  same  officers  were  continued  by  re-election  January  1, 
1869. 

Mr.  Chapin  was  appointed  to  his  office  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lane,  January  7,  1 867.  He  is  a  son.  of 
Luther  Chapin,  of  Ware,  Massachusetts,  and  received  the  office 
January  28,  1867. 

The  ill-health  of  young  Mr.  Lane,  which  induced  his  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  cashier,  continued  to  increase,  and 
terminated  in  his  death,  April  24,  1867,  at  the  age  of  24 
years  and  6  months. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  or  most  primitive  currency  of  Massachusetts  was 
beaver,  wampum,  or  wampumpeague,  or  the  shell  money  of  the 
natives.  The  mint  that  produced  this  Indian  money  was  the 
Quahaug  and  periwinkle  shells  of  Long  Island  ;  the  shores 
abounded  with  these  shells,  which  when  made  into  beads  were 
frequently  called  Seaivan,  from  the  Indian  name  of  that  island, 
known  among  the  natives  as  Seawan Hacky,  or  the  "Land  of 
Shells."  Its  value  in  trade  was  three  black  or  six  white,  as  an 
equivalent  for  one  English  penny. 

Sometimes  grain,  wheat,  corn,  and  again  cattle,  were  a  legal 
tender;  and  when  war  prevailed,  legal  acts  were  passed  thai 
each  able-bodied  person  should  provide  ammunition  for  him- 
self— powder  and  balls;  these  were,  for  a  time,  used  as  a  legal 
tender — one  bullet  for  a  farthing — about  the  time  of  the 
Pequot  War.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  of  currency,  and  to 
substitute  a  popular  and  known  medium  of  exchange,  the 
General  Court,  in  1652,  established  a  mint  for  silver  coin. 
This  was  known  as  the  'Tine-Tree  Money,"  it  having  the  picture 
of  a  pine-tree  on  each  piece.  This  led  to  the  story  of  Gov- 
ernor Temple's  explaining  the  species  of  this  emblem  to 
Charles  II,  calling  it  the  royal  oak.  This  coinage  at  tir-t 
was  three  pence,  six  pence,  and  twelve  pence. 
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It  was  made  of  about  25  per  cent,  more  alloy  than  the 
English  money;  the  object  was  to  retain  it  in  the  country. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  supply  of  New 
England  currency.  This  continued  until  the  recalling  of  the 
colonial  charter  of  Massachusetts,  in  1686.  About  this  time 
a  bank  was  established  on  the  basis  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty ;  of  the  latter,  such  as  was  imperishable  ;  but  this  was  of 
short  duration. 

To  relieve  the  colony  from  a  want  of  a  proper  medium,  bills 
of  credit  were  issued  by  the  government.  The  first  of  these 
were  used  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec  in  1690.  These  bills  of  1690  and  1691, 
and  those  issued  afterwards  up  to  the  second  expedition 
against  Quebec,  in  1711,  passed  at  par  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
but  on  the  issue  of  £40,000,  at  this  time,  payable  in  two  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  loan,  began  the  deprecia- 
tion of  government  bills  of  credit.  This  depreciation  was  not 
great  at  first,  but  there  arose  in  1714  a  great  difference  of  sen- 
timent upon  currency  matters ;  some  sustained  the  side  of  a 
specie  currency,  another  party  urged  the  establishing  of  a 
bank,  whilst  a  third  party  desired  the  continuance  of  province 
bills.  A  bank  was  now  started  in  Boston  and  issued  £100,000 
in  scrip,  denominated  merchants'  notes,  which  sustained  a  good 
credit ;  at  the  same  time  the  government  issued  £50,000 
in  bills,  and.  added  some  other  issues  soon  after;  but  instead 
of  remedying  the  evil  of  the  scarcity  of  currency,  it  operated 
to  add  to  the  stringency  existing,  from  the  fact  that  all  articles 
of  necessity  or  convenience  advanced  in  price  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  it 
really  left  less  money  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business 
transacted,  than  before;  and  such,  it  is  believed,  is  the  general 
effect  of  the  expansion  of  paper  money. 

To  relieve  tax-payers,  an  act  of  Government  was  passed  in 
1735,  permitting  the  receiving  of  hemp,  flax,  and  bar  iron  for 
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tax  bills.     All  trades  and  business  at  this  time  suffered  greatly 

by  this  depreciation. 

Two  banks  were  started  in  1742 — one  the  Hard  Money, 
and  the  other  the  Land  and  Manufactory  Bank.  Still,  paper 
money  depreciated,  greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  creditor  ; 
enabling  the  debtor  to  pay,  for  a  dollar  received,  in  paper  that 
had  depreciated  after  the  contract  was  made  25  to  50  per 
cent.,  thus  paying  only  one  half  or  three  quarters  of  value  re- 
ceived. To  remedy  this  evil,  Parliament  passed  an  equity 
bill  in  174l\  and  ordered  the  closing  of  the  two  banks  created 
as  above.  The  Land  bank  proved  ruinous  to  many  of  the 
stockholders,  they  being  liable  for  redemption  of  all  issues. 

To  add  to  the  depreciation  of  existing  currency,  the  war 
against  Cape  Breton  came  up,  in  which  Massachu>ett>  fur- 
nished most  of  the  troops  and  their  outfit,  and  for  its  expense 
issued  largely  of  other  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  £2G0,- 
000.     The  previous  bills  amounted,  in  1744,  to  £3,259,747,  9s. 

This  left  Massachusetts  greatly  in  debt,  with  her  scrip  so 
much  depreciated,  that  9  to  10  of  scrip  were  given  for  one  in 
silver.  Thus  its  value  was  only  about  one  tenth  of  its  nom- 
inal or  par  value.  As  the  Cape  Breton  and  Louisburg  expe 
dition  was  for  the  benefit  of  England,  an  agent.  William 
Bollan,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  in  high  standing,  and  son-in-law  of 
Governor  Shirley,  was  sent  to  intercede  for  the  refunding  this 
Large  expenditure,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  October  18,  1848,  much  to  the  advantage  of  Great 
Britain.  There  was  some  delay  before  Mr.  Bollan  could 
l>ring  his  negotiation  to  bear  with  sufficient  force  upon  Par- 
liament for  that  body  to  favor  this  claim,  from  the  fact,  not 
that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  had  not  been  Loyal,  or  was 
not  justly  entitled  to  this  reimbursement,  but  that  she  had  ex- 
hibited ;i  military  power  that  had  astonished  them  ;  it  created 
;i  jealousy  ;  she  had  done  too  much  ;  their  fears  were  excited 
37a 
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(as  "well  as  tlieir  pride)  in  this  achievement,  regarding  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  colonies  to  that  government  in  the  future. 

Pnt  whatever  the  feeling  may  have  been,  the  principle  of 
justice  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Bollan  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  an  act  for  the  full  allowance  of  the  bill  claimed  by 
the  province.  The  sum  expended  in  this  expedition  was 
£261,700,  0s.,  3d.,  in  new  tenor,  that  is  $333.33  to  the  pound; 
but  in  sterling,  £183,649,  2s.,  7£d.,  which  was  the  sum 
granted  by  Parliament.  And  to  the  credit  of  Massachusetts, 
she  passed  an  act  appropriating  this,  and  also  a  sum  of 
£75,000  to  be  raised  by  taxation  upon  the  property  of  the 
colony,  to  pay  her  depreciated  currency;  tin's  latter  sum  being 
the  residue  of  the  outstanding  bills  of  the  government  after 
appropriating  the  grant  by  Parliament. 

The  act  for  paying  off  the  bills  of  credit  was  at  the  rate  ot 
one  ounce  of  silver  for  fifty  shillings  of  currency.  This  act 
was  very  strongly  opposed,  as  having  a  very  injurious  effect 
upon  trade  by  reducing  values,  and  depriving  the  community 
of  a  sufficient  circulating  medium  to  effect  exchanges  of  prod- 
ucts. Great  distress  and  suffering  was  predicted  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  change  from  a  greatly  inflated  and  depre- 
ciated currency  to  that  of  hard  money.  The  effect  proved  the 
apprehensions  of  destruction  and  loss  to  trade  and  business 
transactions  generally  as  groundless ;  these  bills  of  credit 
were  spread  through  the  community,  and  thus  the  silver,  in 
payment,  was  general.  Heretofore,  each  party  had  been  ac- 
customed to  calculate  the  extent  of  depreciation  of  bills,  and 
thus  place  a  corresponding  advance  upon  articlesin  exchange: 
and  when  silver  was  received  for  the  depreciated  bills,  they 
found  they  in  reality  had  received  more  than  was  their 
estimated  value  before  the  act  was  passed.  The  estimate  of 
bills  of  credit  were  at  tliis  lowest  point,  60  shillings  for  one 
ounce  of  silver,  but  the  act  of  redemption  placed  the  bills  at 
50    shillings    the    ounce;    thus,    when    properly    considered, 
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instead  of  ruin,  all  felt  great  gain  had  been  achieved;  a  rclid' 
had  been  given  for  the  fears  of  some  direful  calamity  thai 
had  been  anticipated  when  the  great  change  from  inflation  to 
the  common  standard  should  he  had.  Such,  no  douht,  will  he 
found  to  he  the  result  always,  when  proper  steps  are  taken  to 
restore  an  inflated  currency  to  its  proper  basis — that  of  hard 
money.,  Prosperity  must  lie,  to  some  extent,  illusory,  so  long 
as  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  ceases  to  harmonize 
with  the  universal  standard  of  civilized  nations,  for  the  reason 
that  it  interferes  with  the  general  freedom  of  commerce  by 
making  the  medium  of  exchange  cumbrous,  and  tending  to 
exclusiveness  by  deviating  from  the  known  common  standard  ; 
and,  although  for  a  time  it  may  hold  out  nominal  advantages, 
yel  it  i>  apprehended  that  its  general  effect  in  the  long  run 
must  l>e  against  the  party  that  adheres  to  the  principle  of 
inflation. 

Silver  was  now  the  only  legal  tender;  hut  in  1762  gold  for 
the  first  time  was  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  silver,  and,  for 
it.-  standard  value,  was  also  made  a  legal  tender.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  1775,  Massachusetts  was  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  condition  with  her  currency  and  finance-. 
She  had  gained  much  by  the  French  war;  gold  and  silver 
were  plenty,  and  the  colony  was  then  in  a  general  state  of 
prosperity. 

A  new  state  of  thing.-  was  now  by  necessity  brought  out  ; 
extraordinary  demands  were  created,  and  soon  an  enormous 
issue  of  bills  of  credil  was  made.     Previous  to  L779theLeg 

lattliv  had  authorized    vast    Slims   of  paper    money,    then    "lit 

standing  £1 ,000,000,  besides  their  liability  for  the  debt  of  the 

.era!   Government,  a   due  proportion  of  s4O0,O00,000,  old 

tenor,  up  to  the  close  of  L781.     The  depreciation  of  Contineu 

tal    old    tenor    hills    was   at    thi-    time    500    for    1    in   gold   and 

silver,  when  they  finally  ceased  to  be  used,  and  were  deemed 
worthless.     A  new  currency  was  now   adopted  by  the  e&tab- 
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lishing  the  institution  by  Congress,  in  1781,  called  the  Bank  of 
North  America. 

A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  located  in 
Boston  in  1782.  The  first  of  our  system  of  banks  called  the 
Massachusetts  bank  was  chartered  in  1784,  capital  £550,000. 
The  law  of  Congress  changing  the  old  division  of  money  from 
pound,  shillings,  and  pence,  to  dollars  and  cents,  was  enacted 
in  1786. 

The  act  of  Congress,  establishing  a  United  States  mint,  was 
made  a  law,  March  3,  1791.  The  act  regulating  coins,  their 
value  and  weight,  was  made  a  law  on  April  2, 1792.  The  build- 
ing for  the  mint  was  commenced,  July  31  following ;  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Dr.  David  Rittenhouse.  The  first  coinage 
presses  came  to  the  mint  the  21st  of  September  same  year, 
three  in  number.  The  minting  began  in  October,  1792,  to 
make  half  dimes,  which  President  Washington  refers  to  in  his 
message  to  Congress  the  6th  of  November  following  : 

"  There  has  also  been  a  small  beginning  in  the  coinage  of  half-dimes, 
the  want  of  small  coins  in  circulation,  calling  the  first  attention  to 
them." 

The  first  bank,  called  the  Bank  of  North  America,  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  May  26,  1781,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
was  well  managed ;  it  was  the  project  of  the  Robert  Morris, 
but  was  of  short  duration,  giving  place  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  granted  February  25,1791, 
a  branch  of  which  commenced  business  in  Boston  in  1792. 

The  effect  of  these  banks,  and  that  of  the  Massachusetts 
bank  before  referred  to,  being  decidedly  favorable  in  keeping 
a  uniform  and  par  currency,  Massachusetts  granted  the  char- 
ter for  the  Union  bank  the  25th  of •  June  in  1792.  Massa- 
chusetts also  enacted  the  25th  of  February,  1795,  as  Congress 
had  in  1786,  that  dollars,  cents,  and  mills  shall  be  the  money 
for  keeping  of  accounts  and  transactions  within  her  limits. 
The  First  National  bank  of  1791  for  $10,000,000  being  limited 
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in  duration,  a  second  was  granted  by  Congress,  20th  of  April, 
1816,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $35,000,000.  This  bank, 
so  long  as  it  adhered  strictly  to  legitimate  banking,  its  opera- 
tions were  highly  beneficial  in  regulating  the  rates  of  exchange, 
and  keeping  State  bank  bills  at  or  near  their  par  value.  But 
its  degeneracy  to  a  political  agency  and  speculation  in  stocks, 
and  the  products  of  the  country,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
brought  it  into  disrepute.  When  a  renewal  of  its  charter  was 
asked  for  in  1832,  and  an  act  for  that  purpose  passed  by  Con- 
gress the  same  year,  the  president,  General  Jackson,  vetoed 
the  same  the  10th  of  July  following,  and  by  his  direction  Roger 
B.  Taney,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  removed  the  cash  de- 
posits of  the  government  from  it,  by  his  order,  signed  Septem- 
ber 23,  1833.  The  United  States  bank,  incorporated  by  Penn- 
sylvania, March,  29,  1836,  suspended  payment,  February  5, 
1841.  To  supply  its  place  the  Fiscal  Bank  of  United  States 
was  granted  by  Congress,  August  6,  1811,  and  vetoed  by 
President  Tyler,  August  16  following.  Another  bill  was 
passed  for  the  same,  and  was  vetoed,  September  9.  This 
ended  the  national  bank  organizations,  and  placed  the  bank- 
ing husiness  of  the  country  with  State  institutions  and  private 
banking-houses. 

This  banking  system  conducted  by  State  institutions  served 
the  purpose  for  giving  to  the  country  a  sound  circulating  me- 
dium up  to  the  time  of  their  suspension,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  of  Rebellion,  when  another  system  became  necessary. 

The  national  banking  law  was  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
approved,  February  25,  1863.  This  was  induced  by  the 
necessity  of  the  time,  occasioned  by  the  vast  demands  for 
conducting  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 
Whatever  credit  may  he  due  for  the  advantages  derived  from 
this  system,  very  properly  belongs  to  the  late  Judge  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  then  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  treasury. 
The  enormous  demands  upon  the  treasury  at   that  period  of 
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the  Rebellion,  for  prosecuting  effectively  the  war  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Union  of  the  States,  can  scarcely  be  realized 
now  the  exigency  has  passed.  To  devise  a  plan  to  meet  this 
exigency  required  a  bold  but  wise  mind,  and,  as  the  result  has 
shown,  the  right  man  was  in  the  right  place. 

Nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  provided  for  in 
one  year,  and  in  a  manner  that  men  of  capital  throughout  the 
country  should  have  confidence  in  the  ultimate  specie  re- 
demption of  the  promises  of  the  government  placed  in  the 
market. 

While  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Robert  Morris  have  been 
justly  praised  for  then  wise  plans  for  providing  ways  and 
means  for  raising  money,  providing  for  its  redemption, 
and  restoring  the  credit  of  the  country  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  the  ability  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Chase  lias  in  no  respect 
been  excelled  in  his  financial  plans,  either  in  the  Revolutionary 
or  any  later  period  in  the  history  of  this  government. 

Eldridge  G.  Spalding,  of  Buffalo,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  then  upon  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  was  influential  in  support  of  Mr.  Chase's 
plans,  and  made  the  following  judicious  remarks,  stating  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  measure  : 

"  The  additional  advantages  held  out  by  the  bill  are: 

"  First. — The  national  character  given  to  the  bills,  to  circulate  at  par 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

"  Second. — It  is  made  receivable  at  par  for  all  internal  taxes  and  all  other 
dues  to  the  government,  except  customs,  and  payable  to  the  army  and 
navy  and  all  other  creditors  of  the  government. 

"  Third. — The  banking  associations  are  to  be  exemjjt  from  all  State  and 
United  States  taxation,  and  only  pay  two  per  cent,  per  annum  for  en- 
graving, paper,  and  printing  their  circulating  notes,  and  which  is  to 
include  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  currency  bureau  at  Washington. 

"On  a  full  review  of  this  proposed  plan  of  a  national  currency,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  based  on  public,  and  private  faith  ;  that  it  proposes  to 
combine  the  interest  of  the  nation  with  the  men  of  capital  belonging  to 
it.  Men  of  surplus  funds  only  can  profitably  engage  in  the  business  of 
banking. 
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"  If  speculators  and  adventurers,  without  positive  capital,  attempt  to 
bank  under  this  bill  they  will  fail.  Money  lenders  and  not  money  bor- 
rowers can  successfully  organize  and  manage  banking  associations  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. " 

The  bill  passed  by  78  yeas  against  (31  nays. 

The  Bank  of  England  originated  through  the  necessities 
created  by  the  war  between  that  country  and  France,  in  the 
year  1694,  by  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  war  of  King 
William  ;  the  first  great  French  war  that  involved  the  English 
and  French  colonies  in  America,  beginning  in  1688,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  England  had 
been  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  forty  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  plan  of  this  bank  was  first  suggested  by  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  London,  William  Patterson. 

The  condition  of  the  grant  for  this  bank  was  that  for  the 
privilege,  it  should  loan  the  government  a  fixed  sum,  perma- 
nently, of  £1,200,000,  at  eight  per  cent,  annual  interest,  and 
receive  £1,000  for  the  management  of  the  debt.  It  was  in- 
corporated, April  25,  1694,  and  styled,  "  The  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England/''  Since  this  bank  com- 
menced its  business,  in  1694,  on  a  capital  of  £1,200,000,  it 
has  from  time  to  time  been  increased,  and  the  actual  loan  to 
the  government  has  at  all  times  nearly  equaled  the  capital 
invested;  in  1782  the  capital  was  £11,642,400,  while  its  loan 
to  the  government  was  £11,686,800,  and  the  debt  has  since 
continued  about  this  amount;  but  it  has  received  for  com- 
pensation a  much  larger  sum  for  its  services  in  managing 
the  national  debt.  For  the  year  1845  it  was  paid  £93,000.  It 
is  through  this  institution  thai  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  is 
managed. 

This  bank  was  the  principal  agency  that  enabled  England 
to  carry  on  its  wars.  It  suspended  specie  payments  in  L797, 
by  order  of  the  government,  and  did  not  resume  until   18^;!, 
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when  it  proved  disastrous  to  many  branches  of  industry  in  the 
country. 

The  charter  of  this  bank  was  renewed  in  1844,  with  new 
but  complicated  rights  and  privileges,  designed  to  prevent  the 
frequent  and  great  fluctuations  in  monetary  affairs  ;  but  the 
new  institution  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  design  intended. 
This  bank  has  since  suspended  twice  by  exceeding  its  rights 
under  the  new  charter;  first  in  L847  and  again  in  1857,  while 
its  discount  rates  have  ranged  from  three  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  result  of  this  new  charter  has  been  to  show  the  great  dif- 
ficulty  attending  legislative  enactments  designed  to  control  the 
use  of  money,  and  the  fluctuations  in  its  value,  and  that  of  the 
products  of  industry. 

Supply  and  demand  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  control- 
ling principle  in  all  values,  and  nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
an  over-issue  of  paper  money,  with  the  view  of  relieving  a 
stringent  money  market ;  as  the  general  tendency  is  to  ad- 
vance the  products  in  price  far  beyond  the  increase  of  the 
circulating  medium. 

The  safest  and  surest  way  will  be  found  to  neither  inflate 
nor  contract,  but  to  keep  the  circulating  medium  as  uniform  as 
possible  ;  but  this  course  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  with  those 
who  control  money  issues,  as  the  tendency  is  to  keep  loans  as 
large  as  possible,  and  to  contract  only  when  necessity  compels 
the  act.  But  to  return  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  management  of  its  public  debt,  it  will  be  found 
to  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  European  state.  Con- 
sidering the  debt  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  being  about 
$3,000,000,000,  the*reduction  since,  the  rate  of  interest  it  now 
bears,  and  its  value  at  home  and  abroad,  give  great  cause  for 
satisfaction. 

THE  SOUTHBRIDGE  SAVINGS-BANK. 
This  bank  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
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approved  on  April  28,  1848,  and  commenced  business  in  June 
following. 

Ebenezer  D.  Animidown,  Esq.,  was  elected  the  firsl  pres 
ident,  in  1848,  and  continued  till  1849  :  he  having  resigned, 
Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell  was  elected  his  successor  in  1850, 
and  still  continues  (now  1873),  to  hold  that  office.  Manning 
Leonard,  Esq.,  was  chosen  the  first  secretary,  and  Samuel  M. 
Lane,  Esq.,  treasurer  in  June,  1848,  and  they  both  now  con- 
tinue in  their  respective  offices. 

The  officers  of  this  corporation, elected  in  May,  1869,  were  as 
follows:  Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell,  president;  Sylvester  Dresser, 
John  O.  McKinstry,  and  John  P.  Stedman,  vice-president.-; 
Calvin  A.  Paige,  Chester  A.  Dresser,  Robert  H.  Cole,  John 
Comins,  Andrew  J.  Bartholomew,  Liberty  Phelps,  Erastus 
Winslow,  Samuel  Williams,  Charles  V.  Carpenter,  Samuel  C. 
Hartwell,  Samuel  Newell,  Henry  Clark,  trustees;  Chester  A. 
Dresser,  Robert  H.  Cole,  Liberty  Phelps,  and  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  board  of  investments;  John  0.  McKinstry, 
and  ( JharlesY.  Carpenter, auditors ',  Samuel  M.  Lane,  treasurer. 

The  first  depositor  was  Miss  Fanny  Richardson,  of  Brook- 
field,  $200.  The  whole  number  of  accounts  which  have  been 
opened  to  January,  1870,  is  3,910;  and  the  number  closed  is 
2,058.     The  number  of  accounts  open,  .January  1,  1870,  l,s;>^ 

The  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  each  year,  from  the 
opening  of  this  savings-bank,  are  as  follows  : 


No.  ,,| 

Accouuta. 

January  1.  1849,    - 

-     $4,200 

January  I, 

I860, 

■sill,  300 

1850, 

6,600 

•■ 

1861, 

172,300 

1851,    - 

-     12,600 

l  862, 

181,900 

1852, 

16,200 

•• 

1863, 

21  ;.•.'<  'a 

1853, 

-     24,800 

•  i 

1864, 

■jr.1.  si  in 

1,252 

1854, 

■in.'. 

•• 

1865, 

266,700 

1,382 

1855,    - 

-     62,100 

L866, 

275,600 

1,320 

L856, 

T'.i.  tun 

•• 

1867, 

::-.'s.xiio 

1,458 

1857,    - 

101,300 

1868, 

.  800 

1,588 

L858, 

Hi:;. Tun 

L869, 

447,  urn 

1,681 

1859, 

1  11. sun 

•• 

L870, 

506,900 

1,852 
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AQUEDUCT  COMPANIES. 

The  first  aqueduct  company  in  Southbridge  was  organized 
in  the  year  1825.  The  principal  object  which  induced  this 
company  was  the  introduction  of  water  to  the  new  hotel,  built 
that  year  on  the  site  where  the  Edwards  house  now  stands. 

The  proprietors  were  Luther,  Larkin,  Oliver,  and  Holmes 
Ammidown,  owners  of  the  hotel,  and  Elisha  Cole.  The 
spring  from  which  the  water  is  taken  is  situated  in  the  low 
ground  a  short  distance  south  of  the  house,  now  owned  by 
and  the  residence  of  Chester  A.  Dresser.  The  water  is 
conducted  by  lead  pipes  across  the  ground  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  near  the  brick  house  of  the  late  Joseph  Marcy ; 
and  thence  near  the  residence  of  Larkin  Ammidown ;  and 
by  the  south  side  of  the  road  to  the  hotel,  passing  under  the 
stream  of  water  now  covered  by  the  the  stone  culvert  near 
said  hotel. 

Elisha  Cole  had  a  right  to  take  the  water  to  his  house,  and 
also  Larkin  Ammidown,  for  his  house  and  barn,  and  these 
parties  laid  pipes  and  took  the  water  to  their  premises. 

Also  Luther  and  Holmes  Ammidown  had  the  right  to  lay  a 
pipe  connecting  with  the  main  pipe,  near  the  aforesaid  culvert, 
and  take  the  water  to  their  store-lot  on  the  north  side  of  Main 
street.  The  deed  of  this  spring  was  signed  by  Jedediah  Marcy, 
Jacob  Edwards,  and  Ruth  Healey,  August  4,  1825 — con- 
sideration ten  dollars — granting  the  right  of  way  to  lay  pipes. 

HOTEL. 

The  aforesaid  hotel,  to  which  the  water  was  conducted  by 
the  first  aqueduct  company,  was  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  street,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Elm  street,  and  erected 
on  a  plot  of  ground  deeded  by  Larkin  Ammidown  to  Captain 
Luther  Ammidown,  April  1,  1825,  consideration  $486;  and 
subsequently  by  Luther  Ammidown  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
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hotel.  William  Bradford,  for  a  time,  while  the  hotel  was  in 
process  of  erection,  had  an  interest  in  the  company,  bnt  he 
soon  sold  to  Luther  and  Holmes  Ammidown  ;  when  the  owner- 
ship of  this  house  was  as  follows  : 

Captain  Luther  Anmiidowii  owned,         -         -         -   38-.V  shares. 

Holmes  Ammidown,  ••  -         -         -         2(\}, 

Larkin  Ammidown,  "      -         -         -        -  19 

Oliver  Ammidown,  "  16 

Total,  -  100  shares. 

The  whole  cost — land,  aqueduct,  and  buildings,  was  $8,000. 

The  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  hotel  was  erected  is 
described  as  follows  :  Beginning  at  the  north-west  corner,  at 
the  corner  of  Calvin  Ammidown's  land,  thence  S.  32Q  E.  by 
the  road  6  rods ;  thence  S.  36°  W.  8  rods  and  three  links  to 
Luther  Ammidown's  land,  beside  the  road  leading  south ; 
thence  W.  33°  N.  5  rods,  by  Luther  Ammidown's  land  afore- 
said, to  land  of  Calvin  Ammidown;  thence  N.  33°  E.  10 
rods  and  15  links,  by  the  said  Calvin's  land,  to  the  bound  first 
mentioned. 

SECOND  AQUEDUCT  COMPANY. 

This  company  took  the  name  of  the  Southbridge  Aqueduct 
Company.  It  was  organized,  June  22,  1831,  under  a  general 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  approved,  February 
21,  1799.  It  was  originated  by  Holmes  Ammidown,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  water  to  his  dwelling-house,  erected 
in  the  year  1830,  and  with  that  view  the  water  was  conducted 
to  a  reservoir  which  he  had  built  on  his  housedot  near  the 
rear  of  said  dwelling-house. 

The  location  of  this  reservoir  1  icing  on  an  elevated  point  of 
land,  it  afforded  a  convenient  facility  to  supply  most  of  the 
dwellings  at  that  time  in  the  center  village  ;  and  as  the  supply 
of  water  was  equal  to  a  much  larger  demand  than  was  at  first 
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designed,  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  company,  and  admit 
others  to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  the  same. 

A  subscription  paper  was  drawn  to  receive  the  names  of 
those  who  desired  to  he  parties  in  the  company,  and  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  introducing  their  pipes  to  receive  water  from 
the  reservoir  aforesaid.     Date,  June  14,  1831. 

The  subscribers  to  this  stock  were  as  follows: 


Holmes  Ammidown,     -    5^  shares. 
Samuel  Hartwell,  -  3       " 

EbenezerD.  Ammidown,  2£ 
Harvey  Dresser,  -  4 
Bela  Tiffany,  2 

Daniel  A.  Hawks,     -         1 
Moses  Plimpton,   -         -    1 

Total  2~>  shares  and  3  half  shares. 


Stillman  Plimpton, 
Nicholas  Jenks. 
Linus  Child, 
Henry  Haynes, 
Samuel  C.  Fiske, 
Bradford  Baylies  - 
Perley  Simpson, 
or  barn  riffhts. 


shares 


The  spring  from  which  this  water  is  taken  is  located  in  the 
low  grounds  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  to  West- 
ville,  a  short  distance  southerly  of  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Oaks.  This  spring  was  deeded  to  the  aqueduct 
company  by  Jedediah  Marcy,  with  the  right  of  way  through 
his  land,  November  11,  1831. 

The  deed  by  Holmes  Ammidown,  granting  ground  for 
reservoir,  and  right  of  way  for  pipes  through  his  house  lot, 
is  dated  "July  11,  1831."  There  are  grants  and  conditions 
in  this  deed  that  are  important  to  the  owner  of  this  house- 
lot  and  dwelling-house,  now  owned  by  C.  A.  Paige,  Esq. 

This  house  standing  so  near  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  it 
was  deemed  a  necessity  by  Mr.  Ammidown,  to  secure  his  sup- 
ply, to  elevate  the  pipe  that  conducts  the  water  to  the  reser- 
voir, and  bring  it  near  the  east  wall  of  said  house,  at  a  con- 
venient height  to  draw  water  from  the  main  pipe  into  a  sink 
in  the  house,  opposite  said  elevated  pipe. 

The  organization  of  this  company  was  on  June  22,  1831, 
as  follows  : 
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' '  Harvey  Dresser  was  chosen  moderator ;  Moses  Plimpton,  clerk ; 
and  Nicholas  Jenks,  treasurer;  with  the  following  as  directors:  Eben- 
ezer  D.  Ammidown,  Holmes  Ammidown,  Linus  Child,  Barvey  Dresser, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  and  Nicholas  Jenks. 

"A  committee  was  then  chosen  to  draft  by-laws,  to  wit:  Linus  Child, 
Holmes  Ammidown,  and  Moses  Plimpton." 

It  was,  at  the  commencement  of  this  undertaking,  supposed 
that  four  hundred  dollars  would  meet  the  expense  of  con 
ducting  the  water  from  the  spring  to  the  reservoir,  and  the 
constructing  of  the  same,  and  thus  the  shares  were  fixed  at 
twenty  dollars  each;  but  when  this  work  was  completed,  it 
was  found  that  the  cost  was  five  hundred  dollars,  when  the 
capital  stock  was  voted  to  be  this  amount,  and  the  price  of 
shares  advanced  to  equal  this  expenditure. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  on  July  2, 1831,  the  com- 
mittee for  drafting  by-laws  made  their  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  management  of  its  affairs  were  subsequently 
conducted  under  the  same,  upon  the  basis  of  the  aforesaid 
capital,  up  to  the  10th  of  July,  1865,  a  period  of  thirty-four 
years,  when  it  was  voted  to  transfer  the  property  from  this 
organization  to  a  new  company,  embracing  the  same  sharehold- 
ers, but  subject  to  new  regulations. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  new  company  were  of  little 
consequence,  excepting  the  cutting  away  a  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  reservoir,  and  substituting  for  the  same,  which  had  a 
capacity  of  100  barrels  of  water  as  a  reserve,  a  trough  of  the 
capacity  of  only  a  few  barrels,  and  the  placing  the  pipes  upon 
an  exact  level  upon  the  edge  of  >ai<l  trough,  to  equalize  the 
draft  of  water  into  each  supply  pipe.  This  mode  of  distrib 
uting  the  water  would  have  l>een  a  judicious  operation,  and  an 
advantage  in  protecting  the  rights  of  shareholders,  if  the  re- 
serve supply  had  been  maintained  by  preserving  the  reservoir 
in  its  original  condition  ;  which  could  have  been  done  by  a 
side  structure,  and  the  same  effect  produced  without  injury  to 
the  reservoir  or  loss  of  reserve. 
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SOTJTHBRIDGE  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  this  town  was  styled  The 
Reformer  and  Moralist,  and  the  first  number  issued  was  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  January,  1828.  This  paper  was  pub- 
lished by  P.  E.  B.  Botham,*  as  sole  proprietor  and  editor.  It 
advocated  firmly  the  cause  of  temperance,  upon  the  total  absti- 
nence principle.  The  name  of  the  paper,  after  the  first  year, 
was  changed  to  The  Moralist  arid  General  Intelligencer  •  and, 
as  stated,  the  office  was  "  nearly  opposite  Rev.  Mr.  Parkes' 
meeting-house,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts." 

The  type,  press,  and  material  gathered  by  Mr.  Botham, 
passed,  for  a  short  time,  into  the  hands  of  Moses  Plimpton, 
Esq.,  who  sold  the  same  to  Josiah  Snow,  of  Providence,  who 
removed  to  Southbridge  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  issued  a 
newspaper,  styled  The  Southbridge  Register,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1832,  when  he  sold  the 
whole  material  of  the  office  to  Joslin  &  Tiffany  (Milton 
Joslin  and  Edwin  D.  Tiffany),  who,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1832,  issued  the  first  number  of  a  newspaper  which  they 
named  The  Village  Courier.^ 

*  Pierpont  Edwards  Bates  Botham  was  the  sou  of  Frederick  Whiting  and  Celestiua 
Winslow  Bottom  (since  Botham),  born  in  Charlton,  in  1803.  Mr.  Botham  writes,  in  giving 
facts  relating  to  this  paper,  that  he  bought  the  type  and  press  in  Boston,  The  type  cost 
$G00.  The  press  was  the  Ramage  style,  worked  by  hand,  the  form  inked  by  balls.  The 
whole  transported  from  Boston  to  Southbridge  by  horse  team,  there  being  uo  railroads 
then  in  use;  it  was  before  the  invention  of  the  traveling  engine  for  propelling  cars  upon 
railways.  When  he  published  this  paper,  there  were  but  two  papers  published  iu  Wor- 
cester— the  Spy  and  JEgis,  and  no  other  in  the  south  part  of  the  county.  He  published 
the  paper  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  months,  and  becoming  embarrassed  by  his  expends 
itures,  and  not  receiving  aid  from  parties  who  encouraged  the  enterprise  at  first,  the 
effects  of  hi6  office  were  sold  out  at  public  auction.  Since,  he  has  resided  at  Bolton,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  kept  school  three  months,  then  at  Hartford,  then  Litchfield,  New 
Ynrk.  in  Herkimer  county.  Returned  to  Hartford  in  1830,  and  published  an  arithmetic 
This  arithmetic  had  three  editions,  and  was  a  successful  enterprise  for  a  time.  He  then 
published  a  collection  of  Watts's  hymns,  and  from  Hartford  removed  to  Windsor,  Connec- 
ticut, and  remained  there  until  1848.  At  this  latter  place  he  was  married;  and  since  has 
traveled  much,  and  lectured  upon  the  principles  of  his  arithmetic  and  other  subjects 
More  recently  his  home  has  been  at  East  Brimfield. 

t  Mr.  Tiffany  informs  this  writer  that  he  commenced  his  apprenticeship  in  the  printing 
business  with  Mr.  P.  E.  B.  Botham,  in  February,  1828,  in  setting  type  for  The  Reformer 
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The  Village  Courier  was  at  first  designed  as  a  family  news 
paper,  neutral  in  politics,  but  the  proprietors  soon  differed  in 
the  policy  of  continuing  a  neutral  paper,  Mr.  Tiffany  being  a 
Whig  in  polities,  and  desirous  of  entering  the  political  field  in 
favor  of  Henry  Clay,  then  the  competing  candidate  againsl 
President  Jackson,  a  candidate  for  re-election  ;  the  great 
leading  questions  being  at  this  time  the  policy  of  sustaining 
a  national  bank,  and  the  American  protective  system  ;  a  tariff 
encouraging  domestic  manufactures;  Mr.  Clay  being  the  na- 
tional leader  on  both  the  bank  and  the  protective  system. 
Mr.  Joslin,  not  favoring  a  political  paper,  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Courier  r<»  Mr.  Tiffany,  in  August  following;  when  the 
Henry  Clay  flag  was  hoisted  by  Mr.  Tiffany,  and  The  Villagt 
Courier  was  i>sued  under  that  character  till  January  following. 
The  last  issue  was  No.  52,  on  the  31st  of  said  month,  1833. 
Mr.  Joslin  becoming  involved  pecuniarily,  and  he  being  the 
capitalist,  the  issue  was  wholly  suspended. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Tiffany  began  the  issue  of  his  paper  favoring 
Mr.  Clay,  another  newspaper  was  published  from  the  same 
pros  taking  the  opposite  side  in  polities,  and  styled  The  Trn<- 
Republican,  supporting  the  interest  of  General  Jackson  *  the 
firsl  issue  was  about  the  1st  of  September,  1832.  This  paper 
was  edited  and  published. by  Harrison  Grey  Otis  Parks,  de- 
signed as  a  campaign  paper,  and  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
contest  was  over. 

There  was  a  literary  paperissued  in  Southbridge  fora  short 
period,  styled  The  Ladi,  "  Mirror.  The  first  issue  was  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1830.  Each  number  contained  eight  pages,  of 
nine  l>v  eleven  inches,  ft  continued  through  volume  r,  and 
issued  two  numbers  of  volume  n,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer 
tained,  and  it  is  presumed  the  issues  here  given  were  all,  and 

■  tml  Moralist,  and  continued  till  lii*  failure  in  LS29      In  April,  ls-io.  be  went  to  Hartford 
and  completed  Ihh  trade.    In  January,  1832,  formed  a  connection  In  buaini  ss  with  Milton 
Joslin,  and  bought  of  Josiah  Snow  the  press  and  type  be  used  In  printin 
//  gisU  r. 
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that  the  paper  was  then  discontinued.  George  W.  H.  Fiske 
;i]i]»ears  as  the  publisher  for  the  first  live  numbers,  and  from 
No.  6  Josiah  Snow  appears  as  the  printer,  and  W.  N.  Sher- 
man, as  the  editor,  from  commencement  of  volume  n. 

It  is  believed  that  the  publishing  and  issuing  of  a  newspaper 
in  South  bridge  was  discontinued  in  1833,  and  that  from  that 
time  no  paper  was  published  in  this  town  for  the  next  twenty 
years. 

The  next  issue  was  The  Southbridge  Press,  by  the  firm  of 
Green  &  Brown;  nine  numbers  only;  beginning  the  1st  of 
October,  1853. 

After  this  firm,  the  paper  of  same  name  was  issued  by  Sidney 
Clark,  beginning  January  10,  1854,  and  continuing  till  May, 
or  1st  of  June,  same  year,  when,  on  the  3d  of  June,  Clark 
Jillson,  who  had  for  a  time  been  associate  editor,  became 
joint  proprietor,  and  continued  until  about  the  close  of  1855. 

In  1856  Sidney  Clark  alone  was  the  'editor  and  publisher, 
and  continued  for  a  year  or  more,  when  the  paper  changed  in  the 
latter  part  of  1857  to  the  hands  of  E.  A.  Denney,  as  editor 
and  publisher,  about  one  year,  and  was  issued  as  The  South- 
bridge  Press.  The  next  newspaper  was  The  Saturday  Morning 
News,  issued  in  1859,  by  Charles  L.  Newhall  &  Co.,  but  dis- 
continued same  year.  This  paper,  was  followed  in  1860  by  a 
new  issue  called  The  Quinebaug  Item,  by  Mr.  O.  D.  Haven, 
but  of  short  duration. 

The  paper  in  1861  changed  to  The  Southbridge  Journal,  and 
was  published  and  edited  by  Henry  C.  Gray,  and  continued 
by  him  until  August  17,  1868;  this  date  being  his  last  issue. 

Mr.  Gray  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  William  B.  Morse, 
who  became  editor  and  proprietor,  and  issued  his  first  paper, 
No.  25,  on  August  14  following,  which  he  continued  till 
December  1,  1871,  when  he  associated  with  him  Mr.  George 
M.  Whitaker,  and  now,  1873,  they  are  conducting  the 
paper   with    much    energy    and    with    apparent    prosperity, 
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giving  evidence  of  a  permanently  established  journal,  which, 
since  their  joint  issue,  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  patronage. 

DISTRICT  COURT. 

The  First  District  Court  of  Southern  Worcester  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved,  May  26,  1871, 
to  take  effect  the  1st  day  of  August  following. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  embraces  a  district  composed 
of  the  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Southbridge,  Charlton,  Dudley, 
Oxford,  and  Webster. 

This  court  consists  of  one  standing  justice  and  of  two  mic- 
cial  justices.  The  first  standing  and  present  justice,  is  the 
Hon.  Clark  Jillson  ;  the  two  special  justices  are  Frederick 
Whiting  Bothain,  Esq.,  of  Southbridge  ;  and  William  H. 
Davis,  Esq.,  of  Webster. 

These  courts  are  held  for  criminal  offenses  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  Southbridge  ;  and  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  Webster,  in  each  week,  except 
legal  holidays  ;  and  for  civil  business  in  Southbridge  on  Mon- 
day, and  at  Webster  on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  fixed  according  to  law.* 


*  See  General  Laws,  May,  1871.     An  Act  to  Establish  the  First  District  Court  of  Southern 
Worcester. 
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CHAPTER    V 


RAILROADS    AND    CANALS 


OTEAM,  as  a  motor  applied  to  purposes  of  navigation  or 
railways,  is  of  recent  origin ;  although  the  expansive 
power  of  water,  by  the  application  of  cold  or  heat,  has  been 
known  from  ancient  times.  At  any  temperature,  from  the 
boiling  point,  212°,  down  to  32°,  below  which  it  becomes 
ice,  water  is  constantly  in  a  slow  state  of  evaporation — that 
is,  making  steam  to  a  moderate  degree  ;  but  at  212°  the  power 
of  evaporation  becomes  equal  to  the  weight  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  in  a  confined  position  has  a  pressure  equal  to 
14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  this  is  termed  one  power,  or 
the  weight  of  one  atmosphere  ;  at  250°  of  heat  the  pressure  is 
equal  to  two  atmospheres  ;  at  274°,  three  ;  at  292°,  four  ;  at 
306°,  five;  at  357°,  ten;  at  389°,  fifteen  ;  and  at  415°,  twenty 
atmospheres,  which,  at  14.7  pounds  each,  is  about  294  pounds 
pressure  to  the  square  inch.  These  are  the  governing  prin- 
ciples of  the  expansive  power  of  water  by  heat. 

Water  is  a  liquid  only  when  its  temperature  ranges  between 
32°  and  212  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  which  divides  this  range  of 
heat  into  180°,  the  range  of  heat  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  point.  Water  at  42°  of  temperature  is  in  its  most  dense 
condition,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  heat  at  this  point  causes 
expansion  ;  by  the  increase  of  heat  it  continues  to  expand 
until  it  reaches  212°,  the  boiling  point ;  when,  if  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  is  continued,  the  temperature  of  the  water  will 
remain  the  same,  as  the  heat  is  expended  in  the  evaporation, 
and  the  quantity  o\'  water,  instead  of  expanding,  will  decrease; 
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and  it' this  process  is  continued  5^  times  of  thai  which  changed 
the  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  the  whole 
quantity  of  water  will  become  steam  ;  when,  if  the  vessel  has 
been  such  as  to  retain  all  the  steam,  it  will  be  found  to  meas- 
ure 1,700  times  the  bulk  of  water  thus  evaporated,  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  expansive  power  of  water.* 

There  had  been  many  experiments  by  different  persons 
extending  through  a  long  period  of  time  in  preparing  machines 
for  the  utilizing  of  this  power,  which  is  not  the  purpose  here 
to  explain.  But  the  firsl  introduction  of  this  motor  for  a 
practicable  purpose  was  by  Robert  Fulton,  applying  it  to 
navigation  on  the  Hudson  river,  at  New  York,  August  7, 
ls<>7.  At  this  time  he  run  the  steamboat  called  the  Clermont^ 
from  New  Fork  to  Albany,  and  back,  at  a  speed  of  about  five 
miles  an  hour.  This  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  navigation; 
before  this  time  the  only  mode  of  propelling  vessels  in  water 
was  by  the  power  of  wind. 

The  application  of  steam-power  to  the  traveling  engine  to 
facilitate  communication  by  land  is  of  more  recent  date. 

Tin-  first  important  trial  of  the  traveling  engine  or  loco- 
motive  propelled  by  steam  was  upon  the  railway  eleven  miles 
in  length,  connecting  Darlington,  on  the  river  Tees,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  in  the  north-east  pari  of  England,  with 
ikton,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  thai  river.  This  road  was 
built  by  George  Stephenson,  and  opened  for  travel  in  1825. 
It  was  at  tirst  operated  by  horse-power.  The  attention  at  this 
time  of  the  most  able  minds,skilled  in  the  science  of  machanics, 
wa  i  t"  adapt    machines  for  the  use  of  the  power  of 

im    for    land    carriage,  as    it    had    so   effectually    been    done 
upon  water. 

b  applied  to  water  at  its  low.  -t  liquid  point,  33°,  it  will  loeeite  liquid  form  and 

id  when  boat  la  continued  after  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises  to 

I     'iMjt.it  will  then  decres  also  its  liquid  form,  and  become  perfectly 

thus  bj  an  ■  ices*  oi  eithei  hi  at  or  cold  bi  l<  n  ;;-^  or  ahovi  - 12< 

-■  a  Its  moisture  and  l><  comi  e  di  j      Si  neibli  heat  expands  wato  r  to  212°,  and 

perfect  drynesi    or  la  that  contained  in  the  pure  steam. 
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Thus,  an  engine,  called  the  Active,  had  been  built  hy  the 
son  of  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  the  celebrated  Robert  Stephen- 
son, which  was  tested  about  this  time  on  this  railway.  The 
speed  attained  was  only  about  six  miles  an  hour,  with  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  freight.  This  test  was  not  conclusive  in 
the  public  mind ;  but  by  Mr.  Stephenson  it  was  deemed  a 
success,  showing  that  by  some  further  improvement  the  desired 
object  would  be  accomplished.  The  Darlington  and  Stockton 
road  had  demonstrated  the  superior  advantage  of  the  railway 
over  the  common  highway  or  macadamized  road,  even  when 
operated  by  horse-power,  and  was  the  means  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  the  parties  who  constructed  the  railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  But  the  relative  value 
of  animal  and  steam  power  was  yet  unsettled ;  as  also,  the 
question  whether  the  stationary  or  traveling  engine  should 
have  the  preference,  if  either  should  prove  superior  to  animal 
power. 

At  this  juncture  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  traveling  engine  operated  by 
steam  as  a  motor,  offered  a  premium  of  £500  for  the  best 
competing  engine,  to  be  tested  on  their  road ;  one  that  should 
not  produce  smoke,  should  draw  three  times  its  own  weight  at 
ten  miles  an  hour,  should  be  supported  upon  springs,  should 
not  weigh  more  than  six  tons,  if  it  ran  on  four  wheels  only, 
and  should  not  cost  more  than  £550. 

In  October,  1829,  four  locomotives  were  presented  for  trial, 
when  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  engine  called  the  Rocket, 
weighing  four  and  a  quarter  tons,  built  by  Robert  Stephenson. 
The  speed  attained  on  this  trial  was  an  average  of  fourteen 
miles  an  hour,  with  seventeen  tons  of  freight. 

This  important  result  was  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  travel- 
ing engine  propelled  by  steam,  over  that  of  any  other  known 
power.     Thus  was  commenced  the  era  of  steam-power  applied 
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to  the  purposes  of  land  travel.  The  name  of  Robert  Stephen- 
son, by  this  achievement  in  the  year  1829,  became  as  cele- 
brated in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world  as  that  of  Robert 
Fulton  by  his  success  in  the  application  of  the  same  power 
to  navigation  in  the  year  1807,  on  the  river  Hudson,  in 
America. 

From  this  point  have  emanated  the  vast  number  of  railway 
enterprises  which  now  span  a  great  part  of  the  habitable 
globe.* 

To  understand  the  progress  of  internal  improvement  in 
this  country,  with  regard  to  facilitating  travel  and  the  trans- 
ports ion  of  freight,  it  is  important  to  trace  from  the  com- 
mencement the  first  idea  and  movement  for  canals,  and  their 
progress,  which  stimulated  the  idea  of  a  more  rapid  system  of 
intercommunication,  by  introducing  steam  as  a  motor  on  rail- 
roads. 

So  far  as  opening  the  first  canal  in  this  country,  Massachu- 
setts may  justly  claim  the  honor,  as  she  does  that  of  the  first 
railroad.  But  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  practicability 
and  superior  advantage  of  canals  for  transportation  in  this 
country,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide,  as  they  had  been 
suggested  by  different  men  even  in  the  colonial  period  of  its 
history,  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  at  various 
periods,  and  in  different  sections  of  the  same. 

('anal  navigation  in  Europe  has  been  in  successful  use  for 
several  centuries;  its  antiquity  extends  even  to  an  earlier 
civilization,  in  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  States;  it  has  also  been 
in  common  use  by  the  Chinese  from  a  remote  period.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  understood  its  value,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuation  of  the  empire  of  the  latter  in  Gaul  and  Germany, 
they  planted  marks  of  progress  in  this  kind  of  internal  im- 
provement, particularly  in  the  Netherlands,  where,  down 
to  the  present  time,  it  is  in  more  general  use  than  in  any 

*  See  Brande's  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
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other  place.  These  well-known  facts,  presenting  the  advan- 
tages of  inland  water  communication,  were  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  intelligent  gentlemen  at  all  times  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Their  adoption  here  was  only  a  question  of 
time  and  ability,  when  extended  population  created  for  them 
a  demand. 

Dr.  Hosack,  in  his  memoirs  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  gives  the 
names  of  distinguished  persons  who  at  different  periods  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  have  advocated  them  as  feasible  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  interior,  for  connecting  such  regions  with 
the  sea-hoard,  not  only  for  their  advantages  in  encouraging 
commerce,  but  in  a  political  sense,  by  uniting  more  intimately 
the  social  relations  of  the  different  sections  of  this  extended 
country,  and  as  important  in  cases  of  war. 

Probably  about  the  first  suggestion  of  much  importance 
was  in  the  time  of  Cadwallader  Colden,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  William  Burnet,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  in 
1724.  In  a  communication  to  the  British  government,  he 
refers  to  the  interior  of  this  colony,  and  its  advantages  for 
canal  navigation,  to  wit: 

"  From  Albany  the  English  traders  commonly  carry  their  goods  over 
land  sixteen  miles  to  the  Mohawk  river,  at  Schenectady,  and  from 
thence  they  carry  them  in  canoes  up  the  Mohawk  to  the  carrying-place 
between  that  river  and  another  one  which  runs  into  Oneida  Lake,  which 
carrying-place  is  only  three  miles  in  length;  from  thence  they  go  down 
Onondaga  river  to  Lake  Cataracui  (the  French  name  for  Ontario),  allud- 
ing to  the  feasibility  of  the  country  for  a  work  of  this  kind  "* 

William  Tryon,  the  last  colonial  governor  of  this  province, 
refers  to  this  tract  of  interior  country,  and  its  favorable  state 
for  such  a  work,  and  its  advantages  to  the  future  prospects  of 
this  province  and  interior,  connecting  the  Hudson  with  both 
Lakes  Champlain   and  Ontario,  in  1774. 

Many  distinguished  persons  have    referred  to  the  favorable 

See  o.  Turner's  History  Holland  Purchase,  p.  176. 
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position  of  this  interior  for  inland  navigation  with  one  grand 
object,  that  of  connecting  the  navigation  of  the  great  interior 
lakes  with  the  tide  water,  and  through  this  medium  to  open 
for  settlement  the  vast  interior  connected  with  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers. 

Among  these  were  Governor  George  Clinton,  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  and  Elkanah  Watson ;  besides  many  others 
of  equal  note;  but  perhaps  there  were  none  to  whom  there 
was  so  much  credit  due  as  to  General  Washington,  in  finally 
fixing  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  connecting  the  great 
interior  by  canal  navigation  with  the  Atlantic* 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  for  Independence  he  entered 
upon  this  business  with  great  earnestness,  traversing  on  the 
line  of  the  James  river,  the  Potomac,  and  also  from  the  Hud- 
son into  the  interior  of  New  York. 

He  executed  plans  of  the  country,  giving  distances  and 
many  details  with  great  accuracy,  and  laid  these  before  Gov- 
ern' n-  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  with  strong  arguments  in  their 
»r.  The  result  was  an  action  by  the  General  Assemblies  of 
both  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  establishing  improvement 
companies  for  adding  advantages  to  navigation  connected 
witli  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers ;   this  was  from  1784  to 

1791-t 

General  Henry  Knox  and  others  were  moving  in  this  mat- 
ter in  1  792,  in  Massachusetts,  when  bills  were  passed  in  their 
leral  Court  granting  charters  for  canals  around  the  falls  on 
Connecticut  river,  at  South  Hadley  and  Montague,  for  im- 
proving  its  navigation;  and  for  a  canal  from  Boston  to  the 
same  river  ;  while  the  latter  failed  to  be  built,  the  first  two  were 
successful.  Then  followed  the  Middlesex  canal,  27  miles  in 
Length,  in  1808,  connecting  Boston  harbor  with  the  Merrimac 
river  at  Chelmsford,  now  Lowell. £ 

o.  Turner's  History  Holland  Purchase,  pp.  619  anil  627. 
t  See  Marshall's  Lite  of  Washington,  vol.  n,  p.  07;  same  by  Irving,  vol.  iv,  pp.  424  and  4;lf>. 
I  See  History  of  Western  Massachusetts  by  T.  fi.  Holland,  vol.  r   ]']>.  804  and  412. 
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The  great  leading  work  of  this  character  was  the  Erie  canal; 
there  had  been  no  effectual  movement  for  this  work  until 
1810,  when  u  resolution  by  Jonas  Piatt  for  this  object  was 
adopted  iu  the  assembly  of  New  York,  appointing  Gouveneur 
Morris,  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Kensselaer,  Simeon 
De  Witt,  William  North,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter, 
commissioners  to  examine  and  survey  for  this  object.  De  Witt 
Clinton,  from  this  time,  identified  himself  as  the  leading  man 
in  this  enterprise.* 

Mr.  Clinton,  while  united  with  these  able  commissioners  in 
the  examination  of  this  interior  and  in  making  the  surveys, 
kept  a  journal  during  these  tours,  and  carefully  noted  down 
his  observations,  which  has  since  been  published,  and  is  an 
interesting  work,  relating  to  this  interior  country. 

The  report  of  these  commissioners  to  the  assembly,  in  the 
winter  of  1811,  which  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Morris,  was  in 
favor  of  this  undertaking,  and  being  favorably  received  by 
the  Legislature,  Mr.  Clinton,  then  lieutenant-governor,  and 
Mr.  Morris,  were  appointed  to  solicit  aid  from  the  General 
Goverment ;  but  failing  in  this,  they  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  stated  that  sound  policy  demanded  that  the  canal 
should  be  made  by  New  York  alone. 

In  June,  1812,  the  State  Legislature  authorized  a  loan  of 
$5,000,000,  to  be  obtained  in  Europe ;  which  sum  was  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  work  by  these  parties. 

The  war  with  England  having  now  commenced,  the  law 
authorizing  this  loan  was  repealed  in  1814,  and  nothing  more 
was  done  in  relation  to  the  canal  until  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815  De  Witt  Clinton,  Thomas  Eddy, 
and  Jonas  Piatt,  united  with  others  in  calling  a  meeting  in 
New  York,  when  a  committee  .was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature.     This  memorial 

s.  ii   History  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  by  O.  Turner,  pp.  617-637. 
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w.is  the  labor  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and  was  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature  on  the  21st  of  February,  1816.  Governor  Tompkins 
favored  the  enterprise  in  his  message.  On  the  21st  of  March 
Colonel  Rutzen  Van  Rensselaer,  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  canals,  made  report  urging  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  The  assembly 
passed  the  bill  as  reported,  on  the  13th  of  April,  by  a  vote  83 
to  hi.  On  the  16th  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the  senate,  moved 
t«>  amend,  by  authorizing  the  appointment  of  five  canal  com- 
missioners to  survey  and  estimate  the  expense  of  the  work, 
and  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  making  loans  on  the 
credit  of  the  State.  The  bill  thus  amended  became  a  law, 
and  there  were -appointed  for  the  five  commissioners,  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Samuel  Young,  Joseph 
Ellicott,  and  Myron  Holly. 

The  commissioners  reported  respecting  the  Erie  canal  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1817,  and  on  the  19th  upon  the  Cham- 
plain  canal  ;  these  set  forth  in  an  able  manner  the  feasibility 
of  the  work  and  its  great  importance  to  the  resources  of  the 
State. 

After  much  discussion,  a  hill  favoring  immediate  action 
passed  the  assembly,  April  10,  1817,  by  a  vote  of  64,  for  and 
26  against,  and  it  was  taken  up  in  the  senate  the  12th,  and 
passed  on  the  15th,  when  it  became  a,  law. 

The  Erie  canal  was  divided  into  three  grand  divisions,  for 
convenience  and  expedition  in  construction. 

It  \\  a  determined  to  commence  work  on  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  canal.  Ground  was  first  broken  near  Rome  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1817.  A  large  assemblage  were  present  on  this 
occasion  ;  Colonel  Samuel  Young  made  the  principal  address, 
and  presented  the  spade  to  Judge  Richardson,  the  contractor, 
on  this  section,  when  amid  the  discharge  of  cannon  the  first 
earth  was  removed. 

The  middle  section   was  finished  in  1819,  and  on  the  23d 
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of  October  it  was  navigated  from  Utica  to  Rome,  and  in 
1821,  from  Rochester  to  Little  Falls  ;  and  on  tbe  8tb  of 
October,  1823,  tbe  eastern  division  was  finished,  and  a  boat 
for  tbe  first  time  passed  through,  to  the  Hudson  river.  The 
whole  length  was  completed  and  opened  for  navigation, 
October  26,  1825.  The  last  point  finished  was  the  locks  and 
canal  at  Lockport,  which  was  announced  as  follows  : 

"To  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Canal 
Commissioners: 
"  Sir — The  unfinished  parts  of  the  Erie  canal  will  be  completed  and 
in  condition  to  admit  the  passage  of  boats  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of 
October  next.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have  accomplished  this 
result  as  early  as  the  1st  of  September,  but  embarrassments  which  I 
could  not  control  have  delayed  it. 

"  On  this  grand  event,  so  auspicious  to  the  character  and  wealth  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you. 

"WM.  C.  BOUCK, 

Canal  Com. 
"Lockport,  Sept.  28,  1825." 

On  the  promulgation  of  this  intelligence  active  preparations 
commenced  for  celebrating  the  grand  opening  of  this  magnificent 
achievement.  An  important  feature  of  the  arrangement  for 
this  celebration  was  the  placing  of  cannon  of  large  calibre  at 
hearing  distances  from  Buffalo  to  Sandy  Hook  to  announce  the 
departure  of  the  first  boat  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  at 
Buffalo,  to  pass  from  thence  through  the  length  of  the  canal 
and  the  Hudson  river  to  New  York.  The  work  on  the  canal 
was  finished,  October  24  ;  the  guard-gates  were  then  opened, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  the  entire  canal  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany  was  in  navigable  condition.  Buffalo  at  this  time 
had  but  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  canal,  where  then  were  only  a  few  log  huts,  there  soon 
arose  in  some  places  large  cities,  and  in  others  prosperous  and 
elegant  towns  ;  such  was  the  wonderful  effect  of  opening  navi- 
gation through  this  country  ;  at  this  time  mostly  a  wilderness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  celebration  commenced. 
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Buffalo  was  tilled  with  noted  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  witness  this  interesting  occasion. 

Governor  Clinton,  and  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  large 
delegation  from  New  York  and  from  the  principal  towns  on 
the  line  were  present. 

A  procession  was  formed  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  at  the  court- 
house, and  moved  down  Main  street  to  the  head  of  the  canal, 
where  the  pioneer  boat,  Seneca  Chief,  was  in  waiting.  The 
governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  committees  were 
received  on  this  boat.  After  the  ceremony  of  introductions 
and  speech-making,  all  being  in  readiness  to  move,  the  signal 
srun  was  discharged,  followed  with  one  continuous  roar  from 
the  cannoit  along  the  line,  until  the  sound  reached  New  York, 
announcing  to  its  citizens  that  the  grand  procession  of  boats 
was  then  on  its  way  from  Buffalo  to  the  Empire  City.  The 
time  tor  the  sound  of  the  cannon  to  pass  the  whole  line  of 
canal  to  Albany,  and  thence  down  the  Hudson  river  to  New 
Fork,  was  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

The  Seneca  Chief  led  the  way  in  the  procession,  drawn  by 
ton i-  gray  horses,  fancifully  caparisoned,  followed  by  the  Perry, 
Superior,  and  Buffalo.  The  fleet  moved  from  the  dock,  under 
a  Balute  from  a  rifle  company,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music. 
The  four  boats,  which  left  the  head  of  the  canal  at  Lake  Erie, 
were  joined  by  others  at  the  principal  places  on  the  line,  and 
arrived  ;it  Albany  on  the  2d  of  November,  at  1  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Tin-  celebration  here  at  the  capital  was  on  a  large  scale,  and, 
;is  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  company  who  came  in  the  pro- 
ion  through  the  line,  "  It  was  a  protracted  4th  of  July 
celebration."  The  crowning  jubilee  was  at  New  York,  which 
exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  arranged  in  thai 
city.  The  final  conclusion  was  a  vast  fleet  that  sailed  down 
New  York  hay  to  Sandy  Hook,  where  the  whole  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  pouring,  by  the  governor,  of  a  keg 
of  water  taken  from  Lake  Krie,  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
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The  same  keg  was  here  filled  with  water  from  the  ocean, 
and  this,  on  the  return  of  the  Seneca  Chief  to  the  head  of 
the  canal  at  Buffalo,  was  poured  from  her  deck  by  Judge 
Samuel  Wilkinson  into  Lake  Erie;  thus  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  arid  inland  seas  were  mingled,  in  token  of  perpetual 
union. 

The  length  of  the  Erie  canal  is  363  miles,  and  its  cost,  as. 
first  constructed,  was  $7,602,000. 

Its  width  was  forty  feet  at  surface  of  water  ;  depth,  four 
feet ;  and  the  locks,  eight-four  in  number,  ninety-feet  in  length, 
by  fifteen  feet  in  width.  The  dimension  was  soon  found  to 
be  inconsistent  with  economy  in  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion. The  enlargement  was  commenced  in  L848  ;  and  now 
the  dimension  is  seventy  feet  width  at  the  surface  of  water, 
and  forty-two  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of 
water  of  seven  feet,  while  the  locks  are  proportionably 
enlarged. 

As  the  canal  had  progressed  nearly  to  completion,  its  bold- 
ness in  conception  and  great  prospective  advantages  for 
developing  the  country  through  which  it  was  located,  and 
its  stimulus  to  commerce  in  the  direction  of  the  emporium  of 
New  York  gave  a  great  impulse  to  this  kind  of  internal  im- 
provement in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  canals  have  been  the 
result,  taken  from  the  report  of  William  J.  Mc Alpine,  to  the 
New  York  assembly  in  1853  : 
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IMMNCIPAL  CANALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Name. 


State. 


anal 

Champlain 



( lentral  Division 

W(  Btern  "     

na  "     

Branch  "    

Branch  (exten.). . . 

Delawai  e  1  tivision 

Ikill 

Ii 



Delaware  and  Hudson.. 

enlarged 

Del.  4  Karitan  feeder 

Morris  and  Ksspx 

ike  v  Delaware. 

and  Ohio 

Ohio  and  Erie  

Miami 

:      v 

t  v    Kanawha 
sh  and  Erie 


N''\v  fork, 
Pennsylvania, 


N.  Y.  and  Penu. 

New  Jersey, 

Del.  &  Maryland 
Maryland, 

Ohio, 


Virginia, 
Indiana, 


nd  Michigan...    Illinois, 


Total  length  and  cost 3,278  $87,491,283 


Cost. 


Per 

Mile. 


$7,143,789 
1,257,604 

2,419,956 
5,307,252 
3,096,522 
1,039,256 

1,096.178 
3,528,302 
1,275,715 
2,500,176 
4,155,009 

2,500,000 
6,500,000 
2,844,103 
3,100,00(1 
2,750,000 
10,000,000 
4.695,824 
3,750,000 
1,500,000 
5,020,050 

3,057,120 
8.654,337 


$19,679 

19,962 
24,948 
30,677 

26,647 
15,016 
39,208 
21,261 

•23,149 
51,208 

23,150 
60,200 
66,150 
39,693 
203.703 
52,350 
15.000 
21,067 
19,722 
34,150 

33,968 

84,846 


Length  of 
Locks. 


90x15  feet. 
100x15     " 


90x15 
90x11 
80x17 
100x20 
75x8'.. 
76x9 
100x15 
100x21 
100x24 
110x22 

90x15 

90x15 
100x15 


Many  of  these  canals,  like  that  of  the  Erie  in  New  York, 
having  been  enlarged,  both  in  capacity  and  cost,  are  now 
much  greater  than  here  appears. 

CANALS. 

i   OMPAKISON  OF    SEVERAL    IMPORTANT    CANALS    NOW   EXISTING. 


Names   of  Canals. 

Length. 

Seight  of 
Locks. 

No.  of 
Locks. 

ii.     - 

3G3  miles. 

693  feet. 

84 

( fhesapeake  and  Ohio, 

307     " 

3.129     " 

398 

Ikill,    ------ 

108     " 

610     " 

129 

i  e  and  Hudson, 

109     " 

1,073     " 

110 

Rideau  (Canada),           - 

132     " 

445     " 

47 

Welland,     "            .... 

41      " 

330     " 

37 

I*n  Midi  (France),         - 

150     " 

828     " 

100 

Burgundy,     "          -                -        - 

141     " 

1,585      " 

191 

Berry,            "              - 

186     " 

r56    " 

110 

Rhone  to  the  Rhine  (France), 

203     " 

1,208     " 

1(54 

Nantes  to  Brest, 

218     " 

1,711     " 

oss 

North  Holland,          ...          - 

50     " 

Level. 

2 

London  to  Liverpool,    - 

265     " 

1,439      " 

185 

Liverpool  and  Leeds, 

127      " 

901      " 

(  Not  nscer- 
'(        tnlncd. 

Ionia, 

25     " 

188     " 

2s 
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The  Suez  canal  is  100  miles  in  length  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Red  sea;  but  a  direct  line  is  but  about  TO  miles  ; 
over  60  miles  of  this  canal  runs  through  small  lakes  and 
swampy  ground. 

Its  dimensions  are  246  feet  width  at  base,  and  twenty-six 
feet  in  depth  of  water  ;  the  surface  of  water  is  328  feet  in 
width:  The  two  principal  ports  are  Port  Said,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  canal  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Suez,  on  the  entrance 
into  the  Red  sea.  The  length  of  sections  are,  to  wit:  Suez 
to  Bitter  lakes,  ahout  15  miles;  thence  through  these  lakes 
25  miles  ;  thence  through  a  ridge  of  highland  to  Ismailia,  10 
miles,  a  town  halfway  on  the  line,  on  Lake  Timsah;  thence 
through  the  highest  elevation,  by  a  cut  of  150  feet,  about  10 
miles,  to  a  range  of  flats  and  lakes  that  extend  to  Port  Said, 
on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  principal  excavations  are  on  a  length  of  about  thirty 
miles  at  three  different  points.  The  line  of  way,  after  making 
the  three  cuts  as  aforesaid,  was  found  to  be  nearly  on  a  level 
from  one  sea  to  the  other. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  ship  canal  is  reported  to  be  about 
$60,000,000. 

This  great  work  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  April,  1859, 
by  the  removal  of  the  first  earth,  and  the  whole  line  completed 
for  the  grand  opening  celebration,  which  was  commenced  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1869.  The  order  for  celebrating  the 
opening  by  passing  vessels  through  the  canal  was  by  five 
divisions,  in  the  following  manner  : 

"First  Division — Yachts  of  crowned  heads,  princes,  and  ambassadors. 
"Second  Division — Naval  ships. 

"  Third  Division — Steamers  belonging  to  commercial  companies. 
"Fourth  Division — Trading  steamers  not  belonging  to  commercial 
companies. 

"Fifth  Division — Private  ships." 

The  distance  apart  of  the  divisions  in  the  order  of  sailing, 
was  fixed  at  one  kilometre ;   and   the    distance    between   each 
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ship  in  a  division  was  to  be  three  cable  lengths;  maximum 
speed  not  over  five  miles  an  hour,  and  where  the  canal  was 
crooked,  four  miles.- 

Punctually  at  8  o'clock,  November  17,  a.  m.,  her  imperial 
majesty  the  Empress  Eugenie's  steam-yacht,  the  Algie,  moved 
tor  ward  and  entered  the  canal  amid  the  discharge  of  cannon, 
shouts  of  the  people,  and  music. 

LIST    OF    VESSELS. 
The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  vessels  moved  in  the 
line  of  procession  going  through  the  canal: 


1.  Algie, 

2.  Steam  Yacht, 

3.  " 

4.  Garguano, 

5.  Steam  Yacht, 

6.  "  " 
7    De  Valk, 

8.  Ps 

9.  Orontes, 

10.  Rapid, 

1 1 .  Newport, 

12.  Dido 

18.  \otif, 
11.  Forbin, 
15.  Latif, 
it'..  Vulcan, 
i,    Pluto, 
L8.  Peluse, 

19.  Tliabor, 

30.  Hawk, 

21 .  Europe, 

22.  Lynx, 
A  merica, 
Russian  Steamer 


Tonnage. 


28 
24 
25 
26 

■J  7 

28.  S  cilia, 


Principe  Oddone, 
Principe  Tomaso.i 


800 
700 
700 
700 

•  525 
670 
650 

725 

1,000 

700 

700 

650 

700 

800 

2,500 

1,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,500 

900 

2,500 

500 

1,500 


1,200 

1,00(1 

909 


Description. 


Carrying  Empress  Eugenie  and  suite. 
"     the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  suite. 
"     the  Archduke  of  Austria. 
"     a  German  Prince. 
\  Carrying  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
/  and  suite. 

\  Royal  flag  of  Prussia,  with  Prince  Louis 
]  of  Hesse. 

Prince    and    Princess    Henry    of    the 

Netherlands. 
British  Ambassador  Elliot  and  Admi- 
ral Milne. 
Russian  Ambassador,  General  Ignatieff. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Sloop. 


French  Corvette. 

Egyptian  Frigate. 
Austrian  Lloyd's  Company. 

C<  (<  u 

Messageries  Imperiales. 

\  Alexandria  and  Malta  Telegraph  Com- 

I         pany. 

Marc  Fraisinet  et  tils,  Marseilles. 

Dispatch  Boat. 

Austrian  Lloyd's  Company. 

Odessa  and  Alex.  Russian  Company. 

Brindisi  bine  of  Steamers. 
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Name, 

Tonuage. 

Description. 

29. 

Italia. 

900 

Brindisi  Line  of  Steamers, 

30. 

Scylla, 

1,000 

Trieste           "             " 

81. 

Grodavery, 

1,800 

Messageries  Imperiales. 

32. 

Delta, 

2,500 

Peninsular  and  Oriental. 

33. 

p]l  Mase, 

2,000 

Egyptian  Government. 

34. 

Fayonne, 

1,500 

"                 "■ 

35. 

Turkish  Steamer, 

1,500 

Ottoman  Empire. 

36. 

a                 a 

1,500 

it              it 

37. 

U                        11 

1,000 

t<              i< 

38. 

Steam  Yacht, 

Private  British. 

39. 

u           i. 

ll                            u 

40. 

a             t< 

"       Swedish. 

41. 

11                     C( 

"       Norwegian. 

42. 

C«                     t( 

"       Austrian. 

There  were  some  other  large  vessels  that  soon  followed 
this  procession.  It  arrived  at  Ismailia  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th,  the  half-way  station.  This  is  a  town  created  en- 
tirely by  the  necessities  of  the  canal.  Here  center  three 
canals  ;  the  Maritime,  the  Sweetwater,  and  the  canal  from 
Zagasig  to  Ismailia,  which  rims  through  ancient  Goshen  to 
Suez.  This  is  an  auxiliary  canal,  running  from  Ismailia  to 
Suez.  The  Sweetwater  is  also  auxiliary,  and  runs  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  from  Ismailia,  to  Port  Said,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  two,  while  they  supply  fresh  water,  also  allow 
the  transit  of  a  class  of  light  boats  or  barges.  After  a  cele- 
bration at  Ismailia,  the  procession  proceeded  to  the  Port  Suez, 
on  the  Red  sea.  The  inaugural  voyage  through  the  canal  was 
made  with  great  satisfaction  to  all  parties  present. 

At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  there  was 
perhaps  as  great  an  excitement  in  the  different  sections  of  this 
country  for  penetrating  its  vast  interior,  and  drawing  from  it 
the  advantages  of  its  prospective  trade,  as  at  any  period 
since. 

Canals  were  the  leading  mode  for  effecting  this  object,  but 
where   apparently   insurmountable   barriers  presented   them- 
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selves  to  prevent  this  character  of  facilities,  resorts  were 
receiving  consideration  for  other  means  of  effecting  similar 
results. 

Railroads  to  be  used  by  horse-power  were  seriously  contem 
plated,  following  the  plan  of  the  English  tram-roads,  which 
had  been  in  use  there  in  connection  with  transportation  from 
the  coal-mines  as  early  as  the  year  1676;  suggested  no  doubt 
by  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  rockways  in  u*e  by  the 
Egyptians,  for  conveying  the  immense  Mocks  of  stone  for  the 
Pyramids,  and  the  extensive  Roman  highways,  formed  of 
blocks  of  -tone  closely  fitted  together  to  present  a  smooth 
hard  surface  for  carriage-wheels. 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
February,  1825,  in  contemplation  of  a  canal  from  Boston 
to  the  Hudson  river;  Loammi  Baldwin  was  engaged  to 
examine  the  country  and  make  surveys,  and  having  per- 
formed this  service  presented  his  report  and  plans  in  favor  of 
such  work. 

This  plan  was  not  adopted,  no  doubt  from  the  known  suc- 
of  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  railroad  at   this   time, 
f erred  to. 

This  successful  demonstration  of  the  English  railway,  and 
the  test  on  the  same  by  an  engine  called  the  Active  was 
now  claiming  attention,  with  the  hope  that  a  successful  effort 
might  soon  give  steam,  as  ;i  motor,  an  advantage  over  other 
known  power.-  then  in  use  on  railways.  Under  this  state  of 
the  progress  of  internal  improvements,  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  L4th  of  June,  L827,  appointed  commis- 
sioners '<■  examine  and  survey  one  or  more  route-  between 
Boston  and  Alh.-iny,  for  a  railroad;  one  via  Northampton, 
■  I  the  northern  route,  and  another  hy  way  of  Springfield 
called  the  southern;  the  latter  only  was  surveyed.  This  was 
divided  into  two  sections ;  the  firsl  extended  between  Boston 
and  Springfield,  and  the  other  from  the  latter  place  to 
29 
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Greenbush  on  the  Hudson.  A  report  by  this  commission  was 
made  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1828,  favora- 
ble to  this  plan  of  way.  The  greatest  altitude  of  hills  repre- 
sented by  this  survey  and  plan  did  not  exceed  80  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  estimated  amount  for  freight  between  the  two  extreme 
points,  per  annum,  was  84,360  tons,  and  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers for  a  year  was  set  at  30,000.  But  the  commissioners 
predicted  that  it  was  quite  probable  the  sources  of  business 
might  be  increased  to  give  a  more  favorable  result,  by  devel- 
oping new  business  on  the  line ;  and  a  further  inducement 
was  the  contemplated  great  increase  of  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  its  vicinity  ;  probably  more  than  the  entire  expenditure  for 
the  work  when  completed.  This  report  was  signed  by  Nahum 
Mitchell,  and  Samuel  McKay,  commissioners,  and  James  F. 
Baldwin,  engineer. 

The  Legislature  now  referred  this  report  to  an  able  and 
more  extensive  committee,  of  the  following  names :  Levi 
Lincoln,  Nathan  Hale,  Stephen  White,  David  Henshaw, 
Thomas  Walter  Ward,  Royal  Makepeace,  George  Bond, 
William  Foster,  and  Edward  H.  Robbins,  Junior,  who  sub- 
mitted their  report  (which  was  quite  voluminous)  to  that  body, 
January  16,  1829. 

The  southern  route  was  selected  by  this  committee,  and  by 
survey  was  198  miles  in  length  ;  the  elevation  of  the  line  on 
the  ridge  between  Worcester  and  Springfield  was  found  to  be 
918  feet,  and  that  between  Springfield  and  Pittsfield  was 
1,440  feet,  and  the  ridge  beyond  Pittsfield  966  feet. 

The  plan  of  construction  adopted  by  this  commission  was 
a  continuous  stone  wall  laid  sufficiently  deep  as  not  to  be 
affected  by  frost,  and  with  a  granite  cap  twelve  inches  in 
height  and  same  in  width,  for  the  support  of  a  flat  iron  rail 
for  the  car-wheels  to  run  upon. 

The  average  estimated  cost  per  mile  for  such  track  was 
6,1434.17,  making  a  total  cost  of  the  road  from  Boston  to 
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Albany  $3,254,876.4-6.  Cost  of  freight  was  estimated  at  $1.97 
per  ton  over  the  whole  road,  and  for  passengers  82^  cents;  this 
estimate  was  based  upon  stationary  engines;  and  without  the 
-tat  ionary  engine,  using  only  horse-power,  $1 .05  per  passenger; 
then  for  support  of  road,  and  to  yield  an  income  on  cost  of 
construction,  $2  was  added  for  toll,  making  a  passage, 
through,  cost  $3.05.  The  committee  add,  for  explanation, 
that,  considering  the  difference  of  cost  of  coal  in  favor  of 
English  roads,  compared  with  the  expense  of  coal  for 
strain-power  in  this  country,  they  decided  in  favor  of  horse- 
power, 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  knowledge  then  obtained  be- 
tween the  relative  value  of  horse-power  and  steam-power,  so 
late  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  1829,  only  forty -four 
years  ago. 

It  was  estimated  by  this  able  commission  that  the  total 
annual  receipts  of  the  road  would  amount  to  $203,000  ;  com- 
paring this  with  the  first  annual  receipts  of  the  railroad  in 
1842,  when  embracing  only  the  Western  railroad  from 
Worcester  to  Albany,  which  was  512,688,  it  gives  a  further 
idea  of  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  had  at  that  time  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  this  class  of  roads  for  developing 
liusiness.* 


3&  Records  of  Department  of  State,  Boston.  Also,  see  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  presented  to  the  Legislature  January  7,  1826,  on  the  survey 
of  different  routes  for  a  canal  from  Boston  to  Hudson  river,  by  that  board,  signed  by  Nathan 
Willis,  Elihu  Hoyt,  and  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Canal  Commissioners. 

Also,  see  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Internal  Improvements  on  the  practica- 
bility and  expediency  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  river,  and  from  Boston  in 
Idem  e,  submitted  to  the  General  Court,  January  lfi,  1829,  which  contains  profiles  and 
plans  of  the  routes,  signed  by  Levi  Lincoln,  Nathan  Hale,  David  Henshaw,  Thomas  W. 
Ward,  Royal  Makepeace,  George  Bond,  William  Foster,  and  Edward  H.  Bobbins,  Jr. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  estimated  business  that  was  expected  to  be  done  by  a  railroad 
on  this  line  and  the  result  that  followed  by  the  road  in  full  operation  were  widely  apart. 
First,  the  cost  of  the  road  was  much  greater  than  estimated,  and  the  business  i.evcloped 
far  exceeded  the  expectation.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  cODBlderi  d  that 
no  such  business  had  ever  before  been  known,  and  that  all  was  an  experiment— an  untiod 
path. 
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But  while  much  effort  was  expended  by  the  labor  and 
thought  of  many  intelligent  minds,  with  the  endeavor  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion,  and  to  obtain  a  grant  by  the  Legisla- 
ture favoring  its  construction  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
which  failed  of  success,  private  enterprise  was  effectively  at 
work  at  the  same  time  in  another  direction,  which  established 
the  principle  in  Massachusetts  of  excluding  works  of  internal 
improvement  from  the  expense  and  control  of  the  State,  except 
on  the  principle  of  aid  to  individual  labors,  and  that  by  receiv- 
ing ample  security. 

The  charter  of  the  Granite  railroad  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1825,  and  finished  and  opened  for  business 
in  1827. 

This  was  the  first  railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
It  connected  the  granite  quarries  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  with 
the  Neponset  river  ;  about  three  miles  in  length.  It  had  the  flat 
iron  mil,  3  inches  wide  by  -f  inch  thick,  laid  upon  wooden  sills, 
but  stone  sills  were  substituted  afterwards.  This  road  had  an 
inclination  of  27  feet  to  the  mile,  with  a  plain  of  380  feet  in 
length,  having  an  inclination  of  one  foot  to  four  and  a  half 
feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  plain  where  the  descending- 
cars  drew  up  the  empty  ones,  it  was  worked  by  horse- 
power. 

It  is  reported  that  the  first  locomotive  engine  used  in  this 
country  was  made  in  England,  at  Stourbridge,  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  first  run  on  the  Honesdale  railroad,  that  was  owned 
and  constructed  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
for  bringing  coal  from  the  mines  to  their  canal. 

The  first  locomotive  engine  built  in  the  United  States  was 
at  New  York,  by  the  Kembles,  at  their  shop  in  West  street, 
for  tlir  railroad  connecting  Charleston  with  Hamburg  on  the 
Savannah  river,  through  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1830. 

This  now  brings  the  subject  to  the  time  when  the  trial  was 
made  to  test  the  relative  value  of  horse  and  steam  power,  by 
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the  trial  of  locomotives,  October,  1829,  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway. 

For  rapid  traveling,  railways  were  now  to  supersede  canals, 
but  by  no  means  to  take  their  place  for  transportation  of 
freight,  in  point  of  economy  in  expense.  The  necessity  and 
value  of  water  communication  is  as  well  recognized  every- 
where now  as  heretofore.  Great  efforts  are  at  this  time  being 
made  in  Europe,  on  a  large  scale.  Some  of  these  contem- 
plated works  are  canals  connecting  Berlin  and  Dresden,  and 
Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  other  important  points. 
And  the  time,  it  is  here  predicted,  is  not  distant  when,  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  a  similar  work  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river,  ordinary  sloops  and  brigs 
will  be  enabled  to  pass  from  Hudson  river,  via  the  canals,  the 
lakes,  and  the  Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  New 
York. 

The  year  1830  may  be  taken  as  the  commencement  in  the 
United  States  of  the  railroad  system  for  the  use  of  steam  as 
a  motor  applied  to  the  locomotive  or  traveling  engine.  Large 
enterprises  of  this  character  were  now  commenced  in  nearly 
all  the  old  States. 

The  idea  of  constructing  a  work  between  Boston  and  Al- 
bany, for  securing  a  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Great  West,  for 
the  emporium  of  New  England  was  still  continued. 

A  charter  was  granted,  March  15,  1833,  for  a  road  between 
Worcester  and  Albany,  to  continue  the  road  then  in  progress 
from  Boston  to  Worcester.  It  was  organized,  January  7, 
1836,  and  completed  and  opened  for  use  early  in  1812.  By 
some,  its  success  appeared  unfavorable, when  P.P.  F.  Degrand, 
its  friend  and  able  financier  made  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks at  the  annual  meeting,  March  15,  1813  : 


*  See  History  of  Railroads  in  United  States,  by  Hunry  vr.  Poor,  N.  V.;  also,  sec  Hay- 
den's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  and  Oeorge  P.  Putnam's  World's  Progress,  on  subject  of  Rail- 
roads and  Steam-Engines. 
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"  Mr.  President— Did  you  ever  hear  of  Clinton's  big  ditch  ?  and  are 
you  aware  that  men  are  now  living  who,  after  predicting  (in  relation  to 
the  big  ditch),  that  internal  improvement  was  but  another  word  for 
eternal  taxation,  have  nevertheless  witnessed  in  fifteen  years  the  payment 
of  the  whole  cost  of  that  whole  work,  principal  and  interest,  from  its 
own  earnings,  and  have  seen  its  receipts  swelling  with  a  mighty  tide, 
from, 

$14,338  in  1821,  when    81  miles  were  opened,  to 
04,072  in  1822,  when    116 
152,958  in  1823,  when  1G0  "  " 

340,701  in  1824,  when  280  "  " 

566, 112  in  1825,  when  it  was   completed  and  opened  its  whole 
length  of  363  miles  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 
762,003  in  1820. 
859,058  in  1827. 
1,050,092  in  1830,  and  to 
2,033,504  in  1841. 
"Mr.  President,  don't  you  see  by  this  statistical  detail  that  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1825,  the  first  year  after  its  completion, 
was  about  the  same  as  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Western  railroad  during 
its  first  year  ?  and  don't  you  perceive  that  in  1820,  its  second  year,  the 
Erie  canal  gave  a  gross  revenue  of  $702,000  ? 

"Mr.  President,  are  you  not  aware  that  the  Western  railroad  is  but 
the  continuation  of  the  Erie  canal,  by  the  best  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  the  best  customers  for  Western  produce,  who  are  the  very  men 
who  can  furnish,  most  economically,  the  manufactures,  the  products  of 
the  fisheries,  which  the  West  desires  in  return  ? 

"  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  actual  value  of  the  articles  transiiorted 
on  the  Erie  canal,  exceeds  in  amount  the  value  of  the  whole  of  our 
domestic  exports  to  foreign  countries  from  the  whole  United  States  '. 
and  that  the  Western  railroad  gives  easy  access  to  this  immense  trade? 
"  Are  you  not  aware  that,  at  the  lock  just  west  of  Albany  and  Troy, 
one  boat  passes  on  an  average,  night  and  day,  every  eleven  minutes 
during  the  whole  season  of  navigation? 

"And  are  you  not  aware  that  a  fair  share  of  this  immense  trade 
belongs,  of  right,  to  the  wide-awake  people  who  live  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Albany  long  wharf,  or  if  you  prefer,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Buffalo 
long  wharf? 

"I  say  belongs  of  right;  because  the  laws  of  trade  are  immutable. 
The  produce  of  the  West  will  seek  its  best  market,  which  is  New  Eng- 
land, and  will  seek  it  through  the  best,  the  most  secure,  the  quickest 
channel,  which  is  the  Western  railroad  ;  and  again  the  same  immutable 
law  will  give  the  return  trade  to  the  New  England  man;  because  he  is 
the  person  who  can  most  economically,  either  manufacture  or  fish  out  of 
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the  .sea  what  the  West  wants.  The  law  of  trade  is  immutable.  That 
race  of  men  will  take  the  trade  which  can  transact  the  business  the 
cheapest,  and  that  race  of  men  is  the  New  England  race.  What  nature 
has  denied  to  New  England,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  has  been  supplied  by 
the  unceasing  industry  and  inventive  faculty  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
seek  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  earth  whatever  may  find  a  market 
in  any  other  place  on  the  globe. 

"Looking  at  these  facts,  and  looking  at  the  trade  pre-existing  be- 
tween Boston  and  Albany,  and  between  Boston  and  the  great  West,  is  it 
not  fair  to  presume  that  the  success  of  the  Western  railroad  will  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious  predecessor,  the  Erie  canal  ?  Is  not 
the  success  clearly  written  in  the  result  of  the  operations  of  1842?  Is  it 
not  there  written  that  the  success  of  the  Western  railroad,  like  that  of 
the  Erie  canal,  will,  in  a  few  years,  far  exceed  the  most  sanguine  predic- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine.  Let  $512,000,  the  receipts  of  the  Western 
railroad  for  1842,  being  the  first  year  of  its  life,  after  reaching  Albany; 
let  these  $512,000  increase  in  like  progression  of  the  receipts  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  our  annual  income,  in  1847,  will  be  $1,000,000,  from  which 
take  estimated  expenses  and  interest  on  the  loans  and  sinking  fund,  for 
the  increase  of  business — say,  050,000,  and  there  will  remain,  net 
$350,000,  which  is  11£  per  cent,  on  the  stock  of  the  road." 

The  following  table  of  receipts  and  expenses  shows  the  actual 
result  of  the  business  of  the  Western  railroad,  for  fourteen 
years,  proving  the  remarkable  correctness  of  the  prediction  of 
Mr.  Degrand,  made  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  1843: 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net 
Receipts. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net 
Receipts. 

1842 

$512,688 

$266,619 

$246,069 

1849 

$1,343,810 

$588,223 

$755,487 

1843 

573,882 

303,793 

269,909 

1850 

1,366,252 

607.549 

758,703 

1844 

753,752 

314,074 

439,678 

1851 

1,355,894 

597,756 

758,138 

1845 

813,480 

370,621 

442,859 

1852 

1,389,373 

656,687 

732,686 

184(5 

878,417 

412,679 

467,738 

1853 

1,525,228 

778,487 

746,741 

1847 

1,325,336 

676,689 

648,649 

1859 

1,767,068 

938,792 

828,275 

1848 

1,332,068 

652,357 

679,711 

1867 

4,086,70? 

2,837,411 

1,162,150 

Year. 

Total  Cost. 

Income. 

Expense. 

Net 
Income. 

Interest. 

Dividend. 

Per 

Cent. 

1843 
1853 

1  S.V.I 

1867 

$7,566,791 
9,953,758 
11,030,279 
12,692,361 

$573,882 
1,526,228 

1,767,1168 
4,086,707 

1303,973 

778,487 

938,792 

2,837,411 

(269,909 

746,711 
828,275 

1,162,150 

{350,179 

266,397 

$478,096 

895,753 

8 
10 
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The  capital  of  the  Western  railroad,  at  first,  was  £2,000,000. 
This  stock  was  subscribed  for  by  over  2,200  persons,  which 
shows  the  further  doubt  of  large  capitalists  in  the  success  of 
this  enterprise.  The  first  directors,  chosen  at  its  organization, 
were  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Edmoud  Dwight,  George  Bliss, 
William  Lawrence,  Henry  Rice,  John  Henshaw,  Francis  Jack- 
son, Josiah  Quincy,  Junior,  and  Justice  Willard.  Major 
William  Gibbs  McNeil  was  chief-engineer,  and  Captain  H. 
Swift,  resident-engineer. 

At  the  organization  of  the  directors,  Thomas  B.  Wales  was 
president;  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior,  treasurer;  Ellis  Gray  Lor- 
ing  was  appointed  clerk;  and  George  Bliss,  of  Springfield, 
general  superintendent.  The  new  estimate  of  the  cost  was 
$3,000,000.  During  the  winter  of  1836  the  Legislature  in- 
creased the  capital  stock  to  $3,000,000,  and  directed  the 
treasurer  to  subscribe  $1,000,000  to  the  stock  of  the  road. 

Of  the  nine  directors  now,  six  were  by  law  chosen  by  the 
stockholders,  and  three  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  length  of  the  road  was  as  follows  : 


From  Worcester  to  Springfield, 
Springfield  to  State  Line, 
' '      State  Line  to  Hudson  River, 

Distance  from  Worcester  to  Albany. 
From  Boston  to  Worcester,    - 

Length  from  Boston  to  Albany, 


54  miles,  and 3,680  feet. 
63  •  568     " 

38  "       1,180     " 


156 

44 

200 


148     " 
1,635     " 


1. 


The  extreme  elevations  are:  Charlton  summit,  900  feet; 
Springfield  center,  71  feet  ;  Washington  summit,  Berkshire 
county,  1,456  feet ;  State  line,  916. 

The  highest  grade  at  Washington  summit  is  80  feet  to  the 
mile. 

Twenty  miles  of  this  road,  commencing  at  Worcester,  were 
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put  under  contract  in  January,  1837,  and  the  work  began  in 
February,  following. 

In  June,  the  same  year,  the  balance  of  the  road  from  East 
Brookfield  to  Springfield  was  put  under  contract,  and  work 
began  in  July  following.  On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1839, 
this  road  was  opened  for  travel  between  Worcester  and 
Springfield.  The  total  cost  of  this  part  of  the  road  was 
$1,972,985  ;  or,  $36,135  per  mile. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1842  the  whole  line  of 
this  road,  except  fifteen  miles,  run  on  the  Hudson  and  Berk- 
shire road,  was  completed  to  the  State  line  ;  and  the  road 
through  the  State  of  New  York  to  Albany,  from  the  line,  was 
finished  on  September  12,  1842. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  road  as  now  finished  was  $7,566,791; 
and,  with  the  improvements  to  1853,  the  total  cost  was 
$9,953,75S. 

It  is  no  doubt,  true,  that  there  was  as  much  economy  in  the 
expenditure  for  the  construction  of  this  road  as  in  that  of  any 
other  railroad  in  this  country,  and  that  the  rates  paid  for  loans 
were  more  favorable  than  that  of  any  other.  Mr.  P.  P.  F. 
Degrand*  was  the  financial  agent,  who  was  noted  for  his  skill 
and  ability  in  matters  of  finance. 

RAILROAD  FROM    SOUTHBRIDGE  TO  BOSTON. 

This  line  of  railroad,  now  forming  a  direct  daily  communi- 
cation between  Southbridge  and  Boston,  has  been  the  result 
of  the  union  of  several  distinct  railroad  corporations. 

*  Peter  Paul  Francis  Degrand  died  at  Boston,  December  23,  1855,  aged  seventy-five.  He 
was  a  native  of  Marseilles,  France,  and  came  to  Boston  about  18U3.  His  principal  business 
was  as  merchant  and  banker.  In  May,  1819,  lie  issued  the  first  number  of  a  commercial 
paper,  called  The  We  /./.'/  Report,  which  he  continued  for  ten  years. 

He  commenced  as  a  stock-broker  in  1835,  and  was  noted  foi  his  correct  knowledge  ol  tin 
value  of  stocks  and  financial  affairs,  and  was  among  the  most  reliable  men  of  his  time.  By  his 
last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  $120,000  to  public  uses.  A  large  portion  of  this  was 
given  for  the  supply  of  books  in  the  French  language,  on  scientific  subjects,  to  the  library 
of  Harvard  college;  another  pari  was  given  to  the  city  of  Boston;  the  income  to  be  expended 
for  books  of  amusements  for  children  in  the  public  schools;  and  the  remainder  divided 
among  eight  charitable  institutions. 
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The  charters  of  these  several  roads,  their  separate  locations, 
length  of  line,  and  final  union,  were  as  follows  : 

First.  —The  "VYalpole  road,  extending  from  Dedham  to  Walpole,  8  miles, 
chartered  on  April  16,  1846. 

Second. — Norfolk  County  road,  extending  from  Walpole  to  Blackstone, 
18  miles,  chartered  on  April  24,  1847. 

Third. —  The  Walpole  and  Norfolk  County  roads,  united  under  the 
Norfolk  County  road,  chartered  on  July  19,  1847. 

Fourth. — The  Southbridge  and  Blackstone  road,  about  34  miles,  was 
chartered  on  May  1,  1840. 

Fifth. — The  Midland  railroad,  extending  from  foot  of  Summer  street, 
Boston,  to  Dedham,  about  12  miles,  was  chartered  on  May  2,  1850. 

Sixth. — The  East  Thompson  railroad,  running  through  a  part  of  Con- 
necticut, in  the  line  of  the  Southbridge  and  Blackstone  road,  was  char- 
tered in  May,  1853. 

Seventh. — The  Boston  and  New  York  Central  railroad  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Norfolk  County,  Southbridge  and  Blackstone,  and  the 
Midland  railroads,  using  the  East  Thompson  road  as  a  part  of  the  line, 
but  not  united  in  the  corporation,  was  organized  on  December  12,  1853. 

Eighth. — The  Midland  railroad,  with  the  right  to  purchase  all  of  the 
foregoing  railroads,  from  Boston  to  Mechanicsville,  in  Thompson,  Con- 
necticut, to  unite  with  the  Norwich  road,  and  to  include  the  branch 
from  Webster  to  Southbridge,  was  chartered  on  March  19,  1858. 

Ninth. — The  Midland  Land  Damage  railroad,  with  the  right  to  take  all 
the  foregoing  railroads,  was  chartered  in  1861. 

Tenth. — This  road  was  organized  as  the  Southern  Midland  railroad  in 
1863. 

Eleventh. — The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  including  the  foregoing,  with 
an  extension  through  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  to  the 
Hudson  river,  at  Fishkill,  was  chartered  in  the  year  1863. 

DISTANCE  AND  LENGTH    OF   THIS   ROAD  BETWEEN 
SOUTHBRIDGE  AND  BOSTON. 

Miles. 

Length  from  Boston  to  Dedham  Junction,        ...         -  12-^,- 

"          "     Dedham  to  Walpole, 6-A% 

"          "      Walpole  to  Blackstone,         -----  17-^*- 

"          "      Blackstone  to  East  Thompson,          -  16-1Vu 

"           "      East  Thompson  to  Webster  Junction,  -         -         -  Gihfu 

"          "      Webster  Junction  to  Southbridge,  -         -         -         -  ll-,3^ 


Total  distance  from  Southbridge  to  Boston,  -         -         -     70tuit 

The  road  from  Dedham  to  Blackstone,  23 -frfa  miles,  cost  $950,605.00, 
and  was  opened  for  travel,  April  23,  1849,  and  finished  to  Mechanics- 
ville, the  junction  with  Norwich  and  Worcester  railroad,  in  the  year 
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1855.  The  entire  line  to  the  depot  in  Southbridge  was  finished  by  putting 
down  the  last  rail  at  5}4  o'clock,  p.  m.,  November  9,  1866,  when  the 
first  train  of  cars,  the  same  evening,  having  run  from  Boston,  over  the 
whole  line,  entered  the  depot  grounds  in  Southbridge." 

Throng]!  many  delays  and  great  disadvantages  had  in  the 
construction  of  this  line  of  road  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  principally  for  the  want  of  ready  cash  capital,  the  money 
expended  to  complete  and  put  the  same  in  order  for  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  including  its  full  equipment,  was  about 
s.\000,000,  for  the  70  miles  as  now  traveled  between  South- 
bridge  and  Boston. 

The  completion  of  this  road  was  an  affair  anxiously  looked 
for  by  the  people  of  this  town,  from  the  time  the  charter 
was  granted  for  the  Southbridge  and  Blackstone  road,  May  1, 
I  SiO,  a  period  of  about  17  years. 

It  was  not  unexpected  that  the  people  here  and  vicinity 
would  manifest  great  satisfaction  at  this  desired  result. 

But  it  is  proper  to  record  here,  that,  amidst  this  rejoicing 
ami  congratulation,  for  the  consummation  of  so  desirable  an 
object  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  town,  an  accident  occurred  which  caused  great  sadness 
on  this  occasion. 

The  following  obituary  notice  in  The  Southbridge  Journal, 
issued  on  Friday,  November  23,  1866,  following  this  occur- 
rence, is  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  sad  affair,  without  further 
comment  : 

"OBITUARY. 

"  Died  at  the  Edwards  House  in  Southbridge,  November  ^0,  Timothy 
Farrar  Crane,  son  of  Edward  Crane,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  aged 
33  years  and  it  mouths. 

"The  record  (if  his  active  life  had  but  just  commenced,  when  he  met 
with  the  accident  which  terminated  fatally:  but  it  was  long  enough  to 
disclose  the  leading  traits  of  his  character  and  give  promise  of  a  career 
of  usefulness. 

•■  lie    was    born   at    Exeter,    New    Hampshire,  February  8,    184:!.  and 
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graduated  at  Yale,  in  the  class  of  1864.  He  took  fair  rank  among  his 
classmates  at  school  and  college.  But  his  ambition  led  him  to  the 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  a  practical  life,  rather  than  his  text-books, 
although  it  is  said  thai  he  excelled  in  mathematics. 

"  Since  he  graduated  lie  has  been  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie  railroad.  This  was  his 
chosen  Held  of  occcupation,  and  he  was  intending  to  give  to  it  the  whole 
of  his  business  life;  but  it  has  closed  in  the  midst  of  his  activity,  and 
in  the  first  budding  of  his  manhood. 

"On  Saturday  noon  last,  the  17th  instant,  in  the  line  of  his  duty  as 
superintendent  of  construction,  upon  this  branch  of  said  railroad,  while 
riding  upon  one  of  the  cars  of  the  gravel  train,  the  shackling  gave  way, 
and  he  was  thrown  violently  upon  the  bridge  over  Main  street,  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  center  village  of  this  town,  breaking  his  leg,  disloca- 
ting his  ankle  and  mangling  his  foot,  also  breaking  his  left  arm  in  two 
places.  He  was  taken  to  the  hotel  and  attended  by  Dr.  Hartwell,  until 
his  father  and  mother,  and  Drs.  Miller  and  Clark,  of  Boston,  arrived  in 
the  evening. 

' '  His  wounds  were  not  examined  on  account  of  his  low  state  until 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  1  tones  were  set,  and  his  wounds  properly 
dressed.  But  the  shock  to  his  system  wTas  too  great.  He  never  recovered 
from  the  reaction,  but  rapidly  sunk  away,  remaining  mostly  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  till  Tuesday  morning,  when  he  revived,  and  bade  his 
father,  and  mother,  and  friends  a  long  farewell;  said  he  was  prepared  to 
die,  and  sank  to  his  eternal  rest  upon  the  bosom  of  his  Maker. 

1  'Young  Crane  became  a  member  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mean's  Congregational 
church,  in  Dorchester,  January  1,  1859,  and  since  has  led  a  pure  and  holy 
life,  consistent  with  his  profession. 

"The  crape  hanging  at  the  doors  of  all  the  shops  along  our  street,  the 
anxious  looks  and  tearful  eyes  on  Tuesday,  soon  told  how  deep  was  the 
sorrow  our  people  felt  at  the  event  of  his  death.  Though  a  stranger  to 
most,  his  prompt  and  energetic  efforts  to  bring  about  the  completion 
of  our  road,  the  inspiration  his  activity  gave  to  the  work,  pushing  it  on 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  his  genial  and  manly  character,  endeared 
him  to  all.  He  was  the  life  of  the  enterprise  under  his  care,  and  we 
loved  him  as  a  brother.  Wednesday,  a  large  number  of  our  leading 
citizens,  after  a  short  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Palmer,  at  the  hotel,  escorted 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  the  remains  to  Dorchester,  on  aspecial 
train,  and  returned  in  the  evening." 
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RAILROAD  PROGRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  extraordinary  progress  of 
railroad  construction  in  the  United  States,  each  year,  since  the 
first  railroad  was  bnilt  in  this  country  (that  of  the  Granite 
railway),  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  giving  length  of  finished 
roads  from  January  7,  1828,  to  1869  : 


1828,  miles  finished,  - 

3 

1849, 

miles  finished, 

»  -  6,350 

1829,      " 

28 

1850, 

i . 

7,475 

1830, 

41 

1851, 

" 

-  8,589 

1831,      " 

54 

1852, 

" 

11,027 

1832, 

-   131 

1853, 

(.i 

-  13,497 

1833, 

576 

1854, 

■• 

-   15,672 

1834, 

-   762 

1855, 

" 

-  17,398 

1835,      " 

918 

1856, 

1 1 

-   19,251 

1836. 

-  1,102 

1857, 

1 1 

-  22,025 

1837, 

-   1,421 

1858, 

IC 

-   25,090 

1838, 

-  1,843 

1859, 

" 

-  26,755 

1839,      " 

-   1,920 

1860, 

I . 

-   28,771 

1840, 

-  2,197 

1861, 

a 

-  30,593 

1841, 

-   3,319 

1862, 

.. 

-   31,769 

L842, 

-  3,877 

1863, 

'k 

-  32,447 

1843, 

4,174 

1864, 

" 

-   33,860 

1844, 

-  4,311 

1865, 

-  34,442 

1845, 

4,522 

1866, 

■• 

-   35,351 

1840, 

-  4,870 

1867, 

" 

-  36,896 

1847, 

-   5,336 

1868, 

1 1 

39,538 

1848, 

-  5,682 

1869, 

. . 

-  44,60:; 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  near  approximation  to  a  correct 
result.  The  progress  of  new  roads  and  the  extension  of  oh! 
roads  is  constant,  and  the  difficulty  great  in  always  obtaining 
accurate  facts. 
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TABLE  FOR  1868. 
Miles  of  Railroads  and  their  Cost  in  Each  State  and  Territory. 


States  and  Territories. 

Miles. 

Cost. 

Total 
Miles. 

Total  Cost. 

New  England  States. 

Maine 

560 

119,789,521 

New  Hampshire    - 

669 

22,975.81!) 

Vermont    - 

604 

25,347,149 

Massachusetts 

1,425 

72,345.521 

Rhode  Island    - 

121 

5,006,665 

Connecticut 

641 

23,664,859 

Middle  States. 



4,020 

$169,129,034 

New  York 

4,382 

182,538,123 

New  Jersey  - 

1)78 

69,770,243 

Pennsylvania     - 

4,398 

226,772,257 

Delaware 

248 

7,483,596 

South  Atlantic. 
Maryland      - 

9  946 

486  564,219 

458 

84,620,899 

West  Virginia   - 

365 

22,972,154 

Virginia        - 

1,494 

49,365,194 

North  Carolina 

1,096 

25,687,414 

South  Carolina     - 

1,077 

25,181,600 

Georgia     - 

1,575 

34,352,624 

Gulf  States. 
Florida 

6,065 

192  129  885 

440 

9,416,000 

Alabama   - 

953 

28,511,726 

Mississippi    - 

900 

25,508,404 

Louisiana 

371 

14,386,557 

Texas   -        -        -        - 

513 

15,200,000 

South- Western. 

3,177 

93,022,687 

Tennessee 

1,436 

44,386,387 

Kentucky     - 

813 

28,799,285 

Arkansas  - 

113 

4,400,000 

North- Western. 
Ohio     • 

2  362 

77  625.1'n  2 

3,500 

150,000,000 

Indiana     -         -         - 

2,600 

100,000,000 

Michigan 

1,200 

44,500,000 

Illinois 

3,500 

150,600,000 

Wisconsin     - 

1,200 

48,500,000 

Minnesota 

570 

18,200,000 

Iowa     -         -         -         - 

1,500 

61,300.1(00 

Missouri    - 

1,300 

55,000,500 

Interior  Western. 
Kansas 

15  370 

626,600,500 

648 

30,800,000 

Nebraska 

555 

21,000,000 

Wyoming 

510 

25,000,000 

Utah 

500 

18,000,000 

Nevada 

550 

25,000,000 

Pacific  States. 
California 

2,763 

119,800,000 

750 

30,300,000 

Oregon 

150 

5,000,000 

nuary  1 

000 

1        35,300,000 

1869 

Total  miles  and  cost  to  Ja 

44,603 

$1,800,172,037 
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In  1872  the  length  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  was 
more  than  70,000  miles;  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000,000. 

The  length  and  cost  of  railroads  in  the  last  above  statement 
include  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  roads  as  finished. 

These  two  roads,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States, 
were  muted  at  2.47  o'clock,  p.  m.,  May  10,  1869.  The  last 
rail  was  laid  at  Promontory  Point  with  much  formality. 
Telegraphic  dispatches  were  forwarded  by  an  attachment  of 
the  electric  wires  to  the  last  spike  to  be  driven,  and  the  dis- 
patch was  sent  forward  by  the  blow  from  the  hammer  as  it 
fell  upon  the  spike  that  fastened  the  last  rail. 

These  wires,  which  received  the  dispatch  by  the  blow  of  the 
hammer,  were  connected  with  San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  and  many  other  places, 
which,  being  prepared,  received  the  signal  of  the  hammer 
about  the  same  instant. 
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LENGTH  OF  CONNECTING  ROADS  FROM  BANGOR.   MAINE, 
TO  SAX  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Miles. 

Miles . 

Elevation  above  the  Sea. 

Bangor  to  Portland, 

138 

Portland  to  Boston, 

108 

246 

Boston  to  Springfield, 

98 

Springfield  to  New  York,  - 

1 36 

234 

New  York  to  Dunkirk, 

401 

Dunkirk  to  Toledo,     - 

256 

Toledo  to  Chicago, 

529 

1,246 

Chicago  to  Omaha, 

400 

400 

967   te.t. 

Omaha  to  Fremont, 

46 

1,215     " 

Fremont  to  Columbus, 

45 

1,455     k< 

Columbus  to  Kearney,      - 

100 

2A28     '' 

Kearney  to  North  Platte, 

100 

2,830     •• 

North  Platte  to  Julesbury, 

86 

3,557     '• 

Julesbury  to  Cheyenne, 

140 

6,062     •• 

Cheyennne  to  Summit  Black  Hills, 

32 

8,262     " 

Black  Hills  to  Laramie,  - 

23 

7,134     " 

Laramie  to  Fort  Benton, 

123 

7,534     " 

Fort  Benton  to  Green  River,   - 

149 

6,092     '• 

Green  River- to  Fort  Bridger, 

67 

6,644     " 

Fort  Bridger  to  Echo  Canon, 

61 

6,333    " 

Echo  Canon  to  Weber  Canon, 

52 

4,462     " 

Weber  Canon  to  Summit  of  Pro-  ) 
montory  Ridge,  the  west  terminus  [- 

60 

1,084 

4.932       • 

of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,        ) 

Promontory  Point  toLocom.  Springs, 

34 

l.-Jir,     - 

Locomotive  Spr'gs  to  HumboldtWells 

130 

5,650      ^ 

Humboldt  Wells  to  Humboldt  Lake, 

270 

4,047     " 

Humboldl  Lake  to  Big  Bend, 

49 

4,217     " 

Big  Bend  to  Truckee  River,    - 

100 

5,860     ': 
Summit,  7,042 

Truckee  River  to  Cisco, 

26 

5,950     " 

Cisco  to  Alta, 

23 

3,035      " 

A  It  a,  to  Colfax,    - 

15 

2,448      " 

Colfax   In   Sacramento  end  of  Cen-  / 

50 

697 

56     " 

tral  Pacific  Railroad,  -        .         -  \ 

Sacramento  to  San  Francisco, 

120 

Total  length  Bangor  to  San  Francisco 

4,027 

Proceedings  at  Promontory  Point  in  laying  the  last  rail  to 
unite  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railroads,  May  10, 
1869.     This  location  is  in  I 'tali  territory. 

"1st.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  asking 
the  favor  of  Heaven  upon  the  enterprise. 
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"  2d.  Laying  the  two  rails  opposite  each  other,  preparatory  for  uniting 
the  two  roads. 

"3.  Presentation  of  spikes  for  fastening  the  two  rails,  one  presented 
by  Dr.  Ilarkness,  in  behalf  of  California,  for  the  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road; and  one  presented  by  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Tuttle,  in  behalf  of  Nevada 
and  Arizona,  and  one  presented  by  Governor  Safford,  in  behalf  of  Union 
Pacific  railroad.  Governor  Safford  then  made  a  response  in  behalf  of 
Central  Pacific  road,  and  General  G.  M.  Dodge  addressed  the  assemblage 
in  behalf  of  the  Union  Pacific  road." 

The  spikes  were  now  placed  in  readiness  for  driving,  with 
wires  attached,  for  delivering  the  messages  of  notice  of  fasten- 
ing of  last  rails. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  the  Associated  Press, 
and  operators  of   telegraph   lines  at    different  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  through  the  East  were  now  notified  by  tele- 
graphic dispatches  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  announcement  of 
the  blow  of  the  hammer  which  would  be  the  signal  for  dis- 
patching the  news  of  the  completion  of  this  great  enterprise. 
This  announcement  came  to  the  city  of  Washington  and  other 
places  at  2.20  o'clock,  p.  m.,  May  10.     Mr.  Tinker,  manager  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph    office,  in  Washington,  placed  a 
magnetic   bell-sounder  in  the  public  office  of  that  company, 
connecting  the  same  with  the   main  lines,   and   notified   the 
principal  offices  to  be  ready.  New  Orleans  instantly  responded, 
the  answer  being  read  from  the  tap  on  the  magnetic  bell  in  that 
office,  and  New  York  made  the  same  response,  when  all  sorts 
of  inquiries  came  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  Omaha 
replied  "  To  everybody.     Keep  quiet.     When  the  last  spike  is 
in  readiness  they  will  say,  'Done.'     Don't  break  the  circuit,  but 
watch  for  the  signals  of  the  blows  from  the  hammer."     Pro- 
montory Point  now  says,  "Almost  ready ;  hats  off:  prayer   is 
being   made."     A  silence  for  the  prayer  ensued.      At  2.40 
o'clock   the  bell  tapped  again;   word   came  from  Promontory 
Point,  "  We  have  done  praying  ;  the  spike  is  about  to  be  driven  " 
Answer  is  given,  "  We  arc  all  ready  in  the  East." 
30a 
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Promontory  Point  now  says:  "All  ready  now ;  the  spike  will 
be  driven ;  the  signal  will  be  three  dots  for  the  commencement  of  the 
blows.'''1 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then  the  hammer  of  the 
magnet  tapped  the  bell  one,  two,  three,  which  was  the  signal  ; 
another  pause  for  a  few  seconds,  then  the  lightning  came  Hash- 
ing over  the  wires  eastward,  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles, 
from  Promontory  Point,  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  to 
Washington,  and  to  many  other  points,  announcing  the  blows 
of  the  hammer  upon  the  spike,  almost  the  same  instant,  and 
before  the  sound  had  ceased  its  echo  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  performance. 

At  2.47  p.  m.  Promontory  Point  gave  the  signal,  "  Done" 
and  the  continent  was  spanned  with  iron.  The  same  operation 
was  had  at  the  various  offices  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  following  dispatches  were  now  passed  : 

"Utah,  May  10,  1869. 
"  To  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  Vice-President: 

"The  rails  were  connected  to-day;  the  prophecy  of  Benton  is  now  a 
fact — '  This  is  the  tray  to  India.' 

(Signed)     "  SIDNEY  DILLON.       GEO.  M.  DODGE. 
"  JOHN  DUFF.  T.   C.  DURANT." 

Response  of  the  Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall  to  a  dispatch  from 
the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  : 

"City  Hall,  New  York,  May  10,  1869. 

"  New  York  rejoiced  when,  almost  half  a  century  ago,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  canal  the  great  chain  of  inland  seas  was  united  with 
the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  the  metropolis  of  America  exults  to-day,  for  the 
completion  of  the  Pacific  railway,  uniting  the  extremities  and  coasts  of 
an  immense  continent.  Our  flags  are  now  flying,  cannon  booming,  and 
old  Trinity  imparts  a  Te  Deum  of  thankfulness;  congratulations  are  in- 
adequate to  express  our  thanks.  Let  May  10  hereafter  be  a  day  of  re- 
joicing, as  the  time  of  completion  of  this  great  enterprise." 
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LENGTH  AND  COST  OF  RAILROADS 

In  the  United  States,  and  some  General  Statements  of  Railroads 

in  Europe,   at  close  op  Year  1872. 


United  States, 
Population  to 
square  mile  of 
territory,  -  14. 
Square  miles 
to  a  mile  of 
Railroad,  -    43 


Germany,    -     - 
Austria,    -     -     - 
France,  -     -     - 
Russia  in  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  - 
Belgium,  -     -     - 
Netherlands,   - 
Switzerland, 
Italy,      -     -     - 
Denmark,      -     - 
Spain,    -     -     - 
Sweden  and  Nor 

way,  -     -     - 
Greece,     -     -     - 
Portugal, 


Total 
Miles. 


70.178 


12,207 

5, 865 

10,333 

7,044 

\rKr>:\; 

1,301 

886 

820 

3,667 

420 

3,401 

1,049 
100 
453 


Total 
Miles. 

1871. 


Northern  States,  - 
Middle  States,  - 
Western     "  etc., 
Southern    "   etc., 
Pacific        "  etc., 


Population  to 
Square  Miles. 


189 
158 
155 

36 
265 
430 
236 
175 
225 
111 

90 

19 
71 
99 


4,984 
12,322 
29,319 
13,751 

2,189 

62,565 


Total 
Miles. 

1872. 


5,306 

13,671 

33,062 
15,281 

2,858 

70,178 


Square  Miles 
to  Miles  of  Railroad. 


17 
40 

19 

284 
8 
9 
15 
18 
29 
34 
54 

180 

199 

81 


Cost  per 
Mile  of 
Railroad. 


$49,592 


109,952 

73,915 

158,714 

166,477 

176,269 

106,987 

97,202 

87,134 

89,714 

57,112 

107,156 

62,438 

50,000 

101,311 


Total  cost  of  railroads  in  United  States  and  Territories, 

in  1872,   70,178  miles,  at  $49,592, 
Total  cost  of  railroads  in  United  States  and  Territories, 

in  1860,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  Rebellion, 

or  30,000  miles,  up  to  that  time,  - 
Total  cost  of  railroads  in  United  States  and  Territories 

in  1865,  including  about  35,000  miles,  at  $42,000  per 

mile,       --------- 

Total  miles  in  1868,  44,603  miles,  at  total  cost, 


$3,500,000,000 


1,070,000,000 


1,470,000,000 
1,800,172,037 


It  is  known  that  the  cost  of  railroads  per  mile,  in  1872,  was 
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mucli  greater  than  heretofore.  The  average  cost  per  mile  in 
1867  was  42,770;  in  1669  it  was  $44,255;  in  1872  it  had 
risen  to  $49,592,  of  cost  and  equipment. 

Although  through  embarrassment  and  incompetency  in 
the  devising  of  plans  and  construction,  together  with  much 
villainy,  many  roads  have  cost  much  more  than  was  necessary 
by  good,  able  management;  yet  most  of  the  roads  properly 
run,  yield  a  fair  income  upon  the  whole  expenditure  ;  while,  in 
favorable  locations,  and  by  economy  in  the  first  outlay,  they 
yield  extraordinary  profits. 

But  much  of  these  large  profits  are  covered  up  by  the  process 
of  adding  to  actual  cost  by  increasing  stock,  known  by  rail- 
road managers  as  the  "watering"  process. 

The  railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany,  which  includes  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  railroad,  and  what  has  recently  been  known 
as  the  Western  railroad,  from  Worcester  via  Springfield  to 
Albany,  together  cost,  up  to  1867,  $17,692,361,  but  now,  by 
its  market  value,  costs  $24,301,751,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent. 
This  road  is  no  particular  exception  with  good  managed  roads. 

The  question  arises  whether  there  is  now,  or  not,  a  too  great 
monopoly  in  this  system;  and  if  so,  what  course  shall  be  taken 
to  mitigate  or  relieve  the  country  of  the  evil.  As  remarked 
in  another  place,  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  passenger  fares,  it 
has  no  material  effect ;  but  in  freights,  in  many  instances,  it 
has  proved  a  serious  embarrassment  upon  business.  To  devise 
plans  for  facilitating  transportation  between  the  sea-board  and 
the  interior,  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  should 
command  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  best  minds  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

RAILROAD  SUBSIDIES. 

The  force  of  precedent  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  in  the  grants  of  lands  and  subsidies  in  bonds 
to  railroads. 
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The  first  law  by  Congress  giving  away  lands  was  for  home- 
steads in  1842,  to  Oregon  pioneer  settlers,  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  Americans  in  the  Pacific  region;  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  great  liberality,  and  a  concession  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  Abont  twenty  years  since  an  immense  tract 
of  land  was  granted  to  aid  in  building  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad;  but  this  was  given  only  by  alternate  sections,  and 
was  a  wise  measure,  for  the  reason  that  the  future  price  of 
the  land  adjoining,  and  an  equal  quantity,  was  held  by  agree- 
ment at  double  the  usual  price,  and  was  readily  sold  at 
$2.50  per  acre,  which  enabled  the  government  to  realize  full 
price  for  both  the  reserved  and  that  of  the  grant,  at  the  land 
office  value  $1.25  per  acre;  and  a  more  ready  sale  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  effected. 

The  following  grants  for  railroads  have  been  made  in  differ- 
ent States,  to  the  amount  set  against  the  same. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  lands  granted,  and 
its  proportion,  according  to  the  area  of  land  in  the  several 
States  in  which  the  railroads  are,  that  receive  them : 


For  Railroads 

in  Alabama,  propor 

tion  to 

area  1.8 

Acres. 
3,730,000 

'          " 

Arkansas, 

•' 

"      1.7 

4,804,000 

" 

California, 

" 

"      1.10 

3,720,000 

" 

Florida, 

" 

"      1.17 

2,360,000 

.              u 
I               11 

1                1 1 
.               11 

1              . 1 
1              .. 

Iowa, 

Illinois, 

Louisiana, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

1 1 

"      1.5 
•'      1.14 
"      1.17 
••      1.7 
■'      1.0 
"      1.15 
"      1.11 

0,750,000 
2,595,000 
1,579,000 
5,328,000 
7,783,000 
2,002,000 
3,745  000 

i                1  ( 

Kansas, 

<  t 

"      1.7 

7,753,000 

" 

Wisconsin, 

.  i 

"      1.10 
Total, 

5,378,(100 

5  7,587,000 

To  Pacific  Rai 

[road  corporations, 

- 

- 

124,  (100,000 

For  Wagon  ro 

ads, 

Total  foi 

roads, 

3,225,000 

184,812,000 
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CANAL  GRANTS. 

To  Ohio,  ......  1,100,000 

"  Indiana,         - 1,439,000 

"  Illinois,               290,000 

"  Wisconsin, -       325,000 

"  Michigan, 1,250,000 

Total  gift  grants,       -         -      189,210,000 

The  total  area  of  the  public  lands  was  1,465,500,000  ;  of 
which  more  than  one  eighth  has  thus  been  given  away. 

These  gift  grants  far  exceed  all  the  lands  in  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Mary- 
hind,  Virginia,  and  half  of  Indiana. 

Many  other  schemes  of  a  similar  character  have  been 
brought  forward,  but  the  expose  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and 
other  plunders  have  in  some  degree  had  the  effect  to  cause 
members  of  Congress  to  recoil  from  such  outrages,  to  save 
their  reputation  and  popularity  at  home.  The  barefaced  man- 
ner the  members  have  been  bribed  to  vote  away  these  lands, 
has  come  home  to  some  of  them  in  a  manner  that  will  tend 
to  their  retirement. 

THE    AMERICAN    OPTICAL    COMPANY. 

The  charter  for  this  company  was  granted  by  an  act  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1869,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000, 
divided  into  400  shares  of  $100  each.  The  stockholders 
were:  Robert  H.  Cole,  E.  Merritt  Cole,  Alpha  M.  Cheney, 
Charles  S.  Edmonds,  George  W.  Wells,  and  H.  C.  Wells.  In 
1871  the  capital  was  increased  to  $60,000  ;  shares  the  same  in 
amount  as  before. 

This  company  erected  a  new  building  for  their  manufactory 
in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

This  is  located  on  Mechanics  street,  and  receives  its  water- 
power  from  the  Quinebaug  river. 
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It  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  an  area  of  flooring  of 
20,000  square  feet,  with  a  thirty -live  horse-power  Sibley  water- 
wheel  ;  the  premises  are  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  gas 
made  upon  the  ground  of  the  establishment. 

There  are  300  windows,  that  light  the  different  apartments, 
giving  ample  light  for  the  workmen,  who  have  their  working- 
desks  at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  walls  of  the  building,  in  the 
several  large  rooms. 

There  are  now  employed  130  hands,  mostly  men  ;  but  ten 
to  fifteen  girls  are  profitably  engaged  here. 

The  material  used  is  about  $15,000  each,  gold  and  silver, 
besides  the  manufacture  of  about  300,000  annually  of  steel 
spectacles  and  eye-glasses ;  but  the  whole  product  increases 
largely  each  year,  and  is  deemed  by  the  citizens  of  the  town 
one  of  the  best  branches  of  industrial  pursuit  there  con- 
ducted ;  as  the  mechanics,  being  mostly  men  with  families, 
add  much  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  place. 

This  business  was  originated  here  by  William  Beecher,  Esq., 
a  skillful  and  enterprising  mechanic  and  business  man,  about 
the  year  1831,  in  connection  with  other  manufactures  pro- 
duced from  silver,  which  he  commenced  in  this  town  about  the 
year  1826. 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  of  a  skillful  mechanic,  he  pos- 
sessed rare  genius  as  an  inventor.  These  qualities  enabled 
him  to  construct  machines,  by  which  the  most  intricate  and 
delicate  part  of  the  work  is  dispatched  with  great  rapidity. 
Since  his  day  in  this  business,  E.  Merritt  Cole  appears  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  skillful  and  inventive  powers  possessed  by 
his  predecessor.  Soon  after  the  origin  of  the  manufacture  of 
silver  spectacles  here,  Mr.  Beecher  added  that  of  making  steel 
spectacles  ;  the  first,  it  is  believed,  made  in  America.  Also 
the  manufacture  of  various  styles  of  eye-glasses,  which  were 
extended  largely  to  the  different  metals  of  gold,  silver,  and 
steel,  the  same  as  the  different  material  from  which  their  spec- 
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tacles  are  made.  The  machinery  for  making  screws,  so  small 
and  delicate  that  the  eve  is  unable  to  fully  behold  them,  turns 
them  out  rapidly  and  in  the  greatest  perfection.  And  so 
with  all  parts  of  this  business.  That  for  cutting  glass  for  the 
eyes  is  performed  by  the  cam  motion,  and  is  simple  though 
exceedingly  ingenious ;  the  same  may  be  said  with  equal  force 
regarding  most  of  the  nice  machinery  used  here  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  articles  in  this  line  of  manufacture. 

In  J  840  Mr.  Beecher  sold  his  machinery,  and  transferred 
his  business  to  Holdridge  Ammidown  and  Jairus  Putney,  who 
carried  on  the  business  in  the  name  of  Ammidown  &  Put- 
ney until  1842,  when  Mr.  Putney  retired. 

Lucius  H.  Ammidown  succeeded  Mr.  Putney,  when  the 
business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  Ammidown  A:  Son. 
In  1850  Holdridge  Ammidown  retired.  The  business  was 
now  continued  by  Lucius  H.  Ammidown,  and  Robert  H.  Cole, 
under  the  name  of  Ammidown  &  Co.  About  this  time  the 
manufacture  of  gold  spectacles  commenced  here. 

William  Beecher  now  became  again  interested  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  the  name  of  the  firm  continuing  the  same. 

Upon  the  decease  of  Lucius  H.  Ammidown  in  1853,  his 
father,  Holdridge  Ammidown,  acquired  his  interest,  and  con- 
tinued a  partner  until  1860,  when  he  again  retired.  Mr.  E. 
Merritt  Cole  was  now  admitted  a  partner,  and  the  style  of 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Beecher  ife  Cole. 

Mr.  Beecher  retiring  again  in  1862,  Robert  H.  Cole  and 
E.  Merritt  Cole  conducted  the  business  in  the  name  of  Robert 
H.  Cole  &  Co.  To  this  firm  Alpha  M.  Cheney  was  admitted 
a  partner  in  1866. 

In  L869  the  firm  of  Robert  H.  Cole  &  Co., and  Henry  Clay 
Ammidown  &  Co.  (the  latter  a  firm  that  had  been  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  business  five  years  in  the  immediate 
vicinity),  were  by  agreement  united  in  one  firm  by  the  name 
(as  before  stated),  the  American   Optical   Company,  and  is  at 
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this  time  conducting  a  much  enlarged   business   with  profit 
to  themselves,  and  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

THE    WAR    OF    THE    REBELLION. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee  of 
Southbridge  for  the  year  1866,  giving  an  account  of  the  sev- 
eral persons  who  enlisted  from  that  town,  and  served  their 
country  in  this  war  : 

"REPORT. 

"  Below  we  give  a  list  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  Federal  army 
as  soldiers  during  the  late  war,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  their  record. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  '  Roll  of  Honor,'  to  which  we  shall  be  proud  to  refer  as  an 
attestation  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  our  people  to  the  Union  of  the 
States  and  the  cause  of  republican  liberty.  There  are  among  them  few 
of  rank,  but  all  are  of  honor,  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  served 
their  country  well  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war;  and  we  desire  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  fallen  and  the  title  of  the  living  braves. 
by  inscribing  their  names  upon  our  public  records  as  part  of  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them : 

"  NAMES. 

"Dr.  S.  C.  Hartwell,  Volunteer  Surgeon  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
from  April  9  to  May  17,  1862;  afterwards  Surgeon  of  Thirty-eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  also  Medical  Director  of  General  Emory's  Division ;  re- 
signed March  2,  1864. 

Rev.  Salem  Plimpton,  Chaplain  of  Fourth  Vermont,  resigned  Sep- 
tember 6,  1862. 

Malcolm  Ammidown,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth 
Massachusetts;  taken  prisoner  at  Newmarket,  Virginia,  May  15,  1864, 
and  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  October  1,  1864,  aged  thirty- 
seven. 

Stanley  F.  Newell,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  B,  Thirty-seventh 
New  York ;  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  Thirteenth  New  York 
Battery,  and  mustered  out  September,  1865. 

Eber  C.  Pratt,  Second  Lieutenant,  Sixth  United  States  Colored 
Troops,  formerly  Corporal  in  Company  IL,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts; 
wounded  at  Chapin's  Bluff,  Virginia,  September  2!),  1864,  acting  on  the 
Staff  of  Colonel  Duncan,  and  died  December  15,  1864,  aged  twenty-five. 

Timothy  Cranney,  Company  C,  Twenty  first  Massachusetts;  wounded 
and  discharged,  afterwards  enlisted  in  the  Corcoran  Legion,  and  was 
promoted  to  P^irst  Lieutenant. 

Henry  C  Ammidown,  Company  B,   Holder]   Rifles,  three  months,  and 
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afterwards  served  in  the  Third  Battery,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts, 
and  Thirteenth  Regular  Invalid  Corps. 

J.  Richard  Aminidown,  Company  F,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts 
Regulars,  discharged  May  1,  18(53,  for  disability. 

Francis  Armes,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  discharged 
January  4,  1863,  for  disability,  drafted  July  13,  1863,  and  afterwards 
enlisted  into  Company  E,  Eleventh  Connecticut,  and  mustered  out  De- 
cember 21,  1865. 

Linus  C.  Albee,  Company  H.  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  June  16,  1865. 

Nathan  B.  Angell,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts,  dis- 
charged November,  1863,  for  disability,  and  re-enlisted  into  Company 
H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts;  mustered  out  January  20,  1866;  was 
taken  prisoner  once  and  escaped, 

Benjamin  S.  Aldrich,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts,  mus- 
tered out  October  8,  1864. 

Conrad  Anthon,  Company  E,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts;  not  known 
further. 

Edward  Armes,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months 
men,  mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

Alexander  Bryson,  Company  T,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  August,  1864. 

John  Bryson,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  taken  pris- 
oner at  Piedmont,  Virginia,  in  June,  1864,  imprisoned  in  the  slaughter- 
pens  of  Andersonville,  Georgia,  and  Florence,  South  Carolina;  was 
exchanged  in  March,  1865;  discharged  May,  1865. 

James  Bryson,  Company  H,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  died  of  fever 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  November  27,  1861,  the  first  martyr  from 
this  town. 

David  Bryson,  Company  A,  Sixth  Connecticut,  died  at  Folly  Island, 
South  Carolina,  July  10,  1863. 

Robert  S.  Bryson,  Company  E,  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  fur- 
loughed. 

Albert  O.  Blanchard,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  killed 
by  accident,  May  26,   1864,  at  Strasburg,  Virginia. 

Stephen  Blackmar,  Sergeant,  Company  II,  Thirty-fourth  Massachu- 
setts, died  of  fever  at  Harper's  Ferry,  March  4,  1864. 

Charles  E.  Blackmar,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mus- 
tered out  June  16,  1865. 

Edwin  Bennet,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  discharged 
tor  disability. 

Sanford  Broadbeht,  Company  II,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  wound- 
ed at  New  Market,  Virginia,  May  15,  1864,  taken  prisoner,  exchanged, 
afterwards  discharged  for  disability. 
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Edwin  S.  Beecher,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  June  16,   1865. 

Michael  Bowler,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  June  16,   1865. 

George  Blackmore,  Third  Massachusetts,  B  Battery,  died  at  Hall's 
Hill.  1862. 

Charles  C.  Bigelow,  Company  B,  Thirteenth  Massachusetts. 

James  C.  Barlow,  Company  C,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  discharged 
for  wounds  received  at  Antietam,  April  18,  1863. 

David  Brown,  conscript,  July  14,  1864,  Company  K,  Eighteenth  Mas- 
sachusetts, died  April  15,  1865. 

Harrison  A.  Bond,  Corporal,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachu- 
setts, died  August  22,  1863,  from  a  gun-shot  wound  received  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

John  L.  Bartlett,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  October  18,  1864. 

Richmond  Barrett,  Sergeant,  Company  A,  Fortieth  Massachusetts, 
mustered  out  July  16,  1865. 

John  E.  Bassett,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  discharged 
October  20,  1864,  with  regiment. 

Edward  Byrne,  Company  G,  Ninth  Massachusetts,  wounded  on  Penin- 
sular, 1862,  discharged. 

C.  G.  Blanchard,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

Thomas  Burnes,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

Jasper  Bugbee,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
died,  after  being  mustered  out,  from  disease  contracted  in  the  service, 
September  11,  1863. 

Augustus  Beuway,  Company  D,  Ninth  Massachusetts,  discharged  from 
hospital  for  disability. 

II.  \V.  Brown,  Fifteenth  Rhode  Island  Battery,  mustered  out  June 
23,  1865. 

E.  P.  Bowen,  Company  — ,  Eighteenth  Connecticut. 

Andrew  L.  Bigelow,  United  States  Cavalry,  regulars,  was  in  Fort 
Sumpter  when  taken  in  April,  1861. 

Sanford  Botham,  Company  A,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  wounded  at 
Antietam.  discharged  for  disability  in  consequence,  December  17,  1862; 
re-enlisted  October  29,  1863,  in  Company  G,  Seventh  New  Hampshire; 
killed  by  a  shell  before  Petersburg,  Virginia,  September  10,  1861. 

William  H.  Belknap.  Company  A,  First  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  died 
of  disease  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,   December  17,  1864. 

Henry  B.  Blodgett,  Second  Battalion  Horse  Artillery,  one  year,  mus- 
tered out  September  ;'>.  1865. 
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Henry  M.  Clemence,  Company  D,  Fifty-first]  Massachusetts,  nine 
months,  mustered  out  July  27,  1865. 

John  W.  Clark,  Company  — ,  Sixty-second  Massachusetts,  discharged 
July  12,  1865. 

Philip  Cain,  Company  G,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months,  mus- 
tered out  and  re-enlisted  in  Third  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  and  died  at 
New  Orleans. 

Peter  Cain,  was  in  Fort  Sumpter  when  bombarded,  April  14,  1861,  en- 
listed in  Company  D,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  wounded  and  discharged 
in  February,  1865. 

Thomas  Cain,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts,  deserted 
from  hospital. 

Flavius  J.  Cheney,  Company  II,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

Watson  Cheney,  Company  E,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  discharged, 
and  re-enlisted  into  the  Second  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  August, 
1863,  mustered  out. 

W.  H.  H.  Cheney,  Convpany  Eleven,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts, 
member  of  the  band,  mustered  out  June  16,  1865. 

George  W.  Corey,  Sergeant,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts, 
wounded  at  New  Market,  Virginia,  May  15,  1864,  mustered  out  June  16, 
1865. 

Joseph  Corey,  Junior,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine 
months,  mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

Joseph  B.  Corey,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  June  16,  1865. 

Walter  B.  Cutting,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  killed 
in  battle  at  Stickney's  Farm,  October  13,  1864. 

Arnold  Capron,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  killed  in 
battle  June  5,  1864,  at  Piedmont,  Virginia. 

George  Cangdon,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  wounded 
at  Piedmont,  Virginia,  June  5,  1864,  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  dis- 
charged for  disability. 

Henry  M.  Carpenter,  Company  B,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  transferred 
to  veteran  reserve  corps,  and  discharged  in  August,  1864. 

Lucian  Convers,  Company  H,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts. 

Andrew  J.  Clark,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts,  dis- 
charged for  disability  September,  1864. 

Calvin  Clafiiin,  quartermaster-sergeant,  First  New  Hampshire  cavalry, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1864. 

Timothy  Collins,  Company  II,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  killed  in 
battle  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  March  14,  1862. 

William  Calvert,  Company  E,  Third  Rhode  Island  Battery,  re-en- 
listed alter  term  expired,  and  was  mustered  out  September,  1865. 
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William  B.  Card.  Company  8,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
discharged  I  or  disability  November  22,  1862. 

James  J.  Callahan,  Company  8,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

George  W.  Coffin  (colored),  Company  D,  Fifth  Massachusetts  Cav- 
alry, died  at  Galloupe  Island,  May  17,  1864,  of  disease  contracted  in 
camp. 

William  G.  Coffin  (colored).  Corporal  Company  A,  Fifth  Massachusetts 
Cavalry,  mustered  out  October  31,  1865. 

L.  A.  Chapman,  Company  K,  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out 
Aii-ust  1,  1864. 

SamuelS.  Dresser,  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  wounded  at 
Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  afterwards  discharged  for  disability 
from  disease. 

Edwin  Dexter,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863,  re-enlisted  into  Second  Battalion  Heavy 
Artillery,  mustered  out  September  3,  1865. 

Marcus  Dillabar,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
discharged  for  disability  November  25,  1862. 

Frank  II.  Dean,  Company  A,  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  8,  1863. 

George  H.  Dean,  Sergeant  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts, 
mustered  out  June  16,  1865. 

George Eccleston,  Company  A,  Fortieth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out 
June  16,  1865. 

Henri  Elkins,  Company  I\,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts,  wounded  at 
Gaines'  Mill  and  died  from  its  effects  at  hospital  in  Philadelphia,  August 
I.  1*62. 

Edward  Egan,  Company  F,  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  mustered 
November  14,  1865. 

John  D.  Fiske,  Sergeant,  Nim's  Second  Massachusetts  Battery,  dis- 
charged February  10,  1864,  re-enlisted  in  same,  and  mustered  out  July 
■-M.   1865. 

George  W.  Faulkner,  Company  E.  Fifteenth  .Massachusetts,  promoted 
Commissary  Sergeant,  and   mustered  out  September  I,    1865. 

George  F.  Fiske,  Company  4,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  died  in 
camp  at  Galloupe  Island.  May  "2.  L864,  of  pneumonia. 

Ambrose  Fogle,  Company  K,  First  Cavalry,  wounded  and  discharged. 

David  Fairfield,  Company  II.  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
nut  July  16.   1865. 

Bernard  Flynn,  Company  — ,  Thirty-sixth  New  York. 

James  Flynn,  First  Sergeant,  Company  IT,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts, 
nine  months,  mustered  out  July  27,  1863,  re-enlisted  in  Company  G, 
Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  mustered  out  November  14,  1865, 
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Luther  S.  Fox,  Company  IT,  Fifty-lust  Massachusetts,  mustered  out 
July  27,  1863. 

Arthur  L.  Fox,   Company  II,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Piedmont,  Virginia,  June  5,  1864. 

John  C.  Freeman,  drafted  July  13,  1863,  Company  F.  Twelfth  Massa- 
chusetts,  died  a  prisoner  at  Florence,  South  Carolina,  February,  1865. 

John  A.  Frost,  Company  A.  Second   Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery, 
died  al  Xewbern,  North  Carolina,  October  19.  1864. 
Joseph  Goodale,  Company  K,  Seventh  Connecticut. 
Charles  H.  Greenleaf,    Company  H,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  dis- 
charged. 

John   Gleason,   Company  A,   Ninth  Massachusetts,   killed   at  Gaines' 
Mill,  Virginia,  June  27,  1862. 

Henry  C.  Green,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  discharged 
for  disability,  1863. 

Charles  Green,  Company    H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

Henry  E.  Gilbert,  conscripted  July  14,  1863,  entered  the  service,  was 
wounded  and  discharged  September  29,  1864. 

Joseph  Harman,  Company  B,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  killed  in 
battle,  Roanoke  Island,  February  8,  1862. 

William  E.  Horton,  Sergeant,  Company  A,  Fortieth  Massachusetts, 
mustered  out  June  16,  1865. 

David  I?.  Horton,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts,  mus- 
tered out  October  17,  1864. 

Charles  L.  Horton,  Company  D,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  July  22,  1865. 

Charles  M.  Hersey,  Company  C,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  discharged 
July  12,  1864. 

George  W.  Hersey,  Company  H,  Tenth  Massachusetts,  wounded,  re- 
enlisted. 

George  E.  Hubbard,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Stickney's  Farm,  October  13,  1864,  exchanged 
and  mustered  out  June  16,  1865. 

Perry  Hayes,  Company  K,   Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts,  deserted. 
Frederick  Holmes,  Company  II,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lynchburg,  June  15,  1864,  and  after- 
wards exchanged,  mustered  out  July  27,  1865. 
Philip  Lucia,  Company      ,  Seventh  Vermont. 

John  W.  Lucia,  Second  Battalion,  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery, 
mustered  out  January  17,  1865. 

George  S.  Lafllin,  drummer.  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts, 
nine  months,  mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

James  J.  Leary,  Company  II,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
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mustered  out  July  27,  1863;  re-enlisted  into  Company  G,  Fourth  .Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry. 

Charles  H.  Leonard,  Company  A,  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts  (cadet), 
nine  months,  mustered  out  July  8,  1863. 

Barnard  A.  Leonard,  Company  A,  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts  (cadet), 
nine  months,  discharged  for  disability. 

David  Marcy,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out 
June  16,  1865. 

Marvin  G.  Marcy,  Company  I,  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts,  re- 
enlisted. 

Patrick  Maher.  Company  G,  Ninth  Massachusetts,  killed  at  battle  of 
Gaines'  Mill.  June  27,  1862. 

Dennis  Mahan,  Company  C,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  discharged 
August  30,  1864. 

Charles  W.  Melleney,  Company  F,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  dis- 
charged for  disability  February  10,  1863. 

William  B.  Morse,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth,  transferred  to  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  10, 
1864,  discharged  for  disability  June  21,  1865. 

Samuel  H.  Marble,  Company  C,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  re-enlisted 
and  mustered  out. 

Charles  Morse,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts,  deserted 
from  hospital. 

Albert  E.  Morse,  Company  B,  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out 
'  August  14,  1864. 

William  F.  Miller,  Corporal,  Company  E,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts, 
mustered  out  July  28,  1864. 

Eliot  F.  McKinstry,  Company  E,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  discharged 
January  15,  1864. 

James  A.  McKinstry,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  re-en- 
listed into  Company  A,  mustered  out  July  13,  1865. 

Elias  M.  McKinstry,  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  July  13,  1865. 

C.  O.  McKinstry,  sergeant,  Company  H,  Second  Massachusetts,  re-en- 
listed into  same;  promoted  Second  Lieutenant,  mustered  out  July  13, 
1865. 

A.  J.  McKinstry,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts. 

Anson  Morse,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts,  discharged 
for  wounds;  re-enlisted  in  First. 

J.  Marra,  Company  K,  Twenty-second  Massachusetts;  killed  a  rebel; 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  discharged  himself  without  bail;  never  re- 
ported since. 

John  Mack,  Company  F,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out 
June  16,  1865. 
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Patrick  Moriarty,  Company  E,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  June  Hi,  1864. 

Andrew  H.  Moon-,  Company  ( ',  Thirty-sixth,  transferred  to  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out  January  20,  1866. 

Albert  Holmes,  Company  II,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,   1863. 

( George  A.  Hanson,  Company  II,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
discharged  June  12,  1863. 

Pitz  Henry  Hall,  Company  IT,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months. 

Adelbert  0.  Horn,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months; 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863;  re-enlisted  in  Company  G,  Fourth  Massachu- 
setts Cavalry,  mustered  out  July  16,  1865. 

Philip  W.  Harris,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

Charles  N.  Hager,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  f  863. 

Charles  A.  Howard,  Company  A,  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts  (cadet), 
nine  months,  mustered  out  July  27,  1863. 

Edward  C.  Hughes,  bugler,  Company  F,  Fourth  Massachusetts 
Cavalry,  mustered  out  November  14,  1865. 

Francis  Heffenan,  Company  F,  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  mustered 
out  November  14,  1865. 

Samuel  G.  Irish,  Company  H,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  wounded  at 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  July  29,  1864,   and  afterwards  discharged. 

Isaac  F.  Irish,  Second  Battalion  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  one* 
year,  mustered  out  September  3,  1865. 

John  Innis,  Company  A,  Ninth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out. 

Frederick  Kind,  Company  H,  Fifty-tirst  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
discharged  for  disability,  March  3,  1863. 

James  A.  Knight,  Company  F,  Forty-second  Massachusetts,  nine 
months ;  died  before  he  was  mustered  out,  on  his  return  home  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  August  10,  1863. 

John  Kelly,  Company  C,  Second  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery ;  drafted 
July  13,  1863;  was  in  service  ;  died  at  Portsmouth  Grove,  Rhode  Island, 
May  17,  1865. 

David  T.  T.  Litchfield,  Company  1 1,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts, 
member  of  band,  mustered  out  June  to.  1805. 

J.  II.  Lumbard,  Company  F,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  June  16,  1865. 

Kbenezer  Leach,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  discharged 
for  disability,  November  16,  1862. 

Lucian  G.  Lamb,  Company  G,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out 
July  28,  1864. 

John  G.  Leach,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  discharged 
for  disability  December  27,  1862. 
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George  Link,  Company  G,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  re-enlisted. 

Andre  Lougevin,  Company  — ,  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts,  deserted. 

Joseph  Link,  Company  G,  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  discharged 
for  disability. 

Leach,  Company  18,  Connecticut. 

W.  O.  Mason,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months,  re- 
enlisted  to  Second  Battalion  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  mustered 
out  September  3.    1865. 

John  H.  Mason,  Company  A,  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts  (cadet),  nine 
months,  discharged  for  disability  November  20,  1862. 

Andrew  H.  Morse,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth,  transferred  to  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  mustered 
out  January  20,  1866. 

Oliver  H.  Mason,  Sergeant  Company  H,  Seventh  Connecticut,  wounded 
in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  mustered  out  September  12,  1864. 

John  Murray,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months. 

Joseph  Moore,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863;  re-enlisted  in  Company  C,  Second  Heavy 
Artillery,  mustered  out  September  20,  1865. 

Edwin  J.  Morse,  Company  A,  Forty-fifth  (cadet),  nine  months,  mus- 
tered out  July  8,  1863. 

Dwight  Moore,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth,  mustered  out  July  13,  1865. 

W.  H.  Nichols,  Company  F,  Fifteenth,  mustered  out  July  28,  1864. 

Norval  Newell,  Company  H,  Fifty-first,  nine  months,  mustered  out 
July  27,    1863. 

D.  K.  Olney,  Company  G,  Forty-fifth  (cadet),  nine  months,  member  of 
band,  mustered  out  July  8,  1863. 

James  S.  O'Brien,  Company  C,  Twenty-first,  discharged  November  1, 
1862,  re-enlisted  in  Second  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  G,  died  at  Ander- 
sonville,  August  29,  1864. 

Thomas  O.  Harry,  Company  C,  Second  Heavy  Artillery,   discharged. 

Alden  Potter,  Company  A,  Fortieth,  discharged  for  disability  Novem- 
ber 24,  1862. 

John  F.  Pratt  Company  K,  Twenty-second,  taken  prisoner  Gaines' 
Mill,  June  27,  1862,  released  and  discharged  for  disability  May  25, 
1863. 

William  P.  Plimpton,  Company  A,  Forty-fifth  (cadet),  mustered  out 
with  regiment,  re-enlisted  in  Company  B,  Fifth,  one  hundred  days,  after- 
wards  in  Company  B,  Thirty-ninth,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Hatchers' 
Hun,  February  7,  1865,  discharged  June  3,   1865. 

Samuel  F.  Plimpton,  Company  G,  Second,  D.  C,  promoted  Commissary 
Sergeant,  shot  himself  March  6,  1864. 

F.  D.  Plimpton,  Company  G,  Second,  D.C.,  died  in  Columbia  Hospital, 
D.  C,  June,  1865. 
3U 
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Edwin  T.  Plimpton,  Company  H,  Sixteenth  Iowa  Cavalry,  died  June 
14,  1862,  from  exposure  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Porter  Plimpton,  Fourteenth,  mustered  out  (Company  D). 

Andrew  J.  Plimpton,  Surgeons'  Assistant,  Thirty-eighth,  discharged. 

Frank  A.  Preseott,  Fifth  Battery,  Clerk  of  Battery. 

William  H.  Parsons,  Company  H,  Fifty-first,  nine  months,  mustered 
out  .Tidy  27,  1863. 

Samuel  S.  Perry,  Forty-fourth,  New  England  Guards,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  June  18,  1863. 

Peter  Porter,  Farrier,  Company  G,  Fourth  Cavalry,  mustered  out 
November  14,  1865. 

John  Powers,  Company  F,  Fourth  Cavalry,  mustered  out  November  14> 
1865. 

William  O'Brien,  Company  —  Sixty-first,  killed  at  Petersburg,  Va. 

E.  N.  Robbins,  not  known. 

John  Ryan,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out 
July  13,  1865. 

James  Ryan,  Company  H,  Fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered  out  June 
16,  1865. 

William  Ryan,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  27,  1863;  re-enlisted  Corporal,  G,  Fourth  Cavalry,  mus- 
tered out  November  14,  1865. 

Louis  Rivers,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  transferred  to 
Twenty-fourth,  mustered  out  January  20,  1866. 

Munroe  Reynolds,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts,  mustered 
out  June  16,  1865. 

Thomas  Ratican,  Company  H.  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months, 
mustered  out. 

George  Remington,  Second  Battalion  Heavy  Artillery,  one  year,  mus- 
tered out  September  3,  1865. 

William  H.  Smith,  band  of  the  Fifteenth,  discharged  August  9,  1865. 

David  F.  Smith,  Company  G,  Tenth  Massachusetts,  wounded  at  Fair 
Oaks,  and  discharged. 

Jason  G.  Smith,  navy  gunboat  Freeborn,  afterwards  First  Sergeant  in 
Company  G,  Fourth  Cavalry,  mustered  out  November  14,  1865. 

Lucian  W.  Spencer,  —  Twenty-first,  Teamster. 

Francis  F.  Spencer,  Company  H,  Fifty-first,  mustered  out  July  27, 
1863. 

Oliver  Stone,  Company  A,  Twenty-first,  discharged. 

John  Stone,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth,  re-enlisted  and  was  mustered  out. 

Thomas  A.  Stone,  Sergeant  Company  H,  Fifty-first,  mustered  out  July 
27,  1863. 

William  A. Sears,  Company  H,  Thirty- fourth,  died  of  wounds  received 
in  battle,  June  18,  1864. 
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Paul  Sarboro,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth,  wounded  at  Stickney's  Farm, 
mustered  out  June  16,  I860. 

Warren  F.  Sikes,  Company  G,   Tenth  New  York  cavalry. 

Terrence  Smith,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months. 

Alvin  S.  Streeter,  Junior,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine 
months. 

Charles  B.  Sumner,  Company  A,  Forty-fifth  (cadet),  nine  months, 
mustered  out  July  8,  1863. 

Albert  Saunders,  —  Twenty-first,  discharged  for  disability,  re-enlisted 
into  Second  Heavy  Artillery,  mustered  out. 

William  Shumaker,  Company  E,  Fourth  Cavalry,  taken  prisoner  at 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  died  at  Andersonville,  September,  1864. 

David  Stone,  First  Cavalry. 

William  Sabin,  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Massachusetts,  nine  months 
mustered  out,  re-enlisted  in  Company  A,  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts, 
killed  July  9,  1864. 

John  Spencer,  Company  F,  Fourth  Cavalry,  died  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
November  19,  1864. 

Charles  Seymour,  Company  G,  Second  Heavy  Artillery,  died  a  pris- 
oner at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  September  1,  1864. 

Austin  Stevens,  drafted,  entered  service,  and  was  discharged  for  disa- 
bility, July  1,  1864. 

John  Tanner,  drafted  July  13,  1863,  entered  Company  B,  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts,  and  was  killed  July  13,  1864. 

S.  Judson  Tiffany,  Company  F,  Thirty-fourth,  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  New  Market,  Virginia,  May  15,  and  died  at  Andersonville, 
September  1,  1864. 

Edwin  E.  Tiffany,  Company  A,  Forty-fifth  (cadet),  nine  months,  dis- 
charged January  13,  1863,  and  re-enlisted  in  A,  Seventh  New  York, 
promoted  Sergeant,  was  detailed  to  staff  of  General  Hicks,  and  made 
Second  Lieutenant,  mustered  out  May,  1865. 

Patrick  Tallis,  Company  F,  Fourth  Cavalry,  deserted  in  March,  1864. 

Kayson  Tiernay,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth,  mustered  out  June  16. 
1865. 

John  Tully,  Thirty-fourth,  enlisted  into  Company  A,  Fifty-seventh, 
and  died  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  May  16,  1865. 

Everett  A.  Town,  Company  C,  Fourth  Cavalry,  one  year,  mustered  out 
November  14,  1865. 

Alonzo  Vinton,  Company  H,  Twenty-fifth,  mustered  out  for  re-enlist- 
ment in  Second  Heavy  Artillery,  mustered  out  September  3,  1865. 

Waldo  Vinton,  Company  II,  Twenty-first,  mustered  out  for  re-enlist- 
ment in  Second  Heavy  Artillery. 

Albertus  A.  Wibur,  Second  Battalion  Heavy  Artillery,  one  year,  mus- 
tered out  September  3,  1865. 
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Daniel  Walker,  Sergeant  Company  K,  Twenty-second,  wounded  at 
Gaines'  Mill,  June  27,  and  again  at  Fredericksburg,  December  17,  1862, 
mustered  out  October  8,  1864. 

Edward  Wald,  Company  C,  Twenty-first,  discharged  for  disability 
November  15,  1862. 

Alexander  Wald,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth,  discharged  for  disability 
December  18,  1863. 

Leonard  G.  Webster,  Company  H,  Fifty-first,  nine  months,  mustered 
out  July  27,  1863. 

John  K.  Walker,  Company  II,  Fifty-first,  nine  months,  discharged  for 
disability  March  3,  1863. 

Captain  Salem  Marsh,  fell  at  Chancellorsville,  May  1,  1863,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Second  United  States  Regulars,  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  in  1860,  a  native  of  this  town. 

Colonel  Samuel  Jamison,  of  Second  Minnesota,  promoted  from  Cap- 
tain, a  native  of  this  town,  aud  recently  a  resident. 


NAVY. 

William  Blute,  discharged  July,  1865. 

Cornelius  Cummins,  West  Gulf  Squadron,  Ship  Lackawana,  discharged 
July,  1865. 

John  Burns,  Frigate  Santee. 

Michael  Eagan,  Gunboat  Tasca,  discharged  in  April,  1865. 

F.  A.  Ilurd,  Gunboat  Kennebec. 

Alexander  Longmore,  Frigate  Santee. 

Charles  L.  Newhall,  Frigate  Minnesota  and  San  Jacinto,  now  stationed 
at  Pensacola. 

Joseph  Olney,  Frigate  Cumberland. 

Denis  Kehay,  bought. 

BOUGHT,    FIFTEENTH    MASSACHUSETTS    BATTERY. 


Joseph  Coburn, 
James  Conologue, 
John  Devins, 
John  Gillmore, 
James  Gayton, 
Theodore  C.  Lewis, 
Edward  Murray, 
George  T.  Brown, 
William  Dewitt, 
Samuel  Newhall, 
William  Ripley, 
Aaron  Bell, 
Thomas  Brown, 


John  Miller, 
Thomas  Mclntire, 
James  McDonald, 
Jones  Riley, 
George  Rickert, 
Patrick  Quinn, 
William  D.  Waddell, 
George  H.  Cutter, 
Edward  Farrell, 
Thomas  Higgins, 
Charles  Hersey, 
James  A.  Johnson, 
John  Kinney, 
John  E.  Mathews. 


John  Williamson, 
Michael  Walker, 
George  Haylett, 
Peter  McPhail, 
John  Scott, 
Daniel  Boyce, 
Albert  Burton, 
George  Reese, 
Raymond  Russell, 
John  Smidt, 
Charles  Sherman, 
Frank  Turner, 
Henry  Vina, 
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Drafted  on  July  13,   1863 — 54  men. 


E.  Merritt  Cole 


■1 


Martin  White,  $300  commutation. 
Henry  D.  Mason, 

motherless    child 
under  12. 

Frederick  Kind,  in  service  March  3. 

A.  J.  Combs,  chest  too  small,  28  in. 

M.  M.  Marble,  $300  commutation. 

Patrick  Kane,  $300  tl 

John  Tulley,  disease  of  heart. 

M.  K.  Olney,  no  upper  teeth. 

Edwin  Streeter,  $300  commutation. 

H.  H.  Gould,  $300 

Timothy  Mahan,  alien. 

P.  M.  Fuller,  no  upper  teeth. 

II.  II.  Patterson,  " 

H.  D.  Lane,  $300  commutation. 

F.  W.  Ames,  accepted  and  ran  away. 

Michael  Blute. 

John  C.  Freeman,  entered  service. 

Leonard  Cutler,  no  upper  teeth. 

A.  T.  Hamilton,  right  leg  2  in.  short. 

E.  A.  Comstock,  chest  too  small. 

W.  F.  Potter,  $300  commutation. 

Lyman  E.  Lathe,  $300  " 

J.  B.  Davis,  disability. 

John  R.  Amidon,  in  service  Mar.  3. 

Walter  S.  Cook,  insufficient  teeth. 

Horace  Walker,  hernia. 

George  Neff. 

A.  J.  Plimpton,  $300  commutation. 


Henry  Vinton,  insufficient  teeth. 

Daniel  Hogan,  alien. 

Alvin  Dillabar,  insufficient  teeth. 

James  Carroll,  1  Exempt-extension  of 
)      fingers  on  left  hand. 

Julius  E.  Alden,  hernia. 

Manning  Plimpton,  exempted. 

Oscar  Barrett,  hernia,  sight  injured. 

J.  J.  Oakes,  insufficient  teeth. 

John  Kelly,  in  service. 

J.  M.  Ammidown,  only  son. 

Wm.  M.  L.  Spurr,  feeble  constitu- 
tion. 

Robert  Herron,   $300  commutation. 

Henry  E.  Gilbert,  entered  service. 

Charles  Gerrold,  son  elect. 

David  Brown,  entered  service. 

Benjamin  F.  Walker,  $300  commu- 
tation. 

John  Tannar,  entered  service. 

George  Shepard,  non-resident. 

Pliny  M.  Clark,  only  son. 

Lendall  P.  Tower,  $300  commuta- 
tion. 

Francis  Richey,  run  away. 

William  Booth,  $300  commutation. 

Sylvanus  Chamberlain,  $300     " 

Edward  Calvert,  son  elect. 

E.  A.  Gleason,  insufficient  teeth. 


Drafted  on  May  17,   1864 — 15  men. 

William  C.  Barnes,  exempted.  George  W.Horn,  $300  commutation. 

C.  W.  Wells,  $300  commutation.       J.  B.  Plimpton,  $300  commutation. 
Austin  Stevens,  entered  service.         Lyman  Chamberlain,  $300 
Merrick  Ammidown,   $300  cominu-  William  D.  Morse, 


tation.  Theodore  Reynolds, 

John  L.  Bacon,  no  teeth.  George  T.  Nelson,  $300  " 

Michael  Reily,  exempted.  George  W.  Sabin,  exempted. 

Al-ijah  Vinton,  $300  commutation.  F.  A.  Nichols,  $300  commutation. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  the  foregoing  list  as  complete  and  ac- 
curate as  possible.     Any  person  discovering    an    omission  or   error  is 
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respectfully  desired  to  report  the  same  to  the  Selectmen  or  Town  Clerk, 
that  a  perfectly  correct  copy  may  be  preserved  in  the  town  archives. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  E.  IRWIN,  )      .    ,.,. 

C.  V.  CARPENTER,         \   auditing 
A.  J.  BARTHOLOMEW,  )  LommUtee- 
Southbridge,  February  1,  1866." 

WARS   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Number  of  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,     -         -  275, 000 

"                     "                   of  1812  to  1815,     -         -  527,637 

"                     "                   with  Seminoles,  1817,         -  5,911 

"                     "                   with  Black  Hawk,  1832,  5,031 

"  with  Florida  Indians,  1836 

to  1842,          -        -        -  29,953 

"                     "                   with  the  Greek  Indians,   -  12,483 

"                     '■                    with  Mexico  in  1846,           -  73,260 
"                     "                   of  Rebellion,  1861  to  1865,  2,688,528 

SOLDIERS    FURNISHED    BY   DIFFERENT   SECTIONS   OF   THE 
COLONIES   DURING   THE   REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

The  colonies  were  severally  called  upon  by  Congress  for 
specific  quotas.  Massachusetts'  quota,  52,698  men  ;  furnished, 
83,052  men.  Virginia's  quota,  48,416  men  ;  furnished,  30,- 
101  men.  Thus  Virginia  fell  short  17,421  men,  and  Massa- 
chusetts furnished  30,350  men  more  than  her  quota;  while 
the  other  New  England  colonies  furnished  the  numbers  in 
proportion  to  their  population.  Pennsylvania  fell  short 
7,450  men  ;  Maryland,  8,747  men  short.  Delaware  short  211 
men;  and  South  Carolina's  quota  was  16,932,  but  furnished 
only  6,660  men.*  The  whole  number  of  Continental  soldiers 
were,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  231,971;  militia,  56,163. 

During  the  late  war  of  Rebellion,  President  Lincoln  called, 
by  proclamation,  for  2,942,748  soldiers,  the  quota,  for  Massa- 
chusetts being  139,095  ;  her  soldiers  sent  to  the  field  amounted 
to  158,380,  as  follows:  In  1861,  35,913;  in  1862,  33,204; 
in  1863,  17,814  ;  in  1864,  52,728  ;  in  1865,  6,809.     The  total 

*  See  New  Hampshire  Historical  Collections,  vol.  I,  p.  236. 
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negro  troops  furnished  for  the  war  was  186,017;  of  these 
Massachusetts  provided  3,966,  her  Fifty -fourth  and  Fifty- 
fifth  regiments  not  being  included. 

The  whole  amount  of  compensation  money  paid  during  the 
war  was  $26,366,316.78,  of  which  Massachusetts  paid  $1,610,- 
400  ;  also,  Massachusetts  paid  State  bounties  to  soldiers, 
amounting  to  $22,965,550.36. 

FURTHER  REBELLION  WAR  STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  casualties  in  action,  and 
from  the  effects  of  wounds  and  disease,  in  the  volunteer  troops 
furnished  by  the  several  States  and  Territories,  in  the  regular 
and  colored  troops,  and  other  organizations,  raised  directly 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  troops  raised  under  all  the  calls  reduced  to  the 
three  years'  standard  : 
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Total  num- 

Killed or 

Total  killed 

ber  called  to 

died  of 

Died  of  dis- 

or died 

service 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

wounds. 

ease. 

by  disease  or 
wounds. 

reduced  to 

three   years' 

time. 

Maine, 

2,811 

5,544 

8,415 

56,595 

New  Hampshire, 

1,661 

2,530 

4.191 

30,827 

Vermont,     -         -         -         - 

1,902 

2,998 

4,800 

29,052 

Massachusetts, 

6,029 

7,904 

13,933 

123,844 

Rhode  Island, 

476 

1,073 

1,549 

17,878 

Connecticut,    - 

1,962 

3,309 

5.211 

50,514 

New  York,  -         -         -         - 

14,445 

17,407 

31.S.V2 

381,693 

New  Jersey,     - 

1,694 

2,966 

4,660 

55,785 

Pennsylvania, 

10,284 

11,090 

•21,374 

267,558 

Delaware, 

310 

214 

524 

10,303 

Maryland,    - 

718 

863 

1,581 

40,692 

District  of  Columbia, 

55 

244 

299 

11,536 

Ohio, 

11,237 

14,398 

25,635 

237,976 

Indiana,            - 

5,817 

13,392 

19,209 

152,283 

Illinois,        ... 

8,908 

19,934 

28,842 

212,694 

Michigan, 

3,927 

8,49!) 

12,426 

80,865 

Wisconsin,  - 

3,818 

6,986 

10,804 

78,985 

Minnesota, 

608 

1,676 

2,284 

19,675 

Iowa,            .... 

3,444 

8,642 

12,086 

68,182 

Kansas,  - 

1,226 

2,194 

3,120 

18,624 

California,  -         -         -         - 

92 

299 

391 

7,451 

West  Virginia, 

1,213 

1,842 

3,025 

27,653 

Kentucky,             ... 

1,884 

5,245 

7,129 

70,348 

Missouri, 

2,365 

7,346 

9,711 

86,192 

Tennessee,  - 

2,222 

2,193 

4,475 

12,077 

Colorado, 

108 

207 

315 

1,762 

Washington  Territory, 

29 

107 

L36 

805 

Dakota  Territory,    - 

10 

10 

181 

Nebraska  Territory,     - 

14 

123 

137 

380 

New  Mexico  Territory,    - 

23 

160 

183 

1,011 

Regular  Army,     - 

2  047 

2,832 

4,879 

Colored  Troops, 

2,997 

25,301 

29,353 

186,017 

Penitent  Rebels,  - 

14 

352 

366 

Hancock's  Veterans, 

9 

406 

415 

Mississippi  Reserve.     - 

248 

185 

433 

Indian  Territory, 

374 

416 

790 

Alabama,     - 

65 

290 

355 

Florida, 

169 

102 

271 

Texas, 

33 

278 

311 

North  Carolina, 

54 

349 

303 

Louisiana,   - 

22 

709 

991 

Arkansas, 

384 

545 

929 

Nevada, 

10 

225 

235 

Oregon,  -         -         - 

67 

(Hi  7 

734 

96,089 

184,331 

280.  1 20 

2,840,328 
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COST  OF  THE  ARMY  DURING  THE  REBELLION  WAR. 

The   following  figures  show  the  annual  pay  for  the  army, 
both  volunteers  and  regulars,  for  six  years  : 

Year  1862,  Volunteers,  $91,116,610,  Regulars,  $5,646,778 

"    1863,                "  180,442,683,              "  6,557,094 

'•     1864,                "  220,853,973,              "  6,272,222 

"     1865,                 "  300,738,035,              "  7,992,324 

"    1866,                "  248,943,313,             "  10,431,004 

"     1867.                ••       '  42,588,782,              -  14,024,492 


Total,  $1,084,683,949  $50,933,916 

••     disbursements  for  army  for  six  years,      -     $1,135,617,865 

NATIONALITY  OF  THE  ARMY. 

During  this  war  it  was  a  constant  representation  with  the 
English  writers,  favoring  the  Rebels,  to  assert  that  the  Federal 
army  was  almost  wholly  composed  of  foreigners.  Professor 
Ik  A.  Gould's  work  on  statistics  has  the  following  on  nation- 
ality of  the  white  soldiers  in   the  Union  army  at  this  period  : 

Per  cent,     75.48 
2.65 
2.26 
7.14 
"  8.76 

2.38 
1.33 

2,018,200  KM) 

The  tacts  show  conclusively  that  the  Union  army  was  not 
an  alien  one,  but  three  fourths  native  Americans. 

LIST  OF  TPIE  FORTS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES, 

Willi  their  cost,  number  of  guns,  and  men  necessary  to  garri- 
son them  properly.  This  is  the  report  made  by  Colonel 
I'otten,  of  the  Engineers: 


Native  Americans, 

1,523,300 

British  American, 

53,500 

English, 

45,500 

Irish,               - 

144,200 

German,            - 

176,800 

(  Hher  foreigners, 

48,400 

Foreigners,  nativity  unknown, 

26,500 
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Name.  Place.  Cost.  Men.  Guns. 

Fort  McHenry,      -        -        -                 Baltimore,  $146,000  850  74 

"  Carroll,    -----             "  135,000  800  159 

"  Delaware,  Delaware  River,             Delaware,  539,000  750  151 

"  Madison,  Annapolis,                        Maryland,  15,000  150  31 

"  Severn,      -----             "  6,000  60  14 

"  Washington,                            Potomac  River,  575,000  400  83 

"  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,            Virginia,  2,400,000  2,450  371 

"  Calhoun,  Hampton  Roads,  Norfolk,     "  1,664,000  1,120  224 

"  Macon,  Beaufort,                    North  Carolina,  460,000  300  61 

"  Johnson,  Cape  Fear,                          "  5,000  60  16 

"  Caswell,  Oak  Island,   -                      "  571,000  400  87 

"  Sumpter,  Charleston,       -     South  Carolina,  677,000  650  140 

"  Castle  Pinckney,                                 "  43,000  100  25 

"  Moultrie                                               "  75,000  300  54 

"  Pulaski,  Savannah,        -         -            Georgia,  923,000  900  150 

"  Jackson,           "                                           "  80,000  70  14 

"  Marion,  St.  Augustine,         -         -    Florida,  51,000  100  25 

"  Taylor,  Key  West    -                                  " 1,000  185 

"  Jefferson,  Tortugas,     -                             "  Expensive  1,500  298 

"  Barancas,  Pensacola,        -         -                "  315,000  250  49 

"  Pickens,             "                                         "  729,000  1,200  212 

"  Redoubt,            "                                         "  109,000 26 

"  McRea,               "           -         -         -           "  384,000  650  150 

"  Morgan,  Mobile,     -        -        -        Alabama,  1,212,000  700  132 

"  St.  Philip,  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  143,000  800  124 

"  Jackson,            "             "                 "  817,000  600  150 

"  Pike,  Rigolets,      -         -        -        Louisiana,  472,000  300  49 

"  Macomb,  Chief  Menteur,  -                    "  447,000  300  49 

"  Livingston,  Barataria  Bay,                     "  312,000  300  52 

In  addition  to  these  are  many  incomplete  works,  as  fol- 
lows :  Ship  island,  Mississippi  river ;  Georgetown,  South 
Carolina ;  Port  Royal  roads,  South  Carolina ;  Tybee  islands, 
Savannah ;  Galveston,  Brazos,  Santiago,  and  Matagorda  bay, 
Texas. 

Hampton  roads  is  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Southern 
coast,  and  the  only  good  roadstead  south  of  the  Delaware. 
Pensacola  is  very  strong,  and  the  only  naval  depot  on  the 
gulf.  The  fortresses  at  Key  West  and  Tortugas  are  among 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world ;  and  every  vessel  that  crosses 
the  gulf  passes  in  sight  of  both. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

HE  origin  of  the  Congregational  church  and  society  was  a 
colony  of  twenty-one  members  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Sturbridge.  They  were  residents  in  the  poll  parish 
that  was  established  here  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1801.  These  members  were  dismissed  from  the 
church  in  Sturbridge,  and  organized  this  church  on  the  16th 
day  of  September  following : 

Names  of  these  First  Members. 

Ralph  Wheelock,  Samuel  Ellis,  Lucy  Johnson  Mason, 

Asa  Walker,  Deborah  Child  Freeman,  Mary  Howard  Mason, 

Daniel  Morse,  Lois  Hibbard  Morse,  Abigail  Smith  Ellis, 

Elias  Plimpton,  Rachael  Smith  Foster,  Phebe  Stacy  Morse, 

Fletcher  Foster,  Experience  C.  Wheelock,  Jemima  Corbin  Harding, 

Abel  Mason,  Anne  Clark  Dresser,  Ruth  Hobbs  Mason, 

Jason  Morse,  Lois  Smith  Foster,  Mary  Chub  Chamberlain. 

This  small  colony  united  in  their  public  religions  worship 
with  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  in  the  parish  meeting- 
house ;  and  their  number  of  members  in  this  church  was 
not  increased  until  the  year  1815,  when,  during  that  year, 
five  new  members  were  added,  to  wit :  George  Sumner,  Mar- 
garet Burt  Sumner,  Keziah  Freeman  Brown,  Lydia  Plimpton, 
and  Joshua  Harding. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  church  when  the  parish  was, 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  made  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Southbridge,  February  15,  1816. 
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INCORPORATION. 

This  society  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court,  De- 
cember 13,1816,  by  the  name  of  "  Congregational  Eeligious 
Society  in  Southbridge,"  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  other  religious  societies  enjoy,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  incorporators,  to  wit : 

"Daniel  Morse,  Joshua  Harding,  Samuel  Newell,  Frederick  Whiting 
Bottom,  Fletcher  Foster,  Abel  Mason,  Oliver  Plimpton,  Jason  Morse, 
Freeman  Pratt,  Timothy  Paige,  George  Sumner,  Oliver  Mason,  Junior, 
James  Wheelock,  Ralph  Harding,  Elbridge  G.  Harding,  Salem  Marsh, 
Calvin  Ammidown,  Joseph  Clark,  Abel  Mason,  Junior,  Ralph  Wheelock, 
Waterman  Potter,  Pliny  Arnold,  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  Asahel 
Prouty,  Oliver  Mason,  Smith  Foster,  Duty  Marsh,  Duty  Marsh,  Junior, 
Moses  Mason,  Oliver  Hooker,  Henry  Hooker,  Abijah  Richardson,  Parker 
Morse,  John  Rider,  Mason  Morse,  Enoch  Bacon,  Stephen  H.  Esterbrook, 
Nathaniel  Marsh,  David  Atherton,  Smith  Ellis,  Denison  Wheelock, 
Corbin  Lyon,  John  Newell,  Jonathan  Green,  George  Gleason,  John 
Marsh,  Alpheus  Foster,  Joseph  Eaton,  Moses  Wheelock,  Aaron  Putnam, 
John  Marsh,  Junior,  Joel  Walker,  Dresser  Bacon,  Benjamin  Walker, 
Hinsdale  Foster,  Davis  Wheelock,  Calvin  Wheelock,  Luther  Wheelock, 
Chauncey  Plimpton,  Samuel  Austin  Groves,  Samuel  Lewis  Newell,  Bela 
Carpenter,  with  their  families  and  estates,  together  with  such  others 
as  may  hereafter  associate  with  them,  and  their  successors.  "* 

PROCEEDINGS. 

This  church  and  society  gave  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Jason  Park 
to  become  their  first  pastor,  October  10,  1816  ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  December  following  he  was  ordained. 

The  services  on  this  occasion  were  in  the  following  manner  : 
Rev.  Otis  Lane,  of  Sturbridge,  offered  the  introductory  prayer ; 
Rev.  Erastus  Learned,  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  preached 
the  sermon  from  the  text,  Acts,  xx,  24  : 

1 '  None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 


See  vol.  v,  Massachusetts  Special  Laws,  p.  174. 
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which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God." 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Dow,  D.  D.,  of  Thompson,  Connecticut, 
offered  the  consecrating  prayer ;  Rev.  Eliphalet  Lyon,  of 
South  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  ; 
Rev.  Edwards  Whipple,  of  Charlton,  gave  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship;  Rev.  Alvin  Underwood,  of  West  Woodstock,  Con- 
necticut, addressed  the  people,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Backus,  of 
North  Woodstock,  made  the  concluding  prayer. 

In  the  year  1815  this  society  arranged  for  a  piece  of  ground 
for  the  location  of  a  meeting-house,  including  1  and  £  acres  of 
land,  it  being  the  same  on  which  the  meeting-house  of  this 
society  now  stands,  and  the  house  and  lot,  now  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell,  next  south  of  the  same. 

This  meeting-house  lot  was  a  part  of  the  homestead  farm  of 
the  late  Colonel  Benjamin  Freeman,  (son  of  Samuel  Freeman, 
born,  October  24, 1744,  and  died,  May  22,  1806);  it  contained 
149  acres,  1  quarter,  and  15  rods.  It  was  sold  by  his  execu- 
tors, Joshua  Harding  and  Jonathan  Perry,  of  Sturbridge,  to 
Andrew  Brown,  of  Woodstock,  April  8,  1807.*  Andrew 
Brown,  of  Woodstock,  sold  this  farm  to  Daniel  Briggs,  of 
Sturbridge,  January  4,  1811  ;f  Daniel  Briggs,  sold  the  same 
farm  to  John,  Luther,  and  Calvin  Ammidown,  for  $5,600, 
March  29,  1813. 

John  Ammidown,  having  deceased,  December  3,  1814,  it 
became  necessary  soon  after,  in  arranging  the  settlement  of 
his  estate,  to  partition  these  lands,  when,  as  a  part  of  the  share 
of  Calvin  Ammidown,  he  received  this  1  and  £  acres,  with 
other  parcels  of  lands  and  buildings,  included  in  the  same 
deed,  September  11,  18164  The  first  occupancy  of  these 
grounds  was  the  erection  of  the  house  now  the  residence  of 

*  See  Worcester  Records,  book  166,  p.  463. 

t  See  book  178,  p.  243. 

1  See  Worcester  Records,  book  202,  p.  291. 
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Dr.  Hartwell.  This  house  was  erected  by  Major  Calvin 
Ammidown,  in  behalf  of  the  society;  its  desigD  was  to  afford 
accommodation  for  a  parsonage,  and  a  hall  for  temporary 
public  religious  worship,  until  their  meeting-house  should  be 
erected. 

Major  Ammidown  conveyed  by  deed  this  1  and  }  acres 
of  laud,  and  the  house,  as  above  stated,  to  the  following 
members  of  this  society,  August  28,  1818,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  $1,800,  to  wit :  Joshua  Harding,  Elbridge  G.  Harding, 
Daniel  Morse,  Fletcher  Foster,  Ralph  Harding,  George 
Sumner,  John  Marsh,  Duty  Marsh,  Samuel  Newell,  Freeman 
Pratt,  Waterman  Potter,  Abel  Mason,  Junior,  Oliver  Mason, 
Junior,  Jason  Morse,  Joseph  Clark,  Enoch  Bacon,  Frederick 
W.  Bottom,  Oliver  Plimpton,  Ralph  Wheelock,  Dennison 
Wheelock,  Alpheus  Foster,  John  Newell,  Corbin  Lyon, 
Parker  Morse,  Ira  Carpenter,  and  William  Sumner. 

The  house  is  described  in  Major  Ammidown's  deed  as  being 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  nearly  opposite  the  house  of 
Frederick  W.  Bottom. 

The  sale  was  by  shares ;  the  number  is  described  as  forty- 
seven  shares,  which  were  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  the  fore- 
going parties,  grantees  in  the  deed,  including  those  shares 
taken  by  the  grantor. 

This  deed  was  executed  in  presence  of  John  Butler  and 
Frederick  W.  Bottom,  and  acknowledged  before  F.  W.  Bot- 
tom, Justice  of  Peace.* 

MEETING-HOUSE. 
Their  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1821,  and  dedicated, 
January  1,  1822.  The  Rev.  Jason  Park  preached  the  dedi- 
catory sermon.  This  house  was  enlarged  and  remodeled  in 
1839,  and  rededicated,  September  5,  of  the  same  year;  the 
sermon  by  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter,  pastor.     This  house  has  been 

*  Recorded,   Worcester,  book  217,  pp.  634  and  536. 
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Rev.  E.  L.  Jaggar  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church  on 
Thursday,  October  14,  1809,  the  council  concurring.  The  in- 
stallation services  were  as  follows  : 

Invocation  and  reading  of  Scripture,  by  Rev.  Austin  Dodge, 
of  Globe  Village;  sermon  from  John  i,  12,  by  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Hyde,  of  Brimfield  ;  installation  prayer,  by  Rev.  John 
Haven,  of  Charlton  ;  right  hand  of  fellowship,  by  Rev.  Mar- 
tin L.  Richardson,  of  Sturbridge  ;  charge  to  the  pastor,  by 
Rev.  J.  II.  Windsor,  of  Grafton ;  address  to  the  people, 
by  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Palmer,  of  Chieopee ;  the  concluding 
prayer,  by  Rev.  Henry  Pratt,  of  Dudley  ;  and  the  benediction, 
by  the  pastor. 

MINISTERS. 

WHEN   SETTLED,   AND   TIME    DISMISSED. 

Rev.  Jason  Park,  ordained,  December  18,  1816;  dismissed,  December 
18,  1832. 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Lamb,  ordained,  June  6,  1833;  dismissed,  April 
23,  1835. 

Rev.  Eber  Carpenter,  installed,  December  1,  1835;  dismissed,  July 
21,  1864. 

Rev.  Edwin  B.  Palmer,  installed,  December  27,  1864;  dismissed,  May 
3,  1869. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Jaggar,  installed,  October  14,  1869. 

Rev.  Isaac  G.  Bliss,  now  Bible  agent  at  Constantinople, 
supplied  this  pulpit  two  years,  1854  and  1855,  during  the 
absence  of  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter. 

DEACONS. 

Asa  Walker,  elected,  September  16,  1801;  died,  November  5,  1814, 
aged  71. 

Daniel  Morse,  elected,  September  16,  1801 ;  died,  January  7,  1832, 
aged  87. 

Jason  Morse,  elected,  December  30,  1821;  resigned,  August  22,  1831. 

George  Sumner,  elected,  March  27, 1822;  resigned,  September  5,  1839. 

Henry  Haynes,  elected,  August  22,  1831 ;  resigned,  September  5,  1839. 

Josiah  Hayward,  elected,  September  19,  1839;  resigned,  March  22, 
1842. 
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Elbridge  G.    Harding,  elected,   September  19,  1839;    resigned,  June 
3,  1851. 
Jonathan  Cutting,  elected,  June  4,  18-42. 
Samuel  M.  Lane,  elected,  March  12,  1851. 

MEMBERS   AND    BAPTISMS. 

Number  of  members  when  first  organized,  21. 

Admitted  prior  to  ordination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Park,     17;  baptized,  14.     ■ 
"         under  Rev.  Mr.  Park,  111;         "         102. 

"  "      Rev.  II.  J.  Lamb,  12;         "  s. 

"      Rev.  Eber  Carpenter,  ',!?:;;         "        300. 

"     Rev.  Isaac  Bliss, 

Rev.  Edwin  B.  Palmer, 
"      Rev.  E.  L.  Jaggar. 

REV.  JASON   PARK. 

Rev.  Mr.  Park  was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut, 
During  several  years  of  his  early  life  he  was  engaged  as  an  in- 
structor of  youth  for  a  season  at  the  academy  in  Woodstock. 

In  consequence  of  bodily  infirmity,  he  was  prevented  from 
entering  the  ministry  until  he  was  advanced  to  the  medium  of 
life. 

His  pastoral  duties  commencing  with  the  first  organization 
of  this  church  and  society,  and  extending  through  a  period  of 
sixteen  years,  ending  December  18,  1832,  closed  with  the  re- 
gret of  his  parishioners,  with  whom  his  labors  had  given  greal 
satisfaction. 

This  separation  was  at  his  request,  believing  the  best  interest 
of  his  family  required  the  change,  which  induced  him  to 
remove  from  this  town.  In  his  sojourn  here  he  exemplified 
a  love  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  maintained  a  character 
that  accorded  with  his  profession  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
both  as  a.  clergyman  and  as  an  upright  citizen. 

Soon  nf'ter  his  dismissal  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
town  of  Bar  re,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  died  there,  May 
11,  1849,  aged  seventy  years. 

The  remains  of  his  wile  and  two  of  his  children  resl  in  the 
:J-,'.\ 
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cemetery  in  this  town.  During  the  time  lie  lived  in  Michigan 
he  cultivated  a  small  farm,  and  preached  occasionally,  but  had 
no  further  pastoral  engagement. 

By  the  opinion  of  those  of  his  friends  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately during  his  pastorate  in  Southbridge,  and  visited  him  at 
his  residence  in  Michigan,  it  is  believed  that  his  anticipations 
regarding  his  removal,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  his 
residence  in  Michigan,  were  not  realized,  and  it  was  a  great 
source  of  regret  to  him  and  his  children  who  removed  with 
him,  that  they  had  separated  themselves  from  their  friends  in 
New  England. 

REV.  HENRY   J.  LAMB. 

The  birthplace  and  early  life  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lamb  have  not 
been  ascertained.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Bangor  seminary,  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  institute. 

His  connection  with  the  Congregational  church  and  society 
in  Southbridge  was  one  year  and  ten  months.  He  was  settled 
afterwards  for  a  time  at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire ; 
West  Suffield,  Connecticut;  and  at  other  places  not  now 
ascertained. 

In  his  personal  intercourse  he  was  courteous  and  social,  pos- 
sessing little  of  the  sectarian  prejudice  that  was  exhibited  by 
many  at  this  time.  It  is  believed  that  this  liberality  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  older  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and -it  is  quite  probable  that  it  had  an  unfavorable  effect 
in  this  behalf,  and  aided  in  his  dismission  from  the  pastorate 
over  this  church. 

REV.  EBER  CARPENTER. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  native  of  Yernon,  Connecticut, 

born,  June  24,  1800.  His  father,  Reuben  Carpenter,  was  a 
farmer,  with  a  moderate  land  estate;  sustaining  the  character 
of  a  good  citizen.      His  mother,  Miriam  Dart,  deceased  when 
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hf  was  less  than  three  years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  he 
lost  his  father. 

Ee  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  college,  in  September,  1825. 
His  theological  education  was  at  Andover  seminary. 

His  first  settlement  in  the  ministry  was  at  York,  Maine, 
where  he  was  ordained,  February  17,  1830.  He  continued 
this  pastorate  five  years  and  six  months;  during  which  time 
there  were  added  to  the  church  sixty  persons. 

At  York  he  was  connected  in  marriage  with  Narcisse  Ly- 
man, which  proved  a  happy  union.  His  next  settlement  was 
with  the  Congregational  church  and  society  in  Southbridge  ; 
he  was  installed  as  the  third  pastor  of  this  church,  Decem- 
ber  1,  1835.  In  his  own  language,  "  I  was  favored  here  with 
a  very  harmonious  and  delightful  pastorate."  It  continued 
twenty-eight  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-one  days.  His 
dismission  recommended  him  as  an  able  and  faithful  minister. 

in  1853,  finding  his  health  impaired  by  eighteen  years' 
continuous  service  with  this  society,  he  asked  to  be  dismissed, 
which  reomest  was  not  granted,  and  he  retired  by  permission 
over  three  years.  In  this  absence  he  became  proprietor  of  a 
religious  publication  called  The  National  Preacher,  published  in 
New  York,  and  having  disposed  of  this  publication  in  1856, 
this  church  and  society  having  failed  to  procure  the  settlement 
of  another  pastor,  he  was  again  invited  to  resume  his  pastoral 
duties  with  this  people,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  continued 
until  July  1, 1864. 

During  his  long  pastorate  with  this  church  he  always 
manifested  an  interest  in  whatever  tended  for  its  advancement, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  joining  with  its  members  in  pro- 
moting good  objects. 

A.S  a  citizen,  his  influence  in  the  cause  of  common  school 
education  was  valuable,  always  ready  to  lend  his  aid  in  its 
behalf.  The  cause  of  temperance  received  from  him  an  active 
support,  while  his  efforts  in  general  favored  all  good  objects 
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for  the  elevation  of  society.  He  was  respected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  a  source  of  regret  to  part  with  him  as  a  towns- 
man. 

REV.  EDWIN  BEAMAN  PALMER. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Palmer  was  the  successor  of  Rev.  Eber 
Carpenter  in  the  pastorate  of  this  society.  He  was  installed, 
December  27,  1864,  and  dismissed  at  his  request,  May  3, 1869. 
His  services  as  pastor  were  highly  satisfactory  to  both  the 
church  and  society,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  they  parted 
with  him  to  occupy  another  field  of  ministerial  services,  which 
he  was  induced  to  accept  as  a  duty  to  himself  and  family. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  native  of  Belfast,  Maine,  a  son 
of  Lemuel  R.  Palmer.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Susannah  R.  Hanford.  He  entered  Bowdoin  college,  at 
Brunswick,  Maine,  in  1852,  and  graduated  in  1856.  The 
same  year  entered  the  Theological  seminary  at  Bangor,  and 
graduated  in  July,  1859. 

He  was  married,  September  12,  1859,  to  Thirza  Merriman 
Field,  a  native  of  Brunswick,  Maine ;  she  was  born,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1830,  daughter  of  William  R.  and  Salome  Field. 

Their  children  are  Edwin  Field, born  in  Newcastle,  July  23, 
1861  ;  Susie  Hanford,  born  in  Brunswick,  December  2,  1862, 
died  in  Brunswick,  July  28,  1865  ;  William  Rich,  born  in 
Brunswick,  July  23,  1866  ;  Eva  Moore,  born  in  Southbridge, 
December  31,  1868. 

His  first  services  as  pastor  was  a  settlement  over  the 
Damariscotta  Congregational  church,  in  Newcastle,  Maine, 
September  20,  1859. 

Failing  health  compelled  a  cessation  of  mental  labor,  and  in 
January,  1862,  lie  was  dismissed.  In  October  of  same  year  he 
received  a  commission  as  chaplain  in  the  Nineteenth  regiment 
Maine  Volunteers,  and  served  till  March,  1863.  From  that 
time  till  the   next    February   was  an    invalid,  in    Brunswick. 
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From  February  till  October,  1864,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of 
the  Pine-Street  Congregational  church  in  Lewiston,  Maine. 

In  October,  having  received  an  invitation  from  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Southbridge,  Massachusetts,  he  removed 
with  his  family  there,  and  was  installed  as  pastor,  December 
27,  the  same  year.  Having  been  dismissed,  as  aforesaid,  from 
his  duties  there,  he  removed  to  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  installed  pastor  over  the  Third  Congregational  church  of 
that  town,  June  10,  1869,  at  which  place  he  continues,  now 
1870,  to  labor  in  the  pastorate  with  that  people. 

REV.  EDWIN  L.   JAGGAR. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jaggar  is  the  successor  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Palmer  ;  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  this  church,  October  14, 1869. 

He  is  a  native  of  Mill  Hall,  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Luther  S. 
Jaggar,  and  was  born,  December  6,  1835 ;  is  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  college,  of  the  class  1857,  and  of  Chicago  Theological 
seminary,  class  of  1861 ;  was  ordained,  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Clifton,  Illinois,  March  6,  1862  ; 
was  installed  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Warren,  Mas- 
sachusetts, March  17,  1863,  and  dismissed  from  that  church, 
October  15,  1867.  Subsequently  preached  at  Fair  Haven  and 
South  Deerheld.  From  this  latter  church  he  was  called  to 
the  Congregational  church  of  this  town. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jaggar  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  S.  Cook,  of 
Chicago,  April  29,  1861.  He  resigned  the  pastorate  here  the 
1st  of  September,  1872.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  those  worthy 
clergymen  who  preceded  Rev.  Mr.  Jaggar,  to  say  that  he  was 
not  excelled  in  ability,  as  a  speaker  and  logical  reasoner,  by 
any  of  his  predecessors;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  able  a 
man  in  bis  profession  had  not  longer  been  retained  in  the  pas- 
torate of  that  church,  not  only  for  the  good  of  that  congrega- 
tion, but  the  welfare  of  the  town. 
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THE    FIRST   BAPTIST  SOCIETY,   SOUTHBRIDGE. 

The  meeting  for  organizing  this  society  was  held  <>n  the 
1st  of  May,  1816,  in  the  hall  of  the  Ammidown  hotel. 

The  proceedings  were  as  follows  : 

"Chose  for  moderator,  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard;  clerk,  Deacon  John 
Phillips;  advisory  committee,  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  Deacon  John 
Phillips,  Captain  Simeon  Piske,  Rev.  Stephen  Haskell,  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Cutting. 

All  the  members  of  this  advisory  committee  were  members 
of  the  Baptist  church  of  Sturbridge. 

At  this  time  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  society  having 
been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  George  Angell,  was  presented  to 
the  meeting  and  read,  as  follows: 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  professing  ourselves  friendly  to  the  Baptists, 
and  being  desirous  to  maintain  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  together, 
in  accordance  with  the  Baptist  faith  and  order,  do  hereby  form  our- 
selves into  a  society  by  the  name  of  '  The  First  Baptist  Society  in  South- 
bridge,'  and  agree  to  observe  the  following  articles: 

"  First. — Our  annual  society  meeting  for  choice  of  officers  and  transact  - 
in"-  the  business  of  the  society  shall  be  held  some  time  in  the  month  of 
March  annually,  at  a  convenient  place  appointed  by  their  committee. 

"  Second. — The  officers  to  be  chosen  shall  be  a  moderator,  clerk,  com- 
mittee, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  society,  and  warn  the  meetings  of 
its  members. 

"  Third. — The  society,  when  duly  warned  and  met  together,  shall  have 
power  to  make  all  suitable  regulations  that  may  be  necessary  and  use- 
ful for  conducting  the  a  Hairs  of  the  society  as  a  majority  by  vote  shall 
determine;  except  that  the  society  shall  in  no  manner  interfere  with  the 
acts  or  doings  of  the  church,  should  there  be  one  constituted,  which  l>y 
their  articles  of  faith  and  covenant  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
electing  a  minister  or  elders  for  the  church  and  society. 

••  Fourth. —  Said  society  is  nol  to  grant  and  levy  taxes,  to  be  collected 
by  force  of  civil  law,  nor  to  make  use  of  such  law  to  extort  money  from 
any  person  or  persons,  unless  on  a  voluntary  personal  written  agreement 
nr  obligation. 

11  Fifth.  —  It  is  agreed  by  this  society,  to  be  the  duty  of  every  member 
thereof  to  contribute  according   to   his  ability   towards  supporting  the 
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society,  and  thai  do  one  should  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  another; 
all  money  contributed  as  aforesaid  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  is  to 
be  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  paid  for  the  support  of  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  who  labors  for  the  church  and  society,  under  thedirection  of  the 
committee. 

••  Sixth. — The  condition  of  membership  of  this  society  shall  be  a  com- 
pliance with  the  foregoing  articles,  and  so  Long  as  each  member  adheres 
to  the  same,  and  demeans  himself  peaceably  and  orderly,  tie  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  thereof." 

The  constitution  having  been  adopted,  it  received  the  fol- 
lowing signatures  as  members  : 

"Cyrus  Ammidown.  George  Angell,  Reuben  Harrington,  William 
West,  Aliisha  Sabin,  Ephraim  Bacon,  Ezra  Sabin,  Fordyce  Foster, 
(  liarles  West,  Morris  Marcy,  Edward  Baylies,  John  M.  Foster,  Barzilla 
Baylies,  Daniel  Baylies,  Samuel  Rider,John  McKinstry,  Samuel  S.  Clark, 
Luther  Ammidown,  Luther  Ammidown,  Junior,  Elisha  Morris,  Edward 
Morris,  Alfred  Morris.  Larkin  Ammidown,  Lewis  Ammidown,  Adolphus 
Ammidown,  Moses  Sabin,  Moses  Morris,  Caleb  Ammidown,  Gershom 
Plimpton,  Joseph  Marcy,  William  Stephens,  Joshua  Vinton,  Allen  Tif- 
fany. Nathan  Brown,  Chauncy  Brown,  William  Morris,  Martin  Spencer, 
William  Wot.  Benoni  West,  Joseph  Arnold,  Nathaniel  Searle,  Tyler 
Simpson,  Palmer  Chamberlain,  Hiram  Morse,  Gardner  Bartholomew, 
Jonathan  Green,  Adolphus  Bartholomew,  Charles  Brown,  Nathaniel 
Bolles,  Erastus  Bolles,  Edward  .Morris,  Luther  Edwards,  Eorace  B. 
Robbins,  Edward  A.  Snow.  David  Pike,  Salem  Laflin,  Borace  Cheney, 
Charles  Cheney,  Joel  Cheney,  Daniel  Sabin,  David  Putney,  Eleazer 
Putney,  Benjamin  McKinstry,  Jedediah  Ellis.  Charles  Dugar,  Peter 
Dugar,  Noah  Saunders,  Amos  Oaks,  Joshua  Farnum,  Luther  Sibley, 
Nathan  B.  Clark,  Comfort  B.  Thorp,  Jonathan  ('lenience,  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  William  Simpson,  Samuel  Eiske,  Junior,  Samuel  Fiske, 
Silas  Ellis,  Ahel  Jocelin.  Hannah  Clark.  Anne  Dresser,  John  Plimp- 
ton, John  Plimpton,  Junior,  Enoch  Lewis,  Chester  Plimpton,  Jacob 
Edwards,  Jedediab  Marcy,  Aaron  Clemence,  Elijah  Marcy,  Samuel 
Ellis.  Samuel  Marcy.  Ephraim  Angell,  Ophir  Gould,  John  Clark.  Jona- 
than Tiffany,  Jacob  Oaks,  Jonathan  ('lenience.  Smith  Ellis,  Charles 
Tower,   1'erley  Simpson,  William  Haskell,  James  Wolcott,  Junior,   Perez 

B.   Wolcott,    Dr.   Ja s  Wolcott,   Charles   West,    Reuben   Woodward, 

Josi  ph  Palmer,  Elliot  Morse.  Lyman  Morris.  Ephraim  Wheelock,  Jabez 
Vinton,  Rufus  Brown,  Solomon  Town,  Elisha  Cole,  Nicholas  Jencks, 
Junior.  Robert  Thompson.  Oliver  Ammidown,  Charles  W.  Vinton, 
Corbin  Lyon.  Luther  Travis,  Nathaniel  M.  Smith.  Emorj  B.  Smith.  Betli 
Backett." 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  first  committee  for  the 
year  1816  : 

"  Committee — Ephraim  Bacon.  Cyrus  Ammidown,  Joshua  Vinton, 
Gerslunn  Plimpton,  Morris  Marcy,  Daniel  Baylies;  moderator,  Gershom 
Plimpton  ;  treasurer,  Reuben  Harrington;  clerk,  Alpha  Morse;  collector. 
Daniel  Baylies. 

The  ministerial  committee  reported  at  this  meeting  that 
they  had  arranged  with  the  Rev.  George  Angell  as  pastor  for 
the  present  year,  at  a  salary  of  $300,  and  to  supply  him  with 
fire-wood. 

The  pastor's  services  to  commence,  June  1,  next.  This  re- 
port was  ratified  unanimously  by  the  members  of  the  society 
present. 

The  Rev.  George  Angell  was  engaged  annually  to  supply 
the  pulpit   from  this  time  till  his  decease,  February  18,  1827. 

'ACT    OF     INCORPORATION. 

•'  Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
(It  hi  ml  Court  assemhhd.  That  Luther  Ammidown,  Barzilla  Baylies, 
Elisha  Cole,  Jacob  Edwards,  Samuel  Fiske,  2d,  William  Haskell,  Nich- 
olas Jencks,  Alpha  Morse  and  Luther  Travis,  and  their  associates,  with 
their  families,  polls,  and  estates,  be  and  they  are  with  their  successors 
hereby  incorporated  as  the  '  First  Baptist  Society  '  in  the  town  of  South- 
bridge,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  to  which  parishes  and  other 
religious  societies  are  entitled  by  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth. 

"  Sec.  II.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  society  be  and  is  hereby 
empowered  to 'sell  or  lease  the  pews  in  the  meeting-house  belonging  to 
said  society,  and  give  deeds  to  convey  the  same. 

"And  all  deeds  and  conveyances  of  the  same,  and  all  executions  ex- 
tended on  the  pews  in  said  meeting-house,  shall  be  recorded  by  the 
clerk  of  said  society,  and  being  so  recorded,  shall  be  considered  valid 
in  law. 

"Sec.  III.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  three  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  act,  or  either  of  them,  may  call  the  first  meeting  of  said  society. 
by  posting  up  a  notification  at  said  meeting  house,  giving  at  least  seven 
days'  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  said  meeting,  and  being 
so  met,  may  agree  on  the  mode  of  calling  future  meetings. 

"Approved,  January  29,  1822."* 

See  Massachusetts  Special  Laws,  vol.  v.  p.  44s. 
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It  is  proper  to  state  here  that,  during  the  period  in  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Angell  was  pastor  of  this  society,  the  meeting-house 
was  occasionally  occupied  by  the  Universalists,  who  joined 
with  the  Baptists  in  buying  the  interest  in  the  house  which 
formerly  belonged,  in  part,  to  the  Congregationalists.  Thus 
the  large  number  who  signed  the  constitution  that  was  drafted 
by  the  pastor  embraced  all  denominations  in  town  that  had 
not  withdrawn  to  join  the  Congregationalists,  when  they  sep- 
arated and  formed  a  distinct  society. 

A  bell  for  the  Baptist  meeting-house  was  procured  by  sub- 
scription, of  George  H.  Holbrook,  of  Medway,  Massachusetts, 
weighing  991  lbs.,  at  40  cts.  (less  charges,  $23.78),  $372.62 ; 
hanging  the  bell  and  rope,  $28;  total  cost,  $400.25.  This 
bell  was  raised  to  the  belfry,  March  7,  1823. 

The  society  organized  under  the  act  of  incorporation, 
March  25,  1823, 

"By  the  choice  of  Gershom  Plimpton,  moderator;  Elisha  Cole,  clerk  ; 
and  Luther  Ammidown,  Junior,  treasurer.  Standing  committee : 
Luther  Ammidown,  Esq.,  Alpha  Morse,  Elisha  Cole,  and  Edward  Bay- 
lies ;  and  added,  Nicholas  Jencks  and  Samuel  Fiske,  2d. 

MEETING-HOUSE. 

In  the  year  1816  the  right  and  interest  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists in  the  parish  meeting-house,  completed  and  dedicated 
to  public  religious  worship  in  the  year  1800,  was  bought  by 
the  co-proprietors,  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Universalists, 
for  the  sum  of  $1,500,  and  owned  by  proprietors  of  pews;  but 
by  consent  of  these  proprietors  a  Baptist  minister  was  settled 
over  the  society  the  same  year,  and  it  has  been  continued  as  a 
Baptist  church  and  society  since  ;  the  Methodists  and  Univer- 
salists withdrawing  and  forming  respectively  societies  and 
churches  of  their  own  order  of  faith,  as  will  be  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  each  of  these  denominations  established 
in  this  town,  in  another  place. 
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In  the  year  1885  this  house  was  repaired  at  an  expense  of 
$1,415,  under  a  contract  with  Jonas  Lamb,  at  which  time  it 
became  exclusively  for  the  Baptists.  In  the  year  1841,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  agreeable  to  legal  notice  given,  the  proprietors 
of  this  meeting-house  voted  to  organize  themselves  into  a  cor- 
poration, agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes, 
chapter  xliii.  Votes  in  favor,  63;  to  wit:  Royal  Smith,  2; 
Luther  Ammi clown,  4;  Joel  Cheney,  2  ;  Marvin  Cheney,  2  ; 
Charles  E.  Cady,  1  ;  Alpha  Morse,  2  ;  Holdridge  Ammi- 
down,  22  ;  William  Beecher,  2  ;  John  P.  Stedman,  2  ;  Oliver 
Ammidown,  2;  Elbridge  Ammidown,  2;  Lewis  Ammidown, 
2;  Adolphus  Ammidown,  2  ;  E.  D.  Ammidown,  2;  Larkin 
Ammidown,  2;  Elisha  Cole,  3  ;  Robert  H.  Cole,  1 ;  Isaac 
Norcross,  1;  Calvin  Vinton,  1  ;  Francis  S.  Morse,  2;  Henry 
Fiske,  2  ;  Estate  Jonathan  P.  Ammidown,  2  ;  against  the  or- 
ganization,  Nathaniel  M.  Smith,  2. 

This  association  was  styled  "  The  Southbridge  Baptist 
Meeting-House  Association,"  with  the  following 

BY-LAWS. 

'■First. — The  corporation  shall  be  styled  the  'Southbridge  Baptist 
Meeting-House  Association.1 

11  Second.-  -  The  said  association  shall  meet  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  April,  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  other  business  of  the  corporation; 
and  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  adjourned  to  the  third  Tuesday  in 
April,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  use  of  the  slips,  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  article.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  application  in 
writing  to  the  clerk,  or  one  of  the  trustees,  made  by  three  or  more  pro- 
prietors, stating  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the  meeting. 

••  Third.  —All  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  called  by  posting  up 
a  copy  of  the  warrant,  attested  In  the  clerk,  or  one  of  the  trustees,  on 
the  outer  door  of  the  said  meeting-house,  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
day  designated  for  the  meeting,  which  ten  days  shall  embrace  two 
Sabbaths. 

"  Fou/rth. — The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  clerk,  and  treas- 
urer who  shall  likewise  be  the  collector.  These  officers  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  ballot.     There  shall  also  be  a  committee  of  five  chosen   by 
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ballot,  who  shall  be  styled  trustees,  all  to  be  chosen  annually,  ami  shall 
hold  their  office  till  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

••  Fifth. — Xo  proprietor  shall  dispose  of  or  convey  his  property  in 
said  meeting-house,  except  to  such  person  or  persons  as  a  majority  in 
interest  of  all  the  proprietors  present  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for  that 
purpose  shall  approve ;  and  any  such  conveyance,  when  made,  shall  con- 
tain the  conditions  named  in  this  article;  and  no  proprietor  shall  convey 
Less  than  one  half  a  slip,  and  the  ownership  of  one  half  of  a  slip  shall 
entitle  the  owner  to  one  vote. 

"  Sixth. — The  trustees  shall  annually,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in.  April, 
rent  at  auction  the  slips  in  said  meeting-house,  and  they  shall  apply  the 
avails  thereof  to  the  support  of  a  Baptist  minister,  of  the  same  faith  as 
is  now  adopted  by  the  Baptist  church  in  said  Southbridge  ;  provided 
that  the  proprietors  may  annually  appropriate  such  sunic  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  meet  ordinary  contingent  expenses. 

"  SI  venth. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  keep  a  correct  record  of 
all  votes  passed  at  any  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and  to  post  up  notices 
of  all  meetings,  when  requested  so  to  do,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties 
usually  done  by  clerks  of  other  corporations. 

" Eighth. — No  tax  shall  be  assessed  upon  any  proprietor  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  in  interest  of  all  the  proprietors,  whether 
present  or  absent,  and  voting  so  to  do  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
called  for  that  purpose.. 

"Ninth. — It  shall  be  understood  that  the  annual  use  of  the  slips  are 
rented  lor  public  worship  only;  and  the  trustees  shall  have  power  to 
grant  the  occasional  use  of  the  house  for  purposes  not  interfering  with 
its  ordinary  religious  uses,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  sacredness  of  a 
house  dedicated  to  God. 

••  Tenth. — These  by-laws  may  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  in 
interest  of  all  the  proprietors,  present  or  absent,  at  any  meeting  of  the 
association,  regularly  called  for  that  purpose. 

••  A  true  copy. 

"Attest:  JOHN  P.   STEDMAN, 

Clerk:' 

Agreeably  to  the  notice  given  in  a  warrant  in  due  form,  u 
proprietors'  meeting  was  held,  February  14,  1848,  when  it 
was  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  to  be  owned  and 
held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former. 

The  old  meeting-house  was,  at  this  time,  sold  to  Luther  and 
Andrew  F.  Ammidown  tor  $1,000,  by  Jonathan  Cutting, 
Junior,  who  had  contracted  to  build  the  now  house,  and  re- 
ceive the  old  as  pari  payment. 
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This  building  was  burned  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
November,  1863,  and  entirely  destroyed. 

A  meeting  was  held  the  22d  of  December  following  by  the 
association,  for  making  arrangements  for  replacing  the  same. 

THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH— HISTORICAL  RECORDS. 

The  tirst  movement  for  forming  a  Baptist  church  in  South- 
bridge  was  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Baptist  church  in  Stur- 
bridge,  dated,  "  October  2,  1816,"  signed  by  a  number  of  the 
members  of  that  church  residing  in  this  town,  and  others 
belonging  to  sister  Baptist  churches  then  residing  here,  desiring 
to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  body  and  formed  into  a  new  church. 

This  petition  having  been  received  by  the  church  at  Stur- 
bridge,  a  meeting  was  called  the  7th  of  December,  1817,  at 
brother  David  Fiske's,  when,  upon  a  hearing  and  considera- 
tion of  the  petition,  a  unanimous  vote  was  passed  granting 
the  request,  and  approving  the  design  for  a  new  church  as 
set  forth  by  the  petitioners,  provided  the  customary  council 
should  be  called  to  approve  and  inaugurate  the  same. 

The  Baptist  church  in  Sturbridge,  in  aid  of  this  object,  sent 
letters  to  sister  churches  on  the  9th  of  January  following, 
requesting  that  delegates  from  the  same  appear  at  Southbridge 
on  the  28th  of  said  month,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  sepa- 
rate Baptist  church  in  this  town. 

Delegates  from  the  following  churches  were  present : 

From  Thompson — Elder  Crosby  and  Deacon  Jesse  Bolles. 

From  Sturbridge — Elder  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  Deacons  John 
Phillips  and  Jonathan  Lyon,  and  Brother  David  Taylor. 

From  Woodstock  (First  Baptist) — Elder  Nicholas  Branch 
and  Brother  John  Clark. 

From  Woodstock  (Second  Baptist) — Deacon  William  H. 
Manning  and  Brother  Henry  Wells. 

From  Charlton — Elder  James  Boomer  and  Brother  Daniel 
Bacon. 
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The  council  assembled  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Dr.  Reuben 
Harrington,  on  the  same  day  last  above  given,  and  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Elder  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  moderator,  and  Elder 
Nicholas  Branch,  scribe. 

The  exercises  were  then  as  follows : 

Prayer  by  Elder  Crosby  ;  after  which  Elder  Stephen  Has- 
kell appeared  and  was  admitted  to  the  council  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Then,  after  a  hearing  of  the  views  of  the  petitioners,  their 
doctrine  and  faith,  and  the  situation  of  the  members,  the  coun- 
cil voted  to  give  their  approbation  and  fellowship  to  twenty- 
six  members  as  a  Gospel  church. 

Elder  Crosby  preached  the  sermon  on  the  organization,  and 
Zenas  L.  Leonard  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1817, 
after  solemn  prayer,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  articles  of 
faith,  covenant,  and  by-laws,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  George  Angell,  and  accepted  the  same. 

There  had  been  admitted  into  this  church,  by  baptism  and 
letter,  including  the  26  members  who  formed  the  original 
church,  up  to  the  year  1840,  333  members. 

At  the  above  meeting  of  the  12th  of  March,  1817,  Thompson 
Kimberly  and  Cyrus  Ammidown  were  appointed  the  first 
deacons.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1817,  Deacon  Thompson 
Kimberly  was  dismissed  from  the  church  by  letter,  and 
Joshua  Vinton  was  appointed  deacon  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1820. 

I  >racon  Cyrus  Ammidown  and  Deacon  Joshua  Vinton 
having  declined  to  serve  further  as  deacons,  the  church,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1821,  chose,  by  ballot,  Elisha  Cole 
and  Samuel  Fiske. 

Deacon  Samuel  Fiske  resigned,  April  10,  1835,  and  on  the 
10th  of  October  following,  Marvin  Cheney  was  elected  to  that 
oftice. 
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It  appears  that  the  articles  of  faith  and  covenant  were  re- 
vised and  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  on  the  11th 
of  November,  1824. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  death  of  Rev.  George 
A 1 1  gell : 

''Sabbath  morning',  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  Elder  George  Angell 
departed  this  life,  aged  forty-one  years,  the  eleventh  year  of  his  labors 
with  ns  as  onr  pastor.  He  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  sickness. 
February  18,  1827."' 

His  first  wife,  Lydia  Angell,  died  on  July  27,  1818. 

His  funeral  service  took  place  on  the  21st  following.  The 
sermon  on  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Abiel  Fisher, 
of  Bellingham.  The  remains  were  deposited  in  the  old  part 
of  the  cemetery  in  this  town,  beside  those  of  his  first  wife, 
and  on  the  24th  following  the  church  held  a  meeting,  and 
voted  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses,  and  procure  memorial 
stones,  to  mark  the  place  where  his  remains  were  deposited. 

These  stones  were  marble,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  on  the 
east  side  of  the  center  passage  way,  about  the  center  of  these 
grounds. 

Rev.  Addison  Parker  succeeded  Mr.  Angell.  The  cere- 
mony of  his  installation  was  as  follows  :  The  Ecclesiastical 
Council  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  Rev.  Zenas  L. 
Leonard,  as  moderator,  and  Rev.  George  B.  Atwell,  of  the 
first  Baptist  church  of  Woodstock,  as  scribe. 

Ministers  and  brethren  present  of  sister  churches  were  in- 
vited to  a  seat  in  the  council.  Among  those  present  were  the 
following:  From  Worcester,  Rev.  Jonathan  Going  and  Deacon 
Nathaniel  Stowell ;  from  Charlton,  Rev.  James  Boomer  and 
Brother  Daniel  Bacon ;  from  Sturbridge,  Rev.  Zenas  L. 
Leonard  and  Deacon  John  Phillips;  from  Dudley,  Rev. 
John  B.  Ballard  ;  from  Sutton,  Rev.  Moses  Harrington  and 
Brother  William  Hastings ;  from  First  Church,  Woodstock, 
Rev.  George  B.  Atwell,  Deacon  Luther  Tucker,  and  Brothers 
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A-  i   Morse  and  Samuel  Crawford;   from  Holland,  Rev.  John 
M.  Hunt,  Deacon  Walter  Lyon,  and  Brother  Willard  Wood  ; 
from  South  Brimfield,  Rev.  John  Eveleth. 
The  ceremony  was  then  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Prayer  by  the  moderator. 

"2.  Heard  the  doings  of  the  council  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Addi- 
son Parker,  when  set  apart  for  the  ministry. 

"  3.  Mr.  Parker  related  his  Christian  experience  and  his  belief  of  his 
call  to  the  ministry,  and  his  views  of  Gospel  doctrines. 

"4.   Voted  to  proceed  to  installation.     Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boomer. 

"5.  Reading  of  Scripture  by  John  B.  Ballard ;  introductory  prayer 
by  Rev.  James  A.  Powell,  of  Pomfret;  sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Going,  of 
"Worcester,  from  2d  Corinthians,  chapter  G,  verse  3 ;  installation  prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Hunt ;  charge,  by  Rev.  Z.  L.  Leonard ;  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  by  Rev.  Moses  Harrington ;  address  to  the  churches  by  Rev. 
James  Boomer,  who  offered  the  concluding  prayer;  benediction  by  the 
candidate. 

"The  harmony  and  union  manifested  on  the  occasion,  and  during  the 
exercises,  as  well  as  the  solemnity  and  profound  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 

"Per  order  of  the  council. 

"ZENAS  L.  LEONARD,  Moderator. 

"George  B.  Atwell,  Scribe. 

"A  true  copy  attest,  in  substance. 

"ELISHA  COLE,  Church  Clerk." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  held  by  previous  appointment, 
December  2,  1832,  Rev.  Addison  Parker  made  a  request  in 
writing  for  a  dismission  from  the  pastorate,  giving  his  reasons, 
and  offering  his  resignation.  After  some  consideration  of  the 
question,  the  church  voted  to  comply  with  the  same,  and  then 
passed  a  vote  tendering  him  their  sincere  thanks  for  his  many 
kindnesses  in  their  behalf.  After  which  Mr.  Parker  and  his 
wife,  at  his  request,  were  dismissed  to  the  Baptist  church  in 
Sturb  ridge. 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  1833,  voted  to  invite  Rev.  David 
C.  Bolles,  to  the  pastorate.  The  committee  offered  $330  and 
the  parsonage,  as  salary,  which  was  declined  by  Mr.  Bolles; 
but  finally  the  sum  was  increased  to  $400  and  parsonage,  and 
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on  the  6th  of  April  following  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
church  signifying  his  acceptance. 

On  the  11th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Bolles  presented 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Baptist  church  in  Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut,  for  himself  and  wife,  Frances,  when,  after  re- 
lating their  Christian  experience,  the  church  voted  to  receive 
them  into  the  same  as  members. 

Also  voted  at  this  meeting  to  have  a  public  recognition 
of  Rev.  David  C.  Bolles  to  the  pastoral  office,  on  the  day 
following. 

On  May  13,  1833,  the  church  met  as  proposed,  when  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Bolles  tendered  to  the  pastor  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  ;  after  which  the  pastor  presented  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  his  wife,  Frances  Bolles. 

Rev.  Matthew  Bolles  now  addressed  the  church  and  society 
by  invitation,  when,  after  some  pertinent  remarks,  stating  the 
ratification  of  the  proceedings  of  the  church  by  the  society,  he 
declared  the  Rev.  David  C.  Bolles  pastor  of  the  same. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bolles,  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  made  a 
request  to  be  relieved  from  the  pastorate  for  a  season  to  jour- 
ney to  a  warmer  latitude ;  this  was  granted,  giving  each  party 
the  right  to  make  the  release  of  duties  a  final  separation. 

He  left  the  church  about  the  20th  of  November,  1834,  and 
on  the  1st  of  May  following  (having  returned  April  5,  with 
improved  health,  and  resumed  his  labors),  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  committee  of  the  church,  that  he  should  require  $100  in 
in  addition  to  former  salary,  making  $500,  and  use  of  parson- 
age, which  the  committee  did  not  accede  to,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  his  dismission  should  take  place  on  the  10th  of 
May  following  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  church,  July  5, 1835, 
a  letter  in  accordance  therewith,  by  request  of  himself  and  wife, 
was  granted,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Baptist  church  in 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Sabbath,  July  19, 1835,  this  church  authorized  its  committee 
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to  invite  the  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Binney  to  take  the  pastorate, 
with  a  salary  of  $600  a  year,  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage. 
The  invitation  having  been  accepted,  he  commenced  his  ser- 
vices the  23d  of  August. 

On  the  12th  of  September  following,  Mr.  Binney  and  his 
wile,  Juliet,  presented  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  dis- 
mission from  the  Baptist  church  in  Baltimore,  when,  after 
relating  their  Christian  experience,  they  were  by  vote  received 
into  this  church. 

This  year,  1835,  the  meeting-house  was  repaired  at  con- 
siderable expense  ;  outside  painted  and  the  inside  reconstructed. 
The  old  square  pews,  as  finished  by  the  parish,  when  the 
house  was  erected  in  1800,  and  continued  to  this  time,  were 
now  removed  and  slips  substituted,  making  several  more  pews 
and  seats. 

The  health  of  Rev.  Mr.  Binney  failing,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  preaching  and  remove  to  a  warmer  climate  ;  he 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  August  21,1837;  church 
membership  then  being  164.  In  August,  1830,  the  number 
was  114,  and  when  Mr.  Binney  began  his  pastorate  in  1835 
the  number  of  members  were  163. 

At  this  time  the  church  and  society  appear  to  have  been 
prosperous  and  harmonious. 

The  report  of  the  condition  of  this  church  to  the  Sturbridge 
association  in  September,  1835,  represented  the  Sabbath 
school  as  follows : 

1  superintendent,  16  teachers,  and  80  scholars ;  infant  school,  2  teach- 
ers, and  40  scholars;  Bible  class,  1  teacher,  and  40  members ;  a  branch 
Sabbath  school,  3  teachers,  and  27  scholars;  branch  infant  school,  23 
scholars ;  library  for  the  Sabbath  school,  branches,  and  Bible  class,  num- 
bers 450  volumes. 

Rev.  Sewall  S.  Cutting  having  supplied  preaching  for  this 
church  and  society  about  three  months  previous,  an  invitation 

was  given  him  the  9th  of  September,  1837,  to  become  their 

°"  i 
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pastor,  and  having  signified  his  acceptance  of  their  call  he  was 
installed  the  25th  following.  The  installation  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  William  Hague,  of  the  first  Baptist  church, 
Providence. 

Mr.  Cutting  commenced  his  services  as  pastor  on  the  10th 
of  September  following  the  invitation  of  the  church  and 
society.  As  members  of  the  church  of  West  Boylston,  he  and 
his  wife,  Evelina  C  S.  Cutting,  were  dismissed,  by  their  re- 
quest, to  this  church,  and  were  received  into  fellowship  here, 
the  24th  instant,  before  his  installation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Binney  and  wife  were,'  by  their  request,  dis- 
missed from  this  church,  October  1,  1837,  to  a  sister  church 
in  Savannah,  Georgia. 

On  August  29,  1838,  the  association  met  with  this  church 
by  invitation ;  at  which  time  it  was  reported  as  having  186 
members;  but,  in  the  following  year,  August  4, 1839,  the  mem- 
bers had  been  reduced  to  175. 

Several  members  of  this  church  have  been  ordained  as 
preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  among  whom  was  Levi  Hall,  who 
in  the  year  1836  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, as  a  missionary  to  Arracan;  he  received  ordination  with 
this  church,  and  on  the  25th  of  September,  1836,  was  dis- 
missed for  that  service.  Catharine  Morse,  of  this  church, 
received  dismission  at  the  same  time,  and  accompanied 
Mr.  Hall  to  the  same  field  of  labor,  she  being  then  his  wife  ; 
she  did  not,  however,  have  the  privilege  of  working  in  the 
field  of  her  choice  but  a  short  time.  The  news  of  her  death  was 
referred  to  with  sincere  regret,  by  this  church,  the  17th  of 
February,  1838.  Mr.  Hall  was  received  into  this  church  by 
letter  from  Holland,  April,  1831.  David  B.  Cheney  began 
his  studios  for  the  ministry  here,  and  was  recommended  by  this 
church  to  the  patronage  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Education 
society,  July  8,  1837.  He  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Binney, 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  20th  of  March,  1836. 
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Ralph  V.  Lyon,  baptized  and  admitted  to  this  church,  De- 
cember 11,  1825,  conceived  it  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel; 
lie  had  been  an  active  member  in  the  church  up  to  the  1st  of 
February,  1839,  when  he  requested  license  as  a  preacher,  but 
at  this  time  he  had  not  applied  himself  to  the  discipline  of  a 
regular  course  of  studies.  Notwithstanding,  the  vote  was 
passed  to  license  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  at  this 
meeting,  on  the  4th  of  May  following  he  was  requested  to 
preach  at  the  next  church  meeting,  with  reference  to  receiving 
,-i  license. 

He  was  dismissed,  June  6,  1840,  to  the  Baptist  church  in 
Thompson,  Connecticut,  and  has  continued  a  preacher  since. 

Augustus  Foster,  who  received  baptism  here,  September  11, 
1831,  pursued  a  course  of  studies  for  the  ministry  in  1839, 
under  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  society,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  this  church,  but  had  been  dropped  by  that 
society ;  and  not  having  the  means  to  continue  his  course,  he 
applied  to  this  church  for  direction,  April  6,  1839,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Cut- 
ting, Elisha  Cole,  and  Deacon  Marvin  Cheney.  The  result 
of  this  effort  of  Mr.  Foster  does  not  appear  on  record. 

The  church  membership  at  different  periods,  so  far  as  seen 
by  the  records,  have  been  as  follows  : 

1827,  returned  to  association,       ...        -  126 

1830,  "  "  -  114 

1831,  "  "  ....  145 

1832,  "                 "                ...         .  179 
1835,          "                 "                     ...         .  163 

1837,  "  "  ....         164 

1838,  "  "  ....     186 

1839,  "  "  ....         175 

THE  CENTRAL  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

This  church  originated  in  some  differences  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  First  Baptist  church  and 
society,  when,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  peace,  a  majority  oi 
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the  members  of  that  church  withdrew  their  membership  in  1842, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  September  following,  organized 
themselves  into  a  new  church,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Central 
Baptist  Church  of  Southbridge." 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  church,  held  on  the  21st 
instant,  the  following  church  officers  were  chosen  : 

"Marvin  Cheney,  clerk;  Henry  Fiske,  treasurer;  Marvin . Cheney, 
Henry  Fiske,  Holdridge  Arnmidown,  standing  committee. 

Proceeded  to  choice  of  deacons,  and  elected  unanimously 
Marvin  Cheney  and  Henry  Fiske. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Cutting,  who  had  been  present  thus  far,  now 
retired,  when  (Deacon  Cheney  presiding)  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  invite  him  to  become  their  pastor.  The  standing 
committee  were  instructed  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Cutting 
accordingly. 

On  the  24th  following,  this  committee  having  communicated 
to  Mr.  Cutting  the  desire  of  this  church,  he  addressed  a  letter 
of  acceptance. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  held  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, as  aforesaid,  a  committee  of  five  were  elected  to  call  a 
council  for  the  recognition  of  this  church.  This  committee 
was  Rev.  S.  S.  Cutting,  Henry  Fiske,  Royal  Smith,  Marvin 
Cheney,  and  Willard  W.  Bo  wen. 

The  ecclesiastical  council  called  for  the  recognition,  assem- 
bled, October  12,  1842.  The  churches  represented  were  as 
follows : 

First  Bajitist  church,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

"  "  "        Grafton,  Massachusetts. 

"  "       Belchertown,      " 

"  "        Sturbridge,         " 

"  «       Webster,  " 

Rev.  Professor  Calvin  Newton,  of  Grafton,  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  Loomis  G.  Leonard,  of  Webster,  clerk. 
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The  committee  now  presented  the  reasons  for  their  separa- 
tion,  and  organization  as  a  separate  church,  and  their  desire 
t'<  >r  recognition. 

The  First  Baptist  church,  from  which  they  had  separated, 
having  been  invited  to  be  present,  was  represented  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  nine  persons,  who  offered  their  objections,  which 
were  considered  by  the  council,  and  not  being  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  prevent  the  request  of  this  church  for 
recognition,  as  a  separate  body,  they  voted  the  recognition, 
and  appointed  the  public  services  on  the  same  day.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Newton  preached,  on  the  occasion,  from  Jude,  3,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  presented  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  pastoral  office  of  this  church  was  continued  by  Rev. 
Sewall  S.  Cutting,  with  uninterrupted  usefulness,  and  with  a 
high  degree  of  harmony  and  prosperity,  till  the  29th  of  June, 
1845,  when  he  tendered  his  "resignation,'1  to  take  effect  at 
such  a  period,  not  far  distant,  as  might  be  determined  by  the 
members. 

On  August  9,  1845,  this  church  gave  an  invitation  to  Rev. 
Timothy  G.  Freeman  to  accept  the  pastoral  charge,  joined 
by  the  vote  of  the  society. 

The  21st  instant  following,  Mr.  Freeman,  in  reply,  gave  his 
letter  of  acceptance.  He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Freeman, 
were  received  into  tins  church,  October  12,  1845,  by  letter, 
from  the  Baptist  church  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  New  York. 

The  council  for  his  installation  met  here  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  15th  of  the  same  month.  The  exercises  were  as 
follows : 

•  l.i  v.  J.  B.  Boomer,  moderator;  A.  S.  Lyon,  North  Oxford,  scribe. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Burbank,  of  Webster,  offered  prayer;  then  the  proceedings 
of  t  he  church,  in  calling  Mr.  Freeman  for  their  pastor,  were  examined, 
after  which  lie  related  his  Christian  experience,  and  was  then  declared 
by  the  council  pastor  of  this  church  and  society.  Then  followed  the 
usual  exercises;  reading  of  the  [Scriptures  by  Kev.  David  B.  Cheney,  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut  introductory  prayer  by  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter,  ofthis 
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town;  sermon  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Williams,  of  New  York;  prayer  of  recog- 
nition by  Rev.  J.  B.  Boomer,  of  North  Oxford;  charge  to  the  candidate, 
by  J.  F.  Burbank,  of  Webster ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  S.  S. 
Cutting,  of  New  York ;  address  to  church  and  congregation  by  Rev.  A. 
S.  Lyon,  of  North  Oxford:  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Thayer,  of 
this  town;  prayer  by  the  moderator,  when  the  council  was  dissolved. 

"J.  B.   BOOMER,   Moderator. 

"A.  S.  LYON,   Scribe." 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  continued  pastor  till  1847  ;  his  letter  of 
resignation  was  dated  and  presented  to  the  clerk  of  the  church, 
January  23,  of  that  year,  and  having  been  considered,  was 
accepted  to  take  effect,  March  1,  following 

An  invitation  was  given  to  Rev.  Sewall  S.  Cutting,  by  this 
church  and  society,  February  4,  1847,  to  again  become  their 
pastor,  to  which  he  made  a  lengthy  reply  by  letter,  expressing 
his  great  regret  that  he  could  not  consistently,  with  duty  to 
the  position  he  then  sustained,  comply  with  their  desire,  and 
respectfully  declined  the  call. 

This  church  and  society  communicated  by  letter,  May  8, 
1847,  to  Rev.  Oakman  S.  Stearns,  that,  on  the  1st  inst,  "  the 
Central  Baptist  church  and  the  First  Baptist  society  of  this 
town  had  voted  unanimously  to  invite  him  to  become  their 
pastor.  To  this  invitation  Mr.  Stearns  made  reply  the  follow- 
ing day,  giving  his  acceptance. 

The  council  for  his  ordination  assembled  on  May  18,  next 
ensuing. 

The  exercises  were  as  follows : 

"Rev.  A.  S.  Lyon,  moderator;  Rev.  S.  B.  Swain,  Worcester,  scribe; 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  Solomon  Gale,  of  North  Oxford; 
introductory  prayer  by  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter,  of  this  town;  sermon  by 
Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  of  Newton  Theological  institute ;  charge  to 
the  candidate  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Swain ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev. 
J.  Jennings,  pastor  of  the  Pleasant-Street  Baptist  church,  Worcester; 
address  to  the  church  and  congregation  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Lyon;  ordina- 
tion prayer,  by  Rev.  B.  C.  Grafton,  of  Medford ;  concluding  prayer  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  benediction  by  the  pastor. 

"A.  SMITH  LYON,  Moderator. 

"S.  B.   SWAIN,  Clerl-r 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  historical  discourse 
delivered  by  Rev.  Oakman  Sprague  Stearns,  in  1848,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  church  and  society's  vacating  the  old  parish 
meeting-house,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  new  house  on 
the  same  location  : 

"In  the  year  1796,  a  committee  was  raised  to  take  into  consideration 
the  formation  of  a  new  town  composed  of  parts  of  other  towns  in  this 
vicinity ;  the  chief  thing  which  fills  this  report  of  the  committee  is  the 
erection  of  a  meetingdrouse,  as  a  rallying  center,  and  the  present  location, 
it  is  then  said,  was  eligible,  for  its  convenience  and  beauty.  The  town 
itself  was  not  incorporated  until  1816.  The  frame  of  the  meeting-house 
was  raised  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1797.  In  the  report  of  the  committee 
it  is  recommended  to  complete  the  outside  of  the  house  by  subscription, 
and  then  sell  at  auction  the  pews,  and  from  their  proceeds  finish  the  inside, 
which  recommendation  was  carried  into  execution ;  the  outside  of  the 
house  would  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  land,  as  a  constituent  element 
upon  which  the  land  was  given ;  that  no  deed  should  be  forthcoming 
until  the  house  was  completed. 

' '  The  house  was  finished  in  1800.  The  Rev.  Erastus  Learned  officiated 
at  the  dedication.  He  was  a  Congregationalist,  of  Canterbury,  Con- 
necticut. When  the  house  was  erected,  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
various  denominations  in  this  vicinity:  the  Universalists,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Congregationalists. 

"It  was  occupied  by  these  denominations  until  near  the  year  1816, 
when  the  Congregationalists  disposed  of  their  right  to  the  other  de- 
nominations. In  the  year  1816,  and  since,  the  preaching  has  for  the  most 
part  been  by  Baptist  clergymen.  Up  to  1835,  occasionally,  other  de- 
nominations held  meetings  in  this  house;  when  the  house  was  sold  at 
auction,  bought,  and  repaired,  and  sold  again  in  the  form  of  slips,  the 
deeds  of  which  limited  the  kind  of  preaching,  and  declare  that  it  shall 
be  of  the  same  belief  and  practice  as  the  Baptist  in  olden  times.  In 
August,  1816,  the  Rev.  George  Angell  was  installed  as  pastor  of  this 
society,  then  worshipping  here  (the  society  was  organized  May  1,  and 
George  Angell  commenced  his  pastorate  June  1  following),  and  con- 
tinued in  office  until  God,  by  a  mysterious  providence,  called  him,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  to  pass  from  his  labors  in  the  church  militant  to 
the  songs  and  joys  of  the  church  triumphant.  Many  will  long  drop  a 
tear  of  sympathy  at  the  grave  of  departed  worth.  A  ministry  of  nearly 
eleven  years,  faithful,  efficient,  and  successful ;  a  character  for  integrity 
and  Christian  consistency,  unblemished;  a  devotion  to  his  work  which 
rendered  him  the  endeared  pastor  of  a  numerous  people  will  not  allow 
the  name  of  Angell  to  be  forgotten  when  our  heads  are  laid  low  in  the 
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dust  and  another  generation  shall  arise  that  know  not  Joseph.  By  his 
instrumentality,  the  First  Baptist  church  was  gathered,  consisting  of  26 
members,  a  colony  from  the  Baptist  church  in  Sturbridge;  but  one  of 
these  is  now  living. 

"  The  first  persons  baptized  and  added  to  that  church  were  two 
females,  who  are  still  alive ;  one  is  an  excluded  member  of  the  original 
church,  and  the  other  is  with  us  to-day,*  a  pilgrim  of  half  a  century, 
mingling  with  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  and  ready  also  to  sympathize  in 
our  anticipated  joys.  By  means  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Angell,  a  good 
congregation  was  gathered  and  the  church  was  much  increased. 

"The  successor  was  Rev.  Addison  Parker,  who  was  invited  to  the 
pastorate  in  April,  1827,  and  closed  his  labors  on  December  2,  1832.  In 
his  days  many  were  brought  into  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  Following 
him  was  the  Rev.  David  C.  Bolles,  who  was  installed,  May  12,  1833,  and 
continued  as  pastor  until  May  1,  1835. 

"The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Binney,  who  remained  from 
August  23,  1835,  to  August  21,  1837,  when  he  likewise  was  obliged  to  seek 
a  milder  air  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
theological  school  in  Maulmain,  where  he  is  sowing  the  seed  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  evangelization  of  a  numerous  but  ill-fated  nation ; 
his  memory  will  ever  be  fragrant  among  us,  and  Southbridge  will  never 
have  reason  to  be  ashamed  that  she  once  enjoyed  the  teachings  of  such 
a  man.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1837,  the  Rev.  Sewall  S.  Cutting 
became  the  pastor  of  this  church,  and  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity 
until  September  18,  1842,  when,  for  reasons  then  deemed  sufficient,  the 
Central  Baptist  church  was  formed,  and  he  became  its  pastor.  The 
church  was  then  composed  of  48  members ;  it  now  numbers  87.  In  the 
summer  of  1845,  Mr.  Cutting  resigned  the  pastoral  office,  and  became  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Recorder,  a  place  which  he  filled  with  entire 
success  and  the  approbation  of  a  much  larger  audience  than  his  voice 
could  have  ever  reached.  At  his  resignation  the  Rev.  Timothy  G.  Free- 
man was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  this  church,  and  was  installed 
as  such  the  15th  of  October,  1845;  he  resigned,  March  1,  1847,  and  was 
for  a  time  in  Natchez,  in  Mississippi." 

The  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God,  Wednesday,  October  25,  1848.  A  large  and  attentive 
audience  was  present. 

The  exercises  were  as  follows  : 

"1.   Voluntary — Anthem:  'I  was  glad,' etc. 

*  .Mrs.  Hannah  IIovi  \  Ammidown,  widow  of  the  late  Luther  Auiiniilowu,  EBq. 
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"2.  Invocation  by  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter,  Congregationalist,  of  this 
town. 

"3.   Singing— 938th  Hymn. 

"4.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Driver,  of  Sturbridge. 

"5.  Prayer  by  Rev.  David  R.  Austin,  Congregationalist,  of  Stur- 
bridge. 

"  6.  Anthem — '  How  holy  is  this  place,'  etc. 

"7.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Sewall  S.  Cutting,  from  Isaiah,  62d  chapter, 
1st  verse. 

"8.  A  dedication  prayer  by  the  pastor,  O.  S.  Stearns. 

"  9.   Singing. 

"10.  Address  to  the  congregation,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hodges,  of 
East  Brookfield. 

"11.  Prayer  by  the  same. 

"  12.   Singing — Anthem:   '  Wake  the  Song,'  etc. 

"13.  Benediction  by  the  pastor. 

"  Number  of  church  members,  September,  1849,   103. 
"  "  "  "  1850,   115. 

"  "  "  "  1851,  121. 

1852,  144." 

Rev.  Mr.  Stearns  was  dismissed  from  the  pastoral  office  of 
this  church  at  his  request,  April  30,  1854. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Slmbal  Stiles  Parker,  from 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

The  records  have  omitted  the  exercises  of  Mr.  Parker's 
installation. 

In  the  year  1857  this  society  raised  the  sum  of  $1,500,  for 
a  parsonage. 

The  number  of  members  in  this  church,  in  1859,  was  175. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker  was  dismissed  at  his  request.  A  letter  of 
dismission  of  him  and  his  wife,  Harriet  N.  Parker,  to  unite 
with  the  Friendship-Street  church,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
was  given,  March  31, 1867,  after  a  service  of  eleven  years,  with 
much  prosperity  to  the  church  and  general  satisfaction  to 
the  congregation. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1867,  a  unanimous  call  was  given  to 
Rev.  B.  F.  Bronson  to  become  their  pastor;  this  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson  commenced  his  labors, 
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September  1,  following  ;    and  continued  in  tlie  pastorate  to 
June  16,  1872,  when,  at  his  request,  he  received  dismission. 

It  should  he  added  here,  that  this  society  erected  and  fin- 
ished, in  the  year  1866,  the  brick  meeting-house  they  continue 
to  occupy,  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000  ;  and  further,  that  soon 
after  two  spirited  and  prominent  individuals,  Chester  A. 
Dresser,  Esq.  and  the  late  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  contributed 
an  organ  at  a  cost  of  $2,000 ;  the  whole  being  the  sole  property 
of  the  society,  which  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity. 

REV.   GEORGE  ANGELL. 

The  Rev.  George  Angell  was  born  in  Smithfield,  Rhode 
Island,  March  24,  1785.  He  moved  with  his  father  and 
family  to  North  Providence  in  1803.  His  parents  were 
respectable  people,  and  trained  him  to  habits  of  industry. 

Pie  married,  in  1810,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Noah  Farnum, 
and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Windsor,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Providence.  In  1809  he  was 
baptized  and  admitted  to  that  church.  He  soon  determined 
to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and  after  his  marriage  took  charge 
of  a  select  school  at  Olney  ville,  near  Providence.  Here,  there 
being  no  religious  society,  he  established  a  meeting  for  prayer 
and  exhortation  ;  taking  the  lead  in  these  exercises,  which  pre- 
pared him  in  some  degree  for  commencing  his  future  profes- 
sion. During  his  occupation  as  teacher  he  was  engaged,  in 
the  hours  not  required  for  his  school,  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  preached  as  occasion  offered. 

In  the  autumn  of  1812  he  was  called  to  supply  preaching 
for  the  Second  Baptist  society  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  and 
in  the  spring  following  was  engaged  as  the  pastor  of  that 
society,  and  ordained,  August  28,  1813. 

He  continued  this  pastorate  about  three  years,  giving  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  his  people. 

While  discharging  his  pastoral   duties  in   Woodstock,   he 
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was  invited  to  preach  for  the  Union  society  in  Sonthbridge, 
including  various  denominations  that  continued  worship  in  the 
old  parish  church  after  the  Congregationists  withdrew.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1816,  a  short  time  after  the  town  was 
incorporated. 

There  were  a  number  of  members  of  other  Baptist  churches 
in  adjoining  towns  who  had  not  withdrawn  their  membership 
from  those  connections,  and  were  desirous  of  uniting  in  one 
church  here.  Mr.  Angell  accepted  this  invitation  to  preach 
to  these  united  people,  and  soon  after  was  requested  by  them, 
without  distinction  of  any  religious  denomination,  to  become 
their  pastor.  He  accepted  this  call  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  he  should  be  settled  as  a  Baptist  clergyman ; 
which  condition  being  agreed  to,  he  began  his  pastorate,  June 
1,  1816.  He  organized  a  Baptist  church  here,  January  29, 
1817,  with  26  members. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  services  he  suffered  the 
affliction  of  losing  his  wife  and  his  two  children.  In  1819  he 
married  Rebecca  Thorndike,  daughter  of  Paul  Thorndike,  of 
Dunstable,  Massachusetts.  By  this  wife  he  had  one  child,  a  son, 
George  T.  Angell,  Esq.,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  the  law  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  continued  his  ser- 
vices in  great  harmony  with  this  church  and  society  to  the 
time  of  his  decease,  Sunday,  February  18,  1827,  aged  12. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Rebecca  T.  Angell,  survived  him  over  40 
years.     She  died  at  Townshend,  Vermont,  June  16,  1868. 

REV.  ADDISON  PARKER. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker  was  the  successor  of  Rev.  George  Angell. 

He  was  born  in  Cavendish,  Vermont,  in  1797.  His  prepa- 
ration for  college  was  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Ruel  Lathrop 
and  Rev.  Abial  Fisher,  graduating  at  Middlebury  college, 
Vermont,  in  1825. 

He  was  ordained  at  Sonthbridge,  August  18, 1827,  and  con- 
tinued his  servicers  here  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  society,  until 
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December  2, 1832,  when,  at  his  request,  he  was  dismissed.  He 
was  then  invited  by  the  Baptist  church  in  Sturbridge,  and 
became  their  pastor,  and  subsequently  was  pastor  of  Baptist 
churches  as  follows  :  Methuen,  Massachusetts  ;  Danbury  and 
Stamford,  Connecticut ;  and  at  Three  Rivers  and  Agawam,  in 
Massachusetts.  He  died  at  the  latter  place,  October  15,  1864, 
aged  sixty-seven. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parker  are  found  in  the  sixty-second  annual  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  convention,  for  the  year  1864, 
pp.  55-57  : 

"  He  was  a  man  of  positive  faith,  distinct  and  clear  in  his  doctrinal 
utterances ;  vivid  and  conciliatory  in  his  mode  of  address ;  a  lover  of 
good  men  and  all  good  objects,  and  honored  of  God  as  an  instrument  in 
turning  many  unto  righteousness." 

During  his  pastoral  labors  he  baptized  in  the  aggregate  340 
persons,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  the  fruits  of  his  last  sum- 
mer's labors  at  Agawam. 

REV.  DAVID  C.  BOLLES. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bolles  succeeded  Rev.  Addison  Parker.  He  was 
installed,  May  12,  1833,  and  continued  his  pastorate  until  May 
1,  1835.  His  health,  never  firm,  suffering  from  the  climate, 
he  was  dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  and  settled  in  Ohio.  He 
became  pastor  at  different  places  in  that  State,  to  wit,  Gran- 
ville, Athens,  and  Jackson,  where  he  died,  April  20,  1840  ; 
his  widow  continued  her  residence  at  that  place  when  last 
heard  from. 

Rev.  David  Charles  Bolles,  born  at  Ashford,  Connecticut, 
February  2,  1793,  married  Frances  Mather,  daughter  of 
Eleazer  Mather,  of  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  November  5, 1821. 
He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  was  clerk  of  the  courts  in 
Windham  county  for  several  years.     He  then  studied  theology 
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at  Newton  seminary,  was  ordained  a  Baptist  minister,  and  fol- 
lowed that  profession  until  his  decease  as  above. 

"He  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  genial  Christian.  During  his  ministry 
at  Southbridge  there  was  unanimity  and  much  prosperity.  He  was  not 
so  much  distinguished  by  the  power  of  his  delivery  as  by  his  well- 
digested  sermons,  urbane  deportment,  and  the  spirit  of  love  by  which 
he  sought  to  win  men  to  the  Cross." 

His  father  was  Judge  David  Bolles,  the  son  of  Rev.  David 
and  Susanna  Bolles,  born  in  Asliford,  Connecticut,  September 
26,  1765  ;  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  Dow, 
November  12,  1786.  He  died  in  Ashford,  May  22,  1830. 
She  died,  December  16,  1833.  There  were  eight  children, 
Susan,  Elizabeth,  David  Charles — the  subject  of  this  notice — 
Arm  in,  Lorenzo,  Marcia,  and  Asa,  and  an  infant  surviving 
tour  days.  Rev.  David  C.  and  wife  had  seven  children :  Julia 
A.,  David  C,  Junior,  William  M.,  Francis  M.,  Hannah  W., 
John,  and  Asa.  His  ancestry  was  among  the  first  settlers  in 
Connecticut. 

REV.    JOSEPH    G.    BINNEY. 

Rev.  Mr.  Binney  succeeded  Rev.  David  C.  Bolles  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  this  town,  and  was  in- 
stalled, August  23,  1835.  He  remained  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  here,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  society,  until 
August  21, 1837,  when,  at  his  request,  he  was  dismissed.  His 
health  failing,  he  sought  a  milder  climate.  He  removed  to 
Georgia,  and  was  engaged  as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Savannah,  and,  in  1843,  was  appointed  missionary  to  Bur- 
mah,  and  sailed  witli  his  wife  for  that  country  in  Novem- 
ber. He  returned  from  Burmah  in  1850,  on  account  of  the 
ill-health  of  Mrs.  Binney,  and  soon  after  became  pastor  of 
a  church  at  Elmira,  New  York,  nis  health  suffering  here 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  he  removed  again  to  Georgia, 
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and  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Augusta,  in  that  State. 
Leaving  there,  he  for  a  time  filled  the  office  of  president  of 
Columbian  college,  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  year  1858 
he  was  again  engaged  for  service  in  Burmah,  and  left  for  that 
station  ;  when,  after  several  years  service,  he  returned  to  re- 
cruit his  health  in  this  country.  While  in  Burmah  he  became 
the  head  of  a  theological  school ;  and  in  the  year  1866,  for  the 
third  time,  has  gone  to  his  post  in  Burmah,  and  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  laboring  in  the  missionary  service  in  that  country. 
Mr.  Binney  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  1, 

1807.  He  received  a  collegiate  education  at  Yale,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry  at  the  Newton  Theological  institute. 
His  first  settlement  as  pastor  was  over  the  Baptist  church  in 
West  Boylston,  Massachusetts.  Quoting  the  remarks  of  a 
brother  minister  who  subsequently  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Southbridge  : 

"  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  this  church.  He  planned  wisely  for  its 
growth.  He  organized  the  discordant  elements  into  a  healthy  unity, 
and  in  his  pastorate  much  good  was  accomplished. 

"  His  memory  is  very  fragrant  among  this  people,  and  Southbridge 
will  ever  esteem  him  for  his  works  of  faith  and  labors  of  love." 

Rev.  Joseph  G.  Binney  was  married  in  Providence,  at  the 
residence  of  Rev.  R.  E.  Pattison,  D.  D.,  in  October,  1833,  to 
Miss  Juliet  Pattison,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Pattison  and 
his  wife,  Sarah,  born  in  West  Haven,  Vermont,  October  15, 

1808.  She  was  baptized  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Pattison,  and  joined 
the  First  Baptist  church,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
spring  of  1831 : 

"From  early  childhood  she  was  physically  frail,  but  this  impediment 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  quickness  of  her  intellect.  Though 
few  of  her  early  associates  lost  as  much  time  from  study  as  she,  yet  such 
was  her  facility  of  acquisition  and  her  habit  of  using  all  left  to  her,  that 
she  rarely  found  her  equal  as  a  scholar.  Though  her  education  was  fre- 
quently interrupted,  and  her  teachers,  except  what  she  obtained  at 
home,  were  often  unskillful,  yet  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  was  a  com- 
petent and  successful  associate  principal  in  the  Charlestown  female  sent- 
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inary,  of  which  Miss  Whiting  was  for  so  many  years  the  distinguished 
head.  Religion  changed  the  sweetness  of  her  spirit  and  manners  but 
little.  It  gave  a  new  character  to  her  motives  of  life.  It  was  the  basis 
of  all  that  has  made  her  for  so  many  years  a  valuable  assistant  to  her  hus- 
baud  in  his  present  missionary  work  in  India." 

REV.  SEWALL  S.  CUTTING. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cutting  succeeded  Rev.  J.  G.  Binney,  as  the  fifth 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Southbridge. 

He  was  born  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  January  13,  1813.  His 
father  was  Sewall  Cutting,  merchant,  then  of  that  town,  after- 
wards for  many  years  of  Westport,  New  York,  where  he  died, 
in  1855.  His  grandfather  was  Jonas  Cutting,  of  Weathersfield, 
Vermont,  colonel  of  the  25th  United  States  infantry,  in  the 
War  of  1812.  His  remotest  American  ancestor  was  Richard 
Cutting,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1634,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  and  settled  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  The 
mother  of  Sewall  S.  Cutting  was  Mary  Hunter,  daughter  of 
William  Hunter  (whose  father,  David  Hunter,  had  emigrated 
from  Sharon,  Connecticut,  to  Fort  Edward,  New  York,  where 
he  died  about  1763),  who  settled  in  Windsor  just  before  the 
Revolution,  and  spent  a  long  life  in  honorable  public  service, 
as  judge,  counselor,  and  member  of  Congress.  During  the 
Revolution,  then  a  young  man,  he  was  a  subaltern  officer,  and 
was  promoted  for  good  conduct  at  St.  John's,  and  offered 
further  promotion  after  the  retreat  from  Quebec,  which  he 
declined.  His  father,  David,  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Hunter, 
who  married  Hopestill  Hamlin,  of  Rochester,  Massachusetts. 
Jonathan  came  to  America  early  in  the  18th  century. 

Sewall  S.  Cutting  married,  September  14,  1836,  Evelina 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Gardner  Stow,  then  of  Keese- 
ville,  New  York,  afterwards  of  Troy,  and  attorney-general 
of  the  State.  He  died,  June,  1866.  The  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Gardner  Stow  Cutting,  born  at  Southbridge,  April 
18,   1838.     He   graduated    at  the    university    of    Rochester, 
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1858,  and   studied  law  in    the    office  of  his    grandfather,  at 
Troy. 

Mrs.  Evelina  C.  S.  Cutting  died  at  Southbridge,  June  12, 
1839.  The  second  wife  of  Sewall  S.  Cutting  was  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Thomas  W.  Waterman,  and  daughter  of  Hugh  H. 
Brown,  printer  and  publisher,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
They  were  married,  May  3,  1841.  Her  father  was  son  of 
Jeremiah,  and  grandson  of  Governor  Elisha  Brown,  a  descend- 
ant of  Chad  Brown,  first  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in 
Providence.  Churchill  Hunter  Cutting,  issue  of  this  marriage, 
was  born  at  Southbridge,  September,  1842,  and  was  bred  to 
the  business  of  a  merchant,  and  is  now  of  the  house  of  Samuel 
Slater  &  Sons,  in  New  York. 

Sewall  S.  Cutting  was  educated  at  Waterville  college  and 
the  university  of  Vermont,  graduate  of  the  latter,  A.  B.,  1835, 
A.  M.,  1840,  and  D.  D.,  1859.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church,  West  Boylston,  Massachusetts,  March  31, 
1836,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  South- 
bridge,  September  25,  1837.  Resigning  at  Southbridge  in 
1845,  he  became  editor  of  The  New  York  Recorder,  which  office 
he  continued  until  the  sale  of  the  paper  in  1850,  when  he  took 
the  corresponding  secretaryship  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  society,  remaining  in  that  office  till  the  autumn  of 
1851,  when  he  resigned  to  become  connected  with  the  edito- 
rial department  of  The  Watchman  and  Reflector,  Boston.  He 
was  principal  editor,  likewise,  of  The  (quarterly)  Christian 
Review,  from  1850  to  1853.  In  1853  he  resumed  his  connec- 
tion with  The  New  York  Recorder,  as  editor,  till  1855,  when  he 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  history  in  the  university  of 
Rochester,  which  position  he  filled  about  twelve  years.  Since, 
he  has  been  retained  by  the  Baptist  denomination  as  an  agent 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  favor  of  a  learned  ministry,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  young  men  of  education,  to  enter 
upon  this  profession  among  the  churches  of  this  faith  ;  he  ably 
fills  that  office. 
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REV.  C.  P.  GROSVENOR. 
Mr.  Grosvenor  accepted  the  invitation  of  those  members 
who  continued  under  the  name  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in 
Southbridge,  after  the  major  part  withdrew  and  formed  the 
Central  Baptist  church  ;  and  continued  their  pastor  about  two 
years,  when  the  old  church  became  extinct.  He  commenced 
his  pastorate  with  that  part  of  the  First  church  in  1842.  After 
they  discontinued  their  regular  Sabbath  services,  those  who 
remained  in  the  town,  many  of  them,  united  again  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Central  church. 

REV.  TIMOTHY  G.  FREEMAN. 
Mr.  Freeman,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Cutting,  was  installed, 
October  15,  1845,  and  was  dismissed,  at  his  request,  March  1, 
1847.  He  came  to  this  society  and  church  from  the  city  of 
Hudson,  New  York,  and  after  he  removed  from  this  town  was 
for  a  time  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Mississippi. 

REV.  OAKMAN  S.  STEARNS,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stearns  was  the  successor  of  Rev.  Timothy  G. 
Freeman ;  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist 
church,  Southbridge,  May  19,  1847,  and  dismissed,  at  his  re- 
quest, on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  May  30,  1854, 
and  soon  after  became  the  pastor  of  the  Kinney-Street  Baptist 
church,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  climate  there  not  proving 
favorable,  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  September  16, 1855.  He 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Newton 
Centre,  Massachusetts,  the  same  year,  and  continued  to  labor 
with  that  church,  with  great  harmony  and  success,  until  he 
accepted  (by  the  solicitation  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Newton  Theological  institute)  the  office  of  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  and  interpretation  in  the  same,  when  he 
resigned,  June  30,  1869. 

He  is  a  native  of  Bath,  Maine;  son  of  Rev.  Silas  Stearns, 
34a 
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pastor  for  thirty  years  of  the  Baptist  church  in  that  town  ;  he 
was  born,  October  20,  1817,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Waterville 
college,  Maine,  in  1840  ;  and  of  the  Newton  Theological  in- 
stitute, in  1846. 

Dr.  Stearns  was  married  to  Anna  Judson  Grafton,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Grafton,  June  8,  1847 ;  she  died  at 
South-bridge,  April  1,  1848,  aged  21  years.  He  married  his 
second  wife,  Hannah  Jane  Beecher,  of  Southbridge,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1850,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah  Amniidown 
Beecher,  of  that  town. 

The  children  by  this  marriage  are :  William  Oakman 
Stearns,  born  on  November  18,  1855  ;  Annie  Beecher  Stearns, 
born,  July  5,  1859;  and  Charles  Kinmouth  Stearns,  born, 
January  6,  1864. 

He  is  now,  1872,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
at  the  Theological  institute  at  Newton. 


REV.  SHUBAL  STILES  PARKER. 
Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist 
church  in  Southbridge,  about  twelve  years,  was  born  in  Rus- 
sell, Massachusetts,  May  7, 1821.  His  parents  moved  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life  to  New  York  city,  where  he  received  a 
good  academic  education.  At  sixteen  he  taught  school  at 
Southwick,  Massachusetts,  one  term  in  the  winter.  Then  en- 
gaged for  three  years  as  a  clerk  with  a  hardware  firm  in  New 
York.  At  nineteen  was  converted  during  a  very  extensive 
revival  which  prevailed  among  the  churches  in  the  upper  part 
of  that  city,  and  joined  the  Sixteenth-Street  Baptist  church, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Alonzo  Wheelock.  Enter- 
taining views  of  duty  with  reference  to  the  ministry,  entered 
in  the  autumn  of  1841  the  academic  department  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Literary  and  Theological  institute,  afterwards  Madi- 
son university,  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  graduated  in  1846. 
He  served  as  assistant,  during  the  succeeding  winter,  to  the 
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Rev.  George  Benedict,  pastor  of  the  Norfolk-Street  Baptist 
church,  New  York;  preaching  in  the  evenings  of  the  Sabbaths. 
In  April,  1847,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey  ;  resigning  there,  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  installed  in  April,  1850.  Removed  in  May, 
1852,  to  Paterson,  in  that  State,  and  took  charge  of  the 
church  in  that  city,  till  1855,  three  years.  Then,  by  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Central  Baptist  church  in  Southbridge,  lie  ac- 
cepted, and  was  installed  their  pastor  in  June,  1855.  Having 
terminated  his  connection  with  the  church  in  Southbridge,  in 
1867,  he  was  called  in  February  of  that  year  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Friendship-Street  Baptist  church  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  where,  in  1869,  he  was  still  laboring  successfully,  and 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  people. 

ANABAPTISTS  AND   BAPTISTS. 

It  is  claimed  by  some,  that  the  Baptists  of  the  present  day 
are  regular  descendants  from  the  ancient  Anabaptists. 
The  learned  Hooker  defines  the  Anabaptists  as  follows  : 

"  The  Anabaptist  rebaptizeth  because  in  his  estimation  the  baptism  of 
the  church  is  frustrate,  for  that  we  give  it  unto  infants  which  have  not 
faith,  whereas,  according  unto  Christ's  institution,  as  they  conceive, 
true  baptism  should  always  presuppose  actual  belief  in  the  receivers,  and 
is  otherwise  no  baptism." 

The  name  Anabaptist,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his 
History  of  the  Reformation,  embraced  religionists  of  widely 
different  belief;  and  that  those  found  in  England  had  their 
origin  in  Germany,  and  made  themselves  conspicuous  there, 
as  well  as  obnoxious,  in  many  respects,  to  all  rational  thinkers, 
in  both  religion  and  morals.  But  of  those  in  England  there 
were  two  classes  most  remarkable : 

"The  one  was,  those  who  only  thought   that  baptism  ought  not   to 
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be  given  but  to  those  who  were  of  an  age  capable  of  instruction,  and 

who  did  earnestly  desire  it.  This  opinion  they  grounded  on  the  silence 
of  the  New  Testament  about  the  baptism  of  children ;  they  observed 
that  our  Saviour,  commanding  the  apostles  to  baptize,  did  join  teaching 
with  it;  and  they  said  the  great  decay  of  Christianity  flowed  from  this 
way  of  making  children  Christians  before  they  understood  what  they 
did.     These  were  called  gentle  or  moderate  Anabaptists." 

Rev.  Charles  Buck,  in  his  Theological  Dictionary,  also  de- 
scribes the  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  and  refers  to  those  who 
made  Munster  their  central  point  : 

"These  had  many  irregularities,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  of 
any  particular  class  of  religionists,  but  were  simply  disturbers  of  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  as  such  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law." 

Of  these,  as  Bishop  Burnet  remarks,  some  found  their  way 
to  England.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Martin  Luther.*  But, 
as  Mr  Buck  remarks  : 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  observe  also,  that  the  Baptists  in  England  and 
Holland  are  to  be  considered  in  a  different  light ;  they  profess  an  equal 
aversion  to  all  principles  of  rebellion  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  enthusiasm 
on  the  other;  and  further,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  Baptists  do  not 
consider  the  word  Anabaptist  as  at  all  applicable  to  their  sect." 

The  modern  Baptists  are  divided  into  two  classes,  styled 
General  and  Particular  Baptists.  The  General  Baptists  pro- 
fess the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  and  it  is  said  some  are  Arians  ; 
but  the  Particular  Baptists,  who  generally  prevail  in  the  United 
States,  are  Calvinistic  in  their  faith,  very  different  from  those 
described  by  Bishop  Burnett,  to  wit,  that  Martin  Luther 
held, 

"That  the  chief  foundation  on  which  he  relied  was  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  only  rule  of  Christians;  whereas,  those  then  styled  Anabaptists 
argued  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  and  Christ's  incarnation  and 
sufferings,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  aids  of  grace,  were,  indeed,  phil- 
osophical subtleties,  and  only  pretended  to  be  deduced  from  Scripture." 

*  See  his  work,  vol.  n,  p.  176. 
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Adult  baptism  is  a  leading  principle  with  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination at  the  present  time  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  like 
many  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists  described  by  Hooker  and 
Bishop  Burnet,-  but,  in  doctrine,  are  essentially  followers  of 
John  Calvin,  embracing  his  theological  views,  though  in  a  modi- 
fied sense.  They  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  source  of  their 
faith,  holding  to  the  primitive  ideas  of  the  Reformers — the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  freedom  of  thought,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  believers  in  Reform  from  the  supporters  of 
Romanism. 

Thus  the  Baptists,  like  other  Protestant  religious  sects,  are 
the  legitimate  result  of  the  Reformation. 

In  their  parochial  and  church  government  they  are  decidedly 
Congregational,  excelling  even  those  styled  Congregationalists. 

They  are  essentially  lovers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  like 
the  progenitors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries,  so 
styled  ;  now  the  Netherlands. 

To  these  people  England  traces  the  love  of  liberty  and  her 
liberal  institutions;  and  it  is  these  principles  that  have  de- 
scended to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  improved  by  the 
wisdom  of  experience.  Religious  freedom  was  a  novelty  every- 
where, except  in  the  Low  Countries.  Governor  Bradford,  in 
his  history  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  referring  to  their  reasons 
for  removing  to  that  country  to  relieve  them  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  their  English  brethren,  observes  : 

"Yet  seeing  themselves  thus  molested,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
their  continuance  there,  by  a  joint  consent,  they  resolved  to  go  into  the 
Low  Countries,  where  they  heard  was  freedom  of  'religion  for  all  mat.'1'* 

Joseph  Hayden,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Dates,  says  of  the 
Baptists,  "  They  have  suffered  much  persecution,"  and  might 
have  added,  but  have  not  persecuted  in  return.     "  The  first 

*  See  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  10.  Also,  for  love  of  liberty  in  the 
Low  Countries,  see  Tacitus'  History  of  the  Germans,  Menzel's  History  of  Germany,  Thomas 
Colley  Grattau's  History  of  the  Netherlands,  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  and  History  of  tin- 
United  Netherlands. 
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Baptist  church  formed  in  London  was  in  1608/'  Their  con- 
fession of  faith,  published  as  the  result  of  a  convention  of  Eng- 
lish Baptist  ministers,  in  1689,  is  that  which  is  now  generally 
adopted  by  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States,  with,  perhaps, 
some  modifications.  "  In  1851,  the  Baptists  had  130  chapels 
in  London,  and  a  total  number  in  England  and  Wales  of 
2,789.'1 

Roger  Williams  established  the  first  Baptist  church  in  this 
country,  and  erected  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  name 
by  inserting  in  the  first  legal  enactments  for  the  government 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged 
founder,  "  that  no  man  shall  be  molested  for  his  conscience." 
Yet  while  Roger  Williams  is  justly  entitled  to  this  honor  for 
laying  this  liberal  foundation  principle  in  his  colony  for  its 
government,  equal  honor  is  due  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  moderate  Romanist,  for  proclaiming,  by 
written  law,  in  the  colony  of  Maryland,  like  principles  of 
religious  liberty.* 

While  these  colonies  were  an  exception  in  this  respect 
among  the  English  colonies  in  America,  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  a  Protestant  and  a  Romanist  should  each 
proclaim  this  grand  idea,  without  any  concert  or  knowledge 
of  action  by  each  other. 

Mr.  Williams,  it  appears  by  the  best  account  of  him,  was  of 
Welsh  descent,  born  in  1599,  educated  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  "  and  as  his  writings  show,  his  education  was  liberal, 
but  partaking  of  the  taste  of  those  times.  He  first  studied  for 
the  profession  of  law,  but  changed  to  theology  ;  he  received 
Episcopal  orders.  It  is  said  he  assumed  the  charge  of  a  parish 
in  England  before  coming  to  America,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  preacher ;  "  all  this,  however,  is  but  rumor. 

Roger  Williams  commenced  his   manhood   in  the  days  of 

*  See  John  Leeds  Bosnian's  History  of  Maryland,  edition  1837,  vol.  u,  pp.  354  and  495; 
also,  see  notes  and  illustrations,  p.  6G3. 
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bigotry  and  religious  persecution,  but  possessing  inherent 
ideas  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  right  of  freedom  of  con- 
science, naturally  adhered  to  the  Puritan  faith ;  sympathizing 
with  them  as  an  oppressed  people,  he  readily  united  with  them 
in  establishing  the  Puritan  colony  of  Massachusetts,  but  adher- 
ing to  those  natural  feelings  which  led  him  to  abandon  the 
church  of  England,  in  its  intolerance,  he  was  but  consistent  in 
opposing  like  intolerance  in  his  adopted  country. 

He  is  not  generally  claimed  as  a  Baptist  clergyman,  or  as 
having  been  the  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Rhode 
Island. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  fact  that  he  was,  at  the  time  this 
chiu'ch  was  formed,  a  believer  in  immersion  as  baptism,  and 
was  baptized  in  March,  1638-'39,  by  Ezekiel  Holliman;  at 
which  time  he  baptized,  in  turn,  Mr.  Holliman  and  ten  others. 
These  first  twelve  members  are  named  by  Benedict,  vol.  i, 
p.  473,  to  wit : 

"Roger  Williams,  Ezekiel  Holliman,  William  Arnold,  William  Harris, 
Stukely  Wescott,  John  Green,  Richard  Waterman,  Thomas  James,  Rob- 
ert Cole,  William  Carpenter,  Francis  Weston,  and  Thomas  Olney."* 

As  he  was  a  minister,  and  united  in  this  mode  of  baptism, 
and  the  only  minister  in  the  new  colony  at  this  time,  it  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  he  at  first  preached  to  this  people,  and 
in  that  respect  was  their  first  minister.  It  is,  however,  known 
that  he  soon  withdrew  from  this  society,  which  continued  its 
existence,  with  the  Rev.  Chad  Brown  for  its  pastor  ;  and  the 
same  is  now  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Providence.  Its  pres- 
ent meeting-house,  erected  in  1744-'45,  on  the  east  side  of 
North  Main  street,  is  known  for  its  spaciousness  and  elegance 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  that  city.f 

The  Baptists,  in  point  of  numbers  and  prosperity,  are  the 

*  See  Kuowlea'  Memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  p.  165. 
t  See  same,  p.  175 
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second,  in  the  United  States,  among  the  various  religious 
denominations. 

In  their  Year  Book,  recently  established  by  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  society,  they  have  commenced  giving  an- 
nual statements  of  the  general  progress  of  their  denomination 
in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Year  Book  of  1869  : 

Number  of  associations  in  the  States  and  Territories         -  651 

"     churches              -------  12,011 

"         "     ordained  ministers           -----  8,695 

"         "     members  baptized      -          -  60,787 

"         "     members  by  letter  ------  15,304 

"         "     experiences         -------  2,057 

"         "     restored         -        - 1,923 

Total  members             1,121,988 

Total  in  British  Provinces  and  West  Indies    -         -         -  63,501 

Total  in  Europe  and  Asia              ------  19,268 

Number  of  literary  colleges  and  universities     -  25 

"         "     theological  institutes          -----  14 

This  denomination,  owing  to  their  ideas  of  independence, 
have  not  heretofore  been  as  efficiently  organized  for  collecting 
and  disseminating  general  statistics  of  their  progress  as  some 
other  religious  sects  in  the  United  States;  but,  realizing  this 
deheiency,  they  are  now  gaining  in  this  respect.  Their  pub- 
lication society,  and  the  recent  organization  of  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  society,  is  doing  much  to  promote  the  general 
knowledge  of  their  progress  and  religious  history. 

The  Baptists  are  active  in  giving  Sabbath  school  instruction, 
and  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  those  destitute  of  a  settled  min- 
istry, by  means  of  home  missions  and  the  system  of  colport- 
age,  while  all  foreign  countries  are  regarded  as  missionary 
ground,  and  are  provided  for,  to  a  liberal  extent,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Baptists  have  twenty-five 
weekly  periodicals,  besides  thirteen  monthly,  and  two  quarterly 
publications. 
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Each  State  has  its  general  convention,  bnt  as  yet  the  whole 
Union  is  not  supervised  by  one  general  head,  like  some  other 
denominations  of  religion. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    SOCIETY. 

There  were  several  families  of  Methodists  here  at  the  time 
the  poll  parish  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1801. 

These  during  the  existence  of  the  parish  joined  in  support  of 
religious  worship  with  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists, 
and  occasionally  had  a  preacher  of  their  own  order.  After 
the  incorporation  of  the  town,  when  these  other  religious  de- 
nominations separated  and  formed  distinct  societies,  and  set- 
tled pastors  of  their  own  order,  the  Methodists  united  in  part 
with  one  of  these  societies,  and  part  with  the  other,  and  so 
continued  until  the  year  1832. 

The  Methodists  now,  for  the  first  time,  maintained  sep- 
arate worship  in  Southbridge.  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  district  school-house  in  the  Globe  village,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  six  years. 

Rev.  Hezekiah  Davis,  of  Dudley,  was  their  first  minister. 

When  their  church  was  formed  in  1834,  the  Methodist  con- 
ference provided  for  this  new  church.  Rev.  F.  P.  Tracy  was 
placed  here,  a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  an  able  scholar  and  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  elo- 
quence. The  church  and  society  increased  rapidly  under  his 
ministry.  The  school-house  was  always  crowded  with  eager 
listeners,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  obtain  larger  quar- 
ters. In  1838  the  society  engaged  of  the  Hamilton  Woolen 
Company  a  large  room,  formerly  used  for  storage  of  wool. 

This  place  was  fitted  up  for  their  meetings,  and  used  as  such 
about  two  years,  when,  by  the  further  increase  of  their  num- 
bers, this,  like  the  school-house,  gave  place  to  still  larger 
accommodations. 

This  society,  in  1840,  moved  into  the  second  story  of  the  old 
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Globe  factory,  and  held  their  meetings  there  about  three 
years.  They,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  decided  to  take 
measures  for  erecting  a  meeting-house  of  their  own. 

In  the  year  1843  they  obtained  an  eligible  location  for  a 
meeting-house,  through  the  liberality  of  Jedediah  Marcy,  Esq. ; 
and  during  this  year  erected  and  finished  the  house  which  they 
now  occupy.  The  several  ministers  furnished  them  by  the 
Methodist  conference,  since  they  entered  their  own  house,  are 
as  follows  : 

Rev.  Stephen  P.  Cushing,  for  the  year  1844. 

"  L.  R.  Thayer,  "  "  1845  and  1846. 

"  Chester  Field,  "  "  1847,  Died,  1864. 

"  Mark  Staples,  "  "  1848  and  1849. 

"  Charles  McKed ding,  "  "  1850.  Died,  1866. 

"  William  R.  Raynall,  "  "  1851  and  1852. 

"  David  Sherman,  "  "  1853  and  1854. 

"  Joseph  Denison,  "  "  1855. 

"  John  Caldwell,  "  "  1856. 

"  J.  B.  Bigelow,  "  "  1857  and  1858. 

"  Ichabod  Marcy,  "  "  1859  and  1860. 

"  I.  W.  Morey,  "  "  1861  and  1862. 

"  N.  D.  George,  "  "  1863. 

"  T.  J.  Abbott,  "  "  1864. 

"  J.  W.  Lewis,  "  "  1865  and  1866. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  METHODISM. 

The  honor  of  founding  this  religious  denomination  belongs 
to  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  their  friend  George  Whit- 
field. The  Wesleys  were  sons  of  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of 
Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  England  ;  John,  the  principal  actor  in 
this  behalf,  was  born,  June  17,  1703,  and  died  in  London, 
March  2,  1791. 

George  Whitfield  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Gloucester, 
England  ;  he  was  born,  December  16,  1714,  and  died  at  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  September  30,  1770. 

The  Methodists  received  their  name  from  an  association  of 
students,  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  called  "  The  Holy  Club." 
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The  principal  parties  connected  with  this  association  were 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  George  Whitfield.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  association  "on  account  of  the  exact  regu- 
larity of  the  lives  of  these  associates,  and  the  manner  of  regu- 
lating their  time." 

This  association  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1735,  when  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  accompanied  General  James  Oglethorpe 
to  Georgia.  They  were  invited  there  by  the  founder  of  that 
colony,  and  arrived  in  February,  1736.  They  were  engaged 
as  chaplains  and  preachers  in  the  new  plantation ;  but  the 
rough  and  depraved  portion  of  the  settlers  soon  became  res- 
tive under  the  strict  observances  of  these  young  clergymen, 
which  soon  created  ill-feeling  and  abuse  against  them,  and  was 
the  cause  of  their  leaving  that  country.  Charles  left  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  and  John  embarked  from  the  colony 
December  2,  1737,  and  reached  England,  February  1,  1738.* 

While  residing  in  Georgia,  John  Wesley  invited  George 
Whitfield  to  come  to  America,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation; 
but  his  friend  had  returned  to  England  before  his  arrival,  when, 
in  September,  1738,  he  likewise  left  that  colony.  These 
friends  were  again  united  in  England,  in  the  cause  of  religion ; 
they  first  inaugurated  open-air  meetings  in  1739  ;  the  first 
Methodist  society  was  formed  at  Moorfields  about  the  same 
time,  when  lay  preachers  and  class  leaders  were  established. 
The  first  conference  of  Methodist  preachers  was  assembled  in 
England,  in  1744. 

Although  personal  friends  and  laboring  in  the  same  cause, 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  differed  in  their  religious  sentiments : 
the  latter  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin ;  while  the  former 
embraced  the  views  of  Arminius ;  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
general  doctrinal  sentiment  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
in  the  United  States,  that  embraces  about  four  fifths  of  all 
the  Methodists  in  this  country.     Both  of  these  leaders  were 

*  See  Stevens'  Georgia,  vol.  I,  chap.  10. 
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brought  up  under  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church 
of  England,  but  did  not  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the 
discipline  of  that  church.  Instead  of  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  the  English  church,  they  have,  it  is  believed,  but  twenty- 
five,  with  modifications. 

Mr.  Whitfield  made  seven  visits  to  America,  and  in  several 
of  these  visits  traveled  extensively  through  the  country, 
preaching  to  vast  audiences,  and  no  doubt  doing  much  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  great  success  of  this  denomi- 
nation, although,  it  is  believed,  but  a  small  number  of 
the  Methodists,  at  this  time,  embrace  fully  his  theological 
sentiments. 

The  first  Methodist  society  in  this  country  was  formed  in 
New  York  city,  by  Philip  Embury,  a  native  of  Ireland. 

He  commenced  his  meetings  in  his  place  of  residence,  then 
near  the  present  City  Hall,  in  the  autumn  of  1766.  Only  six 
persons  were  present  at  that  time. 

Their  numbers  increasing,  they  obtained  the  use  of  a  sail-loft 
in  William  street,  and  continued  worship  there  until  the  autumn 
of  1768,  when  they  erected  the  first  Methodist  church  in  John 
street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  church  of  this  people.  This 
was  dedicated  on  the  30th  of  October,  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Embury  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  from  Hosea  x,  12. 

This  denomination  having  now  been  established,  and  the 
knowledge  having- reached  Mr.  Wesley  in  England,  he  sent 
out  two  missionaries,  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmore, 
to  aid  this  cause  in  America.  On' their  arrival  Mr.  Embury 
retired  to  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  labored  in  the  cause 
there  until  his  decease  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  His 
remains  were  buried  there,  and  having  remained  fifty-seven 
years,  were  disinterred  in  June,  1832,  and  removed  to  Ash- 
grove  cemetery  ;  on  which  occasion  a  funeral  oration  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  John  Newland  Maffitt.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  grave,  with  the  following  inscription  : 
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"PHILIP   EMBURY, 

"The  earliest  American  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
here  found  his  last  earthly  resting-place.  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints. 

"Born  in  Ireland,  an  emigrant  to  New  York,  Embury  was  the  first 
to  gather  a  class  in  that  city,  and  to  set  in  motion  a  train  of  measures 
which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  John  street  church,  the  cradle  of 
American  Methodism,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  has 
beautified  the  earth  with  salvation,  and  increased  the  joys  of  heaven." 

The  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  177S, 
consisting  of  ten  preachers,  reporting  a  membership  of  1,160. 

The  preachers  at  this  time  were  not  ordained  to  this  work, 
but  were  lay  preachers,  not  authorized  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

This  was  a  source  of  dissatisfaction,  and,  as  justly  believed, 
retarded  their  usefulness,  and  the  progress  of  the  denomina- 
tion. The  preachers  in  this  country  united  in  requesting  Mr. 
Wesley  to  relieve  them,  by  adopting  here  the  advantages  of 
ordained  officers  and  the  church  forms  necessary  to  a  distinct 
body.  Mr.  Wesley,  desiring  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  this 
branch  of  the  Methodist  people,  complied  with  this  demand. 
Rev.  Thomas  Coke  was  ordained  superintendent  or  bishop, 
and  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Yasey  were  constituted 
elders,  and  sent  to  America  for  this  object.  Soon  after  their 
arrival,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1784,  a  conference  was 
convened  in  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
Mr.  Wesley's  plan,  and  the  same  was  unanimously  approved. 

Mr.  Coke  was  recognized  as  superintendent,  and  Francis 
Asbury  was  elected  as  assistant;  and,  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  bishop,  the  iirst 
created  in  America. 

Rev.  Francis  Asbury  was  sent  out  to  this  country  by  John 
Wesley,  in  the  year  1771.  He  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
England,  in  1745.  His  wisdom,  activity,  and  devotion,  as 
superintendent,  for  a  period  of  32  years,  and  as  a  preacher  54 
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years  (45  of  them  in  the  United  States)  had  given  him  the 
claim  (heing  the  first  bishop)  of  apostle  of  American  Method- 
ism. He  died  at  Spottsylvania,  Virginia,  March  31,  1816, 
aged  74. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Methodists  numbered,  at  the  time 
of  this  conference  in  1784  (at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War)  83  preachers  and  13,740  members.  The  credentials  of 
Mr.  Coke  also  authorized  him  to  form  a  distinct  church  in  the 
United  States,  accompanied  with  various  rules  suitable  for  its 
government,  with  the  twenty-five  articles  of  religion  of  this 
denomination.  When  formed,  it  took  the  name  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States.  From  that 
time,  1784,  the  church  has  progressed  under  this  organiza- 
tion, and  now  extends  to  every  State  and  Territory  of  this 
Union,  and  has  become  the  largest  of  the  Christian  church 
bodies  in  this  country  ;  and  there  is  none  more  thoroughly 
systematic,  or  that  is  creating  a  better  religious  and  moral 
influence. 

The  first  introduction  of  Methodism  into  New  England  was 
by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee  in  1789  ;  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Bishop 
Asbury. 

He  encountered  many  difficulties  in  the  land  of  exclusive 
Puritan  Congregationalism,  but  finally  formed  his  first  society 
at  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

Having  returned  to  New  York,  after  traveling  extensively 
through  several  of  the  New  England  States,  Mr.  Lee  was 
authorized  in  1790,  by  Bishop  Asbury,  to  locate  in  Boston. 
His  labors  there,  and  in  the  adjoining  towns,  were  for  a 
time  quite  discouraging  to  a  young  preacher,  because  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  he  could  procure  places  for  holding  his 
meetings. 

Finally,  by  perseverance,  he  formed  the  first  Methodist 
society  in  Boston,  in  July,  1792. 

This  entering  wedge,  and   the  activity  of  this  church,  did 
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much  toward  relieving  New  England  from  the  Puritan  intoler- 
ance which  so  long  stained  this  section  of  these  States. 

The  first  General  Conference  of  the  Methodists  of  the 
United  States  met  in  Baltimore,  November,  1792  ;  at  this 
time  there  were  266  traveling  preachers,  and  65,980  mem- 
ber-. These  General  Conferences  have  since  been  held  periodi- 
cally every  four  years,  embracing  the  whole  Union  under  one 
conference,  up  to  the  year  1844,  when,  unfortunately,  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  was  introduced  very  unwisely  into  their  dis- 
cussions, and  through  the  votes  of  the  larger  body  of  Northern 
members,  the  bishop  of  Georgia,  at  the  conference  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  removed  from  his  episcopal  functions. 

This  action  was  unaccompanied  by  any  regular  articles  of 
impeachment  or  judicial  forms,  and,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  caused  much  dissatisfaction  with  Southern  members, 
who,  the  following  year,  including  13  annual  conferences,  met 
and  formed  a  union,  called  "The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South." 

Camp  meetings,  peculiar  to  this  religious  denomination  in 
this  country,  commenced  in  the  year  1799  ;  they  originated  in 
an  excited  and  protracted  meeting,  where  two  brothers  by  the 
name  of  McGee  were  requested  to  preach  wThen  on  a  journey 
from  Tennessee  to  Ohio.  One  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  the 
other  a  Methodist. 

The  Rev.  P.  Douglas  Gorrie  gives  an  account  of  this  meet- 
ing  in  his  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Episcopal 
.Methodism. 
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TIIE    METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH— STATISTICS    FOR 
THE   YEAR   1869. 


Church,  North. 

Church,  South. 

Total. 

General  Conferences, 
Annual             "               -         - 

1 

72 

1 

33 

2 

105 

Bishops,    ----- 
Traveling  Preachers, 
Local                 " 

10 

8,830 

10,340 

9 
2,495 
4,413 

19 

Total                 "     - 

19,170 

6,908 

26,078 

Members  in  full  connection, 

1,114,712 

"       on  probation,  - 
Total  Lay  Members, 
Sunday  Schools,     - 

"           "        Teachers, 

184,226 

1,298,938 

16,393 

184,596 

535,681 
1 

1,834,619 

"           "        Scholars, 

1,179,984 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

Universities  and  Colleges, -        -     23 

Academies  and  Institutes, 85 

Theological  Seminaries  and  Biblical  and  Mission  Institutes,       6 

BOOK  CONCERN  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Book  Concern  is  the  property  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, and  subject  to  its  control.  It  has  special  agents  who 
regulate  the  business  of  books  and  its  finances,  and  an  editorial 
department. 

This  concern  is  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is 
an  important  source  of  profit. 

It  was  first  established  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1789, 
with  a  borrowed  capital  of  only  $600. 

The  first  book  committee  was  appointed  in  1797,  and  in 
1804  it  was  removed  to  New  York.  In  1836  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  (loss  $250,000),  but  soon  rebuilt.  The  Western  Book 
Concern  was  established  in  Cincinnati  in  1820,  and  branches 
have  been  established  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  capital  in  1836  was  $281,650.74.     The  present  capital 
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is  $1,165,624.55.  The  joint  Book  Concern  has  paid  out  in 
profits,  since  1836  up  to  1868,  the  large  sum  of  $1,335,866.25; 
this  has  been  paid  to  the  annual  conferences,  to  meet  church 
expenses,  outside  of  their  own  business.  This  profit  has  been 
an  annual  average  income  since  1836,  for  thirty-two  years,  to 
1868,  of  $64,592.  This  income  is  applied  entirely  to  church 
purposes,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  also  its  book 
concern.  After  the  separation  of  this  great  religious  organi- 
zation, through  a  difference  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  a 
mutual  arrangement  of  the  book  affairs  was  made  in  1836, 
by  which  the  South  received  their  share  of  its  funds,  and  has 
its  book  business  established  at  Charleston,  and  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  managed  with  advantage  and  profit  to  that  associa- 
tion, like  the  original  at  the  North. 

THE  FIRST  UNIVERSALIST  SOCIETY. 

The  first  step  taken  for  the  formation  of  this  society  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1838.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted 
to  adopt  the  form  of  constitution  as  contained  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  in  chapter  xx,  sections  26,  27, 
and  28. 

This  general  form  was  copied  from  The  Trumpet,  published 
April  2,  1838,  being  a  transcript  of  the  sections  above  stated 
in  chapter  xx  ;  this  was  circulated,  when  the  following  signa- 
tures were  obtained  as  members,  to  wit: 

"Oliver  Morse,  Chapman  Lee,  Elisha  Morris,  Parker  Morse,  Jacob 
Edwards,  Henry  Coburn,  Daniel  F.  Newell,  Joel  Atkins,  Henry  Plimp- 
ton, Daniel  A.  HawTks,  Loring  Plimpton,  Asa  Home,  Daniel  D.  Clem- 
ence,  William  Camp,  Thomas  Broadbent,  James  Gleason,  Pliny  Litch- 
field, William  B.  Potter,  John  S.  Perry,  Samuel  Hammond,  Sylvester 
Dresser,  Luther  Clemence,  Charles  Fuller,  Sylvanus  Chamberlain,  Adol- 
phus  Cheney,  James  Flint,  Nathan  Brown,  Junior,  Benjamin  P.  Bowman, 
Vcrney  Fiske,  William  Gleason,  Stephen  Bice.  Ebenezer  Edmonds,  John 
35a 
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L.  Joy,  William  S.  Knowlton,  Andrew  J.  Hooker,  Joseph  Marcy, 
Jedediah  Bottom,  Christopher  Whitney,  Merrick  Barnes,  John  N.  Davis, 
Hiram  Gilmore,  William  Bates,  John  F.  Lee,  Palmer  Chamberlain, 
Luther  Edmonds,  Alvan  Cady,  Lemuel  Dunbar,  Pliny  Haywood, 
Elnathan  M.  West,  Luke  Bardwell,  Tyler  Thompson,  Danforth  Doughty, 
Asa  Streeter,  Winthrop  Walbridge,  George  F.  Cady,  Libya  Litchfield, 
George  A.  Waldron,  Moses  Newell,  John  Cutting,  George  A.  Stetson, 
Luther  S.  Fox,  Lewis  L.  Morse,  Samuel  L.  Marsh,  George  Edmonds, 
Emerson  Clark,  R.  O.  Williams,  Andrew  J.  Plimpton,  Alden  Potter, 
John  R.  Carter,  George  M.  Oaks,  David  Walker,  M.  R.  Olney,  Daniel 
Whitford,   J.  J.  Oaks,  T.  Harrington,   John  Calvert,    Elijah  B.  Gibbs, 

C.  G.  Edmonds,  Thomas  Potter,  James  A.  King." 

The  warrant  for  the  first  meeting  was  issued  by  Benjamin 

D.  Hyde,  Esq.,  directed  to  Parker  Morse,  on  the  application 
of  the  following  persons  : 

"  Adolphus  M.  Cheney,  Jacob  Edwards,  Parker  Morse,  Oliver  Hooker, 
Junior,  Rufus  Fuller,  Daniel  A.  Hawks,  William  B.  Potter,  and  Henry 
Coburn." 

The  object  of  this  meeting,  as  described  in  the  warrant,  was 
the  choice  of  officers  and  to  transact  any  business  that  might 
then  properly  come  before  them. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  New  England  hotel  (then  so- 
called,  located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Edwards  house), 
April  14,  1838.  Benjamin  D.  Hyde  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  when  the  proper  officers  were  elected  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  ;    and  then  voted  as  follows  : 

That  the  society  be  called  by  the  name  of  "  The  First  Uni- 
versalist  Society  of  Southbridge." 

To  procure  by  voluntary  subscriptions  means  for  the  supply 
of  preaching  half  the  Sabbaths  during  the  year  ensiling. 
Also,  voted  that  the  committee  for  supplying  preaching  be  re- 
quested to  engage  Mr.  Boyden  or  some  other  clergyman  of 
this  denomination  to  preach  for  us. 

To  amend  the  constitution  by  striking  out  all  that  part  rela- 
ting to  taxing  members. 

In  the  year  1841  the  society  bought  the  lot  of  land  on  which 
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the  present  meeting-house  is  now  located,  of  Michael  O.  Ryan. 
Subscriptions  were  now  obtained  for  erecting  said  meeting- 
house ;  and  Daniel  F.  Newell,  Verney  Fiske,  and  William  B. 
Potter  were  elected  for  the  building  committee. 

The  house  was  erected  in  1842,  and  a  bell  purchased  for 
the  same. 

MINISTERS. 

The  following  clergymen  have  supplied  preaching  for  this 
society  at  the  times  here  stated : 

Rev.  John  Boyclen,  for  the  years  of  1838,  1839,  and  1840. 

"  F.  Whitaker,  "  "  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 

"  J.  M.  Usher,  "  "  1844. 

"  R,  O.  Williams,  "  "  1845  and  1846. 

"  D.  H.  Lee,  "  "  1847,  1848,  and  1849. 

"  B.  F.  Bolles,  "  "  1850  and  1851. 

"  Mr.  Cambridge,  )  a  (<  lgg3 

"  Mr.  Eliot,  S 

"  J.  W.  Lawton.  "  "  1853,  1854,  and  1855. 

"  John  Nichols,  /  10~^ 

"  B.  F.  Bolles,     S 

••  W.  W.  Wilson,  "  "  1857  to  1863.  ' 

"  A.  B.  Hervey,  "  '•'  1864. 

"  F.  C.  Flint  is  their  present  minister. 

EVANGELICAL  FREE  CHURCH,   GLOBE  VILLAGE. 

This  church  had  its  origin  in  a  movement  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  other  evangelical  churches  in  this  town. 

Having  met  in  this  village,  in  December,  1853,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  subject,  it  was  unanimously  decided, 

"That  the  necessities  of  this  village  required  established  preaching, 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians 
in  this  vicinity  to  unite  in  the  support  of  this  object/' 

Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Free  church,  Andover,  rendered 
valuable  aid  in  the  preliminary  steps  in  this  behalf.  A  fur- 
ther movement  was  had  at  a  meeting  held,  January  21, 
1854. 
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On  this  occasion  Key.  G.  Trask,  of  Fitchburg,  with  Rev. 
Oakman  S.  Stearns,  and  D.  Sherman,  of  Southbridge,  united 
their  efforts  in  sustaining  the  measures  for  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  this  church ;  after  hearing  statements  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  motives  for  prompt  action  in  its  favor,  by  L.  W.  Curtis, 
G.  Hanson,  R.  Elliot,  and  O.  Plimpton,  the  Evangelical  Free 
church  was  then  organized,  with  29  members — 11  males  and 
18  females — who  were  originally  connected  with  the  Congre- 
gational, Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches. 

The  success  of  this  movement  has  proved  that  Christian 
unity,  ignoring  sectarian  divisions,  does  not  decrease  the  inter- 
est felt  for  religious  services,  but  tends  to  greater  sympathy 
and  purer  motives,  producing  harmony  and  prosperity. 

On  February  10,  1854,  Mr.  G.Hanson  and  Mr.  G.  Ballard 
were  appointed  deacons.  Mr.  Ballard  not  having  accepted, 
Mr.  Hanson  is  the  only  one  who  has  as  yet  held  that  office  in 
tin's  church.  The  Rev.  J.  Cunningham  was  employed  by  the 
church  and  society  for  a  year,  ending  March  11,  1855.  Rev. 
W.  C.  Whitcomb  commenced  his  labors  in  April  following; 
he  accepted  a  call  for  settlement,  July  11,  of  the  same  year  ; 
and  was  installed  as  pastor,  January  3,  1856,  in  Gothic  hall, 
by  the  following  services  :  Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  D.  D., 
Congregation alist,  of  Boston,  preached  the  sermon,  and  deliv 
ered  the  charge;  Rev.  Shubal  S.  Parker,  Baptist,  of  South- 
bridge,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Brewster,  Methodist,  of  Lowell,  then  addressed  the  people. 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitcomb  resigned,  March,  1857. 

This  church  now  continued  without  any  settled  pastor  for 
two  years,  being  temporarily  supplied  during  this  period.  In 
March,  1859,  Rev.  Henry  Loomis  became  their  pastor,  but 
resigned  in  December,  1859,  on  account  of  ill-health. 

March  1860,  Rev.  Thomas  Morony  was  invited  to  become 
their  pastor  ;  he  accepted   and  labored  with  this   church   till 
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January  1,  1863.  Their  next  pastor,  Rev.  M.  L.  Richardson, 
began  his  labors  here  in  June,  1863,  and  continued  until 
February,  1867,  when  the  Rev.  Austin  Dodge  was  invited, 
and  became  their  pastor  in  October,  1867  ;  after  serving  for  a 
time  with  much  satisfaction  to  this  people,  he  resigned, 
when  Rev.  F.  A.  Warfield  became  his  successor.  The  lat- 
ter has  since  resigned  also.  The  name  of  the  new  pastor  we 
have  not  learned. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    SOCIETY. 

This  society  had  its  origin  in  this  town  in  a  preliminary 
meeting  held  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Lawrence  Seevy,  an 
old  wooden  structure  near  the  boarding-house  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Woolen  Company,  in  Globe  village,  in  1840,  in  the  month 
of  September.  There  were  present  at  this  first  meeting  only 
twelve  persons,  composed  of  seven  Irish  and  five  Germans 
and  French  Canadians ;  their  priest  at  this  time  was  the 
Rev.  G.  Fitton,  the  present  pastor  of  East  Boston. 

For  the  next  four  years  the  Catholic  population  increased 
but  very  little.  They  were  visited  twice  a  year,  about  the 
time  of  Easter  and  Christmas,  by  Father  Fitton,  pastor  of 
Worcester,  who  used  to  hear  their  confessions,  and  celebrate 
mass,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Seevy.  On  account  of  his  many 
labors  in  his  large  mission,  Father  Fitton  could  not  visit  South- 
bridge  but  on  week-days. 

In  1844  Father  Williams  succeeded  the  Rev.  G.  Fitton, 
and  visited  Southbridge  two  or  three  times. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  1845,  by  Father  Gibson,  who  himself 
did  not  come  but  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year.  At  this  time 
the  Catholics  numbered  about  forty. 

In  1846  Father  Logan  had  charge  of  this  small  Catholic 
community,  and  is  the  first  priest  who  visited  them  on  Sunday. 
In  two  years  the  Catholic  population  here  was  more  than 
doubled  ;  about  one  hundred  in  number. 
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Rev.  John  Boyee,  of  Worcester,  was  sent  to  visit  them  more 
regularly.  He  found  it  necessary  to  engage  the  town-hall, 
every  two  months,  to  give  service  to  his  people. 

For  two  years  they  worshipped  in  this  place,  and  afterwards 
in  the  school-house  for  two  years  ;  meanwhile  their  number 
increased  rapidly. 

In  1852,  May  10,  they  held  a  meeting  in  the  south  school- 
house,  and  resolved  that  immediate  measures  be  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  Catholic  church  in  Southbridge.  Collectors 
were  appointed  to  raise  contributions,  and  Mr.  William 
Edwards  most  generously  gave  them  the  land  for  a  location 
tor  their  church,  which  they  commenced,  July  12,  1852. 

On  Sunday,  May  1,  1853,  their  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  under  the  invocation  of  Saint  Peter,  by  the 
lit.  Rev.  J.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  bishop  of  Boston. 

After  that  time,  a  Jesuit  father,  from  Worcester  college, 
came  regularly  twice  a  month  to  visit  this  mission.  At  the 
same  time  a  lot  for  a  grave-yard  was  bought,  which  is  the 
present  cemetery  of  this  society,  on  the  right  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Charlton,  about  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  center 
village. 

In  June,  1858,  the  census  of  the  Catholic  population  was 
taken,  and  it  was  found  that  this  society  numbered  1,673, 
about  half  Irish  and  half  Canadians.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  the  Rev.  -lames  Quan  was  appointed  pastor  here,  and  at 
Webster,  as  one  mission. 

He  used  to  come  to  Southbridge  every  alternate  Sunday ; 
and  he  remained  seven  years  in  charge,  durirrg  which  the 
Catholic  population  slightly  increased. 

A  Ik »ust'  was  built  in  1860  for  the  residence  of  a  permanent 
pastor,  which  was  indeed  greatly  needed. 

Finally,  in  September,  1865,  the  Catholic  church  of  South- 
bridge  was  set  aside  as  a  parish  by  itself,  and  a  pastor, 
Rev.  A.  M.  Barrett,  D.  D.,  appointed  for  it.     The  parish,  as 
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then  organized,  included  Southbridge,  Charlton,  and  Stur- 
bridge,  and  numbered  about  2,000  souls — half  Irish  and  half 
Canadians,  in  1867. 

Since  the  residence  of  a  pastor  with  them  they  have  in- 
creased rapidly.  They  have  very  much  the  largest  congrega- 
tion in  town ;  some  400  children  attend  the  Sunday-school, 
and  their  church,  not  accommodating  more  than  500  persons, 
is  to  be  replaced  by  another  of  double  its  capacity. 

In  1870  the  society  was  divided,  the  French  portion  with- 
drawing and  erecting  a  meeting-house  of  their  own,  which  is 
at  this  time  much  the  largest  house  for  public  religious  wor- 
ship in  this  town,  and  has  a  French  priest  for  preacher. 

The  Irish  Catholics,  in  1872,  were  preparing  to  erect  a 
much  larger  meeting-house,  to  accommodate  their  increased 
numbers. 

Their  old  meeting-house  has  been  removed  some  distance 
west  on  Hamilton  street,  and  is  being  litted  and  put  in  order 
for  a  school. 

The  French  priest,  Michael  F.  Le  Breton,  the  first  pastor 
of  the  French  church,  began  his  duties  over  this  new  society 
the  8th  of  November,  1869,  and  in  1872  was  still  officiating 
here  with  the  approval  of  his  people  and  the  respect  of  society 
generally. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Barrett,  D.  D.,  who  had  discharged  his 
duties  with  much  ability  and  general  satisfaction  here,  was 
dismissed  from  this  service  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  when  fol- 
lowed the  division  of  this  first  society,  and  the  Rev.  J.  McDer- 
mott  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  Irish  division ;  he  con- 
tinued the  pastorship  over  this  part  in  the  meeting-house  of 
the  first  church,  but  has  since  been  created  bishop  and  lo- 
cated at  Springfield  in  this  State.  His  successor  is  the 
Rev.  John  Kremmens. 
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THE  ROMISH  CHUKCH  IN   AMERICA. 

This  church  was  first  established  in  the  English  colonies  in 
America  in  Maryland.* 

The  first  colonists,  with  the  governor,  embarked  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  November  22,  1633,  being  principally  Catho- 
lics, sailing  by  way  of  the  Azores  and  West  Indies,  touch- 
ing at  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christopher's,  and 
arrived  at  Point  Comfort,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake, 
in  Virginia,  February  24,  1634.  They  were  about  200  souls, 
and  in  two  ships,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove. 

They  sailed  from  Point  Comfort  the  3d  of  March,  for  the 
Potomac  river,  and  up  the  same  fourteen  leagues,  and  landing 
on  an  island  which  they  named  "  St.  Clement's,"  set  up  a  cross 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour, 
and  our  lord  the  king  of  England.  Finding  this  island  not 
satisfactory  for  a  town,  they,  in  a  few  days,  descended  the 
river  to  the  Indian  town  Yoamaco,  and  by  consent  of  these 
natives  took  possession,  and  gave  it  the  name  "  St.  Mary's." 

The  first  mass  said  in  this  country  was  by  Father  Althane, 
who  was  a  Jesuit,  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  ceremony 
to  the  Indians  present,  which  favorably  impressed  them.  This 
mass  was  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

*  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  name  Maryland  was  given  to  this  colony  in  honor  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  King  Charles  I,  who  granted  this  province;  as  she  was  a  rigid 
Catholic;  while  others  claim  the  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Queen  Mary,  as  an  offset  to  an 
honor  that  had  been  conferred  upon  her  sister,  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  naming  Virginia ;  and 
others  aver  that  the  name  arose  from  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus;  as  the  celebration 
of  the  first  mass  by  these  colonists  was  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  the  day  of  the  festi- 
val of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  name,  as  originally  called,  was  "Mary's 
Land." 

This  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore  passed  the  seals,  June  22,  1G32;  the  same  had  been  granted 
to  Sir  George  Calvert ,  his  father,  who  died  before  the  patent  was  ready  for  delivery,  April  15, 
1632 .     He  appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  over  the  same. 

Lord  Baltimore  (Cecilius  Calvert)  was  a  Catholic,  and  as  the  Episcopalians  who  founded 
Virginia  established  that  form  of  worship  and  order  of  religious  faith  in  their  colony,  and  the 
Puritan  founders  of  the  colonies  of  New  England  had  done  the  same,  by  establishing  the 
religion  of  their  peculiar  faith,  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  Lord  Baltimore  should  adopt 
the  same  course  in  support  of  the  religion  of  his  belief. 
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Although  a  Catholic,  with  former  examples  of  the  intoler- 
ance of  his  religious  order,  Lord  Baltimore  proclaimed,  like 
Roger  Williams,  of  Rhode  Island,  religious  freedom  in  his 
colony  ;  hut  Virginia,  settled  by  the  adherents  of  the  English 
church,  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England  who  had  fled 
their  country  to  avoid  persecution  for  their  religious  opinions 
and  form  of  worship,  both  established  laws  proscribing  all 
other  religious  forms  and  faith  within  their  jurisdiction.  The 
oppressed  Puritans  in  Virginia,  the  Nonconformists  of  Massa- 
rhusetts,  and  the  exiled  Huguenots  of  France,  sought  and 
received  equal  protection  for  their  faith  under  this  Catholic 
lord. 

Yet  it  must  be  said,  that  although  his  rule  was  humane  and 
liberal  in  matters  of  toleration  for  religious  sentiment,  it  did 
not  embrace  the  same  liberality  and  enlightened  policy  in 
political  affairs.  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law  in  personal  rights  and 
property,  did  not  pertain  to  his  scheme  of  government. 

Romanism  had  its  origin  in  the  English  colonies  in  America 
in  this  colony,  in  1634,  and  to  the  present  time,  1870,  has 
been  in  progress  236  years.  This  order  of  religious  forms 
and  faith  was  introduced  by  the  French  into  the  first  colony 
they  established  in  America ;  that  at  Port  Royal  (now  Anna- 
polis, Nova  Scotia),  in  1605,  and  into  the  colony  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  established  by  Champlain,  in  1608.  It  was  also 
the  first  to  penetrate  'the  great  West  along  the  chain  of  the 
great  lakes,  the  prairies,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  St.  Anthony's  falls  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

As  early  as  1668,  the  Jesuit  priests,  Marquette,  Joliet,  and 
Hennepin,  and  M.  dela  Salle,  were  known  among  these  interior 
natives,  extending  from  Lake  Superior  and  St.  Anthony's 
falls,  down  to  the  delta  regions  of  the  gulf,  as  before  related. 
Their  names  were  given  to  towns  which  were  afterwards 
planted  by  the  English,  who,  carrying  the  arts  and  progress 
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of  civilization  to  where  the  hamlets  of  a  barbarous  race  then 
stood,  not  only  perpetuate  the  names  of  this  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  band,  but  give  equal  religious  and  political  liberty,  as 
the  common  birthright  of  all — a  liberty  commending  itself 
to  an  enlightened  intellect,  instead  of  a  despotic  rule  that  knew 
no  law  but  brute  force,  and  a  mystic;  type  of  religion,  not  the 
bond  of  love  and  peace,  but  the  result  of  fear  and  a  morbid 
conception. 

The  first  bishop  of  this  church,  in  these  colonies,  was  John 
Carroll,  of  Maryland  ;  constituted  in  1790  ;  he  died  in  1815. 
The  numbers  of  this  denomination  in  these  colonies  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  were  16,000  in  Maryland,  7,000  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  the  other  colonies,  15,000  ;  total, 
38,000  ;  in  Louisiana  and  other  territory  since  included,  then 
French  territory,  about  7,000  more  ;  in  all,  45,000,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,500,000,  in  1775  ;  or  one  Catholic  in  about 
sixty  of  the  whole  number  of  the  white  inhabitants,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  that  caused  the  separation  of  these 
colonies  from  England. 

It  is  yet  a  missionary  field  of  this  church. 

For  convenience  in  the  management  of  this  church,  the 
United  States  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  these  into  dio- 
ceses, and  the  latter  division  into  parishes. 

The  provinces  are  named  and  divided  as  follows : 

Province  of   Baltimore,        11  Dioceses  and  2  Vicariates;  formed  in  1789. 

"  1833. 
"  1793. 
"  "        "  1808. 

••  1826. 
"  1846. 
•'  1853. 

These  dioceses  are  each  under  the  control  of  either  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop ;  if  by  an  archbishop,  then  they  are  called 
an  archdiocese  ;   and  the  several  parishes  into  which  these  are 


Cincinnati,         9        " 

" 

New  Orleans.     6       " 

u 

New  York.       10       " 

" 

St.  Louis.          11 

"    4 

Oregon,               3 

"    3 

San  Francisco,  3 

" 
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divided  have  a  priest  supplied  for  the  care  of  each,  who  takes 
the  name  of  "  Father.11 

There  are  fifteen  archbishops,  forty  bishops,  and  about 
3,000  priests  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  commu- 
nicants is  reported  at  about  700,000  ;  and  the  population  in 
sympathy  with  them,  called  Catholics,  is  stated  at  about 
5,000,000. 

They  have  thirty  colleges,  twenty-six  theological  seminaries, 
about  200  academies  for  males  and  females,  and  about  650 
parochial  schools,  making  the  aggregate  number  of  educational 
institutions,  906. 

Besides  these,  they  have  about  200  convents,  which  are 
usually  institutions  of  the  higher  order  of  learning — literary 
and  ecclesiastical. 

It  has  also  done  much  in  charities;  there  are  about  150 
hospitals  for  various  classes  ;  the  sick,  indigent,  aged,  and  des- 
titute youth. 

The  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  of  charity  labor  in  these 
institutions,  with  no  other  reward  than  food  and  clothing,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  good. 

The  Episcopal  denomination  are  beginning  to  pattern  after 
this  example  ;  they  now  have  incorporated  the  order  of  St. 
Mary,  and  are  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  order  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  America  excels  all  other 
denominations  in  system,  efficiency,  and  activity  in  promoting 
their  extension. 

In  point  of  numbers  of  church  members  and  population 
connected  with  their  societies,  they  stand  the  third  in  the 
United  States  ;  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  only  out- 
number them. 

That  which  advances  their  numbers  most  is  the  vast  Euro- 
pean emigration  to  this  country,  particularly  the  Irish,  who 
are  chiefly  Catholics. 
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To  some  Protestant  Christians,  their  rapid  increase  is  a 
source  of  alarm  for  the  success  of  the  free  institutions  of  these 
States  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  within  the  last  fifty 
years  the  old  idea  of  intolerance  and  persecution  for  the  sake 
of  religion  has  in  every  shape  ceased  to  exist  in  all  the  States 
of  this  Union,  and  that  even  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try, freedom  of  thought  and  worship  is  everywhere  being 
claimed  as  an  inherent  right  in  the  individual,  it  is  certainly  a 
serious  drawback  upon  sensibilities  of  this  character,  if,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  sufficient  to  allay  all  such  apprehensions. 

In  the  present  total  population  of  the  United  States  of 
40,000,000,  the  5,000,000,  the  present  number  of  those  in  this 
church,  and  those  in  sympathy,  is  one  in  eight  of  the  whole 
number. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 
HON.  WILLIAM   L.   MARCY. 

"TVTILLIAM  LEARNED  MARCY,  son  of  Captain  Jede- 
diali  Marcy,  of  Southbridge,  Worcester  county,  Massa- 
chusetts (of  that  part  formerly  Sturbridge),  was  born  the  12th 
of  December,  1786,  died  at  Balston  Spa,  New  York,  July  4, 
1857.  He  received  his  education  by  beginning  at  the  com- 
mon town  school,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  regarded  as  a  dull 
scholar,  but  with  a  little  kindness  and  encouragement  by  one 
of  his  teachers,  advanced  at  once  to  a  new  life  and  spirit  in 
his  studies,  which,  through  the  recommendation  of  this  teacher, 
induced  his  parents  to  place  him  in  the  academy  at  Leicester. 
His  proficiency  here  was  favorable,  and  during  his  stay  he 
manifested  that  tendency  for  political  affairs  which  largely 
characterized  his  future  life.  When  here  he  wrote  and  de- 
livered a  Fourth  of  July  oration  among  the  students  of  this 
institution ;  for  the  strong  democratic  tendency  of  this  effort, 
and  his  discussions  with  the  students  upon  political  questions, 
sustaining  the  same  principles,  he  was  admonished  by  the  head 
of  that  institution,  which  had  the  effect  to  induce  him  to  close 
his  course  of  studies  at  this  place,  and  enter  the  academy  al 
Woodstock,  Connecticut.  Soon  after,  his  proficiency  enabled 
him  to  enter  as  a  student  at  Brown  university,  where  he  main- 
tained the  rank  of  a  good  scholar,  and  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion in    1808.     He   soon   established   himself  at  Troy,  New 
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York,  where  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

When  the  war  with  England  broke  out  in  1812,  he  was  a 
lieutenant  in  a  military  company  in  Troy,  and  with  his  com- 
pany volunteered  to  serve  the  government  for  the  defense  of 
his  country.  They  were  stationed  at  French  Mills,  now  Fort 
Covington.  On  the  night  of  October  22,  1812,  he  was  sent 
with  a  detachment,  under  command  of  Major  Young,  to  cap- 
ture a  party  of  Canadian  militia  posted  at  St.  Regis.  Lieu- 
tenant Marcy  led  the  attack,  broke  open,  himself,  the  door  of 
the  block-house  occupied  by  the  Canadians,  and  when  they 
surrendered  received  their  arms,  together  with  their  flag. 
These  prisoners  and  the  flag,  it  is  reported,  were  the  first  cap- 
tured during  that  war. 

Mr.  Marcy  remained  in  the  service  of  the  country  until  the 
close  of  hostilities.  In  1816  he  began  his  public  official  life 
as  recorder  of  the  city  of  Troy,  from  which  office  he  was  re- 
moved for  political  reasons  in  1818.  He  was  a  Republican, 
which  was  the  political  name  of  the  Democratic  party  at  that 
time,  while  their  opponents  were  called  Federalists.  He  had 
voted  as  a  Republican  for  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  but, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  administration,  openly  opposed 
him,  and  for  this  was  removed  from  this  office.  He  now 
became  editor  of  Tlie  Troy  Budget,  a  daily  newspaper,  and,  with 
his  signal  ability  as  a  political  writer,  made  it  one  of  the  most 
prominent  organs  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  January,  1821, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Yates  adjutant-general  of  the 
State  militia.  In  February,  1823,  he  was  elected,  by  the 
Legislature,  comptroller  of  the  State.  Mr.  Marcy  now  re- 
moved from  Troy,  and  made  his  chief  residence  in  Albany. 

Governor  Joseph  C.  Yates  and  the  Hon.  Martin  Van 
Bnren  were  among  his  most  intimate  and  firm  political 
friends.  The  office  of  comptroller  in  New  York  is  the  same 
as  that  of  treasurer  in  other  States.     This  was  at  a  time  when 
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this  State  was  making  very  large  disbursements  for  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  State  debt.  The  business  capa- 
city of  Mr.  Marcy  was  now  put  to  a  severe  test,  but  so  faith- 
fully and  skillfully  were  his  duties  performed,  that  no  opposi- 
tion was  offered  to  his  re-election  in  the  winter  of  1826.  He 
introduced  and  perfected  the  system  of  collecting  tolls  upon 
the  canals,  and  accountability  for  the  interest  as  well  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  funds  deposited  in  banks.  He  prepared  the 
basis  and  general  plan  for  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  ultimate  re- 
demption of  the  State  debt,  created  for  internal  improvements. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  combination  of  politi- 
cians known  in  New  York  as  the  "  Albany  Eegency,"  which 
controlled  for  many  years,  through  the  Republican  party,  the 
political  affairs  of  the  State. 

With  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the 
Democratic  party,  he  effected  the  revolution  of  the  political 
parties,  and  in  1828  carried  the  State  for  General  Andrew 
Jackson  for  president,  and  placed  his  friend  Martin  Van  Buren 
at  the  head  of  the  State  government,  January  1,  1829.  It 
was  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Silas  Wright,  Mr. 
Marcy,  and  others  of  the  Regency,  that  changed  the  old  way 
of  nominating  candidates  for  office  by  members  of  the  State 
Legislatures  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  mem- 
bers of  political  conventions,  who  were  selected  by  each  great 
party  for  that  object  alone,  and  thus  taking  this  business  from 
members  of  the  assemblies  throughout  the  country,  elected  for 
purposes  of  legislation.  By  this  move  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  friends  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams  were  defeated,  and 
the  State  triumphantly  carried  for  General  Jackson,  which 
secured  his  election.  On  the  15th  day  of  January,  1829,  the 
Democratic  party,  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Marcy  "a  great  ability 
and  political  services,  gave  him  the  office  of  associate-justice 
of  the    Supreme  court  of  the  State,  to  till  the  vacancy  oc- 
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casioned  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Woodworth.  This  office 
he  filled  with  great  impartiality  and  acknowledged  ability. 

In  the  exciting  trial  of  the  abductors  of  William  Morgan, 
at  Lockport,  in  1830,  his  urbanity,  firmness,  and  impartial 
decisions  were  highly  commended  by  all  parties.  The  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  judge  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his 
friends  and  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  his  resignation  oc- 
casioned much  general  regret  by  all  who  did  not  understand 
the  object  to  be  gained  thereby.  His  resignation  was  for 
political  considerations,  and  a  plan  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's. 

The  latter,  at  this  time,  was  looking  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  successor  to  General  Jackson. 
He  was  then  secretary  of  state,  but  had  determined  to  re- 
sign, which  he  did,  April  11,  1831,  and  was  appointed  soon 
after  minister  to  the  English  court.  Knowing  well  the  tact 
and  great  ability  of  Mr.  Marcy  as  a  political  manager,  he  de- 
sired to  have  him  in  a  favorable  position  in  Washington  ;  and 
as  it  was  known  that  the  term  of  office  of  Nathaniel  Sanford, 
as  senator,  was  to  expire  on  the  4th  of  March,  1831,  Judge 
Marcy  was  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  man  in  many 
respects  the  party  could  put  forward  for  his  successor ;  he  was 
nominated  at  the  caucus  of  the  Republicans  on  the  evening  of 
January  31, 1831 ;  being  informed  of  this  action  he  immediately 
resigned  his  judgeship,  and  on  the  following  day  was  elected 
a  senator  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  following.  His 
reputation  for  legal  ability  was  known  in  Congress,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  important  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  finance. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Marcy  took  his  seat  in  Congress  as  senator 
for  New  York,  the  question  of  confirmation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  minister  to  England,  came  up  for 
consideration  ;  it  was  conducted  wholty  upon  party  principles, 
and  on  that  ground  he  lost  the  confirmation,  which  ultimately 
proved  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  opponents,  and  made 
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Van  Buren  the  president  of  the  United  StateSj  as  the  succes- 
sor of  General  Jackson. 

Mr.  Marcy's  speech  in  defense  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
on  that  occasion,  has  often  been  quoted  in  part,  as  contrary  to 
sound  principles  of  statesmanship  ;  that  phrase,  viz..  "  That  to 
the  victor  belongs  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.''''  It  is  believed  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  introduce  here  a  part  of  that  speech,  to 
show  the  connection  in  which  it  was  applied. 

The  principal  points  of  this  speech,  which  were  in  vindica- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  of  parties  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  both  having  been  harshly  assailed  by  Mr.  Clay,  were 
as  follows  : 

''The  occasion  which  renders  it  proper  that  I  should  say  something, 
has  arisen  in  consequence  of  what  has  fallen  from  the  honorable  senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay).  His  attack  was  not  conhned  to  the  nominee 
(Mr.  Van  Buren) ;  it  reaches  the  State  which  I  represent  in  this  body. 

"  One  of  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  minister  to  London,  taken 
by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  is  the  pernicious  system  of  party  politics, 
adopted  by  the  present  administration,  by  which  the  honors  and  offices 
are  put  up  to  be  scrambled  for  by  partisans,  etc.,  a  system  which  the 
minister  to  London,  as  the  senator  from  Kentucky  alleges,  has  brougiri 
here  from  the  State  in  which  he  formerly  lived,  and  had  for  so  long  a 
time  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  political  transactions.  I  know,  sir, 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  some  gentlemen  to  speak  with  censure  or  reproach 
of  the  politics  of  New  York.  Like  other  States,  we  have  contests,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  triumphs  and  defeats.  The  State  is  large, 
with  great  and  diversified  interests;  in  some  parts  of  it,  commerce  is  the 
object  of  general  pursuit ;  in  others,  manufactures  and  agriculture  are  the 
chief  concerns  of  the  citizens. 

"  We  have  men  of  enterprise  and  talents,  who  aspire  to  public  distinc- 
tion. It  is  natural  to  expect  from  these  circumstances,  and  others  that 
might  be  alluded  to,  that  her  politics  should  excite  more  interest  at 
home,  and  attract  more  attention  abroad,  than  those  of  many  other 
States  in  the  confederacy. 

"  It  maybe,  sir,  that  the  politicians  of  New  York  are  not  so  fastidious 
as  some  gentlemen  are,  as  to  disclosing  the  principles  on  which  they  act. 
They  boldly  preach  what  they  practice.  When  they  are  contending  for 
victory,  they  avow  their  intention  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they 
arc  defeated,  they  expect  to  retire  from  office;  if  they  are  successful, 
they  claim,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  advantages  of  success.  They  see 
36a 
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nothing  wrong  in  the    rule  that    '■to  the   victor  belongs  the  spoils  of  tin 
enemy. ' 

'•  But  if  there  be  anything  wrong  in  the  policy  which  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  lias  so  strongly  reprobated,  he  should  know  that  this 
policy  is  not  confined  to  the  minister  to  London  and  his  friends  in  New 
York,  but  is  practiced  by  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  own  political  friends  in  that 
State;  he  should  know  that  to  Ambrose  Spencer,  if  to  one  man  more 
than  any  other  now  living,  the  existence  of  that  policy  is  to  he  ascribed. 
The  practice  of  making  extensive  changes  in  the  offices,  on  the  change 
of  parties  in  that  State,  was  begun,  I  believe,  before  the  nominee  was 
upon  the  political  stage;  certainly,  while  he  was  quitea  young  man,  and 
before  lie  had  acquired  greal  consideration  in  political  affairs.  I  must 
be  permitted,  sir,  to  say.  that  of  all  the  party  men  with  whom  I  have 
acted,  or  been  particularly  acquainted  (and  the  number  of  such  is  not 
small),  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  acted  with,  or  advised  to  more  moder- 
ation than  the  person  whose  nomination  we  are  now  considering. 

"When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  condemns  the  present  adminis- 
tration for  making  removals  from  office,  and  then  ascribes  the  act  to  the 
pernicious  system  of  politics  imported  from  New  York,  I  fear  he  does 
not  sufficiently  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the 
present  administration  came  into  power.  General  Jackson  did  not  conic 
in  under  the  same  circumstances  that  Mr.  Adams  did,  or  Mr.  Munroe.  or 
Mr.  Madison.  His  accession  was  like  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  came 
in,  sir,  upon  apolitical  revolution.  The  contest  was  without  a  parallel. 
Much  political  bitterness  was  engendered.  Criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions were  made.  Slanders  of  a  most  extraordinary  character  flooded 
the  land.  When  the  chief  magistrate  took  upon  himself  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  he  found  almost  all  the  offices,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  filled  by  political  enemies. 

"I  have  very  good  reasonsfor  believing  that  it  is  the  gentleman's  rule 
of  conduct  to  take  care  of  his  friends  when  he  is  in  power.  It  requires 
not  the  foresight  of  a  prophet  to  predict  that,  if  he  shall  come  into 
power,  he  will  take  care  of  his  friends;  and  if  he  docs,  I  can  assure  him 
I  shall  not  complain;  nor  shall  I  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  he  imitates 
the  example  which  he  so  emphatically  denounces. 

"I  must  again  allude  to  the  grounds  of  the  removal  of  some  subordinate 
officers  of  the  present  administration,  in  order  that  it  may  lie  under- 
stood upon  what  principle  the  act  is  vindicated,  and  to  repel  the  charges 
of  wanton  proscription.  The  necessities  of  the  late  administration 
were  such  that  it  compelled  these  officers  to  become  partisans  in  the 
struggle.  Many  of  them  mingled  in  the  hottest  of  the  tight:  they  were 
paragraph-writers  for  the  newspapers,  and  the  distributers  of  political 
hand-bills,  and  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
those  are  always  exposed  for  whom  the  political  contests  in  free  govern- 
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ments  are  waged.  If  among  this  class  of  officers  there  was  more  mor- 
tality attendant  upon  the  late  conflict,  it  was  because  there  was  more 
disease. 

"The  senator  from  Kentucky  has  denounced  removals  from  office  as 
the  violation  of  the  freedom  of  opinions  and  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
action.  He  advocates  a  course  of  conduct  towards  political  opponents 
characterized  by  great  moderation  and  forbearance,  and,  what  is  much 
more,  he  jn-ofesses  to  have  conformed  his  actions  to  his  precepts.  Wc, 
all  of  us,  I  believe,  admire  these  liberal  sentiments,  and  feel  disposed, 
in  our  abstract  speculations,  to  adopt  them  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct. 

"  The  theory  is,  indeed,  beautiful ;  but,  sir,  do  we  put  them  in  prac- 
tice when  brought  to  the  experiment?  I  would  ask  the  honorable 
senator  if  he  has  himself  practiced  them?  I  will  not  say  he  has  not, 
because  he  assures  us  he  has;  but  I  will  say,  that  some  part  of  his  pub- 
lic conduct  has  exposed  him  to  strong  suspicions  of  having  departed 
from  the  path  which  he  now  points  out  as  the  true  one,  and  of  having 
wandered  into  that  which  he  now  thinks  it  is  so  censurable  in  others  to 
have  pursued 

"  It  will  be  recollected,  sir,  that  there  is  considerable  patronage  at- 
tached to  the  department  of  state.  To  it  appertains  the  selection  of 
newspapers  in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  published.  I  well 
remember  that  while  that  honorable  senator  was  at  the  head  of  that 
department,  and  when  the  fortunes  of  the  late  administration  began  to 
wane,  the  patronage  of  publishing  the  laws  was  withdrawn  from  certain 
public  journals  that  had  long  enjoyed  it.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
change — this  removal  from  office,  I  believe  I  may  call  it?  It  was  not  a 
violent  and  vindictive  opposition  to  the  existing  administration.  Some 
of  these  journals  had  scarcely  spoken  in  whispers  against  it.  No,  sir;  it 
was  for  lukewarmness — for  neutrality.  A  want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  administration  was  alleged  to  be  the  offense;  proscription  was  the 
punishment.  Where  was  then  that  sacred  regard  for  freedom  of  opinion 
and  liberty  of  speech  and  action  which  we  now  hear  so  highly  extolled  '. 
Was  not  this  an  attempt  to  control  public  opinion  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  and  to  bring  that  press  into  subserviency  to  the  views  of 
the  men  in  power  V 

All  his  public  speeches  were  pointed,  close,  and  logical, 
direct  without  surplusage,  as  were  also  his  state  papers.  He 
agreed  fully  with  President  Jackson  upon  the  subject  of  the 
United  States  hank,  and  voted  against  its  re-charter. 

In  1832  he  was  a  candidate  for  governor  in  opposition  to 
Francis  Granger,  and  elected  by  about  ten  thousand  majority. 
His  first  message,  as  a  literary  and  concise  business   produc- 
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duction,  was  highly  commended  by  all  parties.  The  great 
point  of  the  message  was  his  financial  policy,  which  was  re- 
garded as  exhibiting  much  thought,  and  while  it  was  conser- 
vative, it  was  well  calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
the  State,  by  developing  its  resources. 

In  1834  he  was  re-elected  governor  as  an  opponent  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  thousand  votes. 
In  1836  he  was  a  candidate  for  his  third  election  against  Jesse 
Buell,  and  came  into  office  by  nearly  thirty  thousand  majority 
over  his  opponent.  As  a  candidate  for  the  fourth  term,  he 
was  defeated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Seward. 

He  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  gave  his  support 
to  James  K.  Polk  for  president,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  of  war.  Here  he  exhibited  his  adminis- 
trative ability  in  conducting  that  department  through  the 
war  with  Mexico.  His  diplomatic  powers  were  here  ex- 
hibited with  much  force  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  with  England,  and  his  ability  as  a  statesman  was 
shown  to  be  of  a  high  order. 

He  supported  General  Cass  against  General  Taylor  for 
president,  and  on  the  hitter's  election  returned  to  his  residence 
at  Albany,  and  remained  in  private  life  during  the  four  years 
of  the  succeeding  administration  of  the  General  Government, 
I  mt,  on  the  election  of  General  Pierce  as  president,  he  was 
called  to  the  department  of  state.  In  this  office,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other,  lie  had  the  opportunity  to  show  the  full 
powers  of  his  mind  as  a  wise  statesman,  and  particularly  in 
the  case  witli  the  Austrian  government,  in  sustaining  Captain 
tngraham  in  his  acts  in  the  question  of  Martin  Koszta.  In  this 
correspondence  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  placed  him  in  the  scale  of  ability  not  inferior 
to  any  statesman,  among  the  many  great  men  who  have  be- 
fore or  since  controlled  the  affairs  of  that  office.  On  the 
induction  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  office  of  president  he  retired 
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to  private  life,  and  died  just  four  months  to  a  day  afterwards, 
while  engaged  in  reading. 

He  was  twice  married ;  his  first  wife  was  Dolly,  daughter 
of  Captain  Samuel  Newell,  of  his  native  town;  his  second, 
Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Knower,  of  Albany, 
a  politician  of  the  same  party,  an  influential  man,  and  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Marcy. 

He  may  be  described  as  a  person  above  the  ordinary  height, 
stout  and  muscular ;  his  forehead,  face,  and  eyes  indicated  a 
man  of  ability.  His  appearance,  generally,  was  impressive  to 
a  stranger.  He  possessed  great  self-control,  and  was  free 
from  pretense  ;  yet  there  was  great  dignity  in  his  manner. 
Socially,  he  was  pleasant  and  attractive.  He  did  not  excel  as 
a  polished  speaker,  but  his  straightforward  and  practical  com- 
mon sense  views  were  always  interesting.  His  great  forte 
was  as  a  writer ;  he  had  no  superior  in  his  state  papers. 

HON.  EBENEZER  DAVIS   AMMIDOWN. 

Ebenezer  Davis  Ammidown  was  the  only  son  of  Major 
Calvin  Ammidown,  who  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  in 
procuring  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Southbridge, 
and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
place.  His  mother  was  Deborah  Davis,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
Davis,  of  Charlton,  extensively  known  as  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  for  that  time,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  was  born  in  Charlton  (in  that  part  which, 
taken  with  parts  of  Sturbridge  and  Dudley,  formed  this  town 
in  1816),  November  18,  1796,  and  died  here,  on  the  21st 
of  November,  1865. 

Mr.  Ammidown  was  eminently  the  leading  man  in  South- 
bridge  and  vicinity,  in  public  improvements  ;  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  that  object.  The  introduction  of 
county  roads,  especially  leading  to  this  common  center,  was 
largely  by  his  efforts  ;  the  railroad  from  Boston  to  this  town 
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was  particularly  a  result  of  his  labors  and  influence;  and  in 
the  cotton  manufacture,  although  he  was  not  the  iirst  to  en- 
gage in  that  business  in  this  place,  vet  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  person  has  the  development  of  that  business  been  carried 
on  and  advanced  here.  He,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Hartwell,  the  late  Moses  Plimpton,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Lewis  Newell,  were  the  founders  of  the  Columbia  Cotton- 
mill,  erected  in  1821,  and  burned,  December  6,  1844;  he 
erected  on  that  site  the  present  brick  mill  in  1856,  filling- 
it  with  machinery  in  1858;  and  founded  the  Central  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Company,  before  explained. 

At  one  time  he  was  operating  all  the  cotton-mills  in  the 
vicinity;  the  Dresser  or  Paige  mill,  the  Westvillc  mill,  the 
Columbian,  and  the  Central  Company  mills. 

In  1843-'44,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Samuel 
Hartwell,  he  visited  Europe,  and  traveled  extensively  among 
the  manufacturing  localities  in  both  England  and  the  conti- 
nent,  and  made  arrangements,  and  introduced  for  a  time,  at  the 
Central  mills,  the  delaine  manufacture. 

It  was  a  leading  object  during  the  most  active  part  of  his 
life  to  introduce  travel  and  facilitate  business  in  connection 
with  this  town,  by  county  roads  and  by  railway,  as  before 
referred  to. 

He  was  a  commissioner  for  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  rail- 
road for  making  its  location,  and  securing  lands  for  right  of 
way;  was  president  for  a  time  of  the  Norfolk  County  rail- 
road, and  the  leading  man  in  procuring  the  charter  for  the 
Southbridge  and  Blackstone  railroad;  was  also  a  long  time 
active  in  his  labors  as  the  agent  for  right  of  way  and  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Midland  rail- 
roads, from  Boston  to  Dedham.  The  leading  effort  in  all  this 
labor  was  to  introduce  railroad  communication  direct  from 
Southbridge  to  Boston,  and  ultimately  continuing  it  west  to  an 
intersection  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  at  Palmer, 
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Massachusetts  ;  to  take  much  of  the  western  travel  and  freight 
via  this  town  east  to  Boston  and  Providence. 

When  in  the  State  Legislature,  in  both  the  house  and 
senate,  he  was  regarded  as  an  able  member  on  committees, 
especially  on  railroad  improvements.  So  much  of  his  time 
diverted  from  his  personal  affairs  was  a  serious  injury  to  his 
own  estate,  which,  to  a  considerable  degree,  was  sacrificed  for 
what  he  esteemed  the  public  good. 

Having  nearly  brought  to  the  intended  result  the  direct 
railroad  communication  from  his  native  town  to  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  with  the  center  of  trade  in  Rhode  Island,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  premature  and  sad  close  of  his  life,  that  he 
could  not  be  permitted  to  witness  the  long-desired  object  of 
his  labors.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1866,  a  few  days  short  of  a  year  after  his  decease. 

Hon.  Linus  Child,  long  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Ammidown,  and  for  several  years  connected  with  him  in  busi- 
ness, refers  to  his  character  and  ability  as  follows  : 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  talents  and  energy,  and  to 
whatever  business  or  employment  he  applied  himself,  he 
always  exhibited  great  clearness  of  perception,  comprehen- 
siveness of  views,  and  a  eapacity  to  appreciate  at  a  glance 
the  true  bearings  of  any  subject  to  which  he  gave  his 
attention. 

"  In  these  particulars  he  was  rarely  excelled  or  even  equaled. 
His  advice  and  council  wTas  frequently  sought  by  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  questions  of  doubt  aud  difficulty,  and 
always  freely  given.  He  was  often  selected  as  referee  in  dis- 
putes and  controversies  between  different  parties,  in  which  his 
clear  and  discriminating  judgment  always  enabled  him  so  to 
decide  as  to  give  great  weight  and  satisfaction  to  his  decisions. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  principal  magistrate,  before  whom 
cases  from  his  own  and  adjoining  towns  were  tried. 

"  It  is  known  to  the  writer  that  the  cases  tried  before  him 
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ofteD  amounted  to  scores  in  a  Bingle  year.  In  this  some- 
what extensive  business  his  clearness  of  perception,  the 
maturity  of  his  judgments,  and  the  strong  sense  of  justice 
which  always  characterized  his  proceedings,  so  marked  his 
administration  of  justice  that  his  decisions  were  almost  uni- 
versally acquiesced  in  by  the  parties.  His  decisions  were 
seldom  appealed  from,  and  during  an  experience  of  fifteen 
years,  no  instance  is  remembered  by  the  writer  in  which 
one  of  his  decisions  was  ever  reversed  on  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  court.  He  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  business 
and  in  matters  of  public  interest  from  the  time  that  South- 
bridge  was  a  small  village  up  to  its  present  position,  as  one  of 
the  most  thriving  and  prosperous  towns  in  the  south  part  of 
Worcester  county.  Though  most  of  his  large  business  opera- 
tions are  now  conducted  by  other  parties,  it  is  yet  believed 
that  much  of  the  business  prosperity  of  the  town  is  due  to  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  awakened  by  his  early  suggestions  and 
cherished  by  his  hearty  co-operation. 

"  Mr.  Ammidown's  time  and  talents  were  not  confined  chiefly 
or  in  a  great  part  to  matters  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners. To  the  duties  of  this  office  he  carried  qualifications. 
of  a  high  order.  Few  men  have  ever  held  that  office  who 
were  more  highly  appreciated  by  their  associates  than  he  was. 
His  thorough  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  interests  of 
the  county,  made  his  services  in  connection  with  the  board  pe- 
culiarly valuable,  and  gave  him  a  great  and  deserved  influence 
with  its  members  in  all  their  deliberations.  In  whatever 
relations  he  held  with  public  or  private  associations  he  im- 
pressed upon  all  who  had  his  acquaintance  a  conviction  that 
he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind. 

"Though  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner  did  not  permit 
him  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  either  the 
senate  or  house   of  representatives,  yet,  when  his  associates 
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came  to  know  his  qualifications,  there  were  few  men  among 
them  whose  opinions  and  counsel  were  more  sought  for,  or 
who  really  exerted  a  greater  influence  than  he  did.  His 
judgment  was  always  sound,  and  his  matured  opinions  upon 
all  subjects  were  ever  found  to  evince  much  thought  and  re- 
flection, and  were  ever  considered  reliable. 

"  He  was  always  cool  and  deliberate.  His  judgments  were 
never  rashly  formed.  He  ever  preferred  to  wait  before 
making  his  conclusions  until  his  usually  severe  process  of 
thought  and  reflection  would  enable  him  to  reach  a  result 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind.  His  conclusions,  thus  formed, 
he  seldom  changed.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
opinions  once  adopted  frequently  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  obstinacy  to  those  who  did  not  understand  the  careful 
manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  results  of  his  own  reflec- 
tions. But  to  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  he  was 
a  wise  counselor  and  a  safe  and  trusted  friend.  He  was 
always  calm  and  collected,  even  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. He  was  seldom  off  his  guard,  and  never  manifested 
undue  excitement.  The  undisturbed  calmness  with  which  he 
met  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  when,  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  he  held  his  last  interview  with  his  family, 
and  gave  his  last  counsels  and  directions,  only  indicated  the 
same  quiet  and  well-balanced  mind  which  he  had  so  constantly 
displayed  throughout  all  the  varying  scenes  of  a  long  and 
useful  life.1' 

HON.  LINUS  CHILI). 

Hon.  Linus  Child  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1802  ;  his  father  was  Rensselaer  Child. 
and  his  mother,  Priscilla  Corbin,  who  were  married,  November 
28,  1797.  This  family  resided  upon  a  large  and  valuable  farm 
in  the  north  border  of  that  town,  near  the  Massachusetts  line; 
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and  besides  the  cultivation  of  this  tract  of  land,  Mr.  Child, 
Senior,  was  largely  engaged  as  surveyor  and  conveyancer 
over  a  circuit  of  country  of  considerable  extent  in  that  vicinity; 
and  as  the  records  will  show,  this  class  of  business,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  among  the  farming  community,  was  monopolized 
by  him  ;  he  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  and  possessed  more 
than  the  ordinary  powers  of  intellect. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his  early  life  on  his  father's 
farm,  with  the  usual  attendance  upon  the  public  school  in  the 
neighborhood. 

He  began  his  preparation  for  college  under  the  tuition  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Backus,  of  the  Muddy  Brook  parish,  East  Wood- 
stock, and  completed  his  preparatory  studies  at  Bacon  acad- 
emy, Colchester,  in  that  State,  in  the  autumn  of  1820.  In 
the  following  winter  he  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
class  of  Yale  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1824.  Mr.  Child 
did  not  reach  the  highest  rank  in  college  as  a  scholar ;  but  for 
honest,  actual  mastery  of  the  prescribed  course,  few  were  before 
him.  After  he  graduated  he  became  a  member  of  the  Law 
school  of  New  Haven,  and  studied  in  the  office  of  S.  P.  Staples. 
He  also  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Judge  Daggett,  of  same 
place. 

Six  months  after  entering  the  Law  school,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Stoddard,  in  the  west  parish  of  his 
native  town,  and  after  eighteen  months  of  study  he  became  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  Connecticut. 

He  then  spent  a  year  in  the  office  of  Hon.  George  A.  Tufts, 
of  Dudley,  Massachusetts,  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  AVorcester  county,  and  immediately  removed 
to  Southbridge,  and  there  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  in  1829  he  married  Berintha,  daughter  of  Oliver 
Mason,  Esq.  After  continuing  in  his  profession  at  South- 
bridge  about  eighteen  years,  he  removed  to  Lowell  in  1845, 
Mini  took  the  agency  of  the   large  corporation  known   as  the 
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"Boot  Mills,"  where  lie  continued  about  seventeen  years  ;  then 
removed  his  family  to  Boston  in  April,  1862,  and  resumed 
his  legal  profession,  which  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his 
decease.  He  died  at  Hingham,  after  a  short  illness,  of  conges'- 
tion  of  the  brain.  This  attack  commenced  on  Thursday,  when 
he  gradually  failed,  dying  Friday  evening  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  26th  of  August,  1870.  His  remains  were  buried  at  For- 
est Hills  cemetery,  on  Monday  following. 

In  a  brief  description  of  Mr.  Child,  it  may  be  said,  he  was 
large  of  stature,  frank  and  cordial  in  his  manner  of  inter- 
course, with  an  open  and  genial  countenance,  warm-hearted 
and  generous,  with  an  honesty  of  purpose.  He  was  well 
informed  in  the  current  affairs  of  the  day,  and  was  able  to 
converse  with  that  intelligence  which  made  his  conversation 
instructive. 

While  residing  at  Southbridge,  he  was  elected  six  times  to 
the  office  of  senator  from  Worcester,  in  the  State  Legislature, 
and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  railroads,  he  did  much  in  framing  the  laws  and 
charters  of  several  roads ;  establishing  principles  that  have 
since  controlled  the  immense  investments  in  those  institutions. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  excelled  not  perhaps  so  much  as  an  advocate 
as  he  did  as  a  counselor,  yet  through  his  apparent  fairness 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  he  rarely  lost  a  case  before  the  court. 

It  may  properly  be  said  of  Mr.  Child,  that  as  a  religious 
man,  giving  his  time  and  influence  in  that  cause,  supporting- 
whatever  tended  to  its  advancement,  whether  as  a  laborer  in 
the  church,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  cause  of  an  educated  min- 
istry, or  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  by  missionary  efforts,  his 
services  were  regarded  fully  equal,  if  not  greater  than  in  any 
other  field  of  his  engagements.  His  life  was  one  of  practical 
usefulness,  devoted  with  an  honest  zeal  to  the  promotion  of 
such  objects  as  he  believed  would  tend  to  the  best  good  of 
society.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children  ;  a  son,  Linus 
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Mason  Child,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  now  a  lawyer  in 
Boston;  and  two  daughters,  Myra  Berintha  and  Abbie. 

The  widow  of  Hon.  Linus  Child,  deceased  in  the  *autumn 
of  1872. 

MOSES    PLIMPTOM. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  son  of  Gershom  and 
Keziah  Fiske  Plimpton,  born,  October  17,  1795  ;  married 
Edna  Taylor,  of  Sturbridge.  He  died,  September  19,  1854, 
of  an  injury  received  in  crossing  Washington  street,  Boston, 
near  the  old  South  church,  by  being  run  against  by  horses  at- 
tached to  an  omnibus.  Their  children  were  :  Ellen  Maria, 
born,  August  21,  1822  ;  married,  March  18,  1844,  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Cyrus  Hartwell,  of  Southbridge,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Martwell.  Mr.  Plimpton's  other  children  were  :  George  La- 
fayette, born,  August  11, 1824;  died  in  Ohio.  Jane  Elizabeth, 
born,  March  4,  1827  ;  married  Ambrose  Clark,  Somerville. 
Caroline  S.,  born,  April  1,  1829.  Louisa  E.,  born,  October  5, 
1832  ;  married,  Charles  S.  Lincoln,  a  lawyer,  of  Boston. 
Edwin  Taylor,  born,  September  28,  1835  ;  died  at  St.  Louis, 
in  1862,  from  disease  contracted  in  the  army,  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  Clara  Cornelia,  born,  September  29,  1840;  now 
teacher  at  the  Blind  asylum,  New  York. 

Mr.  Plimpton  was,  from  the  period  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Southbridge,  1816  to  1844  (the  time  the  mill 
he  assisted  to  build — the  Columbian  Cotton  factory — was 
burned),  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place.  The  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  Columbian  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he 
was  a  large  proprietor,  involved  his  pecuniary  affairs  largely, 
and  induced  him  soon  after  to  remove  from  the  town. 

During  a  period  of  forty  years,  from  his  early  manhood  to 
that  time,  few,  if  any,  exerted  a  greater  or  more  beneficial 
influence  in  this  town  than  he.  To  the  cause  of  temperance, 
schools,  lyceums,  and  religion,  and,   in  fact  to  all  objects,  the 
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design  of  which  was  the  elevation  of  the  people  and  society 
abont  him,  he  gave  his  attention  and  active  support.  Al- 
though not  having  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, yet  he  may  be  properly  called  an  educated  man,  well 
read  in  the  general  literature  of  the  daj^ — romance,  history, 
and  politics — and  possessing  considerable  knowledge  of  many 
scientific  subjects. 

The  writer  recollects,  favorably,  an  historical  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  Southbridge  Lyceum,  that  was  very 
highly  esteemed  for  the  research  it  exhibited  in  the  numerous 
and  highly  interesting  facts  it  disclosed,  and  the  agreeable 
manner  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

Some  quotations  were  made  from  this  lecture,  in  manu- 
script, by  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  when  he  delivered  his 
centennial  discourse  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town  of  Sturbridge,  and  to  which  he  es- 
pecially refers  at  the  close  of  a  note  in  his  historical  sketch, 
remarking, 

"  That  lie  acknowledged  with  pleasure  the  many  important  items  re- 
specting the  first  settlers  of  that  vicinity,  which,  with  a  commendable 
zeal,  Mr.  Plimpton  had  saved  from  oblivion." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  lecture,  here  referred  to, 
had  not  been  preserved  in  print.  Much  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  this  writer  among  the  different  members  of  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  for  this  manuscript,  but  so  far  without  success. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  yet  be  found,  as  much  of  its  con- 
tents were  from  the  recollection  of  the  aged  several  years 
since  passed  away  ;  and  such  facts  can  not  now  be  restored 
without  this  document. 

DR.  SAMUEL  HARTWELL. 

Dr.  Hartwell  is  a  native  of  Oxford,  born,  August  30,  1793. 
He  is   the  fifth    generation    from  William   Hartwell,  of  Con- 
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cord,  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  Samuel,  who  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  3d,  who  was  son  of  Samuel  2d,  who  was  son  of 
Samuel  1st,  the  son  of  William  of  Concord,  who  was  living 
there  about  1636.  The  subject  of  this  notice  received  his 
education  at  the  common  school  and  Leicester  academy ; 
studied  medicine  with  his  brother,  Dr.  Cyrus,  in  New  .Jersey, 
and  graduated  at  the  college  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York,  in  1816.  He  commeifced  his  profession  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  Southbridge,  the  year  after  this  town  was 
incorporated,  and  has  continued  the  practice  of  medicine  up  to 
the  present  year,  1873,  being  now  eighty  years  of  age. 

He  married,  April  13,  1819,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Major 
Calvin  Amniidown  ;  she  was  born,  January  14,  1799,  and 
died,  September  3,  1848.  About  four  years  after  lie  settled 
in  this  town  lie  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Hon.  Ebenezer  I).  Amniidown, 
Moses  Plimpton,  Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis  Newell,  and 
others,  and  erected  the  Columbia  Cotton-mill,  and  was  in- 
terested in  the  operating  of  the  same  until  that  mill  was 
destroyed  by  lire  in  1844,  when  the  affairs  of  this  company 
were  closed. 

He  has  at  all  times  manifested  an  interest  in  such  improve- 
ments as  tended  to  advance  the  interest  and  welfare  of  South- 
bridge  and  vicinity,  but  that  for  which  lie  is  most  distinguished 
is  his  reputation  as  a  physician;  in  this  profession  he  maintains 
a  high  degree  of  eminence,  not  excelled,  if  equaled,  in  this 
respect  by  any  person  in  Worcester,  south  district.  Intel- 
lectually he  is  much  above  the  average,  well  read  in  general 
literature  and  the  sciences.  By  a  long  and  attentive  course  of 
practice,  and  as  advisory  physician,  he  has  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  now  stands  remarkable,  for  his  years, 
in  both  mental  and  physical  vigor,  apt  and  quick  in  his  per- 
ceptions, not  a  fossil  of  a  past  age,  but  conforming  to  the 
advance  of  the1  times. 


Cj  a  ^^^  ^    A/ti^A  c-  r/C 
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TIMOTHY  PAIGE,  JUNIOR,  ESQ. 

Timothy  Paige,  Junior,  Esq.,  was  son  of  Timothy  Paige, 
Esq.,  of  Hardwick,  born  at  that  place,  March  6,  1788,  died  in 
Southbridge;  November  16,  1822.  He  studied  law  with 
Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Amherst,  and  Hon.  Abraham 
Holmes,  of  Rochester. 

He  removed  to  Georgia  and  resided  there  about  three  years, 
chiefly  at  Augusta  and  Waynesboro1,  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  as  preceptor  of  an  academy.  In  1811  he  returned 
to  Hardwick,  and  in  December,  that  year,  opened  a  law  office 
in  Honest  Town  (Southbridge  in  1816),  and  same  year,  re- 
ceived commission  as  justice  of  the  peace.  In  the  first  organ- 
ization of  the  town  in  March,  1816,  he  was  elected  town  clerk, 
and,  as  the  records  will  show,  he  opened  the  first  book  for  town 
proceedings,  giving  the  mode  of  keeping  said  records,  which 
system  has  since  been  followed. 

His  father,  Timothy  Paige,  was  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Elder  William  Brewster,  of  Plymouth,  born  in  Hardwick, 
February  16,  1767  ;  he  was  son  of  Colonel  Timothy  and 
Mary  Foster  Paige,  grandson  of  Deacon  Christopher  and 
Elizabeth  Reed  Paige,  and  one  of  the  earliest  white  inhabi- 
tants of  Hardwick. 

His  mother  was  Mary  Robinson,  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  born  in  Hardwick,  December  3, 
1758  ;  they  were  married,  January  20,  1780  ;  she  was  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Mary  Warner  Robinson,  and  granddaugli 
ter  of  James  and  Patience  Ruggles  Robinson,  who  removed 
from  Boston  to  Rochester  in  1711,  and  thence  to  Hardwick, 
in  1757. 

JAMES  WOLCOTT,  ESQ. 

The  town  of  Southbridge  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to 
the  efforts  of  James  Wolcott,  junior,  particularly    in  intro- 
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(hieing  the  wool  manufacture  at  the  Globe  village,  as  has 
been  related  in  eonnection  with  the  manufacturing  business  of 
that  section.  It  seems  proper  that  a  further  reference  to  him, 
and  the  family  he  originated  from,  should  be  made  here  to  per- 
petuate his  memory.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Wolcott, 
a  descendant  of  Henry  Wolcott,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  families  in  New  England.  This  Henry  was  son  of 
John  Wolcott,  of  Golden  Manor,  Tolland,  in  Somersetshire, 
England.  He  was  born  on  December  6,  1578  ;  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Saunders,  was  born  in  1589. 

He  came  to  New  England  in  his  fifty-second  year,  in  the 
company  of  Rev.  John  Wareham  and  Rev.  John  Maverick  ; 
arrived  30th  of  May,  1630,  in  the  ship  called  the  Mary 
and  John,  of  400  toils,  in  company  with  140  persons,  who 
settled  at  and  became  the  founders  of  Dorchester.  He  soon 
after  followed  Wareham  and  others,  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  information  given  of  the  country  of  Connecticut,  by 
John  Oldham,  on  his  visit  there  in  September,  1633;  he 
having  reached  the  river  at  the  Indian  place  called  "  Mattan- 
eaug."  They  removed  to  that  place,  and  founded  there  the 
town  of  Windsor,  in  the  year  1635-136.  Some  portion  of  this 
family  afterwards  returned  to  Boston  and  Salem,  and  others 
settled  in  Rhode  Island.  From  this  latter  branch  came 
Doctor  James  Wolcott,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  who  for  many  years  at  different  periods  resided  in 
Dudley,  Charlton,  and  Southbridge,  but  removed  to  Qneechee, 
Vermont,  in  1826,  where  he  died,  September  14,  1839. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  at  Dudley,  April  -".», 
1787,  and  died  at  Brimfield,  Illinois,  February  18,  1853. 

COLONEL  OTIS  AMMIDOWN. 

The  writer  having  had  the  acquaintance  of  this  Mr.  Animi- 
down  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years  of  the  last  part  of  his 
life,  and  having  gained  from  him  much  valued  information 
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relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  family  whose  name  lie  bore, 
feels  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  make  this  acknowl- 
edgement. Mr.  Otis  Ammidown  spoke  of  the  French  ex- 
traction of  the  name,  of  which  he  entertained  no  doubt. 

He  resided  for  a  time,  while  engaged  in  commercial  busi- 
ness, at  Paris  ;  and  had  visited  Roohelle,  and  Bordeaux,  in 
the  department  of  the  Grironde,  and  remarked  that  the  name 
Aimedoune,  or  Amidon,  Amadou,  and  Ammidown,  as  now 
spelled,  was  not  uncommon  in  that  part  of  France,  but  gener- 
ally spelt  Amidon. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  Mr.  Ammidown 
(quoted  from  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Philadelphia,  which  was 
presented  to  the  writer  by  Philip  Russell  Ammidown,  of 
Boston,  soon  after  his  decease),  gives  a  fair  exhibit  of  his 
character,  and  shows  the  high  estimate  entertained  of  him  by 
the  large  circle  who  had  his  acquaintance  in  that  city,  where 
he  had  resided  many  years  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church, 
Philadelphia,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Whereas,  This  church  having  experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  death, 
on  the  23d  of  December,  1858,  of  our  late  revered  and  beloved  col- 
league, Otis  Ammidown,  Esq.,  who  for  forty  years  filled  the  office  of 
ruling  elder;  whose  humble,  unaffected  piety,  earnest  and  liberal  zeal. 
warm  and  affectionate  sympathy,  gentleness  of  manners  and  meekness  of 
wisdom,  present  an  example  worthy  to  be  long  remembered  and  cher- 
ished by  those  among  whom  he  moved ;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Crow  ell,  be  requested 
to  furnish  for  publication  the  funeral  discourse  pronounced  by  him,  as 
a  memorial  to  be  distributed  among  the  families  of  this  church. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  \;i\ 
igation  Company,  held,  December  29,  1858,  the  president    reported   the 
death,  on  the  23d  instant,  of  Otis  Ammidown,  Esq.,  late   Treasurer  of 
the  Company;  wdiereupon,  it  was  unanimously 

"  Re&olvgd,   That  the  Board  have  heard  with  regret  of  the  decease  of 

the  late  Treasurer,  who,  to  the  sterner  virtues  of  unblemished  Integrity, 

and   of  strict   conscientiousness    in    the  discharge   of  duty,    added   tin' 

grace  of  Christian  kindness  of  heart,  and  the  charm  of  courteous  man- 
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ners,  and  who,  throughout  a  protracted  term  of  service,  at  all  times 
commanded  the  respect  and  conciliated  the  regards  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  furnished  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  with  an  expression  of  sympathy  of  this  Board 
with  them  in  their  bereavement. 

(Signed)         "EDWIN  WALTER, 

"  Secretary. " 

QUOTATION  FROM  REV.  MR.  CROWELL'S  REMARKS. 

"Mr.  Otis  Ammidown  was  born  in  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  January 
30,  1771. 

"  He  was  in  early  life  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  resident  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  while  a  colony  of 
France.  He  left  there  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  which 
terminated  in  the  massacre  and  expulsion  of  the  white  population  from 
that  place.  Soon  after  his  return  from  St.  Domingo  to  the  United 
States,  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  a  resident  merchant  in  Paris  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  when  he, 
Napoleon,  was  declared  First  Consul.  Surrounded  as  he  was  there,  by 
numerous  temptations,  by  which  so  many  youth  are  lured  in  that 
profligate  city  to  destruction,  he  maintained  a  high  moral  sense,  which 
protected  him  from  the  dissipations  to  which  others  became  victims,  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkable  as  he  did  not,  at  that  time,  profess  to 
have  experienced  a  religious  change.  He  had  received,  however,  a 
religious  education,  and  had  a  pious  mother,  to  whose  early  instructions 
he  was  much  indebted.  After  leaving  Paris,  he  was  settled  in  Norway,  for 
a  time,  in  commercial  business.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1798.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  became 
a  subject  of  Divine  grace,  and  he  lived  long  to  adorn  the  profession 
which  he  then  made.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1813,  and  soon  after  his  settlement  here  he  connected  himself  with  this 
church,  and  was  elected  a  ruling  elder  of  it  in  1818;  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  filled  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  till  the  close  of  life. 

"In  early  life  he  was  connected  in  mercantile  pursuits  wTith  his 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Hon.  Jonathan  Russell,  who  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  associated  with  Messrs.  Adams,  Clay,  Gallatin,  and  Bay- 
ard, in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace  between  our  country  and  Great 
Britain  at  Ghent,  in  1814. 

"In  January,  1827,  Mr.  Ammidown  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged 
with  exemplary  fidelity  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

"In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  respected.  Of 
quiet  and  retiring  habits,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  most  genial,  guile- 
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less,  and  cheerful  spirit.  His  countenance  was  usually  lighted  with  a 
smile,  and  his  soul  was  the  seat  of  a  benevolence  which  earnestly 
desired  the  welfare  of  all.  None  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship ;  and  the  public  exhibition  of  his  character,  for  more  than  four 
score  years,  was  the  best  proof  of  his  Christian  consistency.  Few  nun, 
perhaps,  have  lived  for  so  many  years  with  so  few  faults,  and  with  a 
character  so  unstained  and  exemplary. 

"  From  every  department  of  society  we  hear  the  same  testimony  to  his 
sterling  worth.  It  needed  but  to  know  him  to  love  him.  He  was  an 
upright  man,  and,  what  is  more,  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  faith  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  My  own  acquaintance  with  him  has  been  of  but  short 
continuance — but  little  over  a  year  and  a  half — but  I  have  seen  far  more 
than  enough  of  him  to  assure  me  of  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  his 
character  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  an  elder  in  the  house  of  God. 

"My  visits  to  him  will  always  be  cherished  most  pleasingly  in  my 
memory ;  a  fragrance  most  delightful  lingers  around  the  remembrance  of 
of  him.  I  always  felt  like  sitting  humbly  at  his  feet,  as  I  regarded  him 
as  one  of  God's  noblemen — one  of  God's  saints,  fast  approaching  the 
time  of  full  maturity,  just  about  to  join  the  venerable  com pany  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  godly  fellowship  of  the  martyrs  in  the  house  of  God 
on  high.  His  sun  was  beginning  to  go  down  when  I  first  met  with  him, 
and  the  golden  radiance  of  God's  grace  has  been  around  him  ever  since. 
I  never  met  with  any  one  of  more  bland  and  winning  suavity  of  manner. 
It  wras  refreshing  to  cross  his  threshold,  and  feel  the  warm  grasp  of  his 
hand,  and  meet  the  kindly  smile  of  welcome  which  lit  up  his  face  as  he 
gave  his  cordial  greeting. 

"  It  was  pleasant  to  retreat  for  a  little  while  from  the  discordant  noises 
of  a  tumultuous  city  into  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  parlor,  and  1  >y  the  side 
of  the  blazing  fire  in  the  grate,  sit  and  talk  with  him  of  days  gone  by. 
If  ever  there  was  a  perfect  type  of  a  gentleman  of  the  olden  time  it  was 
our  departed  and  beloved  friend.  He  has  been  emphatically  a  man  of 
the  past.  In  our  city  he  has  been  one  of  the  links  that  bind  us  to  our 
earlier  history;  and  in  this  church  he  was  the  connecting  bond  between 
its  former  and  its  latter  days.  He  was  born  five  years  before  our  country 
was  free;  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  Washington  died  ;  and  all 
the  members  of  the  session  of  this  church  at  the  time  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  it  are  gone. 

"Like  the  old  Israelites  leaving  Egypt,  so  this  venerable  man  lias 
been  living  in  this  world,  having  his  quiet  home  here,  but  having  his 
heart  above  and  beyond  it  in  Canaan  ;  his  feet  have  pressed  the  soil  of 
the  strange  land,  but  his  heart  has  beat  for  his  home  in  the  house  <>f 
many  mansions. 

"His  dying  was  a  fitting  close  to  this  quiet  and  beautiful  life.  Bui  a 
brief  sickness  preceded  his  removal.     There  was  nothing  of  tenor  or 
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gloom  in  his  passage  down  the  dark  valley.  He  was  gently  cheerful ; 
there  was  all  the  cairn,  unfaltering  confidence  of  one  who  could  say,  'I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  to  him  against  that  day.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth;  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God.'  To  my  inquiry,  'Is  the  Saviour  precious  to  you, 
and  is  He  with  you  V  he  replied  with  great  deliberation  and  fervor, 
as  he  looked  with  intelligent  cheerfulness  at  me,  'Yes,  yes,  oh,  yes!' 

"On  the  day  before  his  decease  a  former  pastor  called  on  him,  and 
being  greeted  by  him  with  evident  pleasure,  he  remarked  to  him,  '  My 
friend,  you  well  know  in  whom  you  have  so  long  believed,  and  you  are 
well  assured  He  will  never  leave  or  forsake  you !' 

"The  dying  Christian,  although  utterance  was  difficult,  exclaimed, 
with  a  strangely  marked  emphasis,  'Never!  Never!' 

"  His  death  was  but  a  pilgrim  going  home  to  take  his  rest. 

"  There  was  no  death: 

What  seemed  so  was  transition; 
That  life  of  mortal  breath 

Was  but  a  suburb  of  the  land  Elysiau, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death." 

FREDERICK   WHITING   BOTTOM, 

Charlton  and  Sotjtiibridge. 

Mr.  Bottom  was  born  at  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  the  1st  of 
March,  1780  ;  died  at  Southbridge  the  25th  of  May,  1855. 

He  was  the  son  of  Abial  Bottom,  a  machinist  by  trade. 
His  prior  ancestors  were  Jedcdiah  and  John  Bottom,  who 
resided  at  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

He  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1802,  read  law  with 
Hon.  Tristam  Burgess,  of  Providence,  and  Hon.  Pliny  Mer- 
rick, of  Brookfield,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Charlton;  removed  to  the  poll  parish,  known  as  "Honest 
Town,"  in  December,  1814,  and  became  active  in  favor  of  form- 
ing the  parish  into  a  town,  which  took  place  in  February,  1816. 
He  continued  his  practice  here  till  his  decease,  as  above. 

Mr.  Bottom  married  Celestina  Winslow,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Winslow,  innkeeper  at  Providence.  Their  children  were: 
Pierpont  Edwards  Bates,  born  in  1803  ;  Celestina  Winslow, 
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born  in  1805  ;  and  Frederick  Whiting,  born  in  1811.  The 
first  son  has  been  referred  to  in  another  place.  The  daughter 
married  Samuel  Cheever  Fiske,  a  native  of  Sturbridge ;  they 
had  two  children,  sons,  Frederick  Botham  and  Alexander 
Parklmrst ;  the  first,  a  merchant  in  New  York  ;  the  latter  was 
a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  late  Rebellion. 

The  youngest  son,  Frederick  Whiting  Botham,  married 
Almira  Keith,  of  Thompson,  Connecticut ;  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  Douglas,  Massachusetts ;  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Southbridge,  where  he  continues  his 
profession,  and  maintains  a  position  of  respectability  as  a 
townsman. 

He  is  one  of  the  special  justices  of  the  Worcester  South 
District  Court.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Fiske,  died  during  the 
present  year,  1873.     . 

DR.  JACOB    COREY. 

Having  mislaid  some  papers  relating  to  Dr.  Corey,  they 
were  omitted  in  the  proper  connection  with  Sturbridge,  but 
are  now  inserted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume. 

Dr.  Jacob  Corey  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Lilley,  of  Rut- 
land; he  married  Matilda  Walker  of  this  town,  and  began  his 
practice  here,  where  he  continued  to  reside  and  to  labor 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  life. 

Dr.  Corey,  it  has  been  remarked  before,  in  connection  with 
Sturbridge,  in  the  list  of  physicians,  was  noted  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  medical  fraternity  ;  and,  furthermore,  he  possessed,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  character  of  a  humorist,  fond  of 
jocularity,  keen  in  his  perceptions,  and  enjoyed  those  things 
that  tended  to  good  feeling,  and  the  pleasantry  of  society. 
His  characteristics  are  quite  well  given  in  the  following  lines, 
the  composition   of  his   son,   G.   V.   C,   which  also  exhibit  a 
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trait  of  character  in  the  son,  not  mnch  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  father : 

Full  fifty  years  he  plied  the  healing  art, 
Twice  twelve  students  learned  the  art  of  him; 
"  He  could  minister  to  the  mind  diseased," 
Wipe  out  the  ooze  of  dismal  melancholy ; 
And  with  his  genial  smile  and  cheerful  word, 
Bring  hope  and  comfort  to  despairing  invalids. 

His  spirits  seldom  flagged, 
They  beamed  from  his  great  face, 
And  floated  round  his  huge  head, 
Like  a  halo  round  the  genius  of  Mirth ! 
•'  There  was  no  winter  in  his  bounty." 

Twice  ten  thousand  would  not  cancel 

The  unpaid  charges  on  his  ponderous  books ; 

He  never  dunned  but  when  his  purse  was  lean, 

And  he  was  urged  by  stern  necessity ; 

Therein  he  failed  of  justice  to  himself 

And  his  posterity. 

The  honest,  laboring  man  he  always  honored, 
But  liars,  cheats,  and  all  non-paying  scoundrels 
He  utterly  despised. 


He  compounded  the  incomparable  Bezor ! 

Tlmf-  pvpti  flip  lpsvrnpd  T)r     TTnrtwpll 


In  all  his  childrens'  minds  he  did  instill 
The  sacred  principles  of  honesty  and  truth ; 


That  even  the  learned  Dr.  Hartwell 

Did  not  know ! 

It  is  death  to  fevers — not  to  patients. 

He  used  to  ride  a  white-faced  mare, 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  white : 

In  flesh  the  mare  was  rather  spare, 
And  she  would  kick  and  bite. 

"  Old  Gospel  "  was  the  creature's  name. 
She  paced  with  wondrous  ease; 
None  ever  knew  the  old  mare  lame, 
Xone  ever  heard  her  wheeze. 
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His  monstrous,  huge,  black  saddle-bags, 

Bestrode  the  old  mare's  back ; 
Ou  top  of  that  rode  "Dr.  Vags,"* 

And  gave  the  mare  a  whack. 

She  would  pace,  and  he  would  sing ; 

He  said  God  made  things  right, 
Except  one  solitary  thing : 

'Twas  not  moonlight  every  night." 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THIS  VICINITY. 

The  history  of  the  first  planting  of  the  territory,  now  the 
comity  of  Worcester,  shows  that  there  were  only  a  few 
scattered  settlements  in  all  this  territory  until  the  close  of  the 
war  between  England  and  France,  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  July  13,  1713. 

Previous  to  this  time  several  plantations  had  been  granted 
by  the  General  Court,  commencing  in  1643  with  Lancaster, 
then  Mendon,  1660;  Brookfield,  1660;  Worcester,  1668  ;  Ox- 
ford and  Woodstock,  in  1683  ;  but  the  two  latter,  as  has  been 
shown,  did  not  commence  settlements  before  1686. 

All  these,  except  Woodstock,  had  at  some  time  during  their 
progress  been  destroyed  before  1713,  and  efforts  had  contin- 
ued during  all  that  period  (from  1613  to  1713)  to  induce  set- 
tlers to  locate  in  them,  with  but  little  success. 

The  fear  of  assault  from  the  Indians  was  such  that  but  few 
settlers  could  be  persuaded  to  remove  to  any  of  them  until 
after  the  peace  before  mentioned. 

But  now  settlements  spread  over  all  this  territory  with 
great  rapidity,  and  within  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  (up  to 
1735)  following  1713,  all  the  territory  in  this  county  had  been 
granted  for  towns. 

This  period  was  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  land  speculation ; 
it  became  a  mania  with  the  noted  and  influential  men  of  the 

*  The  only  profane  language  he  ever  used  was,  "I  vags,"  and  "pox  it."     So  people,  for 
fun,  called  him  "  Dr.  Vags." 
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colony.  The  governors,  judges  of  the  courts,  clergymen, 
officers  of  the  college,  and  merchants,  all  entered  into  this 
scramble  for  these  interior  lands.* 

It  has  been  stated  in  connection  with  Dudley,  that  settle- 
ments commenced  in  its  territory  in  1721,  and  in  Sturbridge 
in  1730,  and  also  in  the  west  part  of  Oxford,  afterwards  Charl- 
ton, about  the  same  time. 

These  dates  are  likewise  the  time  when  settlements  began 
in  the  territory  now  Southbridge,  and,  as  the  deeds  recorded 
at  Worcester,  and  in  Suffolk  county  at  Boston  show,  the 
whole  line  of  the  lands  bordering  upon  the  Quinebaug  river 
were  occupied  in  the  years  from  1730  to  1733. 

The  center  part,  including  the  water-power  and  the  land  now 
occupied  by  the  center  village,  as  before  related,  was  held  by 
Moses  Marcy ;  that  adjoining  above,  now  the  Globe  village, 
by  William  Plimpton ;  and  that  above  him  by  John  Plimp- 
ton, covering  Westville  and  vicinity. 

The  land  next  below  Mr.  Marcy  was  occupied  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Cheney  on  both  sides,  down  to  Saundersdale,  and 
thence  on  the  south  side  to  land  bought  by  John  Vinton,  of 
Stoneham,  in  1738. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Quinebaug,  below  the  bridge 
across  the  river  (lately  called  the  "  Red  Bridge),"  was  the  land 
of  Joseph  Sabin,  where  he  settled  in  1733.  The  Ammidowns 
did  not  locate  in  that  vicinity  till  1760.  The  first  sale  of  land 
by  Moses  Marcy,  in  the  tract  now  the  center  village,  was  to 
Samuel  Freeman,  blacksmith,  of  Sturbridge,  six  acres,  partly 
in  Sturbridge  and  partly  in  Oxford ;  another  lot  adjoining, 
eight  acres,  and  one  of  110  rods,  on  which  said  Freeman's 
house  now  stands,  as  expressed  ;  and  a  third  lot  of  32  perch  in 
Oxford,  a  triangular  piece  adjoining  the  road.  These  two 
latter  pieces  are  those  on  which  stand  the  house  of  Mrs.  Vin- 
ton, lately  the  Shumway  house,  on  Elm  street,  the  building 

*  See  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  n,  pp.  299  and  300. 
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on  the  corner  east  of  the  Edwards  hotel,  and  extending  to  a 
point  near  the  present  bank  building,  the  property  of  Mr.  Leo- 
nard at  this  time.  The  tirst  lot  includes  the  large  building 
west  of  Elm  street,  formerly  the  "  Old  Tavern."  The  low  part 
at  the  south  end,  by  the  large  elm  and  the  well,  was  Samuel 
Freeman's  dwelling-house,  in  which  he  raised  his  family  of 
children.  His  son,  the  late  Colonel  Benjamin  Freeman,  was 
born  there  the  same  year  it  was  erected,  in  1744. 

This  deed  is  witnessed  by  Nathaniel  Walker  and  Rowland 
Clark,  recorded  b.  29,  p.  400,  Worcester.  This  Nathaniel 
Walker  was  from  Weston,  near  Boston  ;  he  bought  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  large  gore,  north  part  of  Sturbridge  and  Charl- 
ton, of  John  Davis,  May  12,  1743 — 270  acres;  consideration 
£1,600.  (See  b.  26,  p.  596).  He  was  the  father  of  the  late 
Deacon  Asa  Walker,  and  the  ancestor  of  all  of  the  name  in 
this  vicinity.  Rowland  Clark  bought,  in  1746,  on  the  hill 
south,  known  now  as  the  "  Clark  Place,"  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter. 

Samuel  Freeman  located  his  blacksmith  shop  east  of  the 
south  part  of  the  Edwards  brick  hotel,  standing  where  Elm 
street  now  is,  and  the  front  on  the  range  of  the  two  large 
elms  recently  cut  down.  These  two  trees  grew  up,  one  at 
the  south  front  corner,  and  the  other  at  the  north  front  corner 
of  said  shop. 

The  location  of  the  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  erected  by  Mr. 
Marcy,  was  a  point  to  be  reached  by  roads,  first  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Woodstock,  as  at  this  time  that  town  had  been  settled 
58  years,  having  begun  its  first  settlement  in  1686.  The 
second  road  was  to  Oxford,  that  town  having  been  settled  since 
1713,  then  31  years.  Then  it  became  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  pioneer  settlers  in  New  Medfield  (Sturbridge),  and 
those  in  the  west  part  of  Dudley.  All  these  roads  were  built  at 
first  with  the  design  of  reaching  these  mills  in  the  shortest 
and  most  convenient  way. 
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Mr.  Freeman,  no  doubt,  selected  his  location  at  the  junc- 
tion of  these  roads,  to  secure  the  business  for  his  blacksmith 
shop,  as  the  farmers  came  to  the  mills.  It  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  first  settlers  in  Sturbridge,  many  of  them 
settled  within  the  limits  of  this  town ;  one  range  of  these  set- 
tlers, extending  from  the  Globe  village, south,  on  the  hill  land; 
beginning  with  the  Plimptons,  at  what  is  now  the  Globe 
village ;  thence  south,  the  Hardings,  Denisons,  Wheelocks, 
Masons,  Morses,  Ellises,  and  Fosters;  then,  on  the  south 
road,  the  Clarks, and  on  Lebanon  hill,  the  Morses;  thence  east 
on  the  lower  road  to  Woodstock,  the  Morses,  Morrises,  Pratts, 
and  Bacons;  and  to  the  east,  on  the  road  to  Dudley,  the 
Cheneys,  Sabins,  Putneys,  Ammidowns,  and  Vintons;  all  these 
settlers  made  these  mills  a  common  center,  now  about  135 
to  140  years  since,  and  126  years  (now  1870)  since  Samuel 
Freeman  located  here. 

May  26, 1746.  John  and  Caleb  Harding  to  Kowland  Clark, 
all  of  Sturbridge,  102  acres,  £160 ;  b.  30,  p.  132. 

December  30,  1747.  Nehemiah  Underwood  to  Rowland 
Clark,  both  of  Sturbridge;  b.  30,  p.  126. 

This  farm  descended  to  his  son,  Jephthah  Clark,  and  then 
to  his  grandson,  the  late  Joseph  Clark. 

April  10,  1747.  Richard  Williams,  of  Boston,  one  of  the 
heirs  of  Capt.  Papillon,  to  William  Alton,  of  Thompson,  Con- 
necticut, 60  acres  of  land  in  Oxford. 

April  10,  1747.  Ebenezer  Scott,  of  Oxford,  to  William 
Alton,  of  Thompson,  60  acres,  £138,  bounded  N.  on  Brown 
lot,  south  on  Holmes  Ammi down's  own  land,  and  west  on 
Kitchen's  land. 

May  27,  1751.  Martha  Williams,  wife  of  the  late  Richard 
Williams,  of  Boston,  to  William  Alton,  20  acres;  b.  31,  p.  182. 

This  William  Alton  was  one  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
west  part  of  Oxford,  and  headed  the  petition  for  setting  off 
this  part  of  Oxford,  which  became  Charlton  in  1754.     This  is 
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the  late  Major  Calvin  Ammidown's  farm,  lately  known  as  the 
"  William  Bradford  Place." 

May  10,  1796.  The  heirs  of  William  Alton,  to  wit,  Ben- 
jamin, Moses,  Amasa,  Susannah,  Miriam  and  Silence  Alton, 
sold  to  Luther  and  Calvin  Ammidown,  130£  acres,  this  home- 
farm,  when  it  passed  from  the  Altons  to  the  Ammidowns. 

1748.  Moses  Marcy,  of  Stnrbridge  to  Jedediah  Marcy,  his 
son,  with  a  house  on  same,  in  Dudley,  adjoining  land  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gleason,  Samuel  Newell,  Benjamin  Newell,  and 
Samuel  Fairbanks;  100  acres  granted  as  a  portion  of  his  estate 
to  his  oldest  son. 

June,  1751.  John  Peacock,  to  Joseph  Barrett,  land  in  west 
part  of  Dudley. 

April  9,  1760.  Reuben  Ellis,  of  Sturbridge  to  Gershom 
Plimpton,  of  Sturbridge,  1£  acres. 

July  1,  1761.  Jonathan  Perry  to  Gershom  Plimpton,  of 
Sturbridge,  4£  acres,  £4 ;  b.  49,  pp.  43  and  44.  This  Gershom 
Plimpton  was  the  father  of  the  late  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq., 
and  Captain  Gershom  Plimpton,  well-known  men  in  the 
history  of  the  parish,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  town. 

May  9,  1765.  James  Denison  to  Ralph  Wheelock,  both 
of  Sturbridge,  12  acres,  £200;  b.  51,  p.  296.  Mr.  Denison 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Sturbridge  ;  Mr.  Wheelock 
married  Experience,  daughter  of  Mr.  Denison,  and  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Sturbridge.  A  large  family  was  the 
result  of  this  marriage,  who  became  worthy  residents  here. 

April  16, 1765.  Aaron  Gleason,  of  Charlton,  to  Alexander 
Brown,  of  Killingly,  Connecticut,  193  acres  in  Charlton,  £46  ; 
b.  55,  p.  363.  This  Mr.  Brown  was  the  father  of  Nathan, 
Rufus,  and  Charles  Brown. 

November  5,  1761.  Jonathan  Mason,  to  Abel  Mason,  both 
of  Sturbridge,  85  acres  in  Sturbridge;  b.  59,  p.  329.  This 
farm  is  supposed  to  be  the  present  residence  of  ;i  descendant. 
This  Jonathan  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Sturbridge;  and 
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this  Abel,  his  son,  is  known  as  the  elder,  late  Captain  Abel 
Mason.     Their  descendants  are  now  residents  here. 

March  8,  1764.  Joshua  Mason  to  Oliver  Mason,  both  of 
Sturbridge,  35  acres,  £20.  This  Joshua  Mason  is  supposed  to 
be  the  father  of  this  Oliver  Mason. 

January  4,  1765.  Thomas  Cook  and  wife,  of  Union,  Luke 
Upham  and  wife,  of  Killingly,  Thomas  Sabin  and  Ebenezer 
Sabin,  of  Pomfret,  to  Ephraim  Bacon,  of  Woodstock,  81  acres 
in  Sturbridge,  £20;  b.  51,  p.  283.  This  is  located  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Southbridge,  near  the  farm  now  the  home- 
stead of  Mr.  Francis  S.  Morse.  Mr.  Ephraim  Bacon  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  Bacons  now  residing  in  that  vicinity,  and  father 
of  the  late  Enoch  Bacon. 

1766.  Samuel  Davis  to  Asa  Walker,  both  of  Sturbridge, 
50  acres. 

March  20,  1770.  Isaac  Wood  to  Asa  Walker,  both  of 
Sturbridge,  60  acres,  £100 ;  b.  65,  p.  147.  This  Mr.  Walker 
is  the  late  Deacon  Asa  Walker,  who  was  born  in  1743,  and 
died  in  1814,  and  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Walker,  who 
bought  the  270  acres  in  the  county  gore  in  1743,  the  year 
this  son  was  born. 

August  28,  1769.  Ebenezer  Edmonds,  of  Dudley,  to  Henry 
Pratt  of  Sturbridge,  80  acres,  £60. 

November  12, 1778.  Edward  Learned  to  Henry  Pratt,  both 
of  Sturbridge,  half  of  91  acres,  £112;  this  Mr.  Pratt  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Freeman  Pratt;  b.  82,  p.  166. 

August  28,  1769.  Ebenezer  Edmonds,  of  Dudley,  to  Dan- 
iel Morse,  of  Sturbridge,  56  acres,  £39;  land  in  Sturbridge; 
b.  82,  p.  193.  This  is  the  late  Deacon  Daniel  Morse,  born, 
1744,  died,  1832;  he  was  brother  of  Jeremiah  Morse,  the 
father  of  the  late  Alpha  Morse,  whose  son,  Francis  S.,  retains 
their  homestead;  also,  a  brother  of  Asa  Morse,  the  father  of 
the  late  Parker  Morse.  This  family  came  from  Sherburne  to 
Sturbridge. 
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1775.  Joseph  Morse  to  Jason  Morse,  both  of  Sturbridffe. 
30  acres. 

December  14,  1775.  Daniel  Hill  to  Jason  Morse,  both  of 
Stnrbridge,  60  acres,  £10;  b.  82,  p.  74.  This  Jason  Morse 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Jason  Morse  and  a  distant  branch 
of  the  Morse  family  above. 

October  6, 1772.  Samuel  White,  Junior,  to  Edward  Morris, 
of  Dudley,  50  acres,  £60;  b.  76,  p.  50.  This  is  the  farm  of 
the  late  Elisha  Morris,  on  the  hill,  south-east  of  South- 
bridge  village,  and  residence  of  the  late  Widow  Prudence 
Morris. 

December  8,  1772.  Edward  Foster  to  his  son,  Fletcher 
Foster,  both  of  Stnrbridge,  £80,  b.  71,  p.  416.  This  family 
have  been  long  known  ;  their  farm  was  at  Westville.  The 
first  improvement  of  the  water-power  on  the  Quinebaug  at  this 
place  was  by  this  family,  aided  by  the  late  Jedediah  Ellis ; 
this  Mr.  Ellis  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Ellis,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  New  Medfield. 

April  27,  1789.  Jedediah  Marcy,  of  Dudley,  to  his  son, 
Jedediah  Marcy,  Junior,  land  partly  in  Stnrbridge,  and  partly 
in  Charlton,  400  acres,  with  a  gristmill,  saw-mill,  dwelling- 
house,  and  several  barns  and  other  buildings,  £1,000  ;  witnessed 
by  and  acknowledged  before  Caleb  Ammidown.  The  grantor 
here  was  the  oldest  son  of  Colonel  Moses  Marcy  ;  and  the 
grantee  the  late  Captain  Jedediah  Marcy. 

March  11,  1797.  Jedediah  Marcy,  of  Dudley,  to  Nathan 
and  Charles  Brown,  of  Charlton,  446  acres,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Woodstock  north  line.  This  tract  of  land  is  known 
as  the  "Brown  Farm,"  b.  109,  p.  48;  deed  witnessed  by  and 
acknowledged  before  Caleb  Ammidown. 

March  12,  1799.  Jedediah  Marcy,  Junior,  to  Calvin  Perry, 
blacksmith,  one  acre,  adjoins  on  the  south  end  of  Benjamin 
Freeman's  garden;  b.  161,  p.  253;  witnessed  by  and  acknowl- 
edged before  Caleb  Ammidown.     This  includes  the  land  west 
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of  C.  A.  Paige,  the  other  side  of  Elm  street,  extending  to  the 
Botham  place. 

March  12,  1799.  Jedediah  Marey  to  William  Love,  one 
acre,  price  $100;  b.  175,  p.  41.  Bounded  as  follows:  Begin- 
ning at  N.  E.  corner,  S.  11£°,  W.13  rods  9  links ;  W.  12°,  K 
by  land  called  "Meeting-House  Common"  10  rods  to  the  road; 
N.  33£*,  W.  by  said  road,  4  rods  12  links;  K  23°,  E.  11£ 
rods;  thence  E.  10  rods  12  links  to  bound  first  mentioned. 
This  lot  covers  most  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  land  on 
which  stands  the  C.  A.  Dresser  house,  and  open  lot  adjoin- 
ing on  the  east,  and  Central  street  on  the  west,  opposite. 

April  13, 1801.  Jedediah  Marcy  to  Nathaniel  Searle,  trader, 
one  acre  of  land,  $200;  b.  143,  p.  226.  This  tract  is  the 
house-lot  of  the  late  Larkin  Ammidown,  Esq. 

May  26,  1801.  Benjamin  Freeman  to  John  Wait,  3  acres 
and  13  rods,  south  side  of  road  leading  east  to  Dudley ;  b.  147, 
p.  39.  This  is  the  lot  now  known  as  the  "  Spectacle  Shop,"  re- 
cently, of  R.  H.  Cole.  Mr.  Wait  erected  here  a  blacksmith's 
and  trip-hammer  shop. 

April  2,  1801.  Benjamin  Freeman  to  Reuben  Harrrington, 
physician,  32  acres,  adjoining  on  the  Widow  Cheney  farm; 
b.  143,  p.  175.  This  is  the  late  Jonas  Lamb  farm,  now  a  part 
of  Saundersdale;  located  at  the  corner  of  Woodstock  and 
Dudley  roads. 

April  1,  1802.  William  Love,  to  James  Wolcott,  Oliver 
Plimpton,  Luther  Ammidown,  and  Calvin  Ammidown,  part 
of  one  acre  of  land,  bought  of  Jedediah  Marcy,  bounded  as 
follows :  Beginning  at  S.  E.  corner  of  said  acre  of  land,  and 
adjoining  parish  common,  west  of  the  new  meeting-house,  W. 
12°,  N.  on  said  common  50  feet;  thence  N.  about  30  feet,  until 
it  comes  as  far  north  as  to  make  a  right  angle  with  the  N.  side 
of  said  store,  standing  on  the  same ;  thence  easterly  fifty  feet 
as  the  store  now  stands,  to  parish  common;  thence  18  feet  to 
place  begun  at;  price,  with  building,  $45;  1).  147,  p.  444:  the 
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first  store  in  Center  village.  In  this  deed  Mr.  Love  grants 
the  right  to  the  spring  of  water  in  rear.  This  is  part  of  open 
lot  between  Public  Library  block  and  the  C.  A.  Dresser  house. 
April  8,  1807.  Joshua  Harding  and  Jonathan  Perry,  of 
Sturbridge,  executors  of  the  will  and  testament  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Freeman,  to  Andrew  Brown,  of  Woodstock,  Con- 
necticut, 149  acres,  1  quarter  15  rods,  $4,181.62 — the 
homestead  farm  of  said  Freeman,  except  2  acres  64  rods,  and 
dwelling-house  and  barn,  set  off  to  Mrs.  Keziah  Brown,  and 
one  acre  for  burying-ground;  b.  166,  p.  463. 

January  4,  1811.  Andrew  Brown,  Woodstock,  to  Daniel 
Briggs,  Sturbridge,  149  acres,  1  quarter  15  rods,  except  two 
lots  as  above,  for  Mrs.  Brown,  and  the  burying-ground,  $4,700 ; 
b.  178,  p.  243. 

March  29, 1813.  Daniel  Briggs  to  John,  Luther,  and  Calvin 
Ammidown,  149  acres,  1  quarter  15  rods,  $5,600,  reserving 
same  as  above ;  also  30  rods  of  land,  sold  Eeuben  Harrington 
(same  as  the  house  and  blacksmith-shop,  west  side  of  Elm 
street,  opposite  residence  of  C.  A.  Paige,  Esq.),  and  small  lot 
to  Benoni  West,  on  the  present  location  of  west  part  of  the 
Edwards  house. 

September  11,  1816.  Luther  Ammidown  and  Larkin 
Ammidown  to  Calvin  Ammidown,  house  and  store,  about  ^ 
of  an  acre;  next  to  the  land  of  the  heirs  of  Jeremiah  Shumway. 
(This  is  the  Columbian  building,  on  Main  street,  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Manning  Leonard,  Esq.,  erected  in  1814.)  Another  lot, 
about  ten  rods  of  land,  with  barn  on  same.  (This  is  part  of  the 
Tiffany  house  lot,  now  Manning  Leonard's  residence.)  A  third 
lot,  ljacres.  (Thisis  the  lot  on  whichis  nowthe  meeting-house 
of  the  Congregational  society,  and  the  residence  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Hartwell.)  A  fourth  lot  includes  the  residence  of  the  late 
Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown, Esq.,  154.  acres  and  18  rods;  the  fifth 
lot  is  the  pasture  land  beyond,  price  $3,000;  b.  202,  \k  291; 
b.  217,  p.  534.  This  sale  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  John 
Ammidown,  one  of  the  joint  owners  in  the  Freeman  farm. 
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April  20,  1815.  Luther  and  Calvin  Ammidown  to  Larkin 
Ammidown,  the  interest  of  John  A.minidown  in  Freeman  farm, 
being  one  third  part,  also  one  third  of  the  old  store,  the  open 
lot  west  of  library  building,  and  west  of  Baptisl  meeting-house, 
all  John  Ammidowh's  interest;  see  b.  196,  pp.  171  and  172. 

April  20,  1815.  Larkin  Ammidown  to  Luther  and  Calvin 
Ammidown,  quits  all  right  to  two  thirds  of  Freeman  farm — a 
deed  of  partition.  This  was  the  beginning  for  dividing  up 
Col.  Benjamin  Freeman's  homestead.  The  three  brothers, 
John,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  having  all  deceased  sometime  since, 
this  estate  has,  to  a  large  extent,  passed  from  that  name. 

Caleb  Ammidown,  born,  August,  1736;  died,  April  1:!,  1799,  aged  sixty- 
three. 

John  Ammidown,  born,  April  15,  1759;  died,  December  :),  1814,  aged 
fifty-live. 

Luther  Ammidown,  born,  July  S,  1761  ;  died.  May  3,  1835,  aged  seventy- 
four. 

Calvin  Ammidown,  born,  June  21,  1768;  died,  January  5,  1S25,  aged 
fifty -seven. 

December  2,  1737.  At  this  time  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Captain  Peter  Papillon  employed  Isaac  Learned,  surveyor,  to 
lot  out  all  their  remaining  lands  in  Oxford,  and  to  make  a 
plan  of  the  same,  dividing  them  into  eight  parcels,  when  a 
division  was  made  by  lot,  two  parcels  to  each  of  the  four  heirs.* 

Besides  the  3,000  acres,  bought  of  Paul  and  William 
Dudley,  Captain  Papillon  had  bought  the  3,000  acres  of  the 
Hon.  William  Stoughton,  adjoining  his  tract  on  the  north;  thus 
making  6,000  acres  which  he  owned  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  Oxford,  and  bounding  upon  Dudley  on  the  south,  and 
butting  on  the  west  upon  Sturbridge  cast  line.  All  these 
lands  were  now  for  sale.  These  Papillon  lands  embraced  all 
that  part  of  Charlton  taken  with  part  of  Sturbridge  and 
Dudley  to  form  Southbridge,  covering  a  large  part  of  the 
center  village  and  water-power, a  part  of  which  had  previously 
been  sold  to  Col.  Marcy  and  Col.  Thomas  Cheney. 

*  See  plau  of  this  division,  Worcester  Records,  boot  10,  page  340. 
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